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CHAPTER  LIX. 

ADMINISTRATION   OF   THE    RIGHT   REV.  ALEXANDER   ROSE,    D.D. 
VICAR  GENERAL  OF  THE  PROVINCE  OF  ST.  ANDREWS. 

1704. — Bishop  Rose's  administration. — Remarks  on  the  office  of  primus. — The 
persecution  proceeds. — Mr.  Burgess  attacked. — Breach  of  a  safe  conduct. — 
A  procession  at  Edinburgh. — Some  sacred  utensils  burnt. — Remarks. — Par- 
liament.  1705. — Consecration  of  Sage  and  Fullarton. — Deed  of  consecra- 
tion.—Remarks.  —An  Assembly.— Dr.  Carstares. — John  Hepburn— his  depo- 
sition— the  Occasions. — Dissolution  of  the  Assembly. — Session  of  Parliament. 

1706. — An  Assembly. — Union  proposed. — Commissioners. — The  affairs 

of  the  church  misrepresented  to  the  queen. — The  treaty  of  union. — The  epis- 
copal chapels  shut  up. — The  kirk  in  danger. — Session  of  parliament. — Petition 
from  the  commission  against  the  union.  — Popular  dislike  to  the  union.  —  Act 

of  security. 1707. — Union   concluded. — A  remonstrance. — Remarks. — 

English  act  of  security. — Treaty  ratified  by  both  parliaments. — Scottish  par- 
ment  dissolved — previous  attempts  at  an  union — by  marriage — by  conquest. — 
Attempts  subsequent  to  the  accession  of  James  VI. — Arts  of  the  Jesuits — 
considered  as  a  punishment. — Provocations. — Union  of  the  churches. — The 
three  national  churches  become  one  British  church. 

1704. — It  has  been  asserted  by  a  modern  author1,  that 
bishop  Rose,  after  the  death  of  the  primate  in  1704,  exercised 
metropolitan  authority  under  the  ancient  Scottish  title  of  pri- 
mus Scotia  episcopus.     The   assertion  is  totally  unfounded. 

1  Lawson's  History  of  the  Scottish  Episcopal  Church,  p.  81. 
VOL.  IV.  B 
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lie  never  bove  such  a  title.     He  acted  in  the  supreme  govern- 
ment of  the  church  as  vicat -general  of  St.  Andrews  sede  va- 
cante,  and  his  primacy  was  acknowledged  and  submitted  toby 
the  other  bishops  and  clergy  ;  though  the  precise  ground  on 
which  he  claimed  vicarial  power,  if  indeed  he  put  forth  such 
a  claim,  is  by  no  means  clearly  ascertained.    It  has  been  gene- 
rally taken  for  granted,  that  he  had    and  exercised  the  vica- 
riate in  right  of  his  see.    There  is,  however,  no  shadow  of  such 
a  prerogative  in  the  charter  of  erection  ; — "  precedence"  is 
granted  to  the  bishop  of  Edinburgh  "  next  after  the  arch- 
bishops of  St.  Andrews  and  Glasgow,  and  before  all  the  other 
bishops  of  our  foresaid  kingdom  ;"  but  no  intimation  that  the 
rights  of  a  metropolitan  were  to  devolve  upon  him  during  the 
vacancy  of  St.  Andrews.     He  seems  rather  to  have  claimed 
the  supreme  government  as  sole  survivor  of  those  bishops  who 
had  been  appointed  by  the  crown.     It  was  maintained  that 
jurisdiction  could  emanate  only  from  the  civil  power,  and  for 
that  reason  the  persons  who  were  assumed  into  the  episcopal 
order  after  the  Revolution  were  consecrated  without  a  title. 
They  had  no  diocese,  no  jurisdiction,  no  flock  ;  they  were  sim- 
ply "  bishops  at  large."     The  notion  of  calling  one  of  their 
number  Primus,  seems  to  have  originated  with  the  '*  College 
bishops,"  as  a  device  to  save  the  principle  of  the  royal  supremacy  ; 
just  as  the  kingdom  was  afterwards  parcelled  out  into  districts, 
lest  the  bishops  should  be  thought  to  claim  a  legal  title  to  the 
ancient  dioceses.     The  views  and  principles  of  the  two  par- 
ties were  brought  out  in  the  disputes  of  1727,  to  be  afterwards 
narrated.     In  the  terms  of  agreement  proposed  by  the  dioce- 
san bishops  to  the  "  College"  party,  it  is  laid  down  in  the  first 
article, — "  Seeing  there  can  be  no  order  or  unity  preserved  in 
any  national  or  provincial  church  without  a  metropolitan — 
that  all  do  own  bishop  Millar  for  bishop  of  Edinburgh,  and 
that  as  vicar-general  the  metropolitical  powers  are  lodged  in 
him."     To  this  their  opponents  answered,  that  "  order  and 
unity  may  very  well  be  preserved  without  a  metropolitan,  by 

such  a  power  as  we  are  satisfied  to  confer Though 

bishop  Millar  had  been  most  regularly  elected  by  all  the  pres- 
byters unanimously,  and  duly  confirmed  by  the  college  of 
bishops,  all  this  could  not  have  conferred  on  him  a  metropo- 
litical power.  The  reasons  we  are  not  obliged  to  give,  nor  is 
it  proper,  at  this  season."  There  can  be  no  doubt,  however, 
that  they  alluded  to  the  necessity  of  an  exercise  of  the  royal 
supremacy,  in  order  to  confer  jurisdiction.  The  title  of  pri- 
mus was  formally  sanctioned  by  the  Concordate  of  1732, 
Art.  IV.,  aud  so  far  the  principle  of  the  "  college  bishops" 
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was  conceded  to  them,  and  a  farther  step  made  to  that  false 
position  in  which  the  Scottish  bishops  have  stood  ever  since. 
A  precedent  foi  this  title  has  been  sought  in  the  practice  of 
the  Scottish  church  at  a  remote  period,  when  the  bishop  of 
St.  Andrews,  instead  of  bearing  the  title  of  archbishop,  was 
styled    '•'■primus,  or  rnaximus   Seotorum  episcopus1."      Re- 
ference has  also  been  made  to  a  custom  in  a  portion  of  the 
African  church,  where  the  primacy,  instead  of  being  fixed  to 
a  particular  see,  belonged  to  the  senior  bishop2.     Neither  of 
these  instances,  however,  correspond  exactly  to  the  modern 
Scotch  practice,  for  in  both  the  Primus  really  had  the  power 
of  a  metropolitan,  and,  besides,  they  are  so  obscure  and  un- 
certain in  their  authenticity,  as  scarcely  to  warrant  a  deviation 
from  the  usage  of  universal  Christendom. 

Out  of  thirteen  prelates  that  were  ejected  from  their  sees 
in  1688,  only  five  now  remained  alive,  viz.  Paterson,  arch- 
bishop of  Glasgow  ;  Rose,  bishop  of  Edinburgh  ;  Halibur- 
ton,  of  Aberdeen  ;  Hay,  of  Moray  ;  and  Douglas,  of  Dunblane. 
There  does  not  appear  to  have  been  any  synod  or  other  meet- 
ing of  these  venerable  prelates  ;  but  Mr.  Skinner  says,  they 
"  came  to  an  unanimous  resolution  of  continuing  the  apostolic 
succession."  This  resolution,  however,  was  not  put  in  execu- 
tion till  January  next  year.  By  the  merciful  providence  of 
God,  the  sting  had  been  taken  out  of  the  presbyterian  excom- 
munications, and  therefore  these  persecuted  prelates  were  per- 
mitted to  remain  in  the  kingdom,  which  the  fear  of  death 
compelled  their  excommunicated  predecessors  of  the  Spottis- 
woocl  line  to  quit ;  and  so  not  only  to  keep  fast "  that  good  thing 
which  was  committed  unto  them  by  the  Hoiy  Ghost,"  but  to 
"  commit  the  same  to  faithful  men,  who  shall  be  able  to  teach 
others  also." 

The  persecution  of  the  church  still  went  on  with  the  same 
ruthless  malice  as  before,  and  the  following  letter,  addressed  to 
Dr.  Leslie,  is  an  instance  of  the  toleration  and  comprehension 
which  the  presbyterian  leaders  assured  the  queen  that  the  Scot- 
tish clergy  enjoyed.  It  is  dated  Edinburgh,  February  1st, 
1703-4.  "  Master  Massie,  a  Scottish  gentleman,  living  with- 
in nine  miles  of  Edinburgh,  sent  for  Mr.  Burgess,  an  episco- 
pal minister,  to  baptize  his  child :  the  presbyterian  preacher 
of  the  parish  commanded  his  parishioners  to  rise,  under  pain 
of  excommunication,  and  to  thrust  out  that  intruder,  as  he 
called  him.  ^VThereupon  a  great  many  people  came  to  Mr. 
Massie's  house,  where  they  not  only  abused  his  wife,  who  was 

1  Spottiswood's  History,  p.  24.         5  Bingham's  Antiq.  b.  ii.  c.  xvi.  §  vi. 
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very  ill,  and  still  lying  in  child-bed,  but  also  tore  all  the  minis- 
ter's clothes,  beat  him  most  unmercifully,  and  with  much  ado 
were  persuaded  to  let  him  have  an  old  coat,  and  so  be  gone. 
He  was  twice  beset  on  the  road,  with  a  design  to  kill  him  witb 
stones,  but  it  pleased  God  to  preserve  his  life.  Observe  that 
Mr.  Burgess  bath  complied  with  the  government,  and  served 
as  chaplain  in  king  William's  regiments 1." 

The  massacre  of  Glencoe  was  unspeakably  disgraceful  to 
king  William's  reign  ;  but  in  the  present  we  have  an  instance 
of  breach  of  trust  in  the  presbyterian  council  that  outshines 
even  the  council  of  Constance.  The  privy  council  gave  a  safe 
conduct  to  sir  Alexander  Macdonald  of  Glengarry,  a  relation  of 
that  Mr.  Macdonald  of  Glencoe,  who  had  been  murdered  un- 
der trust,  to  come  to  Edinburgh  by  a  certain  day,  and  the  safe 
conduct  was  to  continue  in  force  for  fifteen  days.  Upon  the 
assurance  of  this  pledge  of  the  public  faith,  he  came  up  accord- 
ingly ;  jet  no  sooner  did  he  arrive  than  the  council  committed 
him  close  prisoner  to  the  Castle!  He  pleaded  his  safe  con- 
duct there  and  home  ;  but  they  despised  it,  and  most  treache- 
rously committed  him  2.  This  is  the  conduct  that,  in  the  coun- 
cil of  Constance,  has  deservedly  met  with  universal  reproba- 
tion from  all  parties  ;  yet  I  cannot  see  that  such  treachery  is 
more  worthy  of  execration  in  a  popish  council  than  in  a  pres- 
byterian government.  However,  another  occurrence  this  year 
marks  the  character  of  that  religion  for  reverence  for  sacred 
things  and  respect  for  our  Lord  and  Saviour,  the  only  "  Head 
and  King  of  the  church,"  as  they  speak.  It  is  conveyed  in  a 
letter  from  one  of  those  patient  confessors  who  was  an  eye- 
witness of  this  national  sin.  The  letter  is  dated  Edinburgh, 
April  5th,  1704,  and  is  addressed  to  Dr.  Leslie.  The  signa- 
ture does  not  appear,  for  that  would  have  been  high  treason, 
and  would  have  endangered  the  writer : — 

"  The  15th  day  of  March  last,  being  Wednesday,  the 
weekly  market  day  at  Edinburgh,  there  was  a  procession 
brought  from  the  low  council-house,  by  the  way  of  the  tol- 
booth,  and  in  view  of  the  market  people,  and  along  the 
Lucken-Booths  to  the  cross,  by  order  of  her  majesty's  privy- 
council,  which  was  our  blessed  Saviour's  picture  in  taille-douce 
[copper-plate]  upon  the  cross :  this  was  carried  upon  the 
point  of  a  halbert  by  a  town  officer.  The  hangman  and  his 
man  followed  after,  both  arrayed  in  priests'1  vestments,  with 
crucifixes  upon  their  foreheads,  and  every  one  of  the  officers 

1  Rehearsals, App.  to  Cassandra,  vi.  p.  23i>.  :  Ibid.  vi.  p.  247 
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carried  something.  In  this  manner  they  came  to  the  cross, 
where  there  was  a  fire  prepared,  into  which  they  put  our  blessed 
Lord's  picture,  the  priests'  vestments,  the  crucifixes,  together 
with  some  consecrated  ivafers,  the  vulgar  Latin  Bible,  and 
some  other  books,  and  burnt  them  all !  They  beat  the  sides 
of  the  chalice  together,  and  having  thrown  it  into  the  fire, 
they  took  it  out  again,  pretending  they  would  sell  it,  and  give 
it  to  the  poor1." 

Dr.  Leslie  asserts,  that  he  made  particular  inquiries  into 
the  truth  of  this  horrible  sacrilege,  as  it  is  not  easy  to  believe 
that  such  an  insult  to  our  Lord  and  our  God  could  have  been 
done  in  a  professedly  christian  country ;  and  he  adds,  "  I  have 
it  from  undoubted  hands,  and  can  now  give  it  to  the  reader  for 
a  certain  truth.'"  All  christian  churches  retain  our  Lord's  own 
words,  and  call  the  elements  His  Body  and  Blood,  and  even 
the  presbyterians  themselves  "  call  them  by  the  names  of  the 
things  they  represent;  to  wit,  the  Body  and  Blood  of  Christ2." 
Because  Christ  has  not  revealed  the  manner  of  this  holy  mys- 
tery, therefore  no  church  can  or  ought  to  define  it;  but  that  is 
the  sin  of  the  Roman  church,  which  does  presume  to  define 
what  Christ  himself  chose  to  leave  a  mystery.  Nevertheless, 
the  sacrament  being  duly  consecrated,  is  acknowledged  by  all 
christians  to  be  the  Body  of  Christ  in  a  mysterious  manner: 
now,  to  take  the  symbol  of  His  sacred  Body,  and  to  burn  it  by 
the  hands  of  the  common  hangman,  is  an  insult  to  Christ  such 
as  no  heathen  would  have  offered  to  their  false  gods.  To  cru- 
cify the  picture  of  Our  Saviour,  to  thrust  a  spear  into  its  side, 
and  to  burn  it  by  the  hands  of  the  common  hangman,  is  to  cru- 
cify Christ  in  effigy,  and  is  as  great  a  contempt  of  Him  as  any 
Jew  or  Musselman  could  have  shewn3.  The  common  test  in 
Japan  for  a  christian  is  the  trampling  on  the  cross,  which  none 
but  the  Dutch  presbyterians  will  do;  yet  they  were  outdone 
by  their  brethren  in  Scotland,  who  burnt  the  symbol  of  their 
salvation  by  the  hands  of  the  common  hangman.  The  chalice 
and  the  priest's  vestments  were  things  solemnly  dedicated  to 
God's  service,  and  separated  to  holy  uses.     But  "  the  profan- 

1  Cassandra,  Append.   Rehearsals,  vi.  261. 

2  Westminster  Confession  of  Faith,  chap.  xxix.  sec.  5,  7,  pp.  1G4,  165. 

3  The  bishops  that  assembled  in  council  at  Constantinople,  in  the  year  754, 
condemned  the  making  pictures  or  images  of  Christ;  "  for,  as  they  argued,  He 
being  God  as  well  as  man,  it  was  impossible  to  represent  Him  by  an  image  ;  for 
cither  the  image  would  represent  only  His  manhood,  which  would  not  be  Christ, 
but  merely  a  division  of  the  two  natures  which  are  in  Him,  or  otherwise  it  must 
be  supposed  that  the  incomprehensible  Deity  was  comprehended  by  the  lines  of 
human  flesh :  in  either  case  the  guilt  of  blasphemy  would  be  incurred." — Perceval's 
Roman  Schism,  p.  77. 
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ing  of  a  chalice,  or  any  thing  dedicated  to  holy  uses,  is  the 
presbyterian's  proper  food ;  they  have  lived  upon  it  ever  since 
their  Reformation ;  they  know  no  such  sin  as  sacrilege,  ex- 
cept in  taking  a  rag  from  their  Covenant 1."  The  baud-writing 
that  appeared  on  the  wall  against  the  king  of  Babylon  was  on 
the  instant  of  his  profaning  "  the  golden  vessels  that  were 
taken  out  of  the  temple;"  yet  he  only  used  them  in  his  festi- 
vity at  a  royal  banquet ;  whereas  a  presbyterian  government 
burnt  them  by  the  hangman,  to  put  the  last  and  greatest  pos- 
sible insult  upon  the  Lord  of  Life  and  Glory  which  it  was  in 
their  power  to  effect.  Well  and  justly  has  it  been  said,  that 
"  sacrilege  ran  down  from  the  Reformation  like  a  torrent;1'  and 
in  no  part  of  Christendom  has  it  been  carried  to  such  an  ex- 
tent as  in  Scotland.  It  need  not,  therefore,  excite  "our special 
wonder,"  that  our  name  and  nation  have  been  taken  away,  and 
our  candlestick  has  been  removed ;  that  we  have  been  weighed 
in  the  balances,  and  found  wanting  in  that  true  faith  which 
consists  in  good  works  and  holy  obedience. 

A  session  of  parliament  commenced  on  the  6th  of  July; 
the  marquis  of  Tweeddale  was  sent  down  as  high  commis- 
sioner, the  earl  of  Seafield  was  lord  chancellor,  and  the  earl  of 
Cromarty  was  principal  secretary  of  state.  There  was  no- 
thing relating  to  religion  in  the  formal  introductory  speeches 
of  either  of  these  functionaries,  but  a  slight  assurance  of  her 
majesty's  design  to  maintain  the  establishment.  The  principal 
topic  of  all  their  speeches  was  an  earnest  recommendation  to 
settle  the  succession  to  the  crown  in  the  protestant  line  of  the 
House  of  Hanover,  which  had  not  yet  been  done  in  Scotland. 
The  debates  on  this  subject  entirely  occupied  the  attention  of 
parliament,  and  the  state  of  religion  of  the  two  great  religious 
parlies  in  the  nation  was  not  touched  upon.  The  parliament 
was  adjourned  on  the  28th  of  August2.  In  consequence  of  the 
intentional  delays  of  the  Scottish  parliament  in  settling  the 
succession,  the  two  Houses  in  England  passed  a  bill  to  render 
all  Scotchmen,  with  certain  exceptions,  aliens,  unless  the 
Scottish  parliament  agreed  to  the  English  settlement  of  the 
crown  in  the  House  of  Hanover,  or  on  "  Auld  Suphy,"  as 
the  Jacobites  delighted  to  call  her  serene  highness. 

1605. — As  formerly  mentioned,  the  surviving  prelates  de- 
termined to  preserve  the  apostolic  succession;  but  they  re- 
served the  government  of  the  church  in  their  own  hands,  and 
in  the  meantime  did  not  commit  any  diocese  to  the  care  of  the 

1  Rehearsals,  Cassandra,  Appendix,  vi.  265-268. 

2  Boyer's  Reign  of  Queen  Anne,  130-138— Lockhart's  Memoirs,  115-128. 
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newly-consecrated  bishops,  which  was,  unfortunately,  a  false 
step,  and  led  to  considerable  confusion  afterwards,  that  will 
fall  to  be  mentioned  as  we  proceed.  An  anonymous  writer 
says — "  Length  of  time  and  hard  circumstances  having  re- 
duced the  number  of  bishops  and  clergy,  the  bishops  thought 
of  assuming,  by  canonical  consecration,  some  of  the  clergy 
into  their  own  highest  order,  and  accordingly  the  archbishop 
of  Glasgow,  with  the  bishops  of  Edinburgh  and  Dunblane, 
did,  on  the  25th  of  January,  1705,  in  the  city  of  Edinburgh, 
consecrate  two  very  deserving  presbyters;  viz.  Mr.  John  Sage, 
who  had  been  one  of  the  ministers  of  Glasgow  before  the 
Revolution,  and  Mr.  John  Fullarton,  minister  also  before  the 
Revolution  in  Paisley.  The  consecration  of  these  two,  and 
of  others  to  be  mentioned  presently,  was  to  preserve  the  epis- 
copal succession.  They  concealed  their  characters,  and  per- 
formed no  episcopal  deed,  without  special  advice  and  authority 
from  the  consecrators1."  But  the  reasons  assigned  by  the  con- 
secrators  themselves,  in  the  letter  of  consecration  given  to 
bishop  Sage,  will  be,  perhaps,  satisfactory,  and  give  the  real 
cause  which  they  assigned. 

"  At  Edinburgh,  the  twenty-fifth  day  of  January,  in  the 
one  thousand  seven  hundred  and  fifth  year  from  the  Incarna- 
tion of  Our  Lord  and  Saviour; — We,  John,  by  divine  provi- 
dence archbishop  of  Glasgow;  Alexander,  by  divine  mercy 
bishop  of  Edinburgh,  and  Robert,  by  divine  mercy  bishop  of 
Dunblane,  in  the  fear  of  the  Lord;  considering  that  most  of 
our  dear  brethren  and  colleagues  in  the  episcopal  college, 
during  the  long  season  of  affliction  which  has  but  lately  passed 
away  from  our  church,  have  fallen  asleep  in  the  Lord,  and 
that  the  few  of  us  who  are  by  divine  mercy  left,  are  almost 
exhausted  by  multiplied  cares  and  diseases,  and  the  pressure 
of  old  age:  Wherefore,  from  the  duty  we  owe  to  God,  the  holy 
church,  and  to  posterity,  we  have  resolved  to  entrust  the  epis- 
copal charge,  character,  and  power,  to  other  good  and  faithful 
men,  and  such  as  are  able  to  teach  and  to  rule ;  amongst  whom, 
as  from  our  own  knowledge,  we  are  convinced  that  our  reverend 
brother,  John  Sage,  master  of  arts,  and  priest  at  Glasgow,  is 
suitable  and  fit  for  so  great  an  office.  We,  therefore,  trusting 
to  the  protection  of  our  divine  office  according  to  the  grace 
given  to  us,  in  the  aforesaid  day,  month,  and  year  above  men- 
tioned, in  the  private  chapel  of  the  lord  archbishop  of  Glas- 

1  Manuscript  Memoirs  of  the  Episcopal  Church  of  Scotland,  from  the  memo- 
rable Revolution  in  1088. 
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gow,  have  ordained  and  consecrated  the  said  John  Sage,  and 
chosen  him  into  our  episcopal  college.  In  testimony  of  which 
we  have  ordered  the  seals  of  John,  archbishop  of  Glasgow, 
Alexander,  bishop  of  Edinburgh  (vicar  of  the  see  of  St.  An- 
drews, now  vacant),  to  be  affixed  to  this  instrument,  after  its 
subscription  with  our  own  hands. 

Sic  subscribitur,         Jo.  Glascuen, 

Alexander  Edinburgen, 
Robert  Dunblanen, 

(Loc.  Sigil.  Episcop.  Edin.)       (Loc.  Sigil.  Archiepis.  Glas.)1 

At  the  same  time  and  place,  the  archbishop  of  Glasgow, 
bishops  Rose  and  Douglass,  consecrated  Mr.  John  Fullarton, 
for  the  same  reasons  as  are  mentioned  in  bishop  Sage's  Letter 
of  Consecration,  to  preserve  the  apostolical  succession,  and  to 
assist  the  five  prelates  with  their  counsel  and  concurrence; 
but  they  agreed  not  to  exercise  jurisdiction  over  any  particular 
diocese.  Thus,  says  Mr.  Skinner,  "  a  plan  of  episcopacy  was 
introduced  into  the  church,  which,  it  must  be  owned,  was  not 
altogether  so  conformable  to  primitive  practice  as  could  have 
been  wished,  but  which  the  sagacity  of  these  prudent  and 
experienced  governors  saw  expedient  for  these  times,  though 
it  cannot  be  thought  they  proposed  it  to  be  perpetual,  as  was 
afterwards  pretended,  or  to  take  place  any  longer  than  it  should 
appear  proper  and  necessary  to  return  to  the  old  models2." 
At  the  time  of  his  consecration  bishop  Sage  was  domestic 
chaplain  to  John  Stewart,  Esq.,  of  Garntully,  in  whose  family 
he  had  resided  several  years.  Bishop  Sage's  biographer  says 
of  him,—"  His  extraordinary  endowments,  and  especially  his 
exemplary  life  and  conversation,  and  his  consummated  wis- 
dom and  prudence,  made  him  dear  to  all  the  numerous  and 
excellent  relations  and  friends  of  that  great  family;  and  his 
influence  and  care  reached  over  all  that  country;  for  as  he 
was  highly  admired  and  esteemed  by  all  ranks  of  men,  so  he 
was  most  careful  to  employ  the  rare  talents  God  had  given 
him  for  the  benefit  and  advantage  of  all3." 

The  queen  again  permitted  the  General  Assembly  to  meet 
on  the  29th  of  March.     The  marquis  of  Annandale  was  sent 

1  Primitive  Truth  and  Order  vindicated  from  Modern  Misrepresentation. 
Appendix,  526,  527. 

2  List  of  the  consecration  and  succession  of  Scots  bishops  since  the  Revolu- 
tion in  1688,  under  William  III.,  as  far  as  the  consecration  of  bishop  Seabury  is 
concerned,  p.  75— Skinner's  Ecclesiastical  History,  ii.  503 — Perceval's  Apology 
for  the  Doctrine  of  the  Apostolic  Succession.     2d  edit.  Appendix,  p.  253. 

3  Gillan's  Life  of  the  Rev.  and  learned  Mr.  John  Sage,  &c.  p.  31.  8vo.  1714, 
cap.  31. 
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down  commissioner,  and  the  Assembly  chose  Dr.Carstares,  prin- 
cipal of  the  university  of  Edinburgh,  their  moderator.  This  was 
an  act  of  gratitude  which  he  well  deserved  at  their  hands;  for 
had  he  not  been  the  man  of  William's  right  hand,  the  pres- 
byterian  communion  would  never  have  been  established.  His 
biographer  very  justly  says,  this  was  "  an  honour  to  which 
he  was  justly  entitled,  not  only  by  his  services  to  the  church, 
but  by  his  character,  which  was  excellently  suited  to  command 
the  respect,  and  moderate  the  heats,  of  so  numerous,  and  in 
those  days  so  turbulent  a  judicatory 1."  In  a  letter  addressed 
to  him  at  this  time  by  the  lord  chancellor  Seafield,  his  lord- 
ship says, — "  I  told  my  lord  Portland  you  governed  the  church, 
the  university,  &c."  This  is  always  the  case  in  republican 
institutions;  men  of  address  and  ability  aspire  to  and  reach 
the  supreme  power,  without  reference  to  office;  whereas,  in  a 
well-regulated  hierarchy,  it  is  the  office  that  is  respected,  and 
not  the  talents  of  the  man  who  is  placed  as  the  governor  of  the 
church.  In  the  church  it  is  the  office,  which  is  of  God,  that  is 
respected,  but  in  the  kirk  it  is  the  man;  hence  their  acknow- 
ledged turbulence,  contention,  intrigue,  and  partizanship. 

There  is  nothing  particular  to  be  observed  in  her  majesty's 
letter,  or  in  the  reply,  which  is  merely  an  echo  of  it.  On  the 
9th  of  April  the  Assembly  deposed  Mr.  John  Hepburn,  for 
asserting  "  that  communicating  with  persons  scandalous  made 
those  that  communicate  with  them  guilty  of  unworthy  commu- 
nicating— because  he  neither  had  dispensed  the  holy  sacrament 
of  the  Lord's  Supper  to  others,  nor  partaken  thereof  himself, 
for  more  than  sixteen  years! — because  he  had  intruded  into 
settled  kirks — that  he  had  said,  the  ministers  clapped  people's 
heads,  and  profaned  the  sacrament  by  giving  it  to  drunkards, 
swearers,  &c. ;  and  that  if  they  got  not  another  religion,  they 
and  their  religion  would  go  to  the  bottomless  pit"''  Indeed, 
there  seemed  to  be  some  little  danger  of  this  last  consumma- 
tion, and  it  was  greatly  assisted  in  its  downward  journey  by 
the  contempt  into  which  the  kirk  had  preached  both  of  their 
so-called  sacraments.  Sixteen  years  was  certainly  a  long  time 
to  omit  their  pretended  sacrament,  or  Occasion,  as  they  call  it, 
even  although  there  was  no  discerning  of  the  Lord's  Body,  no 
commemorative  sacrifice  in  it.  He  was  not  in  the  fierce  and 
strong  wind  that  broke  asunder  the  rocks,  nor  in  the  earthquake 
that  had  overturned  His  church ;  but  in  the  still  small  voice  of 
obedience  and  charity,  in  faith  believing,  proceeding  onwards 

1  Life,  &c.  prefixed  to  State  Papers,  p.  74. 
VOL.  IV.  C 
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to  faith  obeying  His  holy  will;  an  obedience  which  had  been 
practised  by  the  whole  church  catholic  from  the  beginning. 
As  the  kirk  now  managed  these  Occasions  much  sin  was  com- 
mitted at  them,  when  great  multitudes  were  collected  toge- 
ther; and  as  they  were,  they  were  often  depraved  to  supersti- 
tious purposes.  An  author  already  cited,  says, — These  Occa- 
sions "  serve  nearly  the  same  ends  in  our  [presbyterian]  church 
that  confession  and  absolution  do  among  the  papists ;  our  peo- 
ple put  on  a  very  demure  look  some  days  before  the  sacra- 
ment; the  gloom  gradually  gathers  upon  their  faces  as  it 
approaches,  and  they  look  like  criminals  going  to  execu- 
tion when  the  day  is  come.  Just  so  may  it  be  seen  in  the 
popish  countries,  in  the  seasons  set  apart  for  confession  and 
penance;  but  in  both  countries  the  professed  repentance 
proves  only  a  flash  of  devotion,  and,  as  if  matters  were  made 
up  with  the  Deity,  and  all  former  accounts  cleared,  the  papist 
soon  puts  off  his  penitential  countenance,  and  the  presbyte- 
rian lays  by  his  sacramental  face;  and  they  and  we,  in  a  little 
time,  are  the  same  men  that  we  were  before 1." 

The  only  other  occurrence  worthy  of  notice  was  the  nomi- 
nation of  a  commission  for  planting  the  north,  nearly  all  the 
churches  of  which  were  declared  to  be  vacant,  although,  in 
fact,  they  were  occupied  by  the  episcopal  incumbents.  The 
foundation  of  the  inclinations  of  the  people  was  a  misnomer 
everywhere  out  of  the  province  of  Glasgow,  where  the  rabble 
had  done  execution  on  the  clergy ;  but  in  the  largest,  and  at 
that  time  the  most  populous,  part  of  the  kingdom,  the  people 
were  decidedly  attached  to  episcopacy.  The  commissioner 
dissolved  the  Assembly  in  due  course  on  the  12th  of  April, 
and  ordered  the  next  meeting  to  be  held  on  the  first  Thursday 
of  April  next  year. 

A  session  of  parliament  met  on  the  28th  of  June ;  the  duke 
of  Argyle  sat  as  lord  high  commissioner.  The  principal  object 
of  this  session  was,  the  two  grand  political  points  which  then 
engrossed  the  public  mind  of  all  parties — the  settlement  of 
the  order  of  the  succession  to  the  crown,  and  the  treaty  of 
Union  between  the  kingdoms.  A  majority  in  the  house  car- 
ried a  resolution  to  leave  the  nomination  of  the  Scottish  com- 
missioners to  the  queen's  appointment;  and  immediately  after 
this  point  was  settled,  an  act  was  passed,  empowering  com- 
missioners to  meet  and  treat  with  England.  The  Scottish 
parliament  restricted  the  commissioners  from  treating  about 

1  A  Blacksmith's  Letter  to  the  Ministers  and  Elders  of  the  Kirk. 
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church  government,  which  was  supposed  to  be  sufficiently- 
secure  in  the  embraces  of  the  Claim  of  Right.  The  parliament 
was  adjourned  on  the  21st  of  September1. 

1706. — The  General  Assembly  met  in  the  midst  of  much 
public  excitement  on  the  4th  of  April,  and  the  earl  of  Glas- 
gow was  lord  commissioner;  but  there  was  no  business  of 
any  importance  before  them.  By  the  prudent  management 
of  Dr.  Carstares  the  ministers  were  kept  within  the  bounds 
of  prudence  upon  the  exciting  subject  of  the  incorporating 
union  of  the  two  kingdoms.  Amongst  the  people,  the  Treaty  of 
Union  met  with  almost  universal  opposition.  Lockhart  says, 
the  interest  of  the  distressed  royal  family  in  exile  increased 
to  such  a  degree,  that  four  parts  of  five  of  the  nobility  and 
gentry,  and  above  half  of  the  Commons  over  the  whole  king- 
dom, on  every  occasion  expressed  their  inclination  and  readi- 
ness to  assist  in  their  restoration. 

Before  the  meeting  of  parliament  her  majesty's  ministers 
gave  such  a  representation  of  the  treaty,  that  public  opinion 
began  to  waver,  and  to  think  more  favourably  of  it;  but  no 
sooner  did  the  articles  appear  in  print,  than  they  were  as  uni- 
versally disliked.  The  presbyterian  ministers  conceived  fears 
that  the  kirk  was  in  danger,  and  began  to  preach  vehemently 
against  the  Union ;  and  several  presbyteries  and  the  commis- 
sion sent  addresses  against  it.  Nevertheless,her  majesty  issued 
commissions  for  both  kingdoms,  appointing  the  commissioners 
Among  the  English  commissioners  were  the  archbishops  of 
Canterbury  and  York;  but  the  latter  would  take  no  share  in 
the  ncgociations,  and  never  was  present  at  any  of  their  meet- 
ings. There  were  no  presbyterian  ministers  among  the 
Scottish  commissioners,  neither  was  the  kirk  represented  by 
any  one  of  her  sons. 

The  earl  of  Leven  wrote  from  London  to  Dr.  Carstares,  in 
the  month  of  June,  stating  that  "  there  have  been  several  repre- 
sentations from  people  of  quality,  particularly  from  the  duke 
of  Athole,  to  the  Secretary  of  State,  complaining  of  the  seve- 
rities of  the  presbyterians,  in  several  shires,  against  the  epis- 
copal clergy,  both  in  churches  and  meeting-houses.  Of  this  the 
secretaries  were  obliged  to  acquaint  the  queen  ;  but  they  did  it 
very  favourably,  and  told  [her  majesty]  they  could  give  no 
opinion,  having  heard  only  one  side,  and  they  were  persuaded 
nothing  would  be  done  but  in  moderation,  and  conform  to  law, 
in  which  her  majesty  is  perfectly  satisfied."  That  is,  the  per- 
secution was  so  "favourably"  represented  to  her,  that  she  was 

1  Lockhart's  Memoirs,  178 — Burnet's  Own  Times,  v. — Carstares'  State  Papers. 
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made  to  believe  that  there  was  no  persecution  at  all,  but  that 
the  episcopal  clergy  were  unreasonable  and  unruly  men :  this 
was  the  way  in  which  her  grandfather  was  imposed  on.  "  Now," 
continues  his  lordship,  "  I  must  say  that  it  is  a  great  neglect 
that  there  is  no  information  given  here  to  any  of  your  friends 
when  any  such  process  is  iutented,  that  so  we  might  know 
whether  they  are  intruders  or  not;  the  want  of  which  makes 
us  at  a  loss  how  to  answer.  I  believe  the  earl  of  London  is  to 
write  to  the  advocate,  that  matters  may  be  managed  with  mo- 
deration at  this  time ;  but  this  I  believe  you  will  be  as  much 
for  as  I.  But,  however,  this  is  no  way  to  hinder  that  just  pro- 
secution that  may  be  necessary,  both  for  the  vindicating  the 
legal  establishment  of  the  church,  and  the  discouragement  of 
the  insolency  of  intruders1."  It  appears  from  this  letter,  that 
deception  had  been  practised  on  the  queen,  and  that  she  did 
not  know  the  extent  of  the  persecution  that  raged  in  Scotland ; 
and  her  good  intentions  in  bestowing  the  bishop's  property 
on  the  distressed  clergy  were  completely  nullified,  and  her 
bounty  turned  into  another  channel.  So  here  has  the  national 
crime  of  sacrilege  been  doubly  committed ;  in  robbing  the 
prelates  of  their  property  in  the  first  instance,  and  in  robbing 
the  whole  church  of  that  which  the  queen  had  ordered  to  be 
restored  to  it,  in  the  second. 

The  proposed  Union  excited  very  violent  feelings,  espe- 
cially in  that  class  of  society  that  was  under  the  immediate  in- 
fluence of  the  presbyterian  ministers ;  the  commission  of  the 
General  Assembly,  therefore,  sent  up  a  strong  remonstrance  and 
address  to  the  queen  against  it.  The  articles  of  the  Union 
were  debated,  and  agreed  to  by  the  respective  commissioners, 
on  the  2d  of  July.  Three  copies  were  made — one  for  each  of 
the  houses  of  parliament  of  each  kingdom ;  but  in  the  treaty,  as 
signed  at  London,  and  as  it  is  set  down  by  De  Foe,  in  his  history 
of  it,  there  is  not  one  word  on  the  subject  of  religion.  We  learn 
from  Carstares  that  the  remonstrance  that  was  sent  up  to 
the  queen,  by  the  commission  of  the  Assembly,  against  any 
incorporating  union  of  the  kingdoms,  was  from  a  fear  lest 
the  kirk  should  be  polluted  by  the  spiritual  estate  in  the  im- 
perial parliament.  They  protested  against  allowing  or  giving 
any  manner  of  consent  for  the  English  parliament  to  take  any 
steps  for  the  security  of  the  church  of  England,  which,  they 
said,  would  be  to  homologate  episcopacy,  and  to  bring  horri- 
ble guilt  upon  them  and  their  posterity.  They  objected  to  any 
other  union  than  to  "  one  in  the  Lord ;"  that  is,  such  an  union 

1  Carstares'  State  Papers,   753. 
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as  was  consistent  with  the  Covenant  obligations  of  extirpating 
episcopacy,  and  establishing  presbytery  in  England.  One  of 
Dr.  Carstares'  correspondents  mentions  another  intemperate 
address  from  the  commission  afterwards,  during  the  sitting  of 
parliament,  and  he  "  wishes  it  were  possible  to  think  of  some 
expedient  by  which  the  kirk  might  retrieve  her  character,  and 
might  yet  have  the  honour  of  being  zealous  in  promoting  this 
Union "."  To  gratify  the  kirk,  therefore,  her  majesty  issued  a 
proclamation  against  the  episcopal  clergy,  and  the  duke  of 
Queensberry  wrote  to  the  privy  council,  in  pursuance  of  the 
address  of  the  commission,  "  to  let  the  laws  loose  against  the 
dissenting  clergy,'''  as  they  insolently  called  the  priests  of  the 
holy  catholic  church.  In  consequence,  the  episcopal  chapels 
in  Edinburgh,  and  throughout  the  kingdom,  were  shut  up,  and 
no  public  worship  was  allowed  to  be  celebrated  within  them, 
or  even  in  the  private  dwellings  of  the  clergy.  They  would  not 
suffer  the  clergy  to  preach  in  the  vacant  churches,  nor  allow 
them  to  baptize  their  own  children,  nor  those  of  their  congrega- 
tions, either  in  chapels  or  in  private  houses2.  The  clergy  had 
now  no  alternative  but  to  submit,  for  the  law  made  it  high 
treason  to  speak  or  to  write  against  presbytery ;  therefore  the 
danger  to  life  and  liberty  was  too  great  to  venture  on  any  re- 
monstrance or  petition  against  this  severe  and  unjust  order. 

Before  the  meeting  of  parliament,  the  articles  of  union 
that  had  been  agreed  on  by  the  national  commissioners  were 
published,  and  the  ministers  took  the  alarm  that  the  kirk 
government  was  in  danger,  and  "  they  loudly  bellowed 
against  the  wicked  union,  in  their  pulpits."  The  parliament 
met  on  the  3d  of  October  ;  the  duke  of  Queensberry  was  the 
high  commissioner,  and  the  earl  of  Seafield  the  chancellor. 
The  proposed  union  was  the  principal  topic  of  the  queen's 
letter,  and  renewed  assurances  were  given  of  her  majesty's  re- 
solution to  maintain  the  presbyterian  government.  Many  pe- 
titions and  remonstrances  were  presented  against  the  union, 
and  among  others,  one  from  the  commission  of  the  Assembly,  as 
follows  : — "  1.  That  the  sacramental  Test  being  the  condition 
of  access  to  places  of  trust  and  to  benefits  from  the  crown,  all 
of  our  communion  must  be  debarred  from  the  same,  if  not  in 
Scotland,  yet  through  the  rest  of  the  dominion  of  Britain  ; 
which  may  prove  of  the  most  dangerous  consequence  to  this 
church.  2.  That  this  church  and  nation  may  be  exposed  to 
the  farther  danger  of  new  oaths  from  the  parliament  of  Great 
Britain,  unless  it  be  provided  that  no  oath,  bond,  or  test  of 

1  Carstares' State  Papers,  755.  2  Cassandra,  Appendix,  255. 
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any  kind,  shall  be  required  of  any  minister  or  member  of  the 
church  of  Scotland,  which  are  inconsistent  with  the  known 

principles  of  this  church 3.  That  the  sovereigns  of 

Great  Britain  be  engaged  [by  oath]  to  maintain  the  doctrine, 
worship,  discipline,  and  government  of  this  church,  and  the 
rights  and  privileges  of  it,  as  by  law  are  now  established.  .  . 
...  4.  That  there  be  a  commission  for  plantation  of  kirks, 
valuation  of  tiends  ....  and  a  judicatory  in  Scotland  for 
redressing  of  grievances  and  judging  causes  which  were 
formerly  judged  by  the  privy  council — such  as  the  growth  of 
popery,  and  other  irregularities  ;  and  with  which  judicatory 
the  church  might  correspond  about  thanksgivings  and  fasts. 
.  ;  .  .  6.  And  in  the  last  place,  in  case  this  proposed  treaty 
of  union  shall  be  concluded,  this  nation  will  be  subjected  in 
its  civil  interest  to  a  British  parliament,  wherein  twenty-six 
prelates  are  to  be  constituent  members  and  legislators  ;  and  lest 
our  silence  should  be  constructed  to  import  our  consent  or  ap- 
probation of  the  civil  places  and  power  of  church-men,  we 
crave  leave,  in  all  humility  and  due  respect  to  your  grace  and 
honourable  estates  in  parliament,  to  represent  that  it  is  con- 
trary to  our  known  "principles  and  covenants  that  any  church- 
men should  bear  civil  offices  or  have  power  in  the  common- 
wealth1."— William  Wish  art,  Moderator. 

The  "  irregularities"  so  delicately  noticed  above, 
meant  the  existence  of  the  bishops  and  clergy  of  the  church, 
which  they  had  not  yet  been  able  to  extirpate  ;  but  which, 
with  such  a  commission  as  this,  for  which  they  petitioned, 
they  made  no  doubt  of  being  able  to  root  out  and  destroy. 
The  ministers  were  violent  against  the  union,  but  the  lay 
elders  were  in  its  favour,  and  thus  made  a  majority  in  the 
commission.  The  ministers,  therefore,  dwindled  away  insen- 
sibly to  their  manses  in  the  country,  and  nothing  was  done 
but  the  presenting  the  above  remonstrance.  Lockhart  says, 
"  the  brethren,  for  the  most  part,  were  guilty  of  sinful  silence, 
which  so  enraged  the  populace  against  them,  that  they  did  not 
stand  to  tell  them  to  their  faces  that  they  were  selfish  and  time- 
servers2."  The  multitude  of  the  addresses  from  all  parts  of 
the  kingdom  were  significant  indications  of  the  national  aver- 
sion to  the  union ;  but  the  parliament  paid  no  attention  to 
them.  The  insolence  of  the  mob  in  Edinburgh  grew  to  that 
height  that  the  commissioner  was  reviled  in  the  most  abusive 
language  when  he  appeared  on  the  streets,  and  his  guards  and 

1  De  Foe's  History,  Appendix,  618,  619. — Lockhart's  Memoirs,  241-42. 

2  Memoirs,  244. 
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attendants  were  pelted  with  stones.  On  the  12th  of  Novem- 
ber, an  act  for  the  security  of  the  establishment  passed  by  a 
majority  of  seventy-four  votes,  and  it  was  engrossed  into  the 
article.  It  statutes  and  ordains  .  ..."  And  her  majesty, 
with  advice  and  consent  foresaid,  expressly  provides  and  de- 
clares that  the  foresaid  true  protestant  religion,  contained  in 
the  above-mentioned  Confession  of  Faith,  with  the  form  and 
purity  of  worship  presently  in  use  within  this  church,  and  its 
presbyterian  church  government  and  discipline — that  is  to 
say,  the  government  of  the  church  by  kirk  sessions,  presbyte- 
ries, provincial  synods,  and  General  Assemblies,  all  established 
by  the  foresaid  acts  of  parliament,  pursuant  to  the  Claim  of 
Right — shall  remain  and  continue  unalterable  ;  and  that  the 
said  presbyterian  government  shall  be  the  only  government  of 

the  church  within  the  kingdom  of  Scotland That  the 

universities  of  St.  Andrews,  Glasgow,  Aberdeen,  and  Edin- 
burgh, as  now  established  by  law,  shall  continue  within  this 
kingdom  for  ever;  and  that  in  all  time  coming,  no  professors, 
principals,  regents,  masters,  or  others  bearing  office  in  any 
university,  college,  or  school  within  this  kingdom,  be  capable, 
or  be  admitted  or  allowed  to  continue  in  the  exercise  of  their 
said  functions,  but  such  as  shall  own  and  acknowledge  the 
civil  government  in  manner  prescribed  or  to  be  prescribed  by 
the  acts  of  parliament ;  as  also,  that  before  or  at  their  admis- 
sions, they  do  and  shall  acknowledge  and  profess,  and  shall 
subscribe  to,  the  foresaid  Confession  of  Faith,  as  the  confes- 
sion of  their  [own]  faith  ;  and  that  they  will  practise  and  con- 
form themselves  to  the  worship  presently  in  use  in  this  church, 
and  submit  themselves  to  the  government  and  discipline  there- 
of; and  never  endeavour,  directly  or  indirectly,  the  prejudice 
or  subversion  of  the  same  ;  and  that  before  the  respective 
presbyteries  of  their  bounds,  by  whatsomever  gift,  presenta- 
tion, or  provision,  they  may  be  thereto  provided. 

"  And  further,  her  majesty  ....  expressly  declares  and 
statutes,  that  none  of  the  subjects  of  this  kingdom  shall  be 
liable  to,  but  all  and  every  one  of  them  shall  be  for  ever  free 
of,  any  oath,  test,  or  subscription  within  this  kiugdom,  con- 
trary to  or  inconsistent  with  the  foresaid  true  protestant  reli- 
gion and  presbyterian  church  government,  worship,  and  dis- 
cipline, as  above  established  ;  and  that  the  same,  within  the 
bounds  of  this  church  and  kingdom,  shall  never  be  imposed 
upon  or  required  of  them  in  any  sort. 

"  And  lastly,  that  after  the  decease  of  her  present  ma- 
jesty, the  sovereign  succeeding  to  her  in  the  royal  government 
of  the  kingdom  of  Great  Britain  shall,  in  all  time  coming,  at 
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his  or  her  accession  to  the  crown,  swear  and  subscribe  that 
they  shall  inviolably  maintain  and  preserve  the  foresaid  settle- 
ment of  the  true  protestant  religion,  with  the  government, 
worship,  discipline,  rights  and  privileges  of  this  church,  as 
above  established  by  the  laws  of  this  kingdom,  in  prosecu- 
tion of  the  Claim  of  Right1." 

The  act  then  provides,  that  this  act  of  security,  with  the 
establishment  therein  contained,  shall  be  held  and  observed  in 
all  time  coming,  as  a  fundamental  and  essential  condition  of 
any  treaty  of  union  to  be  concluded  betwixt  the  two  king- 
doms, without  any  alteration  thereof  or  derogation  thereto  in 
any  sort,  for  ever.  It  is  hardly  possible  for  language  to  con- 
vey a  stronger  idea  of  security  than  this  act  presents ;  yet 
lord  Belhaven  and  some  others  thought  that  it  was  not  a  suf- 
ficient security  for  the  establishment.  There  were  dangerous 
riots  at  Glasgow,  Dumfries,  and  other  places,  against  the 
union,  and  the  mobs  threatened  to  march  to  Edinburgh  and 
dissolve  the  parliament.  As  soon  as  the  Act  of  Security  was 
passed,  the  zeal  of  the  ministers  against  the  union  began  to 
slacken,  and  the  commission  sent  a  circular  letter  to  the  pres- 
byteries, wherein,  "  to  exoner  their  consciences,  they  recom- 
mended to  all  their  brethren  to  discountenance  and  discourage 
all  irregularities  and  tumults  tending  to  disturb  the  govern- 
ment." 

1707. — Mr.  Harley,  English  secretary  of  state,  pressed 
Dr.  Carstares,  by  letter  dated  January  7th,  to  procure  a  decla- 
ration from  the  commission  of  Assembly,  to  shew  their  appro- 
bation of  the  union  in  express  terms,  before  the  rising  of  par- 
liament ;  for,  says  he,  "  it  must  be  of  a  lasting  advantage  to 
the  church  of  Scotland  to  be  known  to  have  wished  well  to 
the  union,  and  to  have  promoted  it,  for  that  will  always  pro- 
cure her  the  confidence  and  countenance  of  all  governments 
that  shall  understand  the  true  interest  of  the  united  state." 
Dr.  Carstares  was  very  serviceable  at  this  time,  in  managing 
the  intractable  ministers  in  the  commission,  and  the  queen 
afterwards  thanked  him  for  the  great  service  he  had  rendered 
the  government2.  On  the  16th  of  January  the  Act  of  Secu- 
rity was  touched  with  the  sceptre ;  so  that  the  establishment 
of  the  kirk  received  a  double  sanction  in  this  parliament.  It 
was  not  enacted  singly  by  the  union  as  an  effect  of  the  treaty, 
but  it  was  established  by  an  express  law  before  the  union, 
and  again  repeated  in  the  body  of  the  treaty,  as  a  ratification 
and  recognition  of  what  was  before  an  established  law  of  the 

1  Acta  Parliameatonim.  2  Carstares'  State  Papers,  757. 
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of  the  kingdom.  Immediately  after  this  act  was  passed,  the 
commission  of  Assembly  presented  the  following  remonstrance 
to  parliament;  than  which  nothing  shews  more  intensely 
their  intolerance  and  bigotry,  and  their  resolution  to  carry 
out  the  obligations  of  the  Covenant : — 

"  Humbly  sheweth,  that  we,  considering  the  trust  reposed 
in  us  by  the  late  General  Assembly,  find  it  our  duty  to  lay  be- 
fore your  grace  and  lordships,  when,  as  we  are  informed,  you 
are  about  the  passing  of  an  act  of  ratification  of  the  ar- 
ticles of  the  treaty  of  union  betwixt  the  two  kingdoms  of 
Scotland  and  England,  which  contains  the  following  words  : — > 
'  Declaring,  nevertheless,  that  the  parliament  of  England 
may  provide  for  the  security  of  the  church  of  England  as 
they  shall  think  expedient,  to  take  place  within  the  bounds 
of  the  said  kingdom,  which  shall  not  suspend  or  derogate 
from  the  force  and  effect  of  this  present  ratification,  but  shall 
be  understood  as  here  included,  without  any  necessity  of  any 
new  ratification  in  the  parliament  of  Scotland  :'  which  clause 
seems  to  us  not  only  to  be  like  a  blank,  put,  with  your  grace 
and  lordships'  consent,  in  the  hands  of  the  parliament  of 
England,  to  enact  what  they  shall  think  fit  for  securing  the 
hierarchy  and  ceremonies  of  their  church,  but  also  a  consent 
that  it  be  an  article  and  fundamental  of  the  union,  and,  as  it  is 
contained  in  your  ratification,  cannot  but  imply  a  manifest 
homologation.  We  do,  therefore,  humbly  beseech  your  grace 
and  lordships,  that  there  be  no  such  stipulation  or  consent 
for  the  establishment  of  that  hierarchy  and  ceremonies  [in 
England]  as  you  would  not  involve  yourselves  and  this  nation 
in  guilt,  and  as  you  consult  the  peace  and  quiet  of  this  nation, 
both  in  church  and  state.  We  pray  that  God  may  bless  and 
preserve  our  gracious  queen,  and  direct  your  grace  and  lord- 
ships in  this  and  all  the  great  and  momentous  affairs  which 
are  or  may  be  before  you1." 

This  monstrous  piece  of  intolerance  justly  gave  great  of- 
fence in  England,  and  Carstares'  correspondents  complained  of 
it,  and  requested  him  to  get  up  some  address  to  remove  the  ill 
impression  which  this  effect  of  the  Covenant  had  produced. 
Even  De  Foe  is  staggered  at  it,  and  cannot  defend  it;  albeit 
a  mortal  enemy  of  the  church.  The  kirk,  however,  was  per- 
fectly consistent,  and  acted  decidedly  in  conformity  with  her 
genuine  and  avowed  principles.  So  recently  as  the  year  of 
grace,  1820,  a  consistent  body  of  presbyterians  entirely  coin- 
cides with  the  above  remonstrance,  and  says  : — "  Our  national 

1  De  Foe's  Hist,  of  the  Union,  480  ;  and  App.  625. 
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guilt  was  increased  by  the  terms  in  which  the  incorporating 
union  between  England  and  Scotland  was  settled,  and  the 
measures  which  followed  upon  it.  How  desirable  soever  the 
union  was  in  itself,  and  how  great  soever  the  political  advan- 
tages which  have  resulted  from  it  are,  yet  the  maintenance  of 
the  hierarchy  and  ceremonies  in  England  being  declared  a  fun- 
damental and  essential  article  of  it,  the  nation  of  Scotland,  by 
giving  its  consent  to  this,  virtually  renounced  that  sacred 
league  and  oath  which  it  was  previously  under,  to  endeavour 
the  reformation  [extirpation]  of  religion  in  England1 ." 
But  this  intolerant  bigotry  was  not  confined  to  the  presby- 
terians  in  Scotland,  for  the  same  sentiments  were  entertained 
by  their  brethren  in  England.  Upon  the  confirmation  of  the 
act  of  Uniformity,  C al amy  remarks  : — "  The  thus  confirming 
the  act  of  Uniformity  and  the  ecclesiastical  constitution  here 
in  England,  in  all  particulars,  upon  the  present  foot,  for  per- 
petuity, was  reckoned  by  the  dissenters  to  make  their  way  the 
clearer,  since  all  hopes  of  a  further  reformation  of  the  consti- 
tution (of  which  there  is  so  much  need)  were  hereby  taken 
away.  The  old  puritans,  many  of  them,  fell  in  with  the  esta- 
blished church,  in  hope  of  that  way  contributing  to  a  further 
reformation  ;  and  they  that  adhere  to  their  principles  have, 
since  the  restoration,  been  often  pressed  to  imitate  their  exam- 
ple, and  fall  in  with  the  established  church,  with  that  view  ; 
and  some  worthy  persons  have  actually  done  it." 

The  act  of  the  parliament  of  England  for  the  security  of 
their  own  church  is  very  similar  to  the  Scottish  act,  and  pro- 
vides that  the  act  of  Uniformity  and  some  others  shall  re- 
main and  be  in  force  for  ever.  The  acts  establishing  the  re- 
spective churches  of  the  two  kingdoms  were  no  parts  of  the 
treaty,  but  the  distinct  act  and  deed  of  the  parliament  of  each 
kingdom  ;  and  if  the  Scots  kirk  thought  they  sinned  in  homo- 
logating episcopacy  in  England,  the  church  of  England  was 
equally  guilty  in  recognising  and  establishing  presbytery  in 
Scotland  ;  with  this  material  distinction,  that  what  was  done 
in  Scotland  was  an  act  of  the  state  only,  whereas  in  England 
both  church  and  state  united  in  "homologating"  presbytery. 
But,  in  truth,  neither  party  had  any  other  concern  in  the  case 
than  to  secure  that  which  belonged  to  themselves  ;  and  which 
each  party  was  fully  entitled  to  do.  The  ratification  of  the 
Treaty  of  Union  passed  in  the  Scottish  parliament  on  the 
16th  of  January,  and  on  the  18th  the  duke  of  Queensberry 
despatched  it  to  London  by  an  express.     Several  gentlemen, 

1  Testimony  of  Orig.  Seceders,  40. 
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anticipating  some  honourable  marks  of  distinction,  contended 
for  the  honour  of  being  the  bearer  of  it  to  the  queen  ;  but,  to 
avoid  giving  offence  to  the  disappointed  fiery  claimants,  the 
commissioner  sent  it  up  by  a  private  express.  The  queen 
immediately  caused  it  to  be  laid  before  both  Houses  of  Par- 
liament at  the  same  time ;  and  it  was  read  in  the  Commons 
on  the  22d  of  January,  and,  as  the  best  way  to  go  through  the 
whole,  they  ordered  every  article  to  be  read  and  voted  upon 
singly,  in  a  committee  of  the  whole  House.  "  It  may,  per- 
haps, surprise  posterity,"  says  De  Foe,  "  when  the  debates, 
disputes,  heats,  and  long  speeches  which  these  articles  oc- 
casioned in  Scotland  come  to  be  read,  and  they  shall  come  to 
understand  that,  in  the  House  of  Commons  in  England,  every 
article  passed  one  by  one,  after  the  sedatest  reading,  calmest 
considering,  and  leisurely  proceeding,  without  any  opposition, 
amendment,  or  alteration — no,  not  in  the  least.  There  was 
some  small  opposition  against  it  in  general,  in  the  House  of 
Lords,  but  no  amendment  offered  to  any  particular  article, 
nor  any  thing  considerable  objected1."  In  that  house,  a  lay 
peer  moved,  that  as  the  Scottish  parliament  had  given  a  cha- 
racter of  the  kirk,  by  extolling  its  worship  and  government, 
their  lordships  should  not  be  behind  hand  in  giving  a  charac- 
ter of  the  best  constituted  church  in  the  world.  Bishop  Bull 
immediately  rose,  and  said,  "  My  lords,  I  second  what  that 
noble  lord  has  moved,  and  do  think  it  highly  reasonable,  that 
in  this  bill  a  character  should  be  given  of  our  most  excellent 
church ;  for,  my  lords,  whoever  is  skilled  in  primitive  anti- 
quity, must  allow  it  for  a  certain  and  evident  truth  that  the 
church  of  England  is,  in  her  doctrine,  discipline,  and  wor- 
ship, most  agreeable  to  primitive  and  apostolical  institution2." 
Several  peers  offered  the  following  rider  to  the  treaty,  which 
was  read  a  first  time,  but  the  second  reading  was  negatived: — 
"  Provided  always,  that  nothing  in  this  ratification  contained 
shall  be  construed  to  extend  to  an  approbation  or  an  acknow- 
ledgment of  the  truth  of  the  presbyterian  way  of  worship, 
or  allowing  the  religion  of  the  [established]  church  of  Scot- 
land to  be  what  it  is  styled — '  the  true  protestant  religion3.'" 
The  original  treaty  was  ordered  to  be  lodged  in  the  Tower  of 
London,  amongst  the  registers  and  rolls  of  parliament,  in  per- 
petuam  rei  memoriam. 

On  the  19th  of  March  the  exemplification  of  the  act  of 


1  De  Foe's  History  of  the  Union,  484,  485. 

1  Nelson's  Life  of  Bp.  Bull,  cited  in  Episcopal  Magazine,  ii.  490i 
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parliament  of  England,  ratifying  the  treaty  of  Union  betwixt 
Scotland  and  England,  under  the  great  seal  of  England,  was 
read  in  the  Scottish  parliament,  and  ordered  to  be  recorded. 
The  act  for  securing  the  protestant  religion  and  presbyterian 
church  government  was  ordered  to  be  proclaimed  and  printed. 
It  was  an  object  of  general  surprise,  and,  to  the  opponents  of 
the  Union,  of  considerable  disappointment,  that  the  treaty 
had  been  so  readily  and  so  summarily  passed  in  the  English 
parliament,  without  the  least  deviation,  alteration,  or  amend- 
ment whatever.  The  only  addition  made  to  it  was  the  inser- 
tion of  the  act  of  Security  for  the  church  of  England,  corre- 
sponding to  the  same  insertion  in  Scotland.  His  grace  the 
commissioner  thanked  the  House  for  their  important  public  ser- 
vices, and  for  their  particular  kindness  to  himself;  and  then  ad- 
journed the  House  till  the  22d  of  April.  On  that  day  it  again 
met,  when  the  act  of  Union  was  touched  with  sceptre,  with 
the  usual  formalities,  and  the  House  again  adjourned  till  the 
28th;  when  it  again  met,  and  was  dissolved  For  Ever1. 

Out  of  the  evils  which  our  own  sins,  and  their  consequent 
punishments,  bring  upon  us,  God,  in  His  merciful  goodness, 
often  realizes  blessings  and  benefits  where  we  least  expect  or 
deserve  them.     The  Scottish  patriots  of  that  day  saw  nothing 
but  unmitigated  evil  in  the  Union  ;  but  we,  who  live  a  century 
and  a  half  later,  have  reason  to  be  thankful  for  the  blessings 
which  thatevent  has  produced.  Yet,  perhaps  I  may  be  singular, 
but  I  cannot  help  thinking  that  the  Union  was  a  punishment 
to  Scotland  for  her  national  sins.     Ever  since  the  Norman 
Conquest  it  has  been  the  policy  of  every  monarch  who  has 
swayed  the  English  sceptre  to  endeavour  to  annex  Scotland 
to  the  crown  of  England,  either  by  marriage,  by  conquest,  or  by 
union.     The  basis  for  the  first  mode  was  laid  in  the  marriage 
of  Saint  Margaret,  of  blessed  memory,  with  Malcolm  Can- 
more.     Margaret  was  the  sister  of  Edgar  Atheling,  who  was 
the  true  heir  to  the  English  throne  in  the  Saxon  line,  and  her 
descendant,  James  VI.,  restored  that  line  to  England,  after  an 
interval  of  upwards  of  five  hundred  years.     Henry  I.  of  Eng- 
land married  Matilda,  St.  Margaret's  daughter,  and  several 
intermarriages  took  rjlace.     The  marriage,  however,  that  was 
the  more  immediate  forerunner  of  the  union,  was  that  of  James 
IV.  with  the  princess  Margaret,  eldest  daughter  of  Henry  VII., 
in  the  year  1504.      This  princess  became  a  widow  in  1513, 
and  next  year  married  Archibald  Douglas,  earl  of  Angus,  by 
whom  she  had  a  daughter  named   Margaret,  who  married 

1   De  Foe's  History  of  the  Union,  p.  527. 
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Matthew  Stewart,  earl  of  Lennox,  ivhose  son,  Henry  Stewart, 
lord  Darnley,  married  her  descendant  by  her  first  marriage, 
Mary  queen  of  Scots.  As  Henry  VIII.'s  family  became  ex- 
tinct, the  descendant  of  his  sister  Margaret,  queen  of  James  IV., 
by  her  second  marriage,  James  VI.  was  the  heir  of  the  English 
throne  after  Elizabeth's  death.  He  was  the  son  of  Henry  lord 
Darnley  and  his  cousin  queen  Mary,  and  united  the  pretensions 
of  both  his  father  and  his  mother  to  the  throne  of  England ; 
and  his  accession  paved  the  way  to  that  peaceable  union 
which  was  accomplished  by  his  great  grand-daughter  Anne. 

The  conquest  of  Scotland  had  often  been  attempted ;  but 
never  was  accomplished,  till  the  demon  of  religious  discord 
and  fanaticism  laid  the  kingdom  prostrate  at  the  feet  of  Oliver 
Cromwell.  In  her  wars  with  France,  England's  strength  was 
greatly  weakened  by  having  a  powerful  enemy  in  her  rear, 
ever  ready  to  attack  her  when  engaged  with  her  continental 
enemies.  The  removal  of  this  troublesome  neighbour  was 
worth  almost  any  price,  and  it  is  evident  the  English  commis 
sioners  made  considerable  sacrifices  of  national  advantages 
to  what  may  not  unfitly  be  denominated  the  weaker  vessel. 
Instead  of  a  dangerous  enemy,  the  Union  made  Scotland  an 
integral  part  of  her  territory,  and  her  firmest  friend,  and  she 
has  ever  since  stood  shoulder  to  shoulder  with  her  in  all  he-r 
glorious  achievements  by  sea  and  land.  Long  cherished  enmi- 
ties, emulations,  and  desolating  wars,  have  ceased  for  ever ; 
and  the  native  valour  of  each  country  is  now  combined  in  car- 
rying the  scourge  of  war  far  from  the  shores  of  the  united  king- 
dom. Since  that  important  epoch  all  things  have  become 
new ;  instead  of  the  ancient  distinctions  of  name  and  race,  the 
old  names  have  been  sunk  in  the  new  style  of  Great  Britain 
— the  British  crown — the  British  parliament — the  British  em- 
pire— the  British  sovereign,  and  British  interests. 

Amongst  the  first  projects  that  James  VI.  entertained  after 
his  accession  to  "  the  promised  land,"  as  he  called  it,  was  the 
proposal  of  an  incorporating  union  ;  but  the  pear  was  not  then 
ripe.  Charles  I.  had  no  time  to  think  on  such  a  subject;  but 
Oliver  Cromwell  not  only  thought  of  it,  but  in  some  degree 
accomplished  it,  by  having  an  united  parliament  for  the  two 
kingdoms.  Charles  II.  more  than  once  proposed  an  union  ; 
but  the  people  on  both  banks  of  the  Tweed  looked  upon  the 
scheme  as  chimerical,  and  the  parliaments  of  neither  country 
would  enter  heartily  into  it.  An  achievement  of  a  different 
nature  stimulated  the  ambition  of  James  VII.  An  union  of 
slavery  to  the  dominion  of  the  bishop  of  Rome  was  the  soli- 
tary occupant  of  his  gloomy  thoughts;  and  it  was  necessary 
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rather  to  divide  than  to  unite  the  kingdoms  for  the  accomplish- 
ment of  this  mad  project.  He  met,  however,  with  the  most 
powerful  and  determined  resistance  from  the  weakest  and  most 
unexpected  quarter, — the  bishops  and  the  clergy  of  both  king- 
doms. From  the  first  moment  of  William's  settlement  on  his 
father-in-law's  throne,  he  proposed,  and  never  ceased  to  recom- 
mend and  to  urge,  an  union  of  the  kingdoms ;  and  he  repeatedly 
said  that  the  crown  of  England  would  never  possess  military 
strength  and  resources  till  that  event  should  mingle  the  national 
troops  under  one  standard  in  the  field.  Queen  Anne  set  in  real 
earnest  to  accomplish  this  difficult  task ;  and  declared  that 
she  would  consider  its  accomplishment  the  greatest  glory  of 
her  reign.  In  her  speech  to  her  English  parliament  she 
said,  "  I  hope  it  will  be  a  lasting  blessing  to  the  whole  island, 
a  great  addition  to  its  wealth  and  power,  and  a  firm  security 
to  the  protestant  religion." 

In  the  first  two  points  her  majesty's  hopes  have  been  com- 
pletely realized ;  but  the  passing  of  the  "  Roman  Catholic 
Relief  Bill"  has  removed  that  security  to  religion  which  her 
majesty  hoped  would  be  permanent.  The  Jesuits  of  the  present 
day  are  wiser  in  their  generation  than  those  of  the  time  of 
James  VII.  They  find  that  they  can  accomplish  their  objects 
better  by  affecting  liberality,  than  by  practising  bigotry. 
Liberal  acts  of  parliament,  that  level  "  the  walls  of  Jericho ;" 
that  remove  the  church's  fences  and  landmarks;  that  admit 
papists  to  places  and  power,  and  to  legislate  for  the  reformed 
catholic  church  of  the  united  empire,  as  well  as  for  the  pro- 
testant kirk  of  Scotland;  that  abolish  ten  bishopricks  "at  one 
fell  swoop,"  besides  others  in  England,  will  answer  the  pur- 
poses of  the  Jesuits  much  better  than  dispensing  with  the  laws 
did,  during  their  former  supremacy  in  the  government  in  Father 
Petre's  time. 

I  have  said  it  may  be  considered  as  a  punishment  to 
North  Britain ;  and  when  the  long  course  of  national  sins 
of  a  religious  nature  that  have  been  displayed  in  this  history, 
not  to  speak  of  those  of  a  political  character,  which  have 
been  foreign  to  this  work,  is  considered,  it  can  hardly,  I  think, 
be  disputed.  The  Jews  were  afraid  that  the  Romans  would 
come  and  take  away  their  name  and  nation ;  but  has  not  our 
name  and  nation  been  taken  away ;  the  seat  of  government 
removed  from  its  capital ;  its  ancient  parliament  diminished, 
and  merged  into  the  British  parliament ;  its  peers  made  elective ; 
its  church  no  longer  an  estate  of  the  realm,  not  even  its  kirk  re- 
presented in  parliament ;  its  name  sunk  in  that  of  England  or 
of  Britain,  and  the  whole  external  relations  of  the  government 
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known  only  by  the  name  of  the  cabinet  of  England  ?  But  when 
the  manifold  national  sins  and  provocations  are  considered,  by 
which,  as  a  nation,  we  have  provoked  the  Lord  to  anger,  we 
can  only  lay  our  hand  on  our  mouths,  and  our  mouths  in  the 
dust,  and  turn  to  Him  with  thanksgivings  and  praise  for  re- 
membering mercy  in  the  midst  of  judgment. 

We  provoked  the  Lord  before  what  is  called  the  Reforma- 
tion, by  all  the  sins  that  the  Roman  church  is  heir  to,  espe- 
cially in  vitiating  the  apostolic  succession  by  lay-admixtures  ; 
and  after  that  event  by  the  most  enormous  sacrilege  as  a  na- 
tional act.  We  robbed  God  of  every  species  of  property  that 
the  genuine  piety  and  the  spurious  superstition  of  our  ances- 
tors had  bestowed  on  Him  for  His  worship  ;  and  we  cast  down 
His  temples;  destroyed  His  altars;  removed  not  only  the  daily 
sacrifice  of  prayer  and  praise,  but  we  rendered  the  land  deso- 
late by  extirpating  His  priesthood,  and  so  interdicting  the 
sacraments  generally  necessary  to  salvation.  Our  so-called 
reformers  produced  unparalleled  immorality  in  private  life ; 
the  sin  that  brought  on  the  deluge;  that  sank  the  cities  of  the 
plain  in  fire  and  brimstone;  that  caused  the  death,  by  the  visi- 
tation of  God,  of  three-and-tvventy  thousand  Israelites  in  one 
day,  in  the  matter  of  Baal  Peor,  was  more  common,  and  more 
gloried  in,  by  both  sexes  of  all  ranks,  than  the  holy  estate  of 
matrimony.  We  provoked  God  by  the  most  horrible  guilt  of 
blood,  with  which  the  whole  kingdom  was  fearfully  polluted. 
Blood  was  poured  on  the  earth  as  water.  Revenge  for  real 
or  imaginary  causes  descended  from  generation  to  generation 
as  an  hereditament,  to  be  wiped  out  only  in  the  blood  of  the 
victim,  which,  in  its  turn,  entailed  a  new  hereditary  and  bloody 
obligation  upon  the  heirs  of  the  sufferer.  How  could  the 
love  of  God  dwell  in  the  hearts  of  men  cherishing  such  sins 
and  bloody  reprisals  ? 

Our  reformers  taught  that  for  gospel  against  which 
St.  Paul  denounces  damnation,  namely,  rebellion  and  sedi- 
tion:— "Let  every  soul  be  subject  unto  the  higher  powers. 
For  there  is  no  power  but  of  God :  the  powers  that  be  are  of 
God.  Whosoever,  therefore,  resisteth  the  power  [the  sove- 
reign] resisteth  the  ordinance  of  God  :  and  they  that  resist 
shall  receive  to  themselves  damnation."  The  practice  of  our 
reformers  was  consistent  with  their  principles ;  for  they  ex- 
cited the  people  to  sedition  and  rebellion  during  the  whole 
course  of  the  reigns  of  Mary  and  of  James.  Sacrilege  and 
covetous  desires  prompted  the  nobility  and  feudal  chiefs  to 
unite  their  interests  with  the  presbyterian  disciples  of  Knox 
and  Melville,  and  the  united  faction  incurred  the  apostolic 
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anathema  by  their  open  rebellion  in  Charles  I.'s  reign,  which 
swept  like  a  tornado  over  the  three  kingdoms.  Jesuits,  those 
ministers  of  hell,  secretly  prompted  presbyterian  malignity, 
and  aristocratic  sacrilege  and  revenge.  The  consequence  was 
the  utter  extirpation  of  the  church  of  Scotland,  and  the  pros- 
tration of  the  churches  of  England  and  Ireland  ;  all  the  blood- 
shed of  the  rebellion  ;  the  betrayal  and  sale  of  the  king's 
person ;  the  total  destruction  and  subversion  of  God's  ordi- 
nance, the  kingly  power ;  and  the  murder  of  the  king  himself. 
Hypocrisy  is  denounced  in  holy  writ  as  a  sin  most  detestable 
to  God  ;  and  our  Lord  denounced  eight  distinct  woes  against 
that  sin  in  the  person  of  the  Pharisees  just  before  His  passion. 
During  the  grand  rebellion,  both  Neal  and  Baillie  complain 
of  the  prevalence  of  the  sin  of  hypocrisy  as  being  most  pecu- 
liarly obnoxious  in  the  whole  body  of  the  people.  After  the 
Restoration,  the  sin  of  hypocrisy,  combined  with  sedition  and 
open  rebellion,  was  equally  prevalent  as  during  the  reign  of 
cant  and  Cromwell ;  indeed,  the  covenant  made  rebellion  and 
presbyterianism  convertible  terms.  In  short,  the  measure  of 
our  national  guilt  was  filled  up  by  the  apostacy  of  so  many  of 
our  nobles  and  gentry  to  the  idolatry  and  will-worship  of 
popery  just  preceding  the  Revolution;  with  the  unparelleled 
persecution  of  the  church  of  God  at  and  after  that  event,  when 
God  permitted  the  unruly  wills  of  men  to  exercise  their  full 
sway,  like  the  wild  boar  to  root  out  and  extirpate  the  very  name 
of  religion  from  the  country.  The  dioceses  of  Glasgow  and 
Galloway,  where  this  worse  than  pagan  persecution  began, 
and  where  the  holy  place,  the  sanctuary,  was  first  trodden  un- 
der foot,  were  left  almost  desolate  of  even  that  "  supply  of 
sermon  "  that  the  few  presbyterian  preachers  could  give.  The 
people,  therefore,  were  literally  left  as  sheep  without  shepherds, 
the  Great  Shepherd  and  Bishop  of  Souls  having  been  driven 
from  their  coasts  in  the  persons  of  His  ambassadors.  The 
persecution  continued  for  nearly  a  century  after  the  Revolu- 
tion ;  and  it  is  homologated  at  this  hour  by  the  approbation 
of  those  without  the  church  who  are  partakers  in  the  evil  deeds 
of  our  forefathers,  by  bidding  them  "  God  speed"  and  by 
approving  of  their  worst  and  most  reprobate  actions. 

But  man's  extremity  is  God's  opportunity.  In  the  midst 
of  this  dreadful  persecution,  when  to  the  eye  of  man  there  was 
scarcely  a  remnant  of  the  church  left,  yet  His  all-seeing  eje 
beheld  more  than  7,000  honest  knees  that  had  not  bent  to  pres- 
bytery, and  faithful  hearts  that  had  not  worshipped  the  image 
that  had  been  set  up  in  the  kingdom.  The  pressure  of  perse- 
cution rendered  this  faithful  remnant  more  obedient  to  the 
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authority  of  the  church,  and  more  steady  in  their  adherence 
to  the  apostles'  doctrine  and  fellowship,  to  the  communion  of 
saints,  and  to  the  authorised  prayers  of  the  church  catholic. 
The  union  of  the  kingdoms  of  England  and  Scotland,  and  the 
subsequent  union  of  these  with  Ireland,  has  had  the  effect  of 
uniting  into  one,  what  were  before  three  distinct  national 
churches.  Though  there  was  an  union  of  the  two  kingdoms, 
yet  there  was  no  union,  but  rather  a  greater  repulsion  than 
ever,  betwixt  the  church  of  England  and  the  Scottish  establish- 
ment. Each  party  was  afraid  of  the  other,  made  separate 
terms  for  themselves,  and  used  every  legitimate  fence  one 
against  the  other.  Between  these  there  could  be  no  more 
union  than  between  God  and  Belial ;  because  they  are  funda- 
mentally opposed  to  each  other  both  in  name  and  nature. 
One  of  them  is  bound  by  covenant  to  extirpate  the  other,  root 
and  branch ;  and  has  done  so  before,  and  is  prepared  to  do  so 
again  as  soon  as  a  favourable  opportunity  offers. 

The  Act  of  Security,  which  is  embodied  in  the  Treaty  of 
Union,  gave  the  kirk  a  permanence  and  security  which  it  had 
never  before  possessed ;  and  for  ever  dashed  the  cup  of  hope 
from  the  lips  of  those  confessors  who  had  dreamt,  when  the 
file  of  the  Lord  had  passed  through  and  purified  the  land,  that 
the  church  would  again  recover  her  establishment.  An  eccle- 
siastical union,  however,  now  took  place,  without  any  regard 
to  legal  establishments,  such  as  was  among  christian  churches 
before  there  were  christian  kings  or  establishments.  In  the 
primitive  ages,  national  churches  were  independent  of  each 
other  as  far  as  regarded  authority  and  jurisdiction  ;  only  they 
kept  communion  and  fellowship  one  with  another.  Even  when 
the  governments  of  the  world  were  heathen,  the  church  distri- 
buted her  districts  and  dioceses  according  to  the  natural  order 
and  distribution  of  the  civil  divisions  ;  as,  for  instance,  in  the 
Saxon  Heptarchy.  This  method  contributed  towards  an 
easier  and  better  commerce  and  communication  with  each 
other.  When  nations  or  provinces  united  and  became  one 
nation,  the  churches  in  their  territories  that  had  been  before 
independent  national  churches,  then  became  one  united  na- 
tional church,  as  the  present  church  of  England  is  composed 
of  the  united  independent  provincial  churches  of  the  different 
states  of  the  Heptarchy  and  of  Wales.  The  sister  churches 
of  the  Heptarchy  became  united  into  the  one  national  church  of 
England.  The  sister  churches  of  England  and  Scotland,  at 
the  union  of  their  respective  kingdoms,  and  the  independent 
sister  church  of  Ireland,  at  the  union  of  that  kingdom  with 
Great  Britain,  ceased  to  be  any  longer  sister  churches,  but 
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were  incorporated  into  one  episcopal  church.  In  the  same 
degree,  therefore,  that  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  make  but  one 
kingdom,  so  do  the  three  national  episcopal  churches  make  but 
one  apostolical  church. 

The  establishment  of  the  church  in  any  kingdom  is  an 
accidental  circumstance,  which  was  bestowed  by  the  piety 
of  the  first  christian  kings.  The  impiety  of  other  kings,  or 
of  men  acquiring  supreme  power,  may  deprive  the  church 
of  her  establishment,  but  it  deprives  her  of  no  intrinsi- 
cal  power  nor  divine  gift,  of  which  she  is  possessed.  This 
has  happened  in  Scotland.  The  church  there  was  deprived 
by  lay  power  of  her  establishment,  under  which  she  had  suf- 
fered not  a  small  degree  of  persecution,  and  laboured  under  the 
disadvantage  at  least,  if  not  the  sin,  of  extemporary  worship. 
Although  she  was  cut  off  from  being  established,  yet  she  nei- 
ther was,  nor  could  be,  cut  off  from  being  part  of  the  episco- 
pal church  of  Great  Britain,  for  there  is  but  one  episcopate 
throughout  the  whole  earth,  of  which  each  bishop  holds  a 
share.  Therefore  the  bishops  of  Scotland  are  British 
bishops,  and  make  a  part  of  the  episcopal  college  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland;  only  they  are  prevented  by  state  de- 
privation from  exercising  the  same  legal  jurisdiction  that  the 
bishops  of  the  united  church  of  England  and  Ireland  are 
entitled  to.  This,  however,  being  accidental  to  the  church, 
neither  alters  her  essence  nor  affects  her  divine  charter  from 
Christ ;  and  it  may  be  restored  to  her  again  when  the  veil  is 
taken  off  the  heart  of  Moses. 
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ADMINISTRATION   OF   THE   RIGHT    REV.    ALEXANDER   ROSE,   D.D. 
VICAR-GENERAL  OF  THE  PROVINCE  OF  ST.  ANDREWS. 

1707. — Declension  of  the  kirk. — An  Assembly. — Restrictions  on  the  press. — 
Prayer-book — legal  formula. — General  thanksgiving  for  the  Union  in  England, 

and  a  fast  in  Scotland. — Death  of  the  bishop  of  Moray. 1708. — Chapels 

shut  up. — French  invasion. — Persecutions. — Clergy  summoned  to  take  the 
oaths — their  chapels  shut  up. — The  Liturgy. — Assembly. — Death  of  Prince 

George,  and  of  archbishop  Paterson.- 1709. — Mr.  Greenshields — officiates 

by  the  Liturgy — routed  out — hires  another  house — threatened  with  rabbling 
and  prosecution — benches  and  desks  broken — summoned  before  the  presby- 
tery—  protested — is  condemned  —  he  declined  their  jurisdiction  —  received  a 
threatening  letter  —  imprisoned.  —  Consecrations  of  bishops  Falconar  and 
Christie — deed — the  consecrators. — General  Assembly — act  against  the  Li- 
turgy.— Mr.  Greenshields'  bill  of  suspension — his  letter  to  a  friend — his  peti- 
tion to  the  Court  of  Session — his  pleading. — Parallel  case  of  the  presbyterian 
ministers.  —The  spiritual  authority  of  the  bishops  not  affected  by  the  Act  of 
Deprivation. — Principles  advanced  by  the  Court  of  Session. — Instances  of  the 
use  of  the  Liturgy. — Shews  the  injustice  of  his  imprisonment — appeals  to  the 
queen  and  parliament. — The  fears  of  the  presbyterians. — Extensive  use  of  the 
Liturgy. — Case  of  Mr.  Skinner. — Dr.  Sacheverel. 1710. — The  doctor  im- 
peached —  his  trial.  —  The  mob  destroy  the  presbyterian  meeting-houses  in 
London. — His  speech  at  the  bar — condemned — sentence — his  sermons  burnt 
by  the  hangman. — Public  opinion. — His  reception  at  Oxford,  &c. — Bishop 
Rose's  letter. 

1707. — "From  this  time  forward  the  [presbyterian]  church 
of  Scotland  presents  the  melancholy  aspect  of  a  declining  and 
unfaithful  church ;  assailed  by  enemies  without,  and  corrupted 
and  betrayed  by  worse  and  more  deadly  foes  within  her  own 
communion 1."  This  is  a  melancholy  admission  by  one  of  her 
own  sons,  that  the  untempered  mortar  with  which  the  kirk 
had  been  built  could  not  prevent  those  corruptions,  and  that 
unfaithfulness  that  has  ever  followed  all  advents  to  her  esta- 

1  Hethcrington's  History,  192. 
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blishment.  Lockhart  tells  us,  that  man)  additional  clauses 
■were  offered  to  be  inserted  in  the  Act  of  Security,  for  the  support 
of  the  kirk,  but  they  were  rejected  by  the  earl  of  Marchmont 
and  others,  lest  the  church  of  England  should  think  that  the 
kirk  had  got  better  terms  than  her.  This  act  accordingly  did 
not  satisfy  "  men  of  more  mettle  and  understanding  than  the 
well-meaning  brethren;  so  that  still  the  bulk  of  the  ministry 
were  piqued,  though  they  bore  it  quietly,  and  made  not  so 
much  noise  as  at  the  beginning1."  Immediately  after  the 
union  the  treasurer  of  England  managed  the  collection  of  the 
Customs  and  Excise  in  Scotland,  "  as  if  the  design  had  been 
to  contrive  methods  to  exasperate  the  spirits  of  the  people 
there.  .  .  .  And  all  these  things  heightened  the  prejudices 
with  which  that  nation  had  been  possessed  against  the 
union2." 

In  the  midst  of  this  exasperation  of  spirit,  unfaithfulness, 
and  declining  state,  the  General  Assembly  met  on  the  8th  of 
April,  with  the  earl  of  Glasgow  as  commissioner,  and  John 
Stirling  as  moderator.  Neither  the  queen's  letter  nor  the  as- 
sembly's answer  are  recorded  in  the  printed  acts ;  but  Hether- 
ington  says,  there  is  the  following  sentence  in  her  letter: — 
"  We  take  this  opportunity  of  renewing  to  you  our  assurance, 
that  you  shall  have  our  protection  in  the  free  enjoyment  of  all 
the  rights  and  privileges  that  by  law  you  are  possessed  of." 
Popery  and  presbytery  have  always  shewn  themselves  afraid 
of  a  free  press,  and  an  instance  of  this  apprehension  occurs 
in  this  Assembly;  for  an  act  was  made,  ordering  presbyterians 
"  to  take  special  notice  of  any  book  or  pamphlet  that  shall  be 
framed  or  contrived,  printed  or  published,  by  any  minister  of 
this  church,  and  examine  if  there  be  anything  therein  contrary 
to  the  doctrine,  worship,  discipline,  or  government,  or  preju- 
dicial to  the  rights,  privileges,  or  unity  of  this  church,  and  that 
they  censure  such  as  shall  transgress  herein3." 

The  Book  of  Common  Prayer  was  also  an  object  not 
only  of  their  aversion  for  the  sound  catholic  doctrines  it 
contains,  but  of  apprehension  lest  they  should  prevail,  and 
the  people  give  a  preference  to  the  sober  decencies  of  liturgic 
worship.  They  accordingly  framed  an  "  act  against  innova- 
tions in  the  worship  of  God."  They  express  their  thankful- 
ness for  the  purity  of  divine  worship  which  they  enjoyed,  and 
say,  "  being  well  informed  .  .  .  that  innovations,  particularly 
in  the  worship  of  God,  are  of  late  set  up  in  some  places  in 

1  Memoirs,  257,  8.  "  Burnet's  Own  Times,  v.  333,  334. 

3  Acts  of  Assembly,  session  v.  p.  401. 
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public  assemblies  .  .  .  and  that  endeavours  are  used  to  pro- 
mote the  same  by  persons  of  known  disaffection  to  the  present 
establishment,  the  introduction  whereof  was  not  so  much  as 
once  attempted,  even  during  the  late  prelacy;  and  considering 
also  that  such  innovations  are  dangerous  to  this  church,  and 
manifestly  contrary  to  our  known  principle  (which  is,  that 
nothing  is  to  be  admitted  in  the  worship  of  God  but  what  is 
prescribed  in  the  Holy  Scriptures)  .  .  .  that  they  tend  to  the 
fomenting  of  schism  and  division,  to  the  disturbance  of  the 
peace  and  quiet  both  of  church  and  state.  Therefore  .  .  .  doth 
hereby  discharge  the  practice  of  all  such  innovations  in  divine 
worship  within  this  church  .  .  .  and  do  instruct  and  enjoin 
the  commission  of  this  Assembly  to  use  all  proper  means,  by 
applying  to  the  government  or  otherwise,  for  suppressing  all 
such  innovations,  and  preventing  the  evils  and  dangers  that 
may  ensue  thereupon  to  this  church1."  The  "innovations" 
did  not  take  place  within  their  communion,  but  their  compre- 
hensive supremacy  made  them  legislate  for  the  church  al- 
though it  did  not  acknowledge  their  jurisdiction,  nor  paid  any 
attention  to  their  fulminations. 

This  Assembly  drew  up,  and  passed,  "  A  Form  of  Process 
in  the  judicatories  of  the  church  of  Scotland,  with  relation  to 
scandals  and  censures,"  consisting  of  nine  chapters:  it  regu- 
lates the  commencement  of  processes,  the  mode  of  appealing 
from  one  court  to  a  superior,  the  processes  against  ministers, 
the  order  of  excommunication,  and,  above  all,  a  regulation  for 
the  discovering  and  tracing,  through  all  its  contaminating 
details,  the  besetting  sin  of  presbytery.  This  act  prescribes 
the  chief  formula  for  the  direction  of  the  various  ecclesiastical 
judicatories,  in  all  matters  that  come  before  them.  After  vot- 
ing an  address  to  the  queen  the  commissioner  dissolved  the 
Assembly,  and  appointed  the  next  meeting  to  be  holden  on  the 
third  Thursday  of  April  next  year.  M'Cormick  says — "  The 
union  of  the  kingdoms,  though  attended  with  other  happy 
consequences,  gave  a  fatal  blow  to  the  importance  of  the  church 
of  Scotland  in  the  eye  of  government,  and  the  General  Assem- 
bly was  no  longer  so  formidable  to  administration  as  it  had 
been  from  the  Revolution  down  to  this  period2."  The  queen 
appointed  a  general  thanksgiving  to  be  observed  throughout 
the  realm  of  P^ngland  on  the  1st  day  of  May,  that  being  the 
day  on  which  the  Union  took  place ;  and  on  that  day  the  queen 
herself  went  in  "  great  state"  to  St.  Paul's,  when  the  bishop  of 
Oxford  preached  before  her  majesty.     But  the  irritation  in 

1  Sess.  Ult,  p.  118.  s  Life  of  Carstares,  p.  78. 
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Scotland  was  so  great,  that  the  queen  was  contented  to  express 
merely  a  desire  that  a  thanksgiving  might  be  kept  through  the 
whole  island,  but  left  it  entirely  to  her  servants  there  to  con 
sider  the  reasonableness  of  it.  The  General  Assembly,  how- 
ever, made  no  overture  to  the  government,  and  it  was  not 
thought  prudent  to  propose  it.  Instead,  however,  of  a 
thanksgiving,  the  commission  of  the  kirk  ordered  a  fast  to  be 
observed,  and  the  earl  of  Glasgow  wrote  to  thank  Dr.  Carstares 
for  having  managed  matters  so  well1. 

The  lord  bishop  of  Moray,  Dr.  William  Hay,  of  the  family 
of  Park,  retired  to  the  house  of  his  son-in-law,  on  the  Castle- 
hill  at  Inverness,  when  he  was  driven  from  his  palace  at  Elgin. 
That  town  was  within  his  own  diocese,  and  it  is  probable  he 
continued  to  administer  its  affairs  to  those  who  still  adhered 
to  the  church.  He  died  there  on  the  17th  of  March,  in  his 
60th  year,  having  been  born  on  the  17th  of  February,  1647. 

1708. — Government  had  intelligence  that  a  secret  expedi- 
tion, of  considerable  magnitude,  was  preparing  at  Dunkirk, 
and  no  doubt  was  entertained  that  Scotland  was  the  object  of 
it.  Just  previous  to  the  sitting  down  of  the  last  parliament, 
orders  came  down  from  court  to  shut  up  all  the  episcopal  cha- 
pels, in  order  to  remove  any  feeling  of  jealousy  that  the  pres- 
byterians  might  entertain  during  the  debates  on  the  treaty  of 
Union.  This  rumoured  invasion  occasioned  the  episcopalians 
fresh  trouble,  for  they  were  immediately  supposed  to  be  deeply 
implicated  in  the  plot.  The  French  at  last  made  no  secret 
that  the  forces  concentrated  at  Dunkirk  were  intended  for 
Scotland,  to  reinstate  the  son  of  the  late  king  on  the  throne 
of  his  ancestors.  They  alleged  that  this  expedition  was  un- 
dertaken at  the  request  of  many  of  his  subjects  in  that  king- 
dom ;  and  the  government  very  charitably  ascribed  this  soli- 
citation to  the  episcopalians  alone.  Some  of  the  nobility  and 
episcopal  gentlemen  were  accordingly  arrested.  The  French 
fleet  sailed  from  Dunkirk,  and  appeared  off  Montrose  on  the 
12th  of  March,  where  they  held  some  communication  with 
the  shore,  and  then  stood  away  for  the  Firth  of  Forth.  Sir 
George  Byng  immediately  pursued  them,  and  saw  them  lying 
at  anchor  under  the  isle  of  May  on  the  14th,  when  they 
weighed,  and  made  the  best  of  their  way  home,  without  hav- 
ing landed  any  of  the  troops  or  artillery  on  board,  or  having 
had  a  communication  with  any  of  the  friends  of  the  exiled 
family  on  shore.  Scotland  was  at  this  time  entirely  defence- 
less, and  had  the  French  landed,  with  all  their  stores  and  am- 

:  Carstares'  State  Papers,  761-763.  -  Keith's  Catalogue,  155. 
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munition,  they  would  have  met  with  very  little  opposition,  and 
might  very  soon  have  been  masters  of  the  country1. 

But  it  was  not  to  be;  the  incapacity  of  the  French  ad- 
miral was  the  immediate  cause  of  defeating  an  expedition  that 
had  every  appearance  of  success  attending  it.  The  sceptre 
had  for  ever  departed  from  the  House  of  Stuart,  and  the  exiled 
prince  did  not  appear  to  possess  the  abilities  requisite  for  its 
recovery.  The  episcopal  clergy  were  the  chief  sufferers  by 
this  ridiculous  expedition,  "  as  it  was  alleged  to  be  a  plot  of 
them  and  their  party  to  bring  over  the  son  of  the  late  king 
James,  who  was  now  styled  the  Pretender,  to  whose  interest 
they  were  believed  to  be  devoted,  because  they  had  hitherto 
refused  the  oaths  to  his  sister2."  The  presbyterian  tyranny, 
that  had  been  for  some  time  suppressed,  broke  out  at  this 
time  with  fresh  fury ;  "  when  they  listed  such  as  kept  meeting- 
houses, and  others  whom  they  called  intruders  into  churches 
(though  some  of  them  were  orderly  possessed  of  them  before 
presbyteries  were  settled  in  the  bounds),  in  the  same  infamous 
roll  with  the  most  scandalous  malefactors,  and  prosecuted 
them  before  the  commissioners  of  justiciary,  where  they  were 
not  allowed  the  benefit  of  the  queen's  indemnity,  just  then 
published,  though  it  was  granted  to  the  malefactors  listed 
with  them.  Mr.  Guthrie,  one  of  the  pannels,  for  preaching  in 
his  manse  at  Fetteresso  [in  the  county  of  Kincardine,  and  the 
diocese  of  St.  Andrews],  after  he  had  been  turned  out  of  the 
church,  was  banished  the  shire,  though  the  jury  brought  him 
in  Not  Guilty;  and  some  time  after,  Mr.  Hay,  at  Aberlossor, 
was  banished  the  kingdom,/or  baptizing  a  child! 3  "  The  com- 
mission of  the  kirk  happened  to  be  sitting  at  this  time,  and 
they  ordered  a  fast  to  be  observed  on  the  first  Thursday  of  April, 
to  which  government  afterwards  gave  its  sanction.  The  sus- 
pected persons  who  had  been  arrested,  were  sent  up  to  Lon- 
don, and  their  innocence  appearing  decidedly,  they  were  all 
dismissed,  except  a  few,  against  whom  there  appeared  some  evi- 
dence. Mr.  Lockhart  seizes  on  this  incident  to  exclaim  in- 
dignantly, "  to  what  a  fine  market  Scotland  had  brought  her 
hogs — her  nobility  and  gentry  being  led  in  chains  from  one 
end  of  the  island  to  the  other,  merely  on  account  of  suspi- 
cion, and  without  any  accusation  or  proof  against  them4." 

When  her  majesty  gave  her  Scottish  privy  council  notice 
of  the  intended  invasion,  she  recommended  them  to  take  all 

1  De  Foe's  History  of  the  Union  ;   Preface,,  2-9. 
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proper  precautions  against  the  danger.  Their  first  step, 
therefore,  was  to  suppress  all  the  episcopal  chapels  and  places 
of  prayer-meeting,  unless  the  clergy  immediately  qualified 
themselves  by  taking  the  oaths  to  the  queen.  Orders  were  is- 
sued out  to  all  the  inferior  magistrates  to  put  their  resolution  in 
execution.  The  clergy  were  immediately  summoned  by  the 
magistrates  of  the  city,  and  interrogated  whether  or  not  they 
prayed  for  her  majesty  by  name,  and  if  they  had  qualified 
themselves  by  taking  the  oath  of  allegiance,  and  subscribing 
the  same  with  the  Assurance  ?  The  clergy  objected  to  this 
summary  mode  of  proceeding,  that  they  had  not  been  legally 
cited,  and  objected  against  any  sentence  that  might  be  pro- 
nounced against  them.  To  this  it  was  answered,  that  the 
clergymen  "  having  been  convened  for  notour  disaffection 
by  not  praying  and  by  not  taking  the  oath  of  allegiance,  not 
keeping  fasts  and  thanksgivings,  the  citations  were  good  and 
the  procedure  unquestionable — all  which  were  notour,  and  be- 
ing negatives, proved  themselves!. — The  magistrates  decided, 
that  as  they  had  neither  prayed  nor  sworn  according  to  law, 
every  one  of  them  must  desist  from  keeping  of  meeting- 
houses within  the  city  of  Edinburgh  and  liberties  thereof,  and 
from  preaching  or  exercising  any  part  of  the  ministerial  func- 
tion within  the  same  in  time  coming,  under  the  pain  of  impri- 
sonment, to  find  caution  [security]  for  that  effect  ....  and 
in  the  meantime  that  their  meeting-houses  be  shut  up1."  No 
less  than  seventeen  clergymen  were  thus  silenced,  who  offi- 
ciated within  the  city  and  suburbs  of  the  capital ;  five  of  whom 
were  committed  to  the  common  gaol2.  The  queen  is  represented 
as  having  been  a  faithful  and  zealous  daughter  of  the  holy 
church  ;  but  upon  this  occasion  her  evil  advisers  recommended 
her  to  thank  the  persecuting  magistrates  of  Edinburgh  for 
their  zeal  in  her  service,  and  to  approve  of  their  conduct  "  as 
acceptable  service  ;  and  further,  to  judge  it  necessary  for  the 
safety  of  her  royal  person  and  government,  that  all  such  meet- 
ing-houses in  every  other  place  should  be  shut  up3." 

As  soon  as  the  danger  of  invasion  was  over,  the  govern- 
ment "  thrust  the  clergy  out  privily,"  as  the  Roman  governor 
attempted  to  send  the  apostles  Paul  and  Silas  out  of  prison  at 
Philippi.  De  Foe  says,  "  the  ministers  who  had  been  con- 
fined were  silently  let  go."  Under  this  persecution,  and  "  all 
this  load  of  popular  clamour  and  legal  severity,  there  was  still 
the  face  of  a  church  kept  up,  and,  amidst  the  many  restraints 
and  distresses  which  they  struggled  with,  the  clergy  were  so 

1  De  Foe's  Preface,  17.  2  Ibid.  18.  3  Ibid.  19. 
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diligent,  and  by  their  diligence  so  suscessful  in  their  labours, 
that  in  many  places  they  got  their  people  prevailed  on  to  ad- 
mit the  exercise  of  liturgical  worship  in  their  religious  assem- 
blies, as  more  decent,  more  intelligible,  and  better  calculated 
for  public  devotion,  than  the  presbyterian  method  which  they 
had  been  accustomed  to  hear,  but  could  not  be  said  to  join 
in.  The  use  of  the  English  Book  began  now  to  spread 
through  various  corners  of  the  kingdom.  It  had  been  ap- 
proved of  by  many  of  the  clergy  long  ago,  and  some  of  them 
had  even  used  it  openly  in  the  kirks1."  The  preceding  year, 
the  English  liturgy  was  introduced  into  the  chapels  of  St. 
Andrews,  Aberdeen,  and  in  many  places  in  the  counties 
of  Forfar  and  Moray,  where  the  great  majority  of  the  in- 
habitants were  attached  to  the  reformed  catholic  church. 
This,  says  Mr.  Skinner,  "  was  not  only  a  great  improvement  in 
itself,  but  likewise  a  wonderful  change  from  the  cross  hu- 
mours of  former  times ;  and  is  a  clear  demonstration  how 
much  more  easily  and  peaceably  people  will  be  reconciled  to 
decency  of  practice  in  religious  concerns,  by  the  winning  ar- 
guments of  persuasive  instruction,  than  by  the  peremptory 
compulsion  of  authority,  however  regular  and  competent2." 

The  General  Assembly  again  met  on  the  15th  of  April ; 
the  earl  of  Glasgow  was  sent  down  as  commissioner,  and  Dr. 
Carstares  was  chosen  moderator.  In  her  letter,  the  queen 
thanks  them  for  their  loyalty  on  the  late  attempted  invasion, 
and  assures  them  of  her  firm  resolution  to  maintain  their  go- 
vernment and  discipline  as  by  law  established,  and  to  protect 
them  in  the  free  enjoyment  of  all  their  rights  and  privileges. 
In  their  reply,  they  express  their  persuasion  that,  her  majesty 
will  discourage  the  opposition  made  to  them  by  some,  who  are 
not  more  disaffected  to  the  establishment  than  to  her  majesty's 
person  and  government.  The  commissioner  dissolved  the 
Assembly  on  the  27th  of  April,  and  appointed  the  next  to 
meet  on  the  second  Thursday  of  April,  next  year3. 

The  queen  issued  a  proclamation  on  September  the  20th, 
against  unlawful  intruders  into  churches  and  manses  in  Scot- 
land ;  and  another  for  putting  the  laws  in  execution  against 
popery.  His  royal  highness  prince  George  of  Denmark,  the 
queen's  husband,  died  on  October  the  28th,  at  Kensington, 
of  an  asthma,  in  the  fifty-fifth  year  of  his  age,  having  been 
born  at  Copenhagen  in  April,  1653.  He  was  married  to  the 
queen  in  July,  1683,  and  was  an  illustrious  instance  of  con- 

1  Skinner's  Ecclesiastical  Hist.  ii.  605-6.  2  Ibid.  607. 
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jugal  affection  among  the  great.  His  body  was  interred  in 
Westminster  Abbey,  with  all  the  pomp  consistent  with  a  pri- 
vate funeral1.  On  December  the  9th,  Dr.  John  Paterson, 
lord  archbishop  of  Glasgow,  died  in  his  own  house  in  Edin- 
burgh, in  the  seventy-sixth  year  of  his  age  and  the  thirty- 
second  of  his  episcopate .  By  his  grace's  death,  the  strength 
of  the  Scottish  episcopate  was  reduced  to  five  persons — three 
anti-revolution  and  two  post-revolution  bishops2. 

1709. — Amongst  those  who  were  condemned  to  bonds  and 
imprisonment,  there  was  one  of  firmer  nerves  and  more  intrepid 
character  than  most  of  his  brethren,  and  who  may  be  called  the 
first  who  suffered  for  openly  and  fearlessly  using  the  liturgy  in 
a  public  chapel.  The  rev.  James  Greenshields,  a  native  of 
Scotland,  was  ordained  deacon  and  priest  by  Dr.  Ramsay, 
lord  bishop  of  Ross,  after  his  deprivation  in  the  year  1694, 
and  about  two  years  before  his  lordship's  death.  Soon  after 
his  ordination  he  went  to  Ireland,  and  was  immediately  ap- 
pointed to  the  curacy  of  Tynan,  in  the  diocese  of  Armagh, 
where  he  served  with  respect  till  January,  a  period  of  thirteen 
years.  He  then  formed  a  resolution  to  visit  his  native  coun- 
try and  friends,  and  for  that  purpose  obtained  the  primate's 
license  and  his  own  rector's  permission.  He  had  likewise  the 
precaution  to  bring  testimonials  with  him  of  his  loyalty  to  her 
majesty,  and  conformity  to  the  established  government  both  in 
church  and  state,  and  of  an  unsullied  and  excellent  private 
character.  These  he  received  in  the  most  ample  form,  from 
the  archbishop  of  Armagh,  the  archdeacon  and  the  vicar- 
general  of  the  diocese,  from  his  own  rector,  and  from  a  great 
many  of  the  neighbouring  clergy  and  gentry.  Soon  after  his 
arrival  in  Edinburgh,  he  was  informed  by  the  new  incumbent 
of  his  late  rector's  death,  and  that  he  intended  to  serve  the 
cure  himself.  Finding  himself  without  a  curacy,  or  the  means 
of  living,  he  determined  to  open  a  place  of  worship,  in  which 
he  intended  to  read  the  full  service  of  the  church  of  Eng- 
land, as  he  had  been  accustomed  to  do  in  Ireland,  and  to  col- 
lect a  congregation  favourable  to  that  manner  of  worship. 
This  he  justly  thought  "  would  tend  to  the  promoting  of 
piety  and  religion,  and  afford  a  place  for  those  to  resort  to  for 
public  worship  who  did  not  attend  the  worship  of  the  presby- 
terian  church,  nor  keep  communion  with  it;  of  which  num- 
ber there  were  several  persons  and  families  of  English,  who, 
since  the  Union,  have  settled  here  on  account  of  their  employ- 
ments in  her  majesty's  service3." 

1  Salmon's  Chronological  Hist.  i.  .'158.  2  Keith's  Catalogue,  270. 

3  A  True  State  of  the  Case  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Greenshields,  now  prisoner  in  the 
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At  this  time  he  had  a  wife  and  seven  children  to  provide 
for.  At  first  he  hired  a  private  chamber  in  the  Canongate, 
where  he  officiated  for  a  few  Sundays  to  some  gentlemen  and 
their  families,  till  the  magistrates  of  that  part  of  the  city 
routed  him  out.  He  then  found  a  more  convenient  house  in 
the  High-street,  nearly  opposite  the  Cross.  He  and  some 
friends  informed  the  owner  for  what  purpose  it  was  to  be  em- 
ployed, and  agreed  with  him  for  the  removal  of  the  parti- 
tions. It  was  then  prepared  for  public  worship,  and  a  nume- 
rous congregation  assembled  in  it  weekly.  The  presbytery  of 
Edinburgh  applied  to  the  provost  and  magistrates  to  stop  this 
meeting,  and  to  shut  up  the  door,  on  account  of  the  "  innova- 
tions in  worship"  which  were  practised  in  it.  Mr.  Green- 
shields  was  informed  that  he  should  not  be  disturbed  if  he 
would  discontinue  the  public  use  of  the  English  liturgy,  even 
although  he  might  not  be  qualified  according  to  law.  Many 
of  the  presbyterian  preachers  themselves  were  not  so  quali- 
fied, for  they  never  prayed  for  the  princess  Sophia  and  the 
protestant  succession.  Mr.  Greenshields  was  armed  cap  a  pie 
with  qualifications;  and  as  he  could  not  be  got  at  on  that 
point,  a  person  was  therefore  sent  to  discover  whether  or 
not  anything  in  his  sermons  might  be  laid  hold  of;  but  there 
also  he  was  impervious.  He  was  next  threatened  with  rab- 
bling ;  and  he  was  advised  to  desist,  lest  a  mob  might  treat 
him  in  the  same  barbarous  manner  that  so  many  of  his  bre- 
thren had  been  used.  But  he  resolved  to  continue  to  officiate  as 
formerly,  "  relying  on  the  justice  of  the  government  for  pro- 
tection as  a  free  subject ;  because,  though  presbytery  was 
established,  yet  there  was  no  law  against  episcopal  meetings,  or 
making  use  of  the  liturgy  of  the  church  of  England  in 
them1." 

Mr.  Greenshields  communicated  his  resolution  to  the 
lord  provost,  and  begged  his  protection ;  his  lordship  replied 
that  he  had  no  intention  of  giving  him  any  trouble,  but  he 
feared  he  might  meet  with  it  from  others.  His  landlord  was 
next  induced  by  his  persecutors  to  represent  by  petition  to  the 
dean  of  guild  that  he  only  let  his  house  to  Mr.  Greenshields 


Tolbooth  [gaol]  in  Edinburgh,  for  reading  Common  Prayer  in  an  Episcopal  Congre- 
gation there  ;  though  qualified  by  taking  the  Oaths  and  praying  for  the  Queen  and 
Princess  Sophia.  With  Copies  of  several  original  Papers  relating  to  his  Accusa- 
tion, Defence,  Imprisonment,  and  Appeal,  first  to  the  Lords  of  Session  in  North 
Britain,  and  since  in  the  House  of  Lords.  Printed  for  Jonah  Bowyer,  at  the 
Rose  in  Ludgate-street,  near  the  West  End  of  St.  Paul's  Church.  1710. 
1  True  Case,  &c.  p.  6. 
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as  a  dwelling-house,  that  it  had  been  altered,  and  put   to 
another  purpose,  contrary  to  agreement,  and  that  by  collecting 
crowds  of  people  in  it,  the  house  was  in  danger  of  falling. 
Contrary  to  legal  usage,  Mr.  Greenshields  was  neither  per- 
mitted to  see  this  petition  nor  allowed  an  opportunity  of  an- 
swering it ;   but  the  dean  of  guild  immediately  granted  a 
warrant  to  break  open  the  door,  and  to  demolish  all  the  desks 
and  benches,  which  had  been  erected  at  Mr.  Greenshields' 
private  cost.      Mr.   Greenshields  petitioned  the  magistrates, 
shewing  the  falsehood  of  his  landlord's  allegations,  and  offered 
to  prove  by  evidence,  not  only  that  the  house  was  let  for  the  pur- 
pose of  a  church  meeting,  but  that  the  landlord  himself  gave  the 
carpenter  directions  to  take  down  the  partitions,  and  how  to 
dispose  of  them.     He  prayed  to  be  restored  to  the  possession 
of  his  house  till  the  case  should  be  examined ;  it  being,  he 
said,  contrary  to  the  very  nature  of  justice  to  condemn  a  per- 
son without  hearing  him ;  but  all  to  no  purpose ;  he  was  still  put 
off  without  any  hope  of  redress       Mr.   Greenshields  hired 
another  house  and  officiated  in  it.     He  was  then  summoned 
by  the  presbytery  to  appear  at  their  bar  "  to  give  an  account 
of  himself."    Although  this  court  had  no  jurisdiction  over  him, 
yet  he  appeared  at  its  bar,  and  produced  the  testimonials  be- 
forementioned,with  his  letters  and  orders,  revised  and  approved 
by  the  lord  primate  of  all  Ireland,  and  other  two  Irish  bishops, 
as  appeared  by  their  dockets  and  subscriptions.     He  then  said 
that  he  had  in  a  christian  manner  given  them  satisfaction  that 
he  was  not  a  vagabond,  but  a  canonically  ordained  clergyman 
of  the  communion  of  the  church  of  Ireland,  and  as  such  he 
considered  he  was  not  subject  to  their  jurisdiction,  and  there- 
fore he  declined  their  authority,  and  protested  against  any 
judgment  they  might  pronounce1." 

He  was  directed  to  dictate  his  protest  to  the  clerk  of  court, 
which  he  did  in  the  midst  of  a  crowd  of  inveterate  enemies, 
as  follows : — "  Whereas,  being  an  ordained  minister  of  the 
church  of  England,  and  having  been  of  that  communion  ever 
since,  and  now  am  ;  and  having  occasion  to  come  and  reside  in 
my  own  country,  where,  for  my  benefit,  and  the  benefit  of  those 
who  were  in  the  same  circumstances  with  myself,  I  do,  in  a 
private  house,  keep  divine  worship,  according  to  the  liturgy 
of  the  church  of  England,  and  since  by  the  union  of  the  two 
kingdoms,  I  do  believe  that  the  episcopal  church  of  Scotland 
is  now  incorporate  with  the  church  of  England,  and  that 

1  True  State  of  the  Case,  &c.  p.  7. 
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though  presbytery  is  the  legal  establishment  of  North  Britain, 
yet  I  find  there  is  no  law  against  those  of  the  communion  of 
the  church  of  England,  to  exercise  their  worship  in  a  private 
manner,  without  intruding  into  any  church  or  glebe  of  any 
minister  established  by  law,  and  therefore  I  do  not  think  my- 
self subject  or  liable  to  any  censure  of  any  ecclesiastical  judi- 
catory in  North  Britain,  but  only  so  far  as  to  give  an  account 
that  I  am  a  lawfully  ordained  minister,  and  free  of  any  scandal 
that  may  incapacitate  me  for  such  an  undertaking.  And 
whereupon  I  take  instruments." 

The  presbytery  condemned  Mr.  Greenshields  because  he 
had  been  ordained  by  an  "  exauctorate"  bishop — because  he 
had  used  "innovations"  in  public  worship,  contrary  to  the 
purity  of  theirs — and  because  he  had  denied  the  jurisdiction 
of  their  court.  The  validity  of  orders  conferred  by  a  dis- 
established bishop  may  be  placed  on  a  parallel  footing  with  the 
"  admissions "  by  "outed"  presbyterian  ministers;  if  the  one 
be  invalid,  so  is  the  other  also  ;  therefore  all  the  "  admissions" 
among  the  presbyterians  from  the  year  of  grace,  1660,  till  the 
Revolution,  were  invalid.  But  the  true  motive  for  persecution 
was  the  use  of  the  liturgy  in  public  worship,  which  in  the 
Assembly's  acts  is  called  "  Innovations  in  public  worship."  The 
presbytery  remitted  the  case  to  the  civil  power,  and  the  city 
magistrates  notified  to  him  the  sentence  of  the  presbytery,  and 
demanded  if  he  chose  to  submit  to  it.  He  answered,  that  he 
could  not  consistently  submit  to  the  sentence  of  a  court  whose 
authority  he  had  declined ;  upon  which  the  magistrates  dis- 
charged him  to  preach,  under  pain  of  imprisonment.  Trust- 
ing, however,  to  the  goodness  and  justice  of  his  cause,  because 
he  had  not  offended  against  law,  and  having  the  example  of 
Daniel  before  his  eyes,  in  nearly  a  parallel  case,  he  officiated  as 
usual  in  his  meeting-house  on  the  following  Sunday.  On  the 
preceding  Saturday  night,  an  anonymous  letter  was  handed  into 
his  lodgings,  which,  in  conclusion,  contained  these  words, 
savouring  of  the  principles  of  the  saints  who  murdered  arch- 
bishop Sharp: — "And  therefore  neither  you  nor  those  who 
own  you  will  be  suffered  in  your  schismatical  courses.  The 
purity  of  the  doctrine  and  worship  of  this  church  [this  implies 
that  the  doctrine  and  worship  of  the  church  of  England  are 
impure]  is  what  the  people  of  this  nation  have  contended  and 
suffered  much  for  ;  and  they  neither  can  nor  will  sit  with  your 
contempt  of  the  same  ;  and  your  scumlous  speeches  of  our 
blessed  Confession  of  Faith  and  Catechisms,  and  your  pre- 
tended friends,  who  make  you  their  tool,  shall  not  be  able  to 
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protect  you  against  law,  and  the  sentences  founded  thereupon. 
And  we  must  say  once  more,  remember  you  are  in  hazard ; 
for  we  will  never  put  your  life  in  the  balance  with  our  happy 
establishment,  which  is  dearer  to  us  than  our  own  lives.  .  .  . 
If  you  will  not  take  the  advice  given  you,  then  stand  to  your 
hazard1." 

On  the  Thursday  following,  he  was  again  summoned  before 
the  city  magistrates,  who  demanded  if  he  had  preached  the 
preceding  Sunday.  He  replied,  that  at  his  last  appearance 
at  their  bar,  they  had  notified  to  him  that  his  preaching  was 
a  crime,  for  which  he  would  incur  the  penalty  of  imprisonment; 
he  therefore  declined  to  be  his  own  accuser.  If,  however,  they 
considered  he  had  been  guilty  of  any  criminality,  he  requested 
to  have  the  usual  privilege  of  receiving  a  written  charge,  that 
he  might  prepare  his  defences.  This  was  refused.  He  was 
removed  from  the  bar,  and  some  witnesses  were  examined  in 
his  absence,  who  deponed  to  having  seen  him  officiating. 
Upon  being  recalled,  they  sentenced  him  to  be  imprisoned  in 
the  common  gaol,  where  he  lay  till  the  "  magistrates  were 
weary  of  keeping  him  in  prison." 

While  there  was  a  slight  cessation  from  the  pelting  of 
the  pitiless  storm  of  persecution,  with  which  the  church  had 
now  been  afflicted  for  the  space  of  twenty  years,  the  bishops 
considered  it  necessary  to  preserve  the  apostolical  succession 
by  new  consecrations.  They  made  choice,  accordingly,  of  Mr. 
John  Falconar,who  had  formerly  been  incumbent  of  Carnbie, 
in  the  county  of  Fife,  and  Mr.  Henry  Christie,  formerly  parish 
priest  of  Kinross.  Of  the  former,  Mr.  Skinner  says,  "  Mr. 
Falconar  was  an  intimate  acquaintance  and  great  favourite  of 
good  bishop  Rose,  who  pressed  him  most  warmly,  for  the  good 
of  the  church,  to  take  the  burthen  of  the  episcopate  upon  him 
in  these  times  of  trial  and  difficulty.  And  indeed  no  man 
could  have  been  fitter  for  it  in  any  condition  of  the  church,  as, 
from  the  many  letters  that  remain  of  him,  he  appears  to  have 
been  not  only  a  man  of  great  piety  and  prudence,  but  likewise 
a  consummate  divine,  and  deeply  versed  in  the  doctrines  and 
rites  of  the  primitive  church,  which,  both  by  example  and 
argument,  he  studied  to  revive  and  bring  again  into  practice, 
in  the  softest  and  most  inoffensive  manner  possible2."  Mr. 
Christie  was  the  intimate  friend  of  bishop  Sage,  and  most  pro- 
bably had  been  recommended  by  him  to  the  episcopate.  In 
addition  to  the  reasons  which  the  venerable  metropolitan  gave 

1  True  State  of  the  Case,  8-14.  2  Ecclesiastical  History,  ii.  607. 
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for  the  consecration  of  bishop  Sage,  he  gave  a  more  distinct 
reference  to  the  preservation  of  the  episcopal  succession  in  the 
following  document : — 

"  To  promote  the  harmony,  peace,  unity,  and  order  of  this 
most  afflicted  church  of  Scotland,  which  God  hath  committed 
to  our  care,  wherever,  and  as  far  as  lies  in  our  power,  in  its  so 
great  affliction  ;  We,  &c.  .  .  commend  to  our  beloved  brethren 
in  Christ,  Mr.  John  Falconar,  priest  and  pastor  of  Carnbie,  iu 
Fife,  and  Mr.  Henry  Christie,  priest  and  pastor  of  Kinross, 
whom  we  have  this  day  admitted  as  associates  in  our  episcopal 
college,  by  the  divine  rite  of  consecration,  to  that  portion  of 
the  before-mentioned  Scottish  church  which  has  its  warfare  ia 
God  within  the  province  or  jurisdiction  of  ;  and  we 

entrust  it  to  their  episcopal  care,  until  God,  in  His  great  mercy, 
see  fit  to  deal  with  His,  alas  !  now  afflicted  church,  the  bride 
of  His  dear  Son  in  this  corner  of  the  earth  ;  adding  this  also 
our  most  ardent  wish,  that,  relying  upon  the  Lord,  and  unde- 
terred by  the  storms  of  persecution,  our  before-mentioned 
brethren  will  watch  with  anxious  solicitude,  that  the  high  and 
most  sacred  order  of  bishops,  continued  by  the  succession  of 
lawful  ordination,  may  never  fail  nor  cease2." 

The  consecration  of  Mr.  Falconer  and  Mr.  Henry  Christie 
took  place  in  a  chapel  at  Dundee,  on  April  the  28th,  by  Dr. 
Rose,  lord  bishop  of*  Edinburgh,  who  was  the  consecrator,  as- 
sisted by  Dr.  Douglass,  lord  bishop  of  Dunblane,  and  Mr.  Sage, 
one  of  the  college  of  bishops1. 

The  General  Assembly  met  at  the  appointed  time ;  but 
there  was  nothing  of  any  importance  before  them  ;  only  they 
instructed  their  commission  to  use  every  means  to  suppress 
"  innovations,"  and  to  prevent  the  evils  and  dangers  that  may 
ensue  to  the  establishment  from  the  use  of  the  Liturgy.  In 
pursuance  of  these  instructions,  the  commission  drew  up  an 
act,  on  the  5th  of  August,  "  against  innovations  in  the  worship 
of  God,"  which  was  entirely  levelled  at  Mr.  Greenshields. 
"  Being  well  informed  by  representations  from  several  places 
of  this  church,  and  particularly  by  a  reference  from  the  presby- 
tery of  Edinburgh,  that  the  aforesaid  acts  are  manifestly  vio- 
lated by  persons  of  known  disaffection  to  the  present  establish- 
ment in  church  and  state,  their  introducing  the  use  of  set 

1  Cited  in  Primitive  Truth  and  Order  Vindicated,  Appendix,  p.  527. 

2  Ibid.  App.  519.— List  of  the  Succession,  appended  to  the  Address  of  the 
Episcopal  Clergy  of  Connecticut  to  the  Right  Rev.  Bishop  Seabury,  p.  38. — 
Skinner's  Eccl  History,  ii.  607. — MS.  Memoirs  of  the  Episcopal  Church  of 
Scotland. — Perceval's  Apology  for  the  Doctrine  of  the  Apostolical  Succession, 
App.  253.     2d  Edit. 
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forms,  rites,  and  ceremonies,  in  the  worship  of  God  in  public 
assemblies,  manifestly  contrary  to  the  foresaid  purity  and  uni- 
formity, which  are  established  by  the  acts  above  mentioned, 
the  introduction  whereof  was  never  so  much  as  once  attempted 
even  during  the  late  prelacy.  Considering  also  that  such 
innovations  are  dangerous  to  this  church,  and  manifestly  con- 
trary to  our  Confession  of  Faith,  founded  on  the  word  of  God, 
and  established  by  law,  and  unalterably  secured  to  us  by  the 
foresaid  Union,  which  Confession  expressly  declares,  That 
nothing  is  to  be  admitted  in  the  worship  of  God  but  what  is 
prescribed  in  the  Holy  Scriptures.  .  .  .  Therefore  .... 
we,  the  said  commission  ...  do  hereby  discharge  the  prac- 
tice of  all  such  innovations  in  divine  worship  within  this  land, 
and  earnestly  obtest,  and  in  the  bowels  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ, 
exhort  and  beseech  people  of  all  ranks,  carefully  and  con- 
scientiously to  avoid,  and  utterly  to  discountenance,  all  inno- 
vations in  the  worship  of  God,  contrary  to  the  purity  and 
unformity  practised  in  this  church1." 

After  Mr.  Greenshields  had  lain  in  gaol  for  some  time,  he 
presented  a  bill  of  suspension  to  the  Court  of  Session,  which 
narrates  all  that  has  been  already  recited,  and  then  adds — 
"  having  been  at  the  same  time  earnestly  invited  and  desired 
by  several  persons  here,  who  are  of  the  communion  of  the 
church  of  England,  their  native  country,  and  who  did  not  join 
with  the  present  established  church  here  (so  that  no  established 
minister's  charge  was  encroached  upon) :  and  having  counsel 
and  advice  that  there  was  no  law  to  the  contrary,  so  was  pre- 
vailed upon  to  preach,  and  read  prayers  to  these  persons,  after 
the  forms  of  the  church  of  England.  And  I  engaged  in  this 
the  more  readily,  when  I  considered  that  the  presbyterian  dis- 
senting ministers  in  Ireland  (where  they  have  no  toleration 
from  the  government,  as  in  England),  and  who  are,  for  the  most 
part,  Scotsmen,  if  they  be  qualified  according  to  law,  and 
preach  and  live  as  becomes  them,  are  never  disturbed  by  the 
regular  clergy ;  but  they  enjoy  the  free  exercise  of  religion 
after  their  own  way  almost  in  every  parish :  and  I  did  expect 
that  their  brethren  in  Scotland  would  not  do  to  others,  what 
they  would  not  have  others  do  unto  them."  He  then  proceeds  to 
shew  that  neither  the  presbytery  nor  the  magistrates  had  any 
ground  in  law ;  but  their  acts  were  most  unwarrantable,  for  the 
following  reasons: — 1.  Being  a  legally  ordained  minister  and 
duly  qualified,  he  was  protected  by  the  sixteenth  act  of  parlia- 

1  Act  of  the  Commission  of  the  Kirk,  cited  in  the  True  State  of  the  Case,  &c. 
p.  12. 
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nient  of  1699,  which  prohibited  and  discharged  any  injury  to 
be  offered  by  any  person  whatsoever  to  any  minister  of  the 
gospel,  either  in  church  or  meeting-house ;  and  therefore  the 
sentence  of  imprisonment  is  illegal:  for,  2,  the  only  reason 
assigned  for  this  injustice  was  his  judicial  acknowledgment  of 
having  read  the  English  service.  3.  He  cited  various  acts  of 
parliament  to  prove  that  his  imprisonment  was  clearly  illegal, 
and  as  it  had  no  warrant  from  acts  of  parliament,  so  it  could 
not  possibly  be  warranted  from  any  pretended  act  of  the  Com- 
mission of  Assembly,  xohich  has  no  legal  power  to  form  or  make 
any  acts,  especially  with  respect  to  those  without  their  com- 
munion. 4.  The  depriving  men  of  their  liberty  without  a 
just  and  legal  ground,  is  a  horrid  injustice  ;  "  and  since  my 
imprisonment  (which  has  continued  for  nearly  two  months,  to 
the  great  prejudice  of  my  health,  as  well  as  of  the  means  of 
subsistence  of  myself  and  numerous  family),  proceeds  upon  a 
sentence  without  the  least  warrant  or  any  shadow  of  law,  as 
appears  from  the  premises  :"  therefore  he  besought  their  lord- 
ships that  the  foresaid  prohibitions  and  sentences  might  be 
simpliciter  suspended  and  himself  set  at  liberty  l. 

This  reasonable  request,  however,  was  not  granted,  for 
reasons  which  Mr.  Greenshields  himself  informs  us  in  a  letter 
addressed  to  a  certain  clergyman,  but  who  is  not  named.  It 
is  dated  Tolbooth  of  Edinburgh,  December  5th,  1709. 

"  Reverend  Sir, — This  is  to  inform  you  that  since  my  last 
to  you  I  have  applied  to  the  lords  of  our  Session  for  my  libera- 
tion, and  gave  in  my  bill  of  suspension,  which  I  have  here 
enclosed  ;  but  they,  instead  of  considering  what,  in  my  humble 
opinion,  regularly  they  ought  to  have  considered,  viz.  the  cause 
of  my  imprisonment  alleged  in  the  presbytery's  sentence,  and 
that  of  the  magistrates  in  pursuance  thereof,  and  their  warrant 
of  imprisonment  thereupon  (all  which  I  send  you  inclosed), 
namely,  my  bringing  rites  and  ceremonies  into  this  place,  con- 
trary to  the  purity  and  uniformity  of  their  worship  :  I  say, 
instead  of  considering  this,  the  lords  went  off  the  state  of  the 
question,  and  finding  no  way  to  attack  me,  as  I  think,  legally, 
fell  upon  a  notion  afforded  them  by  the  magistrates'  answer  to 
my  bill,  and  first  broached  by  sir  James  Stewart  [the  lord  ad- 
vocate], '  That  no  minister  ordained  by  an  exauctorated 
bishop,'  (for  such  they  call  all  the  right  reverend  bishops  of 
this  church),  '  has  true  ordination.'  What  their  lordships' 
reasonings  were  upon  this  head,  I  design  to  publish  at  large ; 
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and  shall  now  only  mention  two  of  them.    The  first  was  of  the 

lord  M o,  who,  after  my  lord  Grange  had  asserted  and 

fully  proved  the  validity  of  my  ordination,  not  only  from  the 
principles  and  practices  of  the  church  of  England,  but  also  of 
their  own  kirk,  learnedly  confuted  all  he  had  said  by  this  one 
positive  assertion, '  That  an  exauctorated  bishop  has  no  more 
power  to  ordain  a  minister  than  a  ballad-cryer  in  the  streets  /' 
and  this  was  supported  by  another  lord's  opinion, '  that  he  had 
no  more  power  to  ordain  than  a  deposed  colonel  or  captain  of 
horse  has  to  give  commissions  to  subalterns !'    So  that  upon  the 
whole,  my  bill  was  refused,  and  I  bereft  of  all  hopes  that  way  ; 
so  that  I  am  forced  to  appeal  to  her  majesty  and  the  House  of 
Lords,  from  whose  great  equity,  moderation,  and  justice,  I 
hope  for  that  redress  which  I  am  so  unhappy  as  not  to  be  able 
to  obtain  in  my  native  country.     For,  besides  the  hardship 
of  my  case  in  particular,  I  presume  to  say,  if  my  persecutors 
are  permitted  to  treat  my  episcopal  brethren  as  they  do,  ad 
libitum  and  with  impunity,  I  am  afraid  they  will  attempt  the 
revival  of  their  old  Solemn  League  and  Covenant.     For  that 
many  of  them  think  that  still  binding  on  them,  the  following 
instance,  amongst  many  others,  may  evince.    At  Stirling,  within 
these  ten  weeks,  they  were  placing  a  minister ;  Logan,  who 
was  the  preacher,  and  examined  the  new  intrant,  asked  him, 
among  many  other  questions,  in  the  church  of  Stirling,  many 
hundreds  present, '  whether  he  believed  that  the  National,  and 
Solemn  League  and  Covenant,  as  it  was  binding  upon  their 
fathers  who  took  it,  so  also  it  was  equally  binding  upon  them  ?' 
And  he  was  answered,  '  He  believed  it  was ;'  which  is  down- 
right treason,  and  contrary  to  many  acts  of  parliament  unre- 
pealed.    So  that  I  think  it  may  well  be  feared  that  that  rest- 
less tribe,  who  are  of  this  opinion,  may  once  again  attempt  the 
reformation  of  the  church  of  England  to  their  model,  and 
endeavour  to  propagate  the  same  rebellious  notions  in  the 
southern  parts  of  the  island.     So  that  a  toleration  of  episco- 
pal ministers  here  seems  to  be  highly  necessary  for  the  pre- 
servation of  the  peace  and  union  of  both  kingdoms,  the  service 
of  her  majesty,  and  safety  of  the  church  happily  established 
in  England.     As  for  the  ministers  of  the  other  persuasion, 
whatever  pretences  they  may  make  to  loyalty,  I  can  affirm,  that 
there  are  two  episcopal  ministers,  who  have  taken  the  oaths  to 
her  majesty  for  one  of  them,  in  proportion  to  their  different 
numbers  ;  that  before  I  came  to  this  city,  I  heard  nine  of  them 
preach  and  pray,  and  never  heard  one  of  them  name  the  queen 
in  their  prayers.     Nay,  some  of  them  had  the  insolence  and 
hardiness  to  tell  their  congregations,  on  the  late  thanksgiving- 
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day  appointed  by  her  majesty  and  council,  '  that  they  were 
not  come  there  out  of  any  obedience  to  the  queen's  proclama- 
tion ;  but  to  their  synod,  which  had  enjoined  that  thanksgiving 
for  their  good  harvest.'      (Signed)     James  Greenshields1." 

The  whole  reformed  catholic  church  of  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland  may  be  said  to  have  been  persecuted  in  the  person  of 
this  intrepid  priest ;  and,  as  in  some  degree  their  representa- 
tive, he  addressed  the  lords  of  council  and  session  by  petition, 
setting  forth  the  grounds  of  his  claim  to  regain  his  liberty. 
He  first  shews  the  invalidity  of  their  assumption  that  he  was 
not  a  true  minister  of  the  gospel,  because  he  had  been  or- 
dained by  an  "  exauctorate  bishop."  He  narrated  the  facts 
that  have  been  already  detailed,  and  asserted  that  there  is  no 
law  against  the  performance  of  divine  worship  by  a  liturgy, 
and  consequently  there  was  no  transgression.  Neither  was 
there  any  law  or  statute  that  empowered  the  present  establish- 
ment to  prosecute  and  judge  one  duly  qualified  to  the  govern- 
ment for  having  exercised  the  office  of  the  ministry  in  a  pri- 
vate way,  being  blameless  in  his  life  and  orthodox  in  his  doc- 
trine. He  took  leave  with  submission  to  declaim  against  their 
sentence,  upon  the  ground  of  their  having  pronounced  him  a 
layman  and  not  a  minister,  because  he  had  received  ordination 
from  an  exauctorate  bishop.  He  therefore  proceeded — "  to 
make  it  evident  to  your  lordships,  first,  that  the  validity  of 
my  ordination  was  not  the  ground  that  regularly  your  lord- 
ships should  have  had  under  consideration  at  the  advising  of 
my  said  bill ;  and  then,  secondly,  that  my  said  ordination  is 
as  valid  as  the  ordination  of  any  other  minister  of  the  gospel 
whatsoever." 

He  then  relates  the  recognition  and  approbation  of  his 
orders,  by  the  former  and  the  present  primate  of  all  Ireland, 
and  asserts  his  good  affection  to  the  queen,  and  his  having 
taken  all  the  oaths  to  her.  This  he  considered  a  sufficient  an- 
swer to  the  presbytery,  whose  summons  only  bore  that  he  was 
to  give  "  an  account  of  himself."  But  the  presbytery  pro- 
ceeded farther  to  question  him  with  respect  to  some  acts  of 
the  commission  of  the  kirk ;  and  he  says,  "  I  neither  know- 
ing nor  being  concerned  to  know  any  thing  of  these  matters, 
they  being  no  laws  or  statutes  of  this  realm,  nor  being  cited 
to  any  such  purpose,  I  did  therefore  decline  their  jurisdic- 
tion ;  upon  which  they  forthwith  proceeded  and  gave  sen- 
tence, discharging  me  to  preach  within  the  bounds  of  their 

1  True  State  of  the  Case,  &c.  18,  19. 
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presbytery,  And  the  reasons  of  their  sentence  are,  first,  be- 
cause of  my  high  contempt  of  their  authority,  in  declining 
their  jurisdiction  ;  and  secondly,  because  I  was  introducing  a 
form  of  worship  contrary  to  the  purity  and  uniformity  of  the 
worship  of  this  [presbyterian]  church  established  by  law,  with- 
out their  allowance.  But  none  of  the  reasons  given  for  their 
sentence  is  because  my  ordination  is  invalid,  as  flowing  from 
an  exauctorate  bishop,  albeit  they  do  mention  in  their  sen- 
tence that  I  did  produce  an  act.  of  ordination  by  an  exaucto- 
rate bishop,  but  they  do  not  give  that  as  any  of  the  reasons 
thereof.  And  the  magistrates  of  Edinburgh  do  not  in  the 
least  meddle  in  the  case,  as  would  appear  by  their  sentence, 
but  they  refuse  to  give  me  an  extract  thereof,  but  simply  inter- 
pose their  authority  to  the  presbytery's  sentence,  and  for  al- 
leged contravention  thereof  have  put  and  detained  me  in  pri- 
son now  these  ten  weeks1." 

This  was  the  true  state  of  the  charge  and  sentences  against 
Mr.  Greenshields,  and  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  reason  as- 
signed by  the  court  of  session  for  affirming  the  sentence. 
When  a  bill  for  the  suspension  of  a  sentence  is  offered  to  the 
bench,  the  sentence  reclaimed  against  is  to  be  considered  ac- 
cording to  its  tenor  as  it  stands,  and  is  not  to  be  supported  or 
confirmed  by  any  other  reasons  than  those  on  which  it.  pro- 
ceeded. He  therefore  concluded  that  their  lordships  had  not 
seen  a  copy  of  his  sentence,  "  but,  from  what  reason  I  leave 
your  lordships  to  judge,  they  [the  magistrates]  have  indus- 
triously amused  your  lordships,  in  their  answers  to  my  bill,  by 
founding  upon  reasons  altogether  foreign  and  extraneous  to 
the  purpose.  And  therefore  1  must  plead  the  benefit  of  your 
lordships' justice,  that  you  will  be  pleased  to  reconsider  my 
case,  and  examine  the  sentence  of  the  magistrates  and  their 
warrant  of  imprisonment,  as  they  stand  supported  with  their 
own  reasons  ;  so  that  I  may  not  be  detained  in  prison,  and  be 
deprived  of  my  natural  liberty,  upon  a  reason  for  which  I  am 
under  no  sentence."  He  supports  this  with  an  appeal  to  their 
sense  of  justice,  and  alleges  that  he  does  not  believe  the 
court  would  so  far  have  departed  in  his  case  from  precedent 
under  ordinary  circumstances,  since  it  brought  before  the  court 
"  a  question  never  before  stated  or  determined  before  any 
other  christian  judicatory."  But  since  they  had  adopted  a 
line  of  reasoning  contrary  to  the  opinion  and  judgment  of  all 
christian  churches  and  states  in  the  world,  he  therefore 
proved  to  their  lordships  that  his  ordination   was  perfectly 

'  True  State  of  the  Case,.  19,  20. 
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valid,   according  both  to   episcopal   and    even  presbyterian 
principles. 

"  The  power  and  faculty  of  preaching  the  gospel,"  he  said, 
"  administering  sacraments,  giving  holy  orders,  &c.  are  of  divine 
original,  flowing  from  Jesus  Christ,  the  head  of  the  church  ; 
and  these  powers  have  been  exercised  not  only  independent  of 
the  civil,  but  oppugnante  et  reluctante  magistratu.  So  the 
apostles  preached  and  exercised  their  office  after  they  were 
prohibited  by  the  Jewish  Sanhedrim,  which  was  the  supreme 
court  of  that  nation,  and  whose  authority  they  owned,  but 
could  not  comply  with  when  it  interfered  with  the  command  of 
God.  And  therefore  St.  Peter  stood  up  and  said,  in  the  face 
of  the  court,  '  We  ought  to  obey  God  rather  than  men.'  St. 
Paul  and  Silas  also  were  cast  into  prison,  at  Philippi ;  but 
although  they  were  under  the  sentence  of  the  law,  they  ceased 
not  to  exercise  their  ministry,  for  they  first  preached  the  faith 
to  the  jailor,  and  then  baptized  him  and  all  his  family.  And 
from  the  apostles  were  continued  downwards,  in  an  uninter- 
rupted succession,  the  bishops,  presbyters,  and  deacons,  in  the 
christian  church,  who  performed  the  offices  of  their  respec- 
tive functions  without  regard  to  the  magistrates'  prohibition  or 
restraint.  And  when  the  state  became  christian,  Athanasius 
and  many  catholic  bishops  were  exauctorated  under  the  Arian 
persecution,  by  Constantius,  Valence,  and  others  ;  and  yet  the 
ordinations  and  other  deeds  of  these  exauctorated  bishops 
were  not  only  sustained  valid,  but  highly  approved.  By  all 
which  it  appears,  that  though  the  law  then  in  being  did  con- 
demn the  religion  and  discharge  the  officers,  yet,  for  all  their 
being  thus  exauctorated  by  the  secular  power,  and  hindered 
from  enjoying  benefices  and  other  external  things  that  depend 
upon  civil  government,  their  acts  of  ordination,  and  others 
that  are  intrinsic  to  their  office,  were  validly  performed,  as  all 
churchmen  do  agree  in.  There  is  a  vast  difference  betwixt 
the  abolishing  the  order  of  episcopacy,  and  exauctorating  in 
the  strict  and  true  sense — that  is,  the  deposing  of  a  bishop. 
The  effect  of  the  former  is  merely  its  ceasing  to  be  any  part  of 
the  legal  policy  or  constitution  of  the  church  to  which  the 
law  gives  any  encouragement ;  the  other,  presupposing  a  real 
or  pretended  crime  in  a  person,  infers  an  inability  upon  that 
person  to  exercise  those  spiritual  powers  conveyed  to  him  by 
the  church  from  our  Savour,  the  Head  of  it.  Now  the  act 
of  parliament  abolishing  episcopacy,  only  affecting  an  order, 
but  not  respecting  the  persons  of  the  men,  or  considering 
them  in  the  least  whether  worthy  or  unworthy  of  their  spi- 
ritual office,  can  never  be  supposed  in  any  manner  of  way  to 
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affect,  far  less  to  depose  them  from  the  exercise  of  these  spiritual 
powers  that  are  intrinsic  to  their  office  ;  and  in  consequence 
of  this,  whatever  spiritual  powers  they  exercise  among  those 
who  submit  unto  them,  must  needs  be  unexceptionably  valid, 
notwithstanding  an  act  of  state  abolishing  their  order 1." 

But  to  bring  the  case  nearer  home  to  the  present  ecclesi- 
astical powers ;  those  presbyterian  ministers  who  deserted 
their  charges  in  1660,  and  were  exauctorated  by  the  civil 
power,  never  admitted  that  any  deed  of  the  state  had  deprived 
them  of  their  ministerial  powers.  On  the  contrary,  they  con- 
tinued to  exercise  all  the  parts  of  it ;  but  particularly  in  the 
imposition  of  hands,  which  they  called  "  admission  ;"  and  the 
men  so  admitted  preached  and  other  ways  acted  as  ministers, 
and  some  of  them  were  actually  at  that  moment  the  parochial 
ministers,  without  having  undergone  any  other  solemnity  in 
order  to  constitute  them  ministers. 

There  are,  however,  two  things  distinct  in  themselves  to 
be  considered ;  but  which,  when  confounded,  occasion  per- 
plexity— the  power  itself,  and  the  exercise  of  it.  The  first  is 
of  a  spiritual  nature,  the  gift  of  God,  and  which  cannot  be 
taken  away  by  any  civil  magistrate  whatever;  but  the  exer- 
cise of  this  spiritual  power  does  fall  under  the  magistrate's 
regulation,  who  may  encourage  and  prohibit  it  by  granting  it 
franchises  and  privileges.  He  may  also  make  the  exercise  of 
this  spiritual  power  penal,  as  he  had  done  at  that  time,  and 
inflict  punishments  for  disobedience  ;  but  his  acts  can  never 
invalidate  the  deeds  done  in  virtue  of  a  power  derived  from 
God.  The  act  that  abolished  episcopacy  never  touched  the 
intrinsic  spiritual  powers  of  the  bishops ;  it  only  declared  that 
the  superiority  of  bishops  over  presbyters  was  no  longer  to  be  in 
the  established  kirk.  The  act  could  not  denude  the  prelates 
of  their  spiritual  powers,  but  only  of  their  temporalities ;  and 
they  still  continued  to  be  bishops  of  the  church  catholic,  not- 
withstanding the  persecution  that  followed  that  act  of  parlia- 
ment ;  and  all  their  deeds  have  been  held  valid,  not  only  by 
the  bishops  of  Ireland,  in  Mr.  Greenshields'  case,  but  also  by 
the  bishops  of  England  in  many  similar  cases.  Although 
the  reformed  catholic  church,  on  good  grounds,  rejects  the 
abuses  that  have  been  brought  into  the  offices  of  ordination 
in  the  Roman  church,  as  well  as  the  other  corruptions  in  her 
constitution,  and  although  the  pope  and  all  popish  bishops 
stand  "  exauctorated "  by  the  laws  of  Great  Britain  and  Ire- 
land, yet  the  reformed  catholic  church  accounts  their  ordina- 
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tions  valid.  When  a  popish  priest  becomes  sensible  of  the 
sinful  corruptions  of  his  church,  and  of  its  being  in  a  state 
of  schism  in  this  country,  and  when  he  is  received  into  the 
communion  of  the  reformed  catholic  church,  he  neither  re- 
ceives rebaptization  nor  re-imposition  of  hands. 

"  When,  in  that  case,"  says  Mr.  Greenshields,  "  the  ordi- 
nation is  not  quarrelled,  what  reason  can  there  be  for  calling  in 
question  an  ordination  performed  by  aprotestant  bishop,  with 
the  concurrence  of  other  presbyters,  according  to  the  express 
rubric  of  the  English  ordinal  by  which  it  was  performed,  and 
according  to  the  prescription  whereof  some  presbyters  were 
assisting  and  concurring  also  by  their  imposing  of  their  hands, 
by  which  I  became  a  minister  of  the  catholic  church,  and 
have  power  to  exercise  my  ministerial  office  within  any  part 
of  the  same  ?  Farther,  the  presbyterian  ministers  themselves, 
who  disown  and  decry  the  office  of  a  bishop,  will  not  dispute 
an  exauctorate  bishop's  right  to  be  a  presbyter,  in  virtue 
whereof,  upon  their  own  principles,  he  had  power  qua  pres- 
byter, with  concurrence  of  other  presbyters,  to  confer  the 
power  of  the  ministry  ;  and  upon  the  supposition  that  I  were 
to  enter  and  to  be  received  into  the  communion  of  the  esta- 
blished church  of  Scotland,  it  is  humbly  conceived  that  they 
would  sustain  my  former  ordination  by  the  exauctorate  bishop 
[of  Ross]  to  be  valid,  and  that  they  would  not  oblige  me  to 
receive  imposition  of  hands  from  them  de  novo,  whereof  there 
be  notorious  instances  ;  particularly  of  Mr.  Guthrie,  admitted 
by  them  a  minister  in  Orkney,  who  had  been  ordained  by  an 
exauctorate  bishop,  as  we  can  instance  in  others  also1.1' 

The  Court  of  Session  had  asserted  that  the  act  which  re- 
dintegrated the  estate  of  bishops,  and  the  Assertory  Act,  that 
made  the  external  government  of  the  church  dependent  on 
the  regal  power,  shewed  that  an  act  of  parliament  could  de- 
prive the  bishops  and  clergy  of  their  spiritual  character  as 
well  as  of  their  temporal  endowments.  This,  however,  is  a 
principle  that  the  presbyterians  themselves  would  not  have 
admitted  in  their  own  case.  The  power  claimed  by  the  king 
in  that  act  for  restoring  and  re-establishing  bishops,  was  to  the 
exclusion  of  any  other  foreign  power,  and  a  justification  of 
the  power  then  exercised  by  the  king  and  parliament;  and 
therefore  that  act  does  not  pretend  to  confer  any  new  right, 
but  only  to  redintegrate  the  spiritual  estate  to  their  former 
just  and  legal  rights,  of  which  they  had  been  unjustly  and 
violently  disseized.     The  error  of  the  Act  Assertory  was  re- 

1  True  State  of  the  Case,  22-24. 
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moved  by  Charles  II.,  who,  in  his  letter  explanatory,  so- 
lemnly declared  that  he  never  intended  to  entrench  upon  the 
intrinsic  spiritual  powers  of  the  church  or  churchmen,  which 
he  allowed  to  be  as  fully  and  amply  enjoyed  by  them  as  it 
was  in  the  three  first  centuries  of  the  church.  But  this  new 
doctrine  of  the  court  of  session,  which  subjected  the  spiritual 
power  of  churchmen  so  absolutely  to  the  secular  magistrate, 
as  that  by  any  act  of  the  state  they  could  be  divested  of  their 
spiritual  character,  "  is  not  only  to  join  issue  with  Erastus,  but 
to  strain  beyond  him  into  the  execrable  principles  of 
Hobbes1." 

Mr.  Greenshields  adds, — "  From  what  is  above  repre- 
sented, I  presume  it  is  evident  that  I  have  not  usurped  nor 
invaded  the  sacred  office  of  the  ministry  without  sufficient  au- 
thority, which,  had  I  done,  I  acknowledge  that  my  punishment 
deserves  to  be  greater  than  what  I  have  met  with;  that  being, 
indeed,  an  iniquity  that  ought  to  be  punished  by  the  judge. 
So  that  the  only  thing  that  can  be  laid  against  me  is  the  per- 
forming of  the  service  of  the  church  of  England  within  this 
city,  to  which  I  hope  it  is  a  sufficient  answer,  that  there  is  no 
law  or  statute  against  it ;  and  my  doing  of  it,  upon  the  account 
of  some  people  of  the  English  nation,  residing  or  trading  here, 
who  being  educated  in  the  communion  of  the  church  of  Eng- 
land, and  so  were  not  acquainted  with  any  other  form,  to  whom 
it  were  hard  to  deny  that  liberty,  makes  my  case  the  more  fa- 
vourable; especially  since  it  was  no  new  thing  in  this  place — 
I  having  seen  and  known  that  form  of  worship  practised  and 
observed  within  this  city,  in  several  places,  for  upwards  of 
twenty  years  past.  And  even  since  the  Revolution,  so  little 
doubt  was  made  of  the  English  service  being  allowable  here, 
that  sir  James  Leslie,  colonel  of  an  English  regiment,  had  his 
chaplain  still  attending  him,  and  in  many  towns  publicly  offi- 
ciating by  that  service,  and  particularly  at  Stirling:  he  pos- 
sessed himself  of  the  west  church,  for  the  more  convenient  and 
solemn  performance;  and  this  was  not  so  much  as  grudged  or 
complained  of,  though  the  law  had  just  then  established  the 
presbyterian  government  and  worship.  And  that  the  same 
was  very  publicly  used  during  the  reign  of  Charles  II.  in  his 
own  palace  of  Holyrood-house,  for  the  use  of  her  present  ma- 
jesty when  her  father  resided  here ;  and  the  same  was  also  used 
in  the  public  offices  of  the  consecration  of  bishops,  and  ordi- 
nation of  ministers,  when  the  service  and  forms  of  the  English 
Liturgy  were  made  use  of  in  the  cathedral  churches  of  St. 
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Andrews,  Glasgow,  Edinburgh,  and  the  others,  and  was,  with 
very  great  advantage  (as  it  is  at  this  day),  made  use  of  as  the 
public  form  of  devotion  in  sundry  families  of  quality  in  this 
North  Britain;  and  therefore  to  punish  a  protestant  minister 
with  so  long  imprisonment,  that  is  duly  qualified  for  using  the 
English  service  to  Englishmen  whose  stations  or  private  busi- 
ness gave  them  ground  to  stay  here,  cannot  but  seem  very 
hard  ;  whereas,  in  those  places  where  the  Romish  Inquisition 
prevails,  English  protestants,  and  their  form  of  worship,  finds 
better  quarters  than  they  do  here  in  North  Britain;  for  her 
majesty's  troops  in  Spain  and  Portugal  are  allowed  the  free 
exercise  of  their  religion,  which  is  denied  to  her  majesty's  ser- 
vants here,  when  he  who  did  officiate  to  them  is  thus  treated1." 
"  This  long-continued  practice,"  he  continues,"  both  be- 
fore the  Revolution  and  since,  of  using  the  English  Service  by 
all  who  wish  it  in  this  nation,  is  founded  upon  an  indisputable 
maxim  of  divinity,  and  I  presume  of  law  also ;  which  is,  that 
what  is  lawful  and  not  forbidden,  is  permitted;  and  this  I  take 
to  be  the  case  of  the  English  Service  to  this  day.     Neither 
does  the  using  of  the  English  Service  clash  with  any  law  esta- 
blishing uniformity  of  worship,  or  the  Act  of  Union  ratifying 
it;  for  those  acts  most  clearly  relate  only  to  the  presbyterian 
church  within  herself,  and  not  to  those  who  are  without  her. 
Those  acts  do,  indeed,  secure  the  presbyterian  church  from 
having  any  innovation  of  worship  imposed  on  her,  but  are  no 
ways  inconsistent  with  another  form  of  worship  being  used  br- 
others out  of  her  communion.      By  this  Act  of  Union  the 
church  of  England  has  the  very  same  security  for  her  govern- 
ment, policy,  and  form  of  worship,  as  the  presbyterians  have 
here  for  theirs ;  and  seeing  the  practising  another  form  of 
worship  without  the  church  of  England,  while  no  innovation 
is  made  upon  that  church  within  herself,  is  understood  to  be 
very  inconsistent  with  the  security  of  her  worship,  and  the  Act 
of  Union  ratifying  it,  it  is  not  then  to  be  understood  how  the 
very  parallel  practice  here  should  be  reckoned  an  innovation, 
and  derogate  from  the  security  of  the  presbyterian  form  of  wor- 
ship, or  interfere  in  the  least  with  the  Act  of  Union  ratifying 
it;  both  churches  being  upon  the  same  footing,  and  having  the 
very  same  mutual  security  against  any  change  of  their  govern- 
ment and  policy,  or  any  innovation  of  worship.      Imprison- 
ment being  the  restraint  of  natural  liberty,  is  amongst  the 
severest  of  arbitrary  punishments,  and  no  ways  founded  in 
law ;  but  to  imprison  a  person  sine  die  is  contrary  to  law,  and 
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is  one  of  the  grievances  complained  of  in  the  Claim  of  Right; 
and  my  case  is  no  better,  the  condition  of  my  liberation  being 
such  as  I  cannot  fulfil  without  declaring  myself  unworthy  of 
the  holy  character  I  bear.  Although  others  may  put  a  restraint 
upon  me,  yet  I  can  by  no  means  do  it  myself.  Suppose  that 
I  were  called  to  administer  the  sacrament  of  baptism,  or  the 
Lord's  Supper,  to  persons  in  extremis,  where  no  other  minis- 
ter could  be  had  in  due  time,  1  could  neither  answer  to  God, 
nor  to  my  own  conscience,  to  refuse  baptism,  or  the  Lord's 
Supper,  in  that  case;  and  yet  if  I  should  put  a  restriction 
upon  myself,  I  could  not  do  it.  From  all  which  it  may  appear, 
the  severity  wherewith  I  am  used,  by  so  long  a  confinement, 
so  very  disproportionate  to  my  alleged  offence — especially  it 
having  no  foundation  in  law — and  now  in  an  united  kingdom 
should  be  far  less  used  than  formerly1." 

Mr.  Lockhart  says,  that  Greenshields  applied  for  the  bene- 
fit of  the  habeas  corpus  law,  "  and  being  refused  the  same, 
unless  he  found  bail  never  to  exercise  any  part  of  his  minis- 
terial office  in  the  city  of  Edinburgh,  his  next  recourse  was  to 
the  lords  of  session,  before  whom  he  brought  an  action  of 
wrongous  imprisonment  against  the  magistrates;  but  their 
sentence  being  affirmed  by  that  court,  he  then  appealed  to  the 
queen  and  parliament."  It  does  not  appear  that  he  brought 
any  action  against  the  magistrates,  but  only  that  he  petitioned 
the  lords  of  session  against  their  decision.  He  prayed  them 
to  re-consider  his  case ;  to  examine  the  reasons  assigned  by 
the  magistrates  for  their  sentence  with  the  reasons  he  offered 
for  suspension,  and  to  take  another  view  of  the  power  cf  ordi- 
nation. This  they  not  only  declined  to  do,  but  confirmed  the 
sentence  passed  by  the  magistrates.  He,  by  his  attorney,  Wra. 
Allan,  "  protested  for  remead  of  law,  and  appealed  from  them 
to  the  queen's  majesty  and  House  of  Lords,  for  justice  and  re- 
dress2." This  protest  and  appeal  is  dated  December  the  29th, 
when  he  was  still  in  prison. 

I  have  dwelt  the  longer  on  Mr.  Greenshields'  case,  be- 
cause his  moral  courage  and  intrepidity  were  the  immediate 
cause  of  producing  some  degree  of  toleration  to  the  episcopa- 
lians, and  of  permission  to  use  the  Liturgy  in  their  public  wor- 
ship, under  the  protection  of  an  act  of  parliament.  The  lord 
bishop  of  Glasgow  has  very  justly  observed,  "  that  it  is  for- 
tunate for  the  reputation  of  the  presbyterian  church  of  Scot- 
land that  she  has  never  been  invested  with  such  power  as 
would  have  enabled  her  to  reduce  to  practice  her  speculative 
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views  as  to  the  duty  of  driving  from  the  land  all  heresy  and 
schism1."     If  she  had  possessed  the  power,  the  impugning 
of  extemporary  prayer  and  the  use  of  a  liturgy  would  have 
been  her  burning  points;  for  of  no  heresy  or  schism  did  she 
appear  to  have  so  great  a  horror.     Wodrow  mentions,  in  one 
of  his  letters  to  a  friend,  dated  November  23d — "  You  have, 
no  doubt,  heard  of  the  missionaries  the  episcopal  clergy  sent 
lately  to  court  with  an  address  for  a  toleration  (as  is  said), 
and  the  duke  of  Queen  sherry's  refusal   to  present  it  to   the 
queen,  and  their  returning.     I  hear  they  design  to  present  it 
to  the  House  of  Commons.     We  had  here  a  rumour  of  an 
address  that  was  a  framing  among  some  of  our  nobility  and 
gentry  in  the  West,  to  the  parliament,  for  restoring  of  patron- 
ages; but  for  any  thing  I  know  of,  it  is  like  to  meet  with  cold 
entertainment  among  the  most  part,  and  I  hear  is  let  fall.     1 
have  very  lamentable  accounts,  by  letters,  from  some  of  our 
brethren  in  Angus,  of  the  sad  state  of  things  there.     The 
[episcopal]  meeting-houses  are  increasing,  and  they  bury  their 
dead  with  the  Liturgy,  and  the  clergy  [officiate]  with  their  habits, 
and  the  nobility  and  gentry  are  very  fond  of  these  new  fashions; 
and  though  application  be  made  to  the  court,  yet  no  redress  is 
like  to  be  got.     I  am  persuaded  (if  God's  providence  prevent 
it  not)  the  court,  in  the  issue,  will  come  to  feel  the  effects  of 
this  jacobite  and  French  faction,  that  set  up  for  these  innova- 
tions, from  no  strait  of  conscience,  but  merely  to  embroil  the 
country,  and  alienate  people's  affections  from  the  present  esta- 
blishment, if  they  do  not  notice  it  in  time2." 

By  a  letter  from  Mr.  Maxwell,  minister  at  Tealing,  near 
Dundee,  to  Mr.  Wodrow,  dated  November  the  7th,  we  have 
still  more  satisfactory  accounts  of  the  progress  that  the  public 
use  of  the  Liturgy  was  making.  He  says, — "  Matters  grow- 
worse  and  worse.  The  English  Service  continues  with  us,  and 
that  Liturgy  is  in  great  vogue  and  esteem  with  many  amongst 
us,  especially  our  gentry,  who  seem  to  be  disposed  to  receive 
any  thing  that  is  against  the  established  church,  her  doctrine, 
worship,  and  government,  and  that  is  against  that  truth  that  is 
according  to  godliness.  Our  great  folks  observe  now  the 
funeral  rites  in  burying  their  dead  relations.  Lately,  the  lord 
Glammis,  son  to  the  earl  of  Strathmore,  had  these  rites  punc- 
tually observed  and  performed  by,  I  may  say,  all  the  prelatic 
clergy  in  Angus,  who,  being  invited  to  his  funeral  (but  not  a 
presbyterian  minister),  did  attend  in  their  canonick  gowns, 
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and  the  greatest  part  of  our  gentry  admired  and  commended 
that  way.     Though  we  complain  of  these  things  to  magis- 
trates, who  by  office  should  take  course  with  these  innova- 
tions, we  are  not  heard,  and  we  expect  no  service  to  this 
church  from  the  new  lord-advocate.     He  has  scored  out  of  the 
Porteous  roll  all  intruders,  preachers  in  meeting-houses,  and 
others;  so  that  we  can  get  nothing  done  against  them:  they 
are  strengthened  and  encouraged  by  him  and  others  to  com- 
mit these  disorders,  and  our  hearts  are  discouraged,  and  our 
hands  weakened.     The  prelatic  party  is  much  encouraged  by 
him,  and  they  turn  very  insolent.     I  cannot  but  let  you  know 
a  late  instance: — One  Mr.  Skinner,  once  episcopal  minister 
in  Brechin,  being  deposed  by  the  presbytery  of  Brechin  for 
insufficiency,  heterodoxy,  profanation   of  the  Lord's  Supper, 
by  admitting  scandalous  persons  thereto,  &c,  he  did  appeal 
from  them  to  our  synod  in  October  last,  and  the  synod,  after  a 
very  long  and  serious  consideration  of  his  very  prolix  process, 
did  see  cause  to  approve  and  confirm  the  presbytery's  sen- 
tence of  deposition ;  and  when  this  was  intimated  to  him,  he 
did  give  in  a  signed  appeal  from  our  synod  to  the  queen's  ma- 
jesty and  the  House  of  Peers  .  .  .  and  in  express  terms  he 
declined  all  the  judicatories  of  the  presbyterian  church  of 
Scotland.     The  which  appeal  was  rejected  by  the  synod.  .  .  . 
This  gentleman  had  declined  the  presbytery  before   as  his 
judges.     The  Sabbath  after  the  synod  had  so  determined,  he 
did  not  preach  in  Brechin;  but  the  second  Sabbath  he  mounted 
the  pulpit  in  an  insolent  manner,  had  a  great  backing  of  coun- 
try gentlemen  and  other  disaffected  persons,  who  assisted 
him ;  and  the  minister  who  was  sent  to  preach  was  hindered, 
and  pursued  by  school-boys  and  others  from  the  church.  .  .  . 
As  we  have  many  discouragements  from  without  us,  so  we 
want  not  many  from  within.      Iniquity  abounds  amongst  us  ; 
the  love  of  many    waxeth  cold  —  great  deadness — security, 
seizes  this  generation.     The  gospel  seems  to  have  little  suc- 
cess.    That  wonted  zeal,  love  to  God  and  to  His  ordinances, 
fruitfulness  in  grace,  loveliness,  &c.  are  not  to  be  found1." 

Dr.  Sacheverel  preached  the  sermon  on  the  anniversary 
of  the  Gunpowder  Plot,  wherein  he  charged  the  queen's  mi- 
nisters with  being  false  brethren  to  the  chinch  of  which  they 
pretended  to  be  members.  A  majority  of  the  court  of  alder- 
men were  opposed  to  its  publication;  but  the  doctor  published 
it,  relying  on  the  private  encouragement  of  the  lord  mayor, 
On  December  the  13th,  the  House  of  Commons  resolved,  that 

1  Wodrovr's  Correspondence,  i.  79 — 81. 
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the  sermon  preached  by  Dr.  Sacheverel  at  the  assizes  at 
Derby,  the  15th  of  August  last,  and  the  sermon  preached  by 
him  at  St.  Paul's,  on  the  5th  of  November,  were  malicious, 
scandalous,  and  seditious  libels,  highly  reflecting  upon  her 
majesty  and  her  government,  the  late  Revolution,  the  protes- 
tant  succession,  &c.  The  doctor  was  brought  to  the  bar  on 
the  14th,  acknowledged  the  sermons  to  be  his,  and  that  he  was 
encouraged  by  sir  Samuel  Garrard,  the  lord  mayor,  to  print 
that  of  the  5th  of  November;  but  the  lord  mayor  denied  that 
he  ordered  or  encouraged  the  printing  of  it.  The  doctor  was 
impeached  at  the  bar  of  the  House  of  Lords,  of  high  crimes 
and  misdemeanours1. 

1710. — On  the  13th  of  January  articles  of  impeachment 
were  carried  up  to  the  Lords  against  Dr.  Sacheverel,  of  which 
the  following  is  the  substance: — 1.  That  the  doctor  did  sug- 
gest and  maintain  that  the  necessary  means  used  to  bring 
about  the  Revolution  were  odious  and  unjustifiable. — 2.  That 
the  Toleration  was  unreasonable,  and  the  allowance  of  it  un- 
warrantable.— 3.  That  the  church  of  England  was  in  a  state 
of  great  peril  and  adversity  under  her  majesty's  administra- 
tion.— 4.  That  her  majesty's  administration,  both  in  ecclesi- 
astical and  civil  affairs,  tended  to  the  destruction  of  the  con- 
stitution. The  trial  commenced  before  the  House  of  Peers 
in  Westminster  Hall,  on  the  27th  February,  when  her  majesty 
was  present  incognita  during  the  whole  trial.  On  March  the 
1st  the  mob  that  attended  the  doctor  to  his  trial,  attacked  Dan 
Burgess's  presbyterian  meeting-house,  pulled  down  the  pulpit 
and  pews,  and  made  a  bonfire  of  them  in  Lincoln's  Inn-fields. 
They  also  attacked  and  injured  all  the  other  presbyterian 
meeting-houses,  and  insulted  several  of  the  members  of  par- 
liament. The  trial  lasted  so  long,  that  the  Lent  assizes  were 
postponed,  on  account  of  the  judges  being  engaged  on  the 
doctor's  trial.  There  was  a  powerful  array  of  the  crown  council 
against  Dr.  Sacheverel,  and  several  of  the  members  spoke  for 
the  prosecution;  one  of  them,  general  Stanhope,  said,  "  that 
if  Dr.  Sacheverel  had  preached  his  sermon  in  a  conventicle 
of  disaffected  persons,  maintained  by  some  deluded  women,  no 
notice  should  have  been  taken  of  so  nonsensical  and  incohe- 
rent a  discourse :  but  that  true  son  of the  church,  that 

insignificant  tool  of  a  PARTY,  having  preached  this  sermon 
in  a  place  where  it  might  do  great  mischief  .  .  .  his  offence 
deserved  the  severest  animadversion."  This  epithet  gave  the 
doctor  great  offence,  and  he  noticed  it  in  his  speech,  which 

1  Salmon's  Chronological  Historian,  i.  3G5. 
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was  a  very  able  and  a  very  long  one.     He  was  supported  by 
able  counsel ;  but  his  own  speech  effected  a  greater  diversion 
in  his  favour.     He  said, — "  The  doctrine  I  preached  being 
the  doctrine  of  the  homilies  of  our  church,  not  expressed  only 
in  a  few  particular  passages  of  those  homilies,  but  perfectly 
agreeable  to  the  whole  tenor,  the  main  scope  and  design  of 
them;  and  those  homilies  being  established  by  the  Thirty- 
nine  Articles  as  containing  godly  and  wholesome  doctrine, 
and  those  Articles  being  confirmed  by  the  13th  of  queen  Eli- 
zabeth, and  that   statute  being  made  perpetual  and  funda- 
mental to  our  constitution  by  the  late  Act  of  Union,  I  leave  it 
to  your  lordships  to  consider  how  far  the  condemnation  of 
me,  on  the  account  of  that  doctrine,  may  affect  and  shake  the 
present  frame  of  the  British  constitution  in  church  and  state, 
and  tend  to  dissolve  the  union  of  the  two  kingdoms.  ...  So 
far  was  I  from  having  any  of  those  wicked,  malicious,  or  sedi- 
tious designs  which  are  laid  to  my  charge,  that  my  intentions 
were,  on  the  contrary,  to  instil  the  principles  of  loyalty  and 
obedience  into  my  fellow-subjects,  and  withal  to  put  a  stop  to 
that  torrent  of  lewdness,  irreligion,  and  atheism,  of  which  I 
have  given  your  lordships  so  many  flagrant  testimonies.  .  .  . 
And  when  I  consider  that  I  now  stand  and  am  judged  for 
some  of  the  doctrines  of  that  gospel  which  God  delivered  unto 
our  fathers,  and  you,  my  lords  the  bishops,  their  successors, 
have  received  from  Christ  and  his  apostles,  as  the  sacred  de- 
positum  of  the  church,  to  be  maintained  inviolably  in  its  pri- 
mitive simplicity;  when  I  consider  what  is  the  cause  '  for 
which  I  am  this  day  called  in  question,'  that  it  is  one  of  those 
eternal  truths  which  you  are  so  solemnly  commissioned  to 
teach,  and  '  earnestly  contend  for;'  when  I  consider  that  it  is 
what  Our  Blessed  Lord  and  his  apostles  sealed  with  their 
most  precious  blood,  and  so  many  primitive  martyrs  main- 
tained even  in  the  midst  of  the  flames,  so  many  learned  bishops 
and  confessors  recommended  to  posterity  in  their  immortal 
writings,  as  the  distinguished  badge  and  glory  of  our  Refor- 
mation:  nay,  when  I  consider  that  it  is  what  you  yourselves 
have  already  supported  with  incontestible  reason  and  autho- 
rity, it  is  no  small  satisfaction  to  me  to  think,  that  as  your 
lordships  are  my  judges,  so  I  hope  you  must  be  my  advocate. 
What  a  guilt,  as  well  as  a  disgrace,  would  it  justly  devolve 
upon  the  clergy,  to  recede  from  any  principle  of  our  excellent 
church,  especially  from  what  has  been  so  long  retained  and 
boasted  of  as  its  peculiar  character?     By  abandoning  which 
we  must  relapse  into  some  of  the  worst  doctrines,  even  of 
popery  itself,  and  render  ourselves  the  most  contemptible,  as 
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well  as  inconsistent,  church  in  the  world.  ...  I  hope  it  ap- 
pears that  I  am  not  guilty  of  any  of  the  crimes  of  which  I  am 
accused;  that  I  have  transgressed  no  law  of  the  land,  neither 
statute  nor  common  law,  relating  either  to  her  majesty  or  to 
my  fellow-subjects,  to  the  church  or  to  the  state:  and  that  I 
may,  with  all  humility,  apply  to  my  own  case  the  words  of 
that  blessed  apostle,  whose  doctrine  I  defend,  and  whose  ex- 
ample I  hope  I  shall  have  the  grace  to  follow — '  neither 
against  the  law,  nor  against  the  temple,  nor  against  Caesar, 
have  I  offended  any  thing  at  all1."' 

There  were  long  and  powerful  debates  in  the  House  of 
Lords  ;  but  my  lord  Haversham's  speech,  in  the  Doctor's 
favour,  was  among  the  best.  He  said,  when  I  consider  where 
this  impeachment  began,  I  cannot  but  think  the  design  of  it 
was  very  good  ;  but  whatever  it  was  in  its  first  intendment,  it 
is  very  evident  it  has  already  procured  very  mischievous 
effects ;  it  has  created  great  disturbances  in  private  families, 
and  raised  a  ferment  in  the  nation,  that  will  not  be  laid  by  your 
lordship's  judgment,  let  it  be  what  it  will.  It  has  been  a  two- 
edged  mischief;  giving  the  church,  on  the  one  side,  and  the 
dissenters,  on  the  other,  too  just  apprehension  that  they  are 
both  in  danger.  Nor  can  this  be  wondered  at,  when  your 
lordships  have  been  told  by  some  of  the  managers  of  a  pre- 
tended divine  right  of  the  church,  and  when  it  has  been  more 
than  hinted  by  the  managers  of  the  House  of  Commons,  that 
the  clergy  ought  to  be  directed  by  the  civil  power  what  doctrine 
they  should  preach :  nay,  when  they  have  authoritatively  taken 
it  upon  them  to  interpret  Scripture,  and  charge  it  as  a  crime 
upon  a  minister,  that  he  had  wrested  several  places  of  it  to 
his  own  wicked  intentions.  ...  I  shall  not  trouble  your  lord- 
ships about  the  original  of  government,  or  the  divers  forms  of 
it;  but  there  is  one  thing  .  .  .  that  I  take  to  be  of  the  greatest 
consequence  to  any  government  whatsoever  ;  I  mean  the 
divine  appointment  or  institution  of  government.  From  which 
appointment  it  is  that  men  are  obliged  to  obedience  to  the  magis- 
trate, not  only  for  wrath  or  fear  of  him,  but  for  conscience- 
sake,  for  dread  of  a  future  punishment,  which  is  the  greatest 
security  the  magistrate  hath.  And  I  the  rather  mention  this, 
because  of  notions  that  some  people  have  of  late  advanced 
of  their  own  (and  have  found  their  advantage,  too,  in  so  doing), 
of  a  discretionary  obedience  only;  that  is,  in  my  opinion,  whilst  the 
government  is  for  them  they  will  be  for  it,  and  think  themselves 
bound  to  obey  no  longer.     After  so  noble  a  defence  made  for 

1  Boyer's  History  of  Queen  Anne,  folio,  pp.  420—426. 
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the  Doctor  by  his  counsel,  and  so  great  and  moving  an  apo- 
logy by  himself,  I  should  not  trouble  your  lordships  upon  this 
occasion,  were  it  not  more  in  justification  of  myself  for  the 
judgment  I  shall  give,  than  for  the  sake  of  the  Doctor,  whose 
cause,  I  think,  now  stands  in  very  little  need  of  it  V 

On  March  30th,  the  Doctor  was  called  to  the  bar  of  the 
House  of  Lords  to  receive  sentence,  when  he  put  in  a  plea, 
that  indeed  lord  Nottingham  had  urged  in  his  favour,  that  the 
particular  words  supposed  to  be  criminal  ought  to  have  been 
specified  in  the  articles  of  impeachment.  After  a  long  debate 
this  plea  was  voted  frivolous.  Sixty-nine  peers  declared  the 
Doctor  guilty,  and  fifty-two  not  guilty  ;  and  the  usher  of  the 
black  rod  having  brought  him  to  the  bar,  and  placed  him  on 
his  knees,  the  lord  chancellor  pronounced  his  judgment — "That 
Henry  Sacheverel,  doctor  in  divinity,  shall  be,  and  is  hereby 
enjoined  not  to  preach  during  the  term  of  three  years  next  en- 
suing. That  Dr.  Henry  Sacheverel's  two  printed  sermons, 
referred  to  by  the  impeachment  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
shall  be  burnt  before  the  Royal  Exchange  in  London,  between 
the  hours  of  twelve  and  one  on  Monday,  the  27th  day  of  this 
instant  March,  by  the  hands  of  the  common  hangman,  in  the 
presence  of  the  lord  mayor  of  the  city  of  London,  and  the  two 
sheriff's  of  London  and  Middlesex  2."  This  was  a  disagreeable 
service  to  the  lord  mayor,  who  had  secretly  encouraged  the 
Doctor  to  publish  his  sermon,  and  he  begged  off  from  wit- 
nessing the  degrading  ceremony.  Whilst  their  hands  were 
in,  they  ordered  some  other  books  to  be  burnt  by  means  of  the 
same  functionary — The  Oxford  decrees,  entituled, "  An  Entire 
Confutation  of  Mr.  Hoadley's  Book  of  the  Original  of  Govern- 
ment— A  Collection  of  Passages  referred  to  by  Dr.  Sacheverel, 
in  his  Answer  to  the  Articles  of  Impeachment — The  Rights 
of  the  Christian  Church  asserted — A  Defence  of.  the  Rights 
of  the  Church — and  A  Treatise  on  the  word  Person.  The 
hangman  presided  accordingly  at  this  conflagration,  and  these 
books  were  publicly  burnt2.  The  Rights  of  the  Church  and 
its  Defence  most  righteously  deserved  this  infamy  ;  they  were 
the  works  of  ajesuit,  who  was  at  the  same  time  an  infidel,  but  they 
have  happily  sunk  into  oblivion,  and  live  only  in  the  multiplied 
refutations  that  they  received  by  almost  all  the  authors  of  that 
period.  The  public  considered  the  Doctor's  sentence  rather  as 
an  acquittal  than  as  a  condemnation,  and  as  "  a  sure  indication 


1   VI  supra,  pp.  429,  430. 

•   TJt  supra,  444-45. — Salmon's  Chronological  Historian,  364-367. 

3  Salmon's  Chronological  Historian,  i.  357. 
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of  the  impotence  of  the  whig  party."  His  friends  made  ex- 
traordinary rejoicings  upon  it,  and  most  of  the  streets  in  West- 
minster, and  some  in  the  city,  were  illuminated;  bonfires  were 
made  on  the  streets,  and  the  Doctor's  health  and  "  happy  de- 
liverance" were  drank  by  the  people  round  them.  In  May, 
says  Mr.  Salmon,  "  Dr.  Sacheverel  entered  upon  his  trium- 
phant progress  to  Shropshire.  He  was  magnificently  enter- 
tained at  Oxford  by  the  university  ;  and  received  in  the  other 
great  towns  he  passed  through  with  the  loud  acclamations  and 
joyful  congratulations  of  the  people  upon  his  deliverance  from 
whiggish  persecution1."  He  was  entertained  by  all  the  nobility 
and  gentry  in  the  line  of  his  route.  He  was  conducted  into 
Shrewsbury  by  all  the  neighbouring  gentlemen,  and  about  five 
thousand  men  on  horseback.  On  entering  Bridgenorth,  the 
clergy  and  gentry  met  him  at  the  head  of  four  thousand  horse, 
and  near  three  thousand  foot,  "  most  of  them  with  white  knots 
edged  with  gold,  and  three  leaves  of  gilt  laurel,  in  their  hats  ; 
the  hedges  two  miles  from  the  town  being  dressed  with  flowers, 
and  lined  with  people ;  and  the  two  steeples  adorned  with 
fifty  pounds  worth  of  flags  and  colours2." 

Bishop  Rose  governed  the  suffering  church  of  Scotland  by 
a  wise  and  peaceable  deportment,  and  with  all  the  dignity  of 
character  that  belonged  to  a  primitive  bishop,  by  virtue  of 
those  spiritual  powers  that  devolved  upon  him  as  vicar-gene- 
ral of  the  province  of  St.  Andrews.  He  corresponded  with 
his  old  friends,  Dr.  Sharpe,  archbishop  of  York,  and  Dr. 
Compton,  bishop  of  London,  who  always  retained  a  particular 
esteem  and  respect  for  him.  Soon  after  the  change  of  minis- 
try, when  the  prospects  of  the  church  in  both  kingdoms  were 
improved,  he  received  a  letter  from  Oxford,  desiring  to  know 
"  whether  or  not  he  and  the  rest  of  the  Scottish  bishops  were 
in  communion,  as  matters  now  stood  with  the  established 
church  of  England  and  her  bishops  ?"  It  is  evident  from  the 
style  of  his  letter  that  bishop  Rose  did  not,  upon  political 
grounds,  think  the  communion  was  complete  ;  but  without 
having  any  opportunity  of  consulting  his  brethren,  the  primate 
cautiously  answered — "  I  know  there  has  been  a  division  among 
the  members  of  the  church  of  England  upon  that  head.  The 
controversy  is  great  and  material,  and  our  circumstances 
among  ourselves  not  affording  such  difficulties,  the  most  of  us, 
perchance,  have  not  so  carefully  examined  that  matter,  and 
want  the  needful  helps  to  be  fully  instructed  in  it.     And  for 

1  Salmon's  Chronological  Historian,  ii.  p.  2. 

2  Boyer's  History  of  Queen  Anne,  679. 
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myself,  it  cannot  be  expected  of  me,  that  without  a  previous 
conference  with  my  brethren,  and  considering  that  subject 
thoroughly  and  maturely  with  them,  I  should  give  my  sense 

of  it1." 

Toleration  is  not  a  feature  of  presbytery  ;  but  on  the  con- 
trary, the  persecution  and  extirpation  of  the  holy  catholic 
church  is  one  of  its  fundamental  principles.  The  case  of 
Mr.  Greenshields  was  so  notorious  an  instance  of  this  princi- 
ple, that  it  occasioned  universal  abhorrence  when  brought  be- 
fore the  British  parliament.  That  case  reflects  the  greatest  dis- 
grace on  the  presbyterians,  and  shews  their  ignorance  of  true 
religion  and  of  christian  principles.  Their  ignorance  was  most 
luminously  displayed  in  solemnly  asserting  from  the  judicial 
bench  that  the  bishop  of  Ross  was  incapable  of  performing 
the  holy  functions  of  his  apostolic  office,  and  had  no  more 
power  of  ordination  than  a  ballad  singer ! — because  he  had 
been  deprived  of  his  temporalities,  plundered  of  his  revenues, 
and  reduced  from  his  legal  and  constitutional  station  to  a  state 
of  poverty  and  suffering.  This  was,  indeed,  to  "  homolo- 
gate" erastianism,  as  making  the  divine  character  of  the  apos- 
tolic office  proceed  from  the  civil  magistrate.  With  an  equal 
degree  of  truth,  they  might  have  "  exauctorated"  St.  Paul, 
the  renowned  founder  of  the  British  church,  because  he  met 
from  the  civil  magistrate  stripes  above  measure,  frequent  im- 
prisonments, and  stonings — because  he  thrice  suffered  ship- 
wreck, was  in  multitudes  of  perils,  weariness,  painfulness, 
watchings,  hunger,  thirst,  fastings,  cold,  and  nakedness. 
They  might  as  well  have  concluded  that  he  had  no  more  "  the 
care  of  all  the  churches"  than  a  discharged  captain  of  dra- 
goons had  to  grant  commissions  in  the  army.  Notwithstand- 
ing all  his  sufferings,  and  his  "  exauctoration"  at  the  hand  of 
the  magistrate,  he  magnified  his  office,  declared  himself  equal 
to  the  chiefest  apostles,  and  infinitely  superior  to  those  false 
apostles  and  sectarian  teachers  by  whom  he  was  persecuted 
and  the  church  infested  and  rent  into  sects  that  held  men's 
persons  in  admiration.  But  we  may  apply  the  words 
of  Jerome  to  Evagrius  to  the  present  case :— "  Wheresoever  a 
bishop  shall  be,  whether  at  Rome  or  Eugubium,  or  at  Con- 
stantinople or  Rhegium,  or  at  Alexandria  or  Tanis  [or  in 
Scotland],  he  is  of  the  same  merit  and  priesthood  ;  the  power 
of  riches  and  the  humility  of  poverty  doth  not  make  a  bishop 
higher   or  lower,  but  they  are  all  the   successors   of  the 
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ADMINISTRATION   OF   THE    RIGHT    REV.  ALEXANDER   ROSE,    D.D. 
VICAR  GENERAL  OF  THE  PROVINCE  OF  ST.  ANDREWS. 

1710. — Mr.  Greensbields  —  presents  his  petition  to  parliament.  —  Change  of 
ministry — the  prime  minister  opposed  to  Greenshields — his  petition  read — his 
sentence  reversed,  and  the  magistrates  ordered  to  pay  his  costs. — Letter  from 
bishop  Nicolson — some  interesting  particulars. — Meeting  of  Assembly. — A 
fast. — Attempts  to  suppress  the  liturgy.  —Extract  of  a  letter  from  an  English 
officer. — King's  College,  Aberdeen — correspondence  between  the  lord  advocate 

and  the  principal — a  petition  from  the  inhabitants. 1711. — The  reversal 

of  Greenshields'  sentence  creates  great  dissatisfaction. — Faculty  of  advocates 
and  the  duchess  of  Gordon. — College  of  bishops. — Bishop  Sage — some  account 
of  him — his  death — character. — Consecration  of  bishop  Campbell. — Opposi- 
tion to  the  settlement  of  ministers. 1712,  called  a  "  black"  year. — Bill 

for  the  repeal  of  the  act  against  irregular  baptisms — the  commission  petitions 
against  the  repeal — their  intolerance — opposition — repeal  of  the  act  against 
irregular  baptisms — abridgement  of  the  act. — Bishop  Campbell. — Dr.  Gad- 
derar's  consecration  at  London. — Bill  for  the  restoration  of  patronage  and 
Christmas  vacation — opposition  by  the  commission — the  bill  passed  both 
houses. — Bishops'  rents  given  to  the  church. — The  liturgy  in  general  use. — 
Death  of  the  princess  Louisa — and  of  Richard  Cromwell. — Distress  of  the 
clergy — subscriptions  in  England. — Oath  of  Abjuration. — Importance  of  a 
word. — Dr.  Carstares'  speech — remarks. — Tricks  of  the  Jesuits. — The  liturgy. 
— Assembly. — Prevalence  of  the  liturgy. — Oath  of  abjuration. — Patronage — 
zeal  against  it. 1713. — Confirmation  restored. — Bishop  Rose's  letter — re- 
marks.— Rev.  Robert  Cockburn — officiates  in  the  churchyard — prevented  from 
repeating  it.  —  General  Assembly. — Abjuration  oath. — A  consecration  in 
London. — A  thanksgiving. — Public  opinion  partially  turned  toward  the  exiled 
prince. — Dr.    Sacheverel.  —  Petition   for  repeal  of  the    Union. — Death   of 

princess  Sophia. — Bill  to  bestow  the  bishops'  revenues  on  the  clergy 1714. 

— An  assembly. — Address  to  the  queen. — Increase  of  popery. — Death  of  queen 
Anne. — Act  of  Toleration. — Reflections. 

1710. — The  date  of  Mr.  Greenshields'  release  from  prison 
is  not  mentioned,  only  we  are  informed  that  the  magistrates 
"  discharged  him  from  prison  when  they  were  tired  of  keeping 
him  in  it."  In  prosecution  of  the  appeal  that  he  had  made  to 
the  House  of  Lords  he  went  up  to  London  ;  but  the  house 
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being  then  wholly  occupied  with  the  impeachment  of  Dr. 
Sacheverel,  his  petition  could  only  be  received  that  session, 
and  his  appeal  lodged.  By  their  late  tyrannical  attempt  to 
suppress  the  catholic  and  loyal  doctrines  of  the  church  of  Eng- 
land in  the  person  of  Dr.  Sacheverel,  the  whigs  had  routed 
the  ancient  spirit  of  the  people.  The  queen  partook  of  the 
same  feeling,  and  deprived  the  earl  of  Sunderland  of  the  seals. 
The  high  church  party  extolled  her  majesty  "  for  setting  her- 
self free  from  an  arbitrary  junta,  that  kept  her  in  an  inglorious 
dependence  on  their  will  and  caprice  ;"  and  the  duke  of  Beau- 
fort told  her  majesty  that  "  he  was  extremely  glad  he  could 
now  salute  her  as  queen."  Mr.  Harley  was  soon  after  advanced 
to  the  head  of  affairs.  ITe  endeavoured  to  persuade  Mr. 
Greenshields'  friends  to  let  the  appeal  drop.  Mr.  Lockhart 
says  that  Mr.  Harley  said  to  him,  "  that  he  was  much  sur- 
prised and  very  sorry  to  hear  that  I  and  others  of  my  country 
were  so  violent  in  pushing  Mr.  Greenshields-1  appeal,  which 
could  not  fail  to  be  attended  with  bad  consequences,  as  the 
church  party  in  England  would  take  it  ill  if  he  was  not  pro- 
tected, and  the  Scots  presbyterians  would  highly  resent  any 
favour  he  met  with,  and  therefore  he  .  .  .  desired  it  might  be 
dropped  till  a  more  proper  season.  I  answered,  that  I  could 
assure  him  we  were  much  mistaken  if  any  bad  consequences 
happened  from  supporting  Mr.  Greenshields  in  his  just  plea, 
for  the  contrary  was  designed  by  those  who  pushed  it : — that 
the  Scots  presbyterians  were  as  much  exasperated  already  as 
they  could  be,  and  had  neither  ability  nor  courage  to  give  any 
disturbance,  for  their  interest  in  the  counti'y  was  very  small, 
as  sufficiently  appeared  from  the  great  majority  of  tories  in  this 
parliament,  which  he  knew  was  not  owing  to  any  assistance 
they  got  from  the  court,  but  arose  wholly  from  the  inclinations 
of  the  people  : — that  as  for  himself  he  had  no  reason  to  shew 
them  any  favour,  for  they  preached  and  prayed  against  him 
nominatim,  giving  him  over  to  the  gallows  and  the  devil  from 
their  pulpits,  and  I  was  confident,  at  least  hopeful,  he  would 
never  give  them  reason  to  have  a  better  opinion  of  him  :  .  .  . 
we  were  rather  worse  than  better  since  the  change  of  the  minis- 
try, as  the  lord  Grange,  brother  to  the  earl  of  Marr,  who  was 
lately  made  justice  clerk,  seemed  more  violent  than  his  prede- 
cessor against  the  episcopal  clergy 1." 

Me.  Harley  did  all  he  possibly  could  to  induce  Mr.  Green- 
shields and  his  friends  to  withdraw  his  appeal ;  but  they  were 
resolute  to  bring  the  tyranny  and  malevolence  against  the 

•  Lockhart  Papers,  4 to.  i.  p.  347. 
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episcopalians  under  the  notice  of  the  British  parliament ;  and 
Mr.  Greenshields  was  maintained  with  money  to  defray  an 
expense  that  was  totally  beyond  his  slender  means.  And, 
continues  Mr.  Lockhart,  "  when  the  day  prefixed  for  discussing 
the  appeal  drew  near,  they  [the  Scots  commons]  divided 
themselves  into  several  classes,  to  each  of  which  was  assigned 
a  certain  number  of  English  lords,  on  whom  they  waited,  and 
gave  a  true  and  clear  representation  of  the  case,  which  had  so 
much  weight,  and  produced  such  good  effects,  that  the  under- 
hand dealings  of  the  ministry  were  entirely  baffled  ;  for  the 
appeal  was  heard,  the  sentence  of  the  lords  of  session  reversed, 
and  the  city  of  Edinburgh  ordered  to  pay  swinging  costs  to 
Mr.  Greenshields,  to  which  the  ministry  themselves  were 
obliged  to  give  their  approbation,  not  daring  to  expose  their 
reputations  by  appearing  openly  against  an  affair  of  this  na- 
ture and  consequence1." 

A  letter  from  bishop  Nicolson,  of  Carlisle,  to  archbishop 
Wake,  gives  some  interesting  accounts  of  the  state  of  the 
episcopalians  in  Scotland  at  this  time.  It  is  dated  Rose 
Castle,  May  25th,  1710.—".  ...  My  chaplain  is  lately  re- 
turned from  making  the  grand  tour  in  Scotland ;  where  he  found 
as  warm  doings  as  we  have  in  England  [about  Dr.  Sacheverel]. 
The  greatest  numbers  of  the  episcopalians  continue  under  the 
direction  and  influence  of  the  exauctorate  bishop  of  Edin- 
burgh, who  is  entirely  in  the  interest  of  the  Pretender,  and  will 
allow  none  of  his  followers  to  pray  for  the  queen,  notwith- 
standing that  himself  owns  her  title  in  the  receipts  he  gives 
for  his  pension.  Hence  in  most  of  their  meeting-houses, 
wherein  our  liturgy  is  used,  those  collects  and  petitions  in  the 
Litany  wherein  supplications  are  made  for  her  majesty  and  the 
royal  family  are  mangled  and  curtailed  in  a  very  gross  and 
scandalous  manner.  And  these  men  are  as  inveterate  enemies 
to  Greenshields  as  the  Assembly  itself.  They  dread  the  ruin 
of  their  own  party  upon  the  prevalency  of  our  Common  Prayer: 
and  good  reason  they  have  for  it.  There  are  now  a  hundred 
and  thirteen  episcopal  presbyters  in  possession  of  parochial 
cures,  whereof  only  eleven  are  non-jurors  :  whereas  of  the  old 
covenanted  race  of  presbyterians,  there  are  about  four  times 
that  number,  who  (though  they  never  pray  for  the  queen,  nor 
have  ever  taken  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  her)  are  overlooked 
and  winked  at  by  the  General  Assembly.  I  doubt  not  but 
you  have  seen  the  address  which  the  moderator  and  his  bre- 
thren sent  up  on  occasion   of  lord  Glasgow's  being  agait 

1   Lockhart  Papers,  p.  310. 
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nominated  commissioner ;  wherein  they  fairly  avow  the  prin- 
ciples on  which  their  fore-elders  built  the  gude  wark  of  refor- 
mation, which  (ye  ken)  were  not  over-burthened  with  the 
doctrines  of  passive  obedience  and  non-resistance.  This  day 
fourthnight  the  Assembly  passed  a  gracious  act  in  favour  of 
the  regal  supremacy  ;  which  (by  a  majority  of  three  voices  in 
the  question)  is  allowed  henceforward  to  have  a  concurrency 
of  powers  with  those  of  the  Assembly  itself.  So  as  that  the 
latter  has  an  indisputable  authority  in  appointing  fasts  and 
feasts.  The  crown  is  also  acknowledged  to  have  the  like.  A 
mighty  point  gained  V 

The  Assembly  met  on  the  26th  of  April,  lord  Glasgow, 
commissioner,  and  Mr.  William  Mitch  el  was  chosen  mode- 
rator. The  queen's  letter  presented  nothing  new ;  but  the 
Assembly  in  their  reply  insolently  reminded  her  majesty  that 
her  only  title  to  the  throne  rested  in  their  Claim  of  Right, 
which  was  purposely  inserted  to  mark  their  abhorrence  of  her 
hereditary  right,  and  of  the  doctrines  of  the  church  of  Eng- 
land, as  propounded  by  Dr.  Sacheverel.  They,  however,  took 
upon  them  to  make  an  act  ordaining  a  solemn  fast  to  be  ob- 
served throughout  the  kingdom,  without  consulting  the  govern- 
ment2. This,  as  Hetherington  says,  occasioned  "  a  slight  jar 
between  the  church  and  the  departing  administration."  Lord 
Sunderland  wrote  to  Mr.  Carstares,  acquainting  him  with  the 
queen's  displeasure  at  this  interference  with  her  prerogative, 
as  hinted  at  above  by  the  bishop  of  Carlisle.  Her  majesty, 
however,  consented  to  give  authority  to  the  Assembly's  act, 
and  his  lordship  says,  "  I  hope  the  Assembly  will  be  very 
sensible  of  her  majesty's  goodness  in  condescending  to  inter- 
pose the  civil  sanction  to  their  act ;  for  which,  it  must  be 
owned,  there  was  no  occasion,  the  government  not  having  been 
wanting  hitherto  in  any  thing  necessary  for  promoting  either 
the  civil  or  religious  concerns  of  the  people  ;  so  that,  if  we 
could  see  into  the  views  of  some  who,  perhaps,  have  been  most 
active  and  zealous  for  this  step,  we  should  probably  find  them 
different  from  what  they  appear  to  be,  and  to  fall  but  too  much 
in  with  the  like  humour  here,  which  has  already  raised  so  great 
a  ferment.  .  .  .  And  /  dare  not  promise  you,  if  the  Assembly 
should  offer  again  at  the  like  step,  that  they  will  meet  with  the 
same  easiness  and  compliance  in  the  government :  and  there- 
fore I  hope  it  will  be  the  care  and  study  of  the  cautious  and 
prudent  of  the  ministers,  to  keep  them  as  much  as  possible  from 
unnecessarily  asserting  of  their  authority  and  privileges,  which 

1  Ellis's  Original  Letters,  v.  iii.  358-360.  -  Acts  of  Assembly,  442. 
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is  what  their  enemies  desire  above  all  things  they  should  ;  and 
which  cannot  fail  to  bring  that  upon  them  they  seem  so  much 
to  apprehend  from  the  union1." 

The  very  general  use  of  the  liturgy  in  the  episcopalian 
congregations  appears  to  have  spread  the  utmost  consternation 
among  the  presbyterians ;  and  Mr.  Carstares  had  much  cor- 
respondence with  the  whig  administration  to  induce  them  to 
interpose  the  civil  authority  to  prohibit  its  use.     We  can  only 
gather  from  the  answers  what  Carstares'  complaints  in  name 
of  the  commission  had  been;  but  her  majesty  is  made  to  express 
her  approbation  of  the   authorities   who  prevented  general 
Whiteman's  regiment  from  having  the  liturgy  read  to  them  by 
their  own  chaplain  !     The  complaints  seem  to  have  been  fre- 
quent and   vehement,  for  by  a  letter  from   Mr.  Pringle  to 
Carstares,  he  strongly  urges  him  not  to  proceed  with  their 
persecution  of  the  clergy  on  this  account ;  for,  says  he,  "  if 
they  give  full  obedience  to  the  civil  government,  what  objec- 
tion can  be  made  to  their  claims  of  the  same  privilege  and 
liberty,  as  dissenters  from  the  established  church  in  the  north, 
that  the  dissenters  from  the  established   church  here  are  al- 
lowed ?     And  for  my  own  part,  if  ever  their  pretensions  to  this 
come  to  be  formally  talked  in  parliament,  I  am  much  afraid 
they  will  be  found  of  weight  .  .  .  the  more  notice  is  taken  of 
them  in  the  way  of  opposition  and  censure,  the  better  interest 
they  have  for  trying  the  interest  and  strength  of  their  friends 
here  ;  and  therefore  .  .  .  the  less  notice  the  church  takes  of 
these  people,  who  set  up  the  English  liturgy,  the  better.     I  do 
not  believe  they  will  gain  many  proselytes  to  that  way  in  that 
country  ;  and  when  the  present  set  of  these  ministers  is  worn 
out,  which  they  must  do  daily,  I  do  not  believe  the  plentiful  al- 
loivance  which  has  been  made  for  them, since  they  were  turned 
out  of  their  churches,  has  tempted  many  to  qualify  themselves 
to  continue  a  succession  to  them  2."    This  was  written  as  a  man 
of  the  world,  little  knowing  the  christian  heroism  that  prompted 
men  to  enter  into  the  ministry,  notwithstanding  the  "  plentiful 
allowance  "  to  which  he  satirically  alludes.     A  Mr.  Chamber- 
layne,  writing  to  Carstares,  inveighs  most  bitterly  against  the 
presbyterians  for  their  bigotted  zeal  against  the  English  chap- 
lains for  using  the  service  of  the  church  of  England  in  their 
regiments.     He  complains  of  their  great  severity  against  them 
for  reading  to  their  own  people  only,  and  says,  "  it  is  so  like 
the  inquisition  that  it  must  needs  raise  an  indignation  in  the 
minds  of  good  christians3."     M'Cormick  ingenuously  gives 

1  Carstares'  State  Papers,  783-SG.  •  Ibid.  773.  3  Ibid.  783. 
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an  extract  of  a  letter  from  an  English  officer  at  Edinburgh  to 
his  friend  at  London,  as  follows  : — "  I  was  all  my  life  a  mode- 
rate man  as  to  the  dispute  between  the  two  grand  parties,  and 
could  at  any  time  have  heard  a  good  sermon  from  either; 
but  really  I  have  seen  so  much  violence  and  inveteracy  from  the 
presbyterian  party  here,  against  the  church  of  England  in 
particular,  and  the  nation  in  general,  that  it  almost  turns  my 
stomach ;  and  if  any  thing  makes  me  a  highflier  it  will  be  the 
unreasonable  bitter  invectives,  and  prodigious  imprecations, 
which  I  have  with  my  own  ears  heard  from  some  too  zealous 
presbyterian  clergy  in  their  pulpits  here,  against  the  church  of 
England.  I  wish  they  would  manage  with  more  christian 
moderation ;  for  while  both  parties  run  so  high,  we  can  never 
expect  an  union  in  all  its  parts.  Though  our  chaplain  was 
here,  yet  he  was  not  suffered  to  preach ;  which  is  what  we 
were  never  denied  in  the  most  rigid  Roman  catholic  countries. 
The  episcopal  party  here  being  suppressed,  or  disaffected  to 
the  government,  and  most  of  their  clergy  refusing  to  pray  for 
our  gracious  queen  Anne,  so  palls  my  inclinations  towards 
them,  that  for  the  future  I  resolve  to  stay  at  home,  and  pray 
in  private ;  or  at  least  make  a  congregation  of  my  own  com- 
pany, and  pray  with  and  for  them,  till  God  is  pleased  to  send 
a  better  and  more  public  spirit  into  mankind  1. 

The  earl  of  Erroll  was  chancellor  of  King's  College, 
Aberdeen ;  and  by  the  authority  of  his  office  he  directed  the 
liturgy  to  be  read  in  the  college  chapel.  Some  zealots  had 
applied  to  the  lord  advocate  to  suppress  this  "  innovation," 
and  his  lordship  wrote  to  Dr.  Middleton,  who  appears  to  have 
been  still  the  principal,  and  had  not  been  purged  out,  direct- 
ing him  to  shut  up  the  chapel,  and  not  to  permit  the  use  of  the 
liturgy  in  it.  In  his  reply,  Dr.  Middleton  pleaded  the  chan- 
cellor's authority,  and  his  own  inability  to  resist  it.  The  lord 
advocate  wrote  to  him  from  York,  saying,  "  I  did  very 
roundly  give  a  return  by  Mr.  Forbes,  your  agent,  and  hoped 
to  have  heard  from  you  before  I  came  from  Edinburgh  an  ac- 
count of  the  shutting  up  of  your  chapel.  But  I  am  sorry  to 
hear  that  matters  take  another  turn  amongst  you,  and  that  the 
students  are  so  far  engaged  in  the  matter  as  to  dream  of  ad- 
dressing the  queen  on  the  subject.  This  will  have  quite  con- 
trary effects  to  what  some  men  imagine ;  for  the  danger  of 
setting  up  a  new  form  in  the  chapel  belonging  to  the  college 
was  chiefly  lest  the  youth  should  be  infected  with  the  desire 
of  novelty,  and  with  sentiments  prejudicial  to  the  established 

1  Carstares'  State  Papers,  783-84. 
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laws  of  their  country  ;  and  it  must  needs  draw  censure  upon 
their  masters  that  they  have,  by  their  connivance  and  without 
public  authority,  entered  into  such   a  measure.     I  had  the 

memorial  to  which  your  letter  refers I  take  the  liberty 

once  more,  as  a  friend,  to  inform  you,  that  it  was  unfit  from 
the  beginning,  for  any  college  in  the  universe  to  have  presumed 
to  have  allowed  their  chapel  to  be  made  use  of  as  a  meeting- 
house, and  much  less  one  so  much  different  and  new  even  in 
the  sense  of  Scots  episcopacy ;  for  however  the  service  and 
ceremonies  may  pretend  to  antiquity  elseivhere,   it  must  be 

owned  to  be  a  novelty  with  us By  the  17th  act   of 

parliament,  1690,  it  is  enacted,  that  none  be  allowed  to  con- 
tinue in  the  exercise  of  their  functions  in  schools  and  col- 
leges but  such  as  are  not  only  pious,  loyal,  &c.  but  even  sub- 
mitting to  the  church  as  established  by  law  ;  and  nothing  can 
be  more  contrary  to  that  submission  than  the  bestowing  of 
your  chapel  in  the  manner  that  you  have  done,  of  which  the 
appearance  made  by  the  students  is  but  an  effect,  and  charge- 
able entirely  on  the  masters  as  the  cause There  can 

be  no  excuse  offered  but  what  will  as  well  justify  the  setting 
up  any  different  religion  in  a  chapel  belonging  to  the  univer- 
sity. I  hope  you  will  believe  my  plainness  upon  this  occasion 
proceeds  from  my  tenderness  for  you  and  your  college,  and  to 
prevent  any  inquiry  as  to  what  is  past,  which  I  think  the 
shutting  up  of  your  chapel  may  do  ;  otherwise  you  may  ex- 
pect that  other  methods  will  be  taken  ;  and  to  confirm  you  in 
this  mind,  I  send  you  the  abstract  of  a  letter  from  the  secre- 
tary of  state  upon  this  subject."  The  abstract  from  the  earl 
of  Sunderland's  letter  makes  her  majesty  speak  language  es- 
sentially different  from  her  known  principles: — "  I  had  your 
lordship's  letter  of  the  17th  of  December  some  days  in  my 
hands,  and  having  laid  the  contents  of  it  before  the  queen, 
her  majesty  is  very  well  sastified  with  the  orders  you  have 
given  for  shutting  up  the  chapel  of  the  college  of  Aberdeen, 
and  I  am,  by  her  majesty's  orders,  to  assure  your  lordship 
that  you  cannot  do  more  acceptable  service  than  to  discourage 
and  discountenance  such  innovations  as  these1." 

Immediately  on  the  shutting  up  of  this  chapel,  the  inha- 
bitants of  Old  Aberdeen  prepared  a  petition,  and  transmitted 
it  to  the  queen,  shewing  her  majesty  the  persecution  to  which 

1  Taken  from  a  manuscript  copy  of  several  old  Tracts  in  the  possession  of  the 
Rev.  James  Christie,  author  of  the  Oblation  and  Invocation  in  the  Scottish  Com- 
munion Office  Vindicated. 
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they  were  subjected,  and  praying  to  be  relieved  from  it. 
Notwithstanding,  they  say,  "  the  repeated  assurances  we  have 
got  of  your  majesty's  protection  in  the  exercise  of  our  re- 
ligion, yet,  to  our  great  surprise,  an  order  is  lately  come 
from  your  majesty's  advocate  in  North  Britain  to  shut  up  our 
chapel,  for  no  other  reason,  whatever  may  be  pretended,  but 
because  we  make  use  of  the  liturgy  of  the  church  of  Eng- 
land  We  never  doubted,  but  seeing  we  could   not  in 

conscience  join  with  the  church  which,  by  the  treaty  of 
Union,  is  established  in  North  Britain,  it  would  give  least 
offence  to  use  that  form  of  worship  which,  by  the  same  treaty, 
is  established  in  South  Britain.  But  we  find  it  far  other- 
wise ....  for  although  all  sectaries  are  undisturbed  in  their 
way,  throughout  this  and  your  other  dominions,  yet  no  sooner 
does  any  one  own  himself  a  son  of  the  church  of  England, 
but  forthwith  the  cry  is  raised  against  him,  and  he  is  charged 
with  the  most  horrid  innovations  that  ever  crept  into  the 
church  of  God."  It  is  probable  that  this  petition  never 
reached  her  majesty,  for  it  produced  no  beneficial  effect. 

1711. — The  decision  of  the  House  of  Lords  in  the  case  of 
Mr.  Greenshields  excited  the  utmost  indignation  of  the  pres- 
byterians ;  but  it  convinced  them  that  they  would  not  be  al- 
lowed to  ride  roughshod  over  the  prostrate  church,  by  a  Bri- 
tish parliament.  It  was  fiercely  denounced  as  a  breach  of 
the  articles  of  Union — a  direct  violation  of  the  principles  of 
the  Revolution — tended  to  shake  the  throne  of  queen  Anne, — 
and  to  produce  a  counter-revolution.  It  was  considered  as 
the  effect  of  prelatic  influence  in  the  legislation  and  in  the 
councils  of  the  sovereign ;  and  the  Assembly,  at  its  meeting 
in  May,  drew  up  a  formula  of  questions  for  probationers  and 
the  admission  of  ministers,  much  more  stringent  than  had 
been  in  use  before.  "  Aware  of  the  coming  dangers  to  be 
apprehended  from  the  unprincipled  statesmen  who  now  swayed 
the  councils  of  the  nation,  the  General  Assembly  gave  speci- 
fic directions  to  the  commission  to  do  what  might  be  necessary 
for  the  preservation  of  the  rights  and  privileges  of  the  church, 
and  empowered  them  to  send  a  commission  to  London,  if  they 
should  see  cause,  to  watch  over  the  progress  of  events,  and  to 
seek  the  redress  of  grievances1."  This  Assembly,  however, 
is  chiefly  remarkable  for  its  recognition  of  the  protestant  suc- 
cession in  the  house  of  Hanover.  An  act  was  passed  unani- 
mously recommending  the  ministers  to  pray  for  queen  Anne, 

1  Hetherington's  History,  196. 
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the  princess  Sophia,  and  the  protestant  line  in  that  family, 
upon  whom  the  succession  to  the  crown  of  these  dominions  is 
by  law  established1. 

The  Jacobites  thought  the  late  change  of  ministry  a  fa- 
vourable opportunity  both  to  shew  their  own  inclinations  and 
to  try  the  fidelity  of  their  friends.  Upon  this  presumption, 
the  duchess  of  Gordon,  a  Roman  catholic,  sent  Mr.  Robert 
Bennet,  then  dean  of  faculty  of  the  advocates  at  Edinburgh, 
a  present  of  a  silver  medal,  with  the  head  of  the  exiled 
prince  on  the  right  side,  and  the  legend  cujus  est,  and  on  the 
reverse  the  British  islands,  with  the  motto  reddite.  The 
dean  was  shy  of  receiving  this  medal  on  his  own  responsi- 
bility, but  he  summoned  a  meeting,  and  presented  it  to  the 
faculty,  telling  them  "  her  grace  the  duchess  of  Gordon  sent, 
as  a  present  to  them,  a  medal  of  king  James  VIII.,  whom 
they  and  the  English  called  the  pretender;  and  he  hoped 
thanks  would  be  returned  to  her  grace."  It  was  moved  to  re- 
turn the  medal  to  her  grace  ;  because  its  reception  was  owning 
a  right  contrary  to  her  majesty's  possession.  It  was  also  moved, 
that  it  was  time  enough  to  receive  the  medal  when  the  pre- 
tender was  hanged  :  when  Mr.  Dundass,  of  Arniston,  rose  and 
said, — "  Whatever  these  gentlemen  may  say  of  their  loyalty, 
I  think  they  affront  the  queen  whom  they  pretend  to  honour, 
in  disgracing  her  brother,  who  is  not  only  a  prince  of  the 
blood,  but  the  first  thereof;  and  if  blood  can  give  any  right, 
he  is  our  undoubted  sovereign.  I  think,  too,  they  call  her 
majesty's  title  in  question,  which  is  not  our  business  to  deter- 
mine. Medals  are  the  documents  of  history,  to  which  all  his- 
torians refer,  and  therefore,  although  I  should  give  king  Wil- 
liam's stamp  with  the  devil  at  his  right  ear,  I  see  not  how  it 
could  be  refused,  seeing  an  hundred  years  hence  it  would  prove  - 
such  a  coin  had  been  in  England.  But  what  needs  further 
speeches  ?  None  oppose  the  receiving  the  medal,  and  return- 
ing thanks  to  her  grace,  buta  (e\v  pitiful  scoundrel  vermin  and 
mushrooms,  not  worthy  our  notice.  Let  us,  therefore,  pro- 
ceed to  name  some  of  our  number  to  return  our  hearty  thanks 
to  the  duchess  of  Gordon."  A  vote  of  thanks  was  then  carried 
by  a  majority  of  sixty-three  votes  against  twelve.  Mr.  Dun- 
dass returned  her  the  most  hearty  thanks  of  the  faculty  [that 
is,  the  bar  of  Scotland]  for  all  favours;  particularly  in  pre- 
senting them  with  a  medal  of  their  sovereign  lord  the  king, 
hoping  and  being  confident  that  her  grace  should  very  soon 
have  an  opportunity  to  compliment  the  faculty  with  a  second 

1  Acts  of  Assembly,  150. 
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medal,  struck  upon  the  restoration  of  the  king  and  royal  family, 
and  the  finishing  of  rebellion,  usurpation,  tyranny,  and  whig- 
gery 1."  This  was  supposed  to  have  been  done  to  counteract 
the  declaration  of  the  kirk  in  favour  of  the  Hanoverian  suc- 
cession. The  ambassador  from  the  elector  of  Hanover  pre- 
sented a  memorial  to  the  government,  and  urged  the  prosecu- 
tion of  Mr.  Dundass.  His  request  was  not  only  granted,  but 
sir  David  Dalrymple,  the  advocate,  was  dismissed  for  not  hav- 
ing prosecuted  the  medalists,  and  sir  James  Stuart  was  re- 
stored to  the  office  of  lord  advocate. 

Four  bishops  had  been  consecrated,  in  pursuance  of  the 
uncatholic  scheme  which  had  been  introduced  into  the  church 
of  Scotland  by  bishop  Rose,  of  a  "  college  of  bishops,"  who 
were  to  act  in  common,  without  any  of  them  being  appointed 
to  the  charge  of  a  particular  district.  Bishop  Sage  was 
the  first  of  these,  and  he  assumed  no  jurisdiction  over  any 
body  of  presbyters,  but  only  assisted  the  bishops  who  had 
been  consecrated  before  the  Revolution,  who  seem  to  have 
thought  that  as  the  government  had  been  legally  committed 
to  them,  they  ought  exclusively  to  retain  it  during  their  lives. 
The  college  bishops  were  all,  however,  canonically  conse- 
crated, and  invested  with  full  powers  for  conveying  to  others 
the  same  grace  which  they  had  themselves  received  by  impo- 
sition of  hands,  for  the  purpose,  as  was  expressed  in  the  deed 
of  consecration,  of  preserving,  through  that  dangerous  and 
distressful  period,  a  regular  episcopal  succession  in  the 
church2.  Bishop  Sage  had  long  been  afflicted  with  the  com- 
plaint familiarly  known  as  Consumption,  which  caused  his 
death  in  June  this  year.  He  was  seized  at  Kinross,  in  the 
year  1706,  with  a  numbness  in  his  legs,  and  an  atrophy,  which 
-confined  him  to  his  bed  nearly  a  year.  On  his  recovery,  he 
was  advised  to  go  to  Bath  for  the  benefit  of  the  water ;  but 
from  which  he  derived  little  benefit.  He  went  to  London  in 
1709,  where  his  reputation  had  preceded  him,  and  he  formed 
friendships  with  Dr.  Lloyd,  late  bishop  of  Norwich,  Dr. 
Hickes,  Dr.  Leslie,  Mr.  Wagstaffe,  Mr.  Collyer,  Mr.  Ellies, 
Dr.  Cave,  Dr.  Smalridge,  and  many  other  of  the  learned  and 
eminent  men  of  that  age.  He  corresponded  with  Mr.  Dod- 
well ;  but  though  he  admired  his  incomparable  learning,  his 
primitive  piety,  and  his  profound  knowledge,  "  yet  he  most 
passionately  regretted  the  extravagant  and  unwary  positions 
advanced  by  that  great  author  in  most  of  his  later  pieces," 

1  Boyer's  History  of  Queen  Anne,  512. — Scottish  Episcopal  Mag.  ii.  431. 

2  Primitive  Truth  and  Order  Vindicated,  387-389. 
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He  wrote,  but  never  published,  a  tract  against  Mr.  Dod well's 
"  Natural  Mortality  of  the  Soul."  He  was  much  importuned 
to  remain  in  London  ;  but  being  sensible  of  the  gradual  de- 
cay of  nature,  and  feeling  that  irrepressible  desire  with  which 
consumptive  patients  are  generally  seized  previous  to  their 
dissolution,  of  visiting  the  scenes  of  their  nativity,  and 
"  having  a  great  longing  to  see  his  own  country  and  to  die 
there,"  he  declined  their  kind  entreaties.  He  returned  home, 
therefore,  still  sickly  and  weak  in  body,  but  with  as  strong  and 
lively  a  vigour  of  mind  as  ever.  He  immediately  entered  into 
literary  pursuits,  and  projected,  among  other  things,  the  pub- 
lication of  "  An  impartial  and  accurate  Survey  of  the  West- 
minster Confession  of  Faith,"  which  it  is  most  deeply  to  be 
lamented  that  he  did  not  live  to  execute.  He  also  intended  to 
have  employed  his  "  accurate  and  learned  pen  on  the  Rise 
and  History  of  the  Com?nission  of  the  General  Assembly  .  .  . 
An  impartial  and  distinct  account  of  that  pretended  ecclesias- 
tical court,  such  as  we  might  have  expected  from  that  excel- 
lent man,  would  have  tended  very  much  to  the  advantage 
and  interest  of  this  afflicted  church  ;  seeing  it  is  plain  that 
the  commission  of  Assembly,  though  a  judicatory  founded  on 
no  law,  and  never  established  by  any  act  of  parliament,  has 
done  far  more  hurt  and  injustice  than  ever  the  assemblies  them- 
selves were  able  to  do1." 

For  some  weeks  previous  to  his  death  he  became  so  weak 
that  he  could  not  apply  himself  closely  to  any  business,  not 
even  to  write  familiar  letters,  without  pain ;  notwithstanding, 
he  still  retained  the  same  cheerfulness,  and  his  conversation 
was  as  lively  as  formerly.  The  night  before  his  death,  when 
a  friend  was  condoling  with  him  on  his  present  afflicted  con- 
dition, he  said,  "  Ye  need  not  be  troubled  about  me,  I  am  as 
free  from  all  uneasiness  as  yourself  is.  I  thank  God  I  have 
neither  pain  of  body  nor  trouble  of  mind  ;  though,  at  the 
same  time,  I  am  very  sensible  that  I  am  posting  to  eternity, 
but  not  after  the  ordinary  manner  of  posters,  who  ride  fast 
the  first  day,  and  slower  before  they  come  to  the  end  of  their 
journey ;  but  I  post  twice  as  swiftly  this  day  as  I  did  the 
former."  With  the  same  lassitude  of  body  and  tranquillity 
of  mind,  he  died  at  Edinburgh  on  June  the  7th,  having  re- 
tained his  senses  to  the  very  last  minute  of  his  life.  He  de- 
parted this  life  in  the  fear  of  God,  in  the  unity  of  the  church, 
and  in  peace  with  all  the  world,  on  the  very  same  day  that 

1  Bishop  Gillon's  Life  of  Bishop  Sage,  1714,  31,  35,  67. 
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his  learned  friend,  Mr.  Dodwell,  died.  His  death  was  most 
sincerely  lamented  by  all  good  and  learned  men,  and  it  was  the 
greatest  loss  to  that  church  that  could  have  occurred.  His 
constant  friend,  the  lord  bishop  of  Edinburgh,  performed  the 
last  duties  to  him,  and  he  was  honourably  interred  in  the 
Grey  Friars'  churchyard.  He  was  a  man  of  excellent  parts 
and  endowments,  and  he  was  well  versed  in  pure  and  primi- 
tive antiquity.  "  His  excellent  and  elaborate  writings  are  a 
sufficient,  and  will  be  an  eternal  monument  of  his  vast  genius, 
sharp  wit,  and  solid  judgment.  His  piety  was  sincere  and 
unaffected,  without  the  least  mixture  either  of  melancholy, 
peevishness,  enthusiasm,  or  superstition.  The  whole  conduct 
of  his  life  was  truly  christian  and  prudent,  and  his  conversa- 
tion was  just,  instructive,  and  pleasant He  suited  his 

discourses  to  the  meanest  capacities.  He  defended  the  church 
strenuously  and  learnedly  with  his  pen,  in  its  low  condition, 
and  was  fit  to  have  governed  it  in  its  highest  post,  if  it  had 
pleased  God  to  restore  it  to  peace  and  tranquillity.  In  a 
word,  he  was  one  of  the  most  learned  and  wisest  men  of  his 
time,  worthy  to  be  remembered,  honoured,  and  imitated  by 
all  good  men1." 

In  consequence  of  bishop  Sage's  death,  the  bishop  of  Edin- 
burgh thought  it  again  necessary  to  make  an  addition  to  the 
episcopal  college ;  and  with  the  concurrence  of  his  brethren, 
he  selected  the  honourable  and  reverend  Archibald  Camp- 
bell, "  a  presbyter  of  the  church  of  Scotland,  then  living  in 
London2,"  to  be  added  to  the  episcopal  college.  Although 
he  had  been  long  in  priests'  orders,  yet  he  had  never  had  a 
fixed  charge,  but  was  highly  recommended  for  his  learning  and 
other  valuable  accomplishments.  By  some  means  he  had  got 
possession  of  the  original  registers  of  the  General  Assemblies, 
produced  by  Johnston,  of  Warriston,  in  the  rebellious  assem- 
bly of  1638,  and  in  the  year  1737  he  made  a  gift  of  them  to 
Sion  College  for  preservation.  These  records  were  borrowed 
by  the  House  of  Commons,  and  the  librarian  holds  the  speaker, 
Mr.  Manners  Sutton's,  receipt  for  them ;  and  they  were  burnt 
in  the  great  fire  which  destroyed  the  two  houses  of  parliament. 
He  was  the  son  of  lord  Neil  Campbell,  who  was  the  second 
son  of  Archibald,  marquis  of  Argyle,  the  dictator,  that  was 
executed  for  high  treason  at  the  Restoration.  He  was  conse- 
crated on  August  the  24th,  at  Dundee,  by  bishop  Rose  of 

1  Gillon's  Life  of  Bishop  Sage,  67-69. 

2  MS.  Memoirs  of  the  Episcopal  Church  of  Scotland. 
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Edinburgh,  the  metropolitan ;  bishop  Douglass,  of  Dunblane, 
and  bishop  Falconar,  one  of  the  college  of  bishops,  without  a 
particular  diocese1 . 

Notwithstanding  their  boast  of  the  favour  and  inclination 
of  the  people,  the  General  Assembly  found  the  greatest  pos- 
sible difficulty  in  -overcoming  the  affection  of  the  people  in 
the  north  for  episcopacy,  and  in  "  planting  the  churches." 
Wodrow  says,  that  their  agents  met  with  "  very  inhuman 
treatment  in  some  places,  from  those  that  are  disaffected  to 
the  present  establishment."  A  number  of  representations 
were  sent  up  from  the  northern  parts  to  the  Assembly,  "  and 
particularly  one  from  Rosshire : — Mr.  John  Morison,  minister 
of  Gerloch,  who,  in  April  last,  was  transported  to  that  place 
(a  parish  of  thirty  miles  in  length),  and  when  going  to  preach 

in  was  met  on  the  confines  by  a  company  of  armed 

men  belonging  to  sir  John  M'Kenzie,  of  Cowl,  who  forcibly 
carried  Mr.  Morison  off,  and  put  him  in  a  cottage  with  cattle, 
and  kept  him  with  a  guard  two  days,  without  meat  or  drink, 
or  bed,  or  any  thing,  and  the  third  allowed  him  a  little  meat, 
but  kept  him  still  prisoner  in  that  same  place,  without  bed,  or 
any  accommodation;  and  when  the  fifth  day  came  he  was 
carried  to  Cowl's  house,  who  owned  to  him  that  no  presbyte- 
rian  should  be  placed  in  any  place  where  he  had  influence  or 
interest,  unless  the  queen's  forces  did  it  by  the  strong  hand. 
He  was  told  that  they  looked  on  presbytery  as  dying,  and 
would  keep  all  the  parishes  they  could  vacant  for  their  own 
ministers2."  This  opposition  to  the  "plantation  of  kirks" 
was  very  common  over  all  the  country  north  of  theTay;  but 
Wodrow  exercises  his  old  tricks  of  misrepresenting  and  exag- 
gerating the  faults  of  his  political  enemies.  He  relates  ano- 
ther instance  of  popular  opposition  to  the  settlement  of  a 
minister  at  Old  Deer,  in  Aberdeenshire,  where  the  presbytery 
met  at  the  kirk  to  ordain  and  induct  a  Mr.  Gordon,  a  son  of 
the  provost  of  Aberdeen: — "When  a  justice  of  peace  was 
making  patent  doors  in  a  strait  pass,  where  the  presbytery  and 
about  forty  from  Aberdeen  were  waiting  to  get  in,  the  people 
threw  down  great  big  stones  from  the  [the  editor  says  roofs] 
and  out  of  the  houses,  which  did  oblige  the  Aberdeens-men 
to  fire  two  guns,  which  dissipated  the  rabble,  wounded  some 
of  them,  but  not  dangerously.  Unless  there  had  been  a  sea- 
sonable interposition  there  would  have  been  bloody  work;  but 

1  Keith's  Catalogue,  530. — Skinner's  Ecclesiastical  History,  ii.  608. — Perce- 
val's Apology,  253. — List  affixed  to  the  Address  of  the  Episcopal  Clergy  of  Con- 
necticut, 38. — Primitive  Truth  and  Order,  520. 

2  Wodrow's  Correspondence,  i.  210. 
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the  presbytery  retired.  The  business  is  like  to  be  accommo- 
date, and  taken  up 1."  The  case  was  brought  before  the  court 
of  session,  and  the  lord  justice  Clerk  persuaded  the  heritors 
to  receive  Mr.  Gordon  peaceably,  and  to  pay  the  expenses  of 
the  process;  and  ordained  some  of  the  principal  rioters  to 
stand  before  the  congregation,  and  to  give  security  for  the 
others ;  so  that  the  affair,  after  all,  seems  to  have  been  much 
exaggerated2. 

1712. — We  are  informed,  by  an  anti-patronage  author,  that 
"  the  year  1712  must  ever  be  regarded  as  a  black  year  in  the 
annals  of  the  church  of  Scotland3."  Its  blackness  consisted 
in  the  tardy  resolution  of  the  queen  and  the  British  parliament 
to  protect  the  Scottish  episcopalians  from  the  presbyterian 
persecution,  which  was  carried  on  without  intermission.  Mr. 
Greenshields'  persecution  and  appeal  had  made  their  distress 
known,  and  had  created  such  a  sensation  at  London,  that  it  ex- 
cited the  compassion  of  the  lovers  of  the  church  and  many  of 
the  members  of  both  houses.  They  saw,  says  bishop  Russell, 
"  a  clergyman  thrown  into  prison,  where  he  was  confined  many 
months,  for  no  other  crime  than  that  of  performing  divine  ser- 
vice to  certain  natives  of  England  according  to  the  forms  of 
their  own  church ;  and  they  learned  that  this  act  of  unreason- 
able severity  was  justified  by  a  reference  to  the  articles  of 
Union  between  the  two  kingdoms,  which  secured  to  the  kirk 
her  own  discipline  and  worship4." 

A  motion  was  made  in  the  House  of  Commons,  on  January 
21st,  for  reading  the  act  of  the  first  Scottish  parliament  of  king 
William,  which  was  passed  on  the  29th  of  June,  1695,  entituled 
"  An  Act  against  irregular  Baptisms  and  Marriages."  The 
same  was  read  accordingly;  after  which  a  bill  was  ordered  to 
be  brought  in  "  to  preserve  the  liturgy  of  the  church  of  Eng- 
land," and  for  repealing  the  act  passed  in  the  parliament  of 
Scotland,  entituled  "  An  Act  against  irregular  Baptisms  and 
Marriages."  This  bill  was  brought  in,  and  read  twice  ;  and 
on  the  29th  of  January  a  clause  was  ordered  to  be  added  to 
it,  "  to  oblige  all  persons  who  should  take  the  benefit  of  this 
act,  to  pray  for  her  majesty,  the  princess  Sophia,  and  the  rest 
of  the  royal  family ;  and  that  all  other  preachers  and  teachers 
in  Scotland  be  obliged  to  do  the  same."  Hetherington  calls 
this  an  unmasking  of  those  batteries  with  which  they  hoped 
to  lay  prostrate  the  [presbyterian]  church  of  Scotland;  and 
he  pretends  to  say,  that  "  the  Scottish  parliament  had  sub- 

1  Wodrow's  Correspondence,  218.  2  Ibid.  226. 

3  Hetherington's  History,  196. 

4  History  of  the  Church  in  Scotland,  ii.  395. 
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jected  the  episcopalians  to  the  jurisdiction  and  discipline  of 
the  presbyterian  church  courts,  and  forbidding  the  civil  sanc- 
tion to  be  added  to  ecclesiastical  sentences  for  their  enforce- 
ment1." As  soon  as  it  was  known  that  this  bill  was  before 
parliament,  the  commission  immediately  met,  and  despatched 
principal  Carstares,  with  Blackwell  (professor  of  divinity  at 
Aberdeen),  and  Baillie  (minister  of  Inverness),  to  London,  post, 
with  instructions  to  use  every  exertion  in  their  power  to  pre- 
vent the  bill  from  passing.  They  carried  along  with  them  a 
petition  from  the  commission  to  the  House  of  Commons,  pray- 
ing that  the  said  bill  might  not  pass  into  a  law ;  but  a  motion 
having  been  made,  and  the  question  put,  that  the  said  petition 
be  brought  up,  it  passed  in  the  negative.  A  motion  was  then 
made,  and  the  question  put,  that  it  be  an  instruction  to  the 
committee  that  they  receive  a  clause  to  oblige  all  pei'sons  in 
Scotland,  who  have  any  office,  civil  or  military,  or  any  salary 
or  place  of  profit  under  the  crown,  to  attend  divine  service 
according  to  the  law  of  Scotland,  and  to  restrain  them  from 
going  to  episcopal  meetings.  This  clause  was  also  negatived. 
The  house  resolved  itself  into  a  committee  of  the  whole  house, 
and  having  made  some  progress,  the  house  adjourned  till  the 
31st  of  January.  "  The  repeal  of  the  rigorous  act  against 
their  baptisms  was  a  great  relief  to  their  minds,  as  it  freed 
them  from  the  daily  risk  of  imprisonment  or  banishment  in 
the  execution  of  a  part  of  their  office  which  they  could  not 
dispense  with,  and  only  exposed  them  to  a  pecuniary  mulct 
when  added  to  their  other  delinquencies.  Yet,  though  thus, 
by  the  good  nature  of  the  queen  and  the  mildness  of  the  ad- 
ministration, which  generally  follows  the  inclinations  of  the 
sovereign,  they  were  in  some  measure  relieved  from  the  out- 
ward pressure  of  the  former  reign,  they  were  still  exposed  to 
many  difficulties  in  the  course  of  their  internal  management, 
which  required  all  the  prudence  they  were  masters  of  to  enable 
them  to  act  both  a  conscientious  and  an  inoffensive  part2." 

Although  the  intolerance  of  the  kirk  had  received  a  check 
by  the  rejection  of  their  petition  in  the  Commons,  yet  their 
bigotry  remained  the  same.  The  commission  sent  up  an  ad- 
dress to  the  queen  to  Carstares,  wherein,  among  other  things, 
they  represented  to  her  majesty,  "  that  the  fifth  act  of  parlia- 
ment, LG90,  which  allows  the  presbyterian  ministers  and 
elders  to  have  power  to  try  and  purge  out  all  insufficient,  ne- 
gligent, scandalous,  and  erroneous  ministers,  by  due  course  of 

1  History,  196.  2  Skinner's  Ecclesiastical  History,  ii.  612. 
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ecclesiastical  process  and  censures,  and  likewise  to  redress  all 
other  church  disorders;  and  added,  by  which  act  it  is  evident 
that  presbyterian  church  government  being  thus  established, 
the  ministers   and  elders  of  this  church  have  all  the  power 
committed    by  our  Lord    and    Master  to  his  ministers  and 
officers  to  watch  over  the   flock,  and  to  guard   against   all 
usurpers  and  intruders.     That  the  sixth  act  of  parliament, 
1707,  '  for  securing  the   protestant   religion    and    presbyte- 
rian   government,'  whereby  all  the  other   acts  in  favour  of 
the  same  are   ratified  and  approved,  '  is  declared  to  be  an 
essential  and  fundamental  condition  of  the  Treaty  of  Union, 
without  any  alteration  thereof,  or  derogation  thereto,  in  any 
sort,  for  ever,  even  beyond  the  reach  of  parliament.'  .   .  That 
episcopal  dissenters  shall  have  liberty  to  meet  and  assemble 
for  the  exercise  of  divine  worship,  in  their  own  manner,  and 
to  use  in  their  congregations  the  Liturgy  of  the  church  of 
England,  without  any  disturbance;    and  that  no  person  or 
persons  shall  incur  any  penalty  whatsoever  upon  account  of 
his  or  their  resorting  to  the  said  episcopal  meeting:  and  that 
it  shall  be  free  and  lawful  for  all  the  subjects  in  that  part  of 
Great  Britain  called  Scotland  to  assemble  and  meet  for  divine 
service,  without  any  disturbance,  and  to  settle  their  congrega- 
tions where  they  think  fit:  And  for  the  episcopal  ministers 
not  only  to  pray  and  preach  in  these  congregations,  but  to  ad- 
minister the  sacraments,  and  marry,  without  incurring  any 
pain  or  penalty  whatsoever,  without  any  other  caveat  that 
appears  for  their  doctrine,  save  that  they  shall  not  deny,  in 
their  preaching  or  writing,  the  doctrine  of  the  Blessed  Trinity ; 
and  withal,  that  the  presbyterian  clergy  are  still  allowed  to 
inflict  ecclesiastical  censures  upon  those  of  their  own  commu- 
nion ;  which  plainly  imports  an  exemption  of  all  who  shall 
disown  their  communion :  they  cannot  but  express  their  asto- 
nishing surprise  and  deep  affliction  to  hear  of  such  a  bill 
offered  for  such  a  large  and  almost  boundless  toleration,  not 
only  threatening  the  overthrow  of  their  church,  but  giving  a 
large  license  almost  to  all  errors  and  blasphemies,  and  throw- 
ing up  all  good  discipline,  to  the  dishonour,  of  God,  and  the 
scandal  and  ruin  of  the  true  christian  religion,  and  the  infal- 
lible disturbance  of  the  quiet,  and  to  the  confusion  of  that 
church  and  nation :    And  therefore,  with  all  humility,  but  with 
the  greatest  earnestness,  they  did  beseech,  nay,  obtest   her 
majesty,  by  the  same  mercy  of  God  that  restored  that  church, 
and  raised  her  majesty  to  the  throne,  to  interpose  for  the  relief 
of  that  church,  and  the  maintenance  of  the  present  establish- 
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ment,  against  such  a  manifest  and  ruining  encroachment,  in 
such  manner  as  in  her  royal  wisdom  and  justice  she  should 
think  needful 1." 

At  the  delivering  of  this  address  Carstares  made  a  short 
speech  to  the  same  effect,  and  received  a  very  gracious  answer 
from  her  majesty,  with  further  assurances  of  her  royal  pro- 
tection of  the  establishment2.  Here  was  a  most  gross  insult 
offered  to  the  sovereign  and  to  the  church  of  England,  mingled 
with  the  most  unchristian  intolerance  and  bigotry.  They  told 
the  queen,  to  her  face,  that  the  Liturgy,  by  which  she  daily 
approached  the  throne  of  grace,  was  full  of  "  all  errors  and 
blasphemies  /"  and  that  it  was  "  dishonourable  to  God,  and 
scandalous  to  men  !"  We  have  the  evidence  of  a  work  com- 
piled a  short  time  before,  that  the  presbyterian  worship  was  re- 
plete with  blasphemous  expressions,  "  enthusiastic  zeal,  farce, 
and  nonsense3 ;"  an  evil  that  can  hardly  be  avoided,  when  every 
pretender  to  the  Spirit  was  allowed  to  be  "  the  mouth  of  the  con- 
gregation," and  to  say  whatsoever  his  own  opinions  prompted. 
But  the  reason  which  they  assign  for  their  intolerance  is  a  noble 
tribute  of  praise  to  that  chastised  and  sober  compilation  of  the 
whole  will  of  God,  as  made  known  to  us  in  Scripture,  con- 
tained in  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer. 

The  Toleration  bill  in  favour  of  episcopacy  was  read 
the  third  time  in  the  Commons  on  the  7th  of  February,  upon 
which  occasion  sir  David  Dairy mple  said, — "  That  since  he 
saw  the  house  was  resolved  to  make  no  alterations  in  the 
body  of  the  bill,  he  acquiesced,  and  only  desired  that  the  title 
of  it  might  be,  "A  Bill  for  establishing  Jacobitism  and  Immo- 
rality in  Scotland."  After  this,  a  motion  was  made  that  the 
bill  do  pass  nemine  contradicente.  Another  Scottish  member 
opposed  it,  saying,  "  he  hoped  many  of  his  countrymen,  and 
indeed  all  good  patriots,  would  be  against  a  bill  which  was 
diametrically  opposite  to  the  Treaty  of  Union,  since  it  re- 
pealed an  act  which  was  an  unalterable  part  of  that  treaty." 
But  the  question  having  been  put,  it  was  carried  in  the  affir- 
mative by  a  majority  of  162  votes,  of  which  149  were  English, 
and  13  Scotch,  against  17,  whereof  14  were  Scotch  and  3  Eng- 
lish; whereupon  sir  Simon  Stuart  was  ordered  to  carry  it  to 
the  Lords4. 

1  Acts  of  Assembly,  467-409 — Willison's  Testimony,  37. 
8  Boyer's  History  of  Queen  Anne,  541,  542 — Salmon's  Chronological  Histo- 
rian, ii.  15. 

3  Presbyterian  Eloquence  Displayed,  passim. 

4  Boyer's  History,  541. 
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BUT  the  commission  of  the   kirk  carried  their  opposition 
to  the  toleration  of  episcopacy  to  the  bar  of  the  House  of 
Lords.    Their  intolerance  ought  not  to  create   any  surprise, 
however  much  it  may  excite  disgust,  because  it  is  only  a  de- 
velopment of  their  vow  to  extirpate  the  church \     Before  pro- 
ceeding to  the  second  reading  of  the  Toleration  Bill,  on  the 
13th  of  February,  the  House  of  Peers  heard  counsel  in  behalf 
of  the   presbyterians  who  opposed  the  bill.     Their  counsel 
alleged,  in  general,  "  that  this  bill  annulling  an  act  ratified 
by  the  Act  of  Union,  the  same  might  be  attended  with  very 
fatal  consequences;  and  then  made  particular  objections  to 
the  bill  itself,  as  that  it  seemed  to  grant  toleration  to  all  epis- 
copal clergymen,  under  colour  whereof  popish  priests  might 
pretend  to  perform  the  Romish  service  in  Scotland."    Their  ar- 
guments, however,  were  ineffectual  in  stopping  the  progress  of 
the  bill,  but  they  prevailed  so  far  as  to  procure  the  addition  of 
the  oath  of  abjuration,  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  the  said 
papists  and  Jacobites  from  obtaining  any  advantage  by  this 
act.     The  bill  was  read   a  second  time,  and  remitted  to  a 
committee  of  the  whole  house  the  same  day.     Lord  Halifax 
and  Gilbert  Burnet  (bishop  of  Salisbury)  endeavoured  to  show 
the  inconvenience  and  danger  of  such   a  bill,  especially  at 
such  a  juncture.     The  first,  among  other  things,  said,—"  That 
he  hoped  that  illustrious  Assembly  would  never  follow  the 
example  of  a  neighbouring  prince,  in  making  use  of  the  dis- 
tinction between  the  spirit  and  the  letter  of  a  treaty,  for  in  the 
present  case  such  an  evasion  would  not  do,  since  this  bill  was 
diametrically  opposite  to  the  treaty  of  "Union."     After  some 
other  lords  had  spoken  both  for  and  against  the  bill,  it  was 
resolved  to  add  several  clauses   to  it:    one  particularly   for 
"  limiting  the   toleration   to   such   ministers  as  had  received 
holy  orders  from  the  hands  of  a  protestant  bishop,  and  who 
had  taken  and  subscribed  the  oaths  of  allegiance  and  abjura- 
tion;"   as  also  "  for  obliging  the  ministers  of  the  established 
church  of  Scotland  to  take  and  subscribe  the  said  oaths."    On 
the  15th  these  amendments  were  reported,  and  agreed  to  by 
the  House  of  Lords,  and  the  next  day  the  bill  was  sent  down 
to  the  Commons,  who  took  the  amendments  into  their  consi- 
deration, and  agreed  to  them  on  the  21st,  with  a  small  amend- 
ment of  their  own,  to  which  the  Lords  agreed  on  the  26th. 
The  royal  assent  was  given  on  the  3d  of  March  to  this  most 

1  Burnet's  Own  Times,   vi.  106,   107— Lockhart's  Papers;  Commentaries, 
pp.  378-381. 
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important  act,  which  has  secured  the  peaceable  enjoyment 
to  members  of  the  reformed  catholic  church  of  Scotland  of 
praying  both  with  the  spirit  and  with  the  understanding1. 

"  It  were  a  pity  to  forget,"  says  Lockhart,  "  that  Mr.  Car- 
stares  and  his  brethren  did  present  to  the  House  of  Lords  a 
petition  against  the  Toleration  Bill,  printed  copies  whereof 
were,  by  them  and  their  friends,  handed  about,  and  delivered 
to  the  several  lords;  which  petition,  though  contrary  to  their 
known  principles  and  tender  consciences  on  other  occasions, 
was  addressed  to  the  lords  spiritual  and  temporal.  But  when 
they  came  to  Scotland,  and  were  challenged  by  some  of  the 
most  zealous  of  their  party  how  they  came  to  acknowledge 
and  shew  so  much  respect  to  the  English  prelates  by  address- 
ing them  under  the  title  of  lords  spiritual,  they  had  no  de- 
fence but  by  denying  the  fact,  until  some  people  produced 
copies  of  the  petition  in  terms  mentioned2."  The  following  is 
an  abridgment  of  this  act: — 

An  act  to  prevent  the  disturbing  those  of  the  episcopal 
communion  in  that  part  of  Great  Britain  called  Scotland  in 
the  exercise  of  their  religious  worship,  and  in  the  use  of  the 
Liturgy  of  the  Church  of  England;  and  for  repealing  the  act 
passed  in  the  parliament  of  Scotland,  intituled  an  Act  against 
irregular  Baptisms  and  Marriages.  Whereas,  since  the  abo- 
lishing of  the  episcopal  government  in  Scotland,  those  of  the 
episcopal  persuasion  there  have  been  frequently  disturbed  and 
interrupted  in  their  religious  assemblies,  and  their  ministers 
prosecuted  for  reading  the  English  service  in  their  congrega- 
tions, and  for  administering  the  sacraments  according  to  the 
form  and  manner  prescribed  in  the  Liturgy  of  the  church  of 
England: — Be  it  therefore  enacted,  &c.  that  it  shall  be  free 
and  lawful  for  all  those  of  the  episcopal  communion  in  that 
part  of  Great  Britain  called  Scotland,  to  meet  and  assemble 
for  divine  worship,  to  be  performed  after  their  own  manner  by 
pastors  ordained  by  a  protestant  bishop,  and  who  are  not  esta- 
blished ministers  of  any  church  or  parish,  and  to  use  in  their 
congregations  the  Liturgy  of  the  church  of  England,  if  they 
think  fit,  without  let,  hindrance,  or  disturbance  from  any  per- 
son whatsoever;  and  all  sheriffs  of  shires,  stewards  of  stew- 
artries,  and  magistrates  of  boroughs,  and  justices  of  the  peace, 
are  hereby  strictly  required  to  give  all  manner  of  protection, 

1  Boyer's  History  of  Queen  Anne,  547,  548 — Salmon's  Chronological  Histo- 
rian, ii.  16. 

2  Lockhart's  Memoirs,  i.  383,  384. 
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aid,  and  assistance  to  such  episcopal  ministers,  and  those  of 
their  own  communion,  in  their  meetings  and  assemblies  for 
the  worship  of  God,  held  in  any  town  or  place,  except  parish 
churches,  within  the  extent  and  jurisdiction  of  that  part  of 
Great  Britain  called  Scotland. — II.  Provided  always,  That 
none  shall  presume  to  exercise  the  function  of  a  pastor  in  the 
said  episcopal  meetings  and  congregations,  except  such  as 
shall  have  received  holy  orders  from  the  hands  of  a  protestant 
bishop ;  and  that  the  said  letters  of  orders  be  entered  on  record 
by  the  registrar  or  clerk  of  the  meeting  of  the  justices. — III.  All 
ministers  of  the  established  church  of  Scotland,  and  all  and 
every  person  or  persons  who  is  or  are  pastor  or  pastors,  mi- 
nister or  ministers,  of  any  episcopal  congregation  in  Scotland, 
shall  be  obliged  to  take  the  oaths  of  allegiance  and  abjura- 
tion.— IV.  Provided  always,  That  the  assembly  of  persons  for 
religious  worship  in  the  episcopal  meetings  be  held  with  doors 
not  locked,  barred,  or  bolted  during  such  assembly ;  and  that 
nothing  herein  contained  shall  be  construed  to  exempt  any  of 
the  persons  frequenting  any  of  the  said  episcopal  congrega- 
tions from  paying  tithes  or  other  parochial  duties  to  the  church 
or  minister  of  the  parish  to  which  they  belong,  and  in  which 
they  reside. 

V.  And  whereas,  since  the  establishment  of  presbyterian 
government  in  Scotland,  some  laws  have  been  made  by  ihe 
parliament  of  Scotland  against  the  episcopal  clergy  of  that' 
part  of  the  United  Kingdom,  and  particularly  the  act  of  1695, 
entituled,  Act  against  irregular  Baptisms  and  Marriages,  by 
which  all  episcopal  ministers  who  were  turned  out  of  their 
churches  are  prohibited  to  baptize  any  children,  or  to  solemnize 
any  marriage,  upon  pain  of  perpetual  imprisonment  or  banish- 
ment :  be  it  therefore  enacted,  &c.  that  the  aforesaid  act  is  re- 
pealed and  annulled :  and  that  in  all  time  coming  no  person 
shall  incur  any  disability,  forfeiture,  or  penalty  whatsoever,  and 
that  it  shall  be  free  and  lawful  to  assemble  and  meet  together 
and  to  settle  their  congregations  in  what  towns  or  parishes  they 
shall  think  Jit  to  choose,  except  parish  churches.  VI.  Pro- 
vided always,  that  the  parents  who  have  their  children  chris- 
tened by  an  episcopal  minister,  be  hereby  obliged  to  enter  the 
birth  and  christening  of  their  children  in  the  register  books 
belonging  to  their  respective  parishes.  And  that  no  episcopal 
minister  presume  to  marry  any  persons,  but  those  whose  banns 
have  been  duly  published  three  several  Lord's  days  in  the 
episcopal  congregations,  and  in  the  parish  churches  where 
the  parties  reside :  and  the  ministers  of  parish  churches  are 
hereby  obliged  to  publish  the  said  banns.     VII.  Provides  that 
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all  laws  against  immorality  shall  be  in  force.  VIII.  Provides 
that  this  act  shall  not  give  any  ease  to  popish  recusants,  or  to 
those  who  deny  the  doctrine  of  the  Holy  Trinity.  IX.  Pro- 
vides that  those  who  disturb  any  episcopal  congregation,  or 
any  magistrate  who  hinders  such  meetings,  shall  forfeit  £100  ; 
one  moiety  to  the  informer,  the  other  to  the  poor  of  the  parish. 
X.  Provides  that  no  civil  pain  or  forfeiture,  or  disability 
whatsoever,  shall  be  in  any  ways  incurred  by  any  person,  by 
reason  of  any  excommunication  or  persecution  in  order  to  ex- 
communication, by  the  [established]  church  judicatories  in 
Scotland ;  and  all  civil  magistrates  are  hereby  expressly  pro- 
hibited and  discharged  to  force  and  compel  any  person  to  ap- 
pear when  summoned,  or  to  give  obedience  to  any  such  sen- 
tence when  pronounced.  XI.  Provides  that  all  ministers  shall 
pray  for  queen  Anne  by  name,  under  a  penalty  of  £20. 
XII.  Provided  always,  that  no  minister  or  preacher  offending 
herein  shall  suffer  any  penalties  unless  he  be  prosecuted  for 
the  same  within  the  space  of  two  months  after  the  offence  was 
committed1." 

This  act  gave  the  church  a  little  rest  during  the  residue 
of  queen  Anne's  life;  and  was,  in  fact,  a  re-establishment  of 
it,  only  without  the  endowments.  It  was  gall  and  wormwood 
to  the  presbyterians,  who  dreaded  nothing  more  than  the  pre- 
valence of  sobriety  and  truth  in  the  public  worship  of  the 
'church,  lest  their  own  people  might  see  its  beauty.  Dv. 
M'Crie  complains  that  the  "  national  guilt  was  increased  by 
the  terms  in  which  the  incorporating  union  was  settied  .  .  . 
the  maintenance  of  the  hierarchy  and  ceremonies  in  England 
being  declared  a  fundamental  and  essential  article  of  it  .  .  . 
the  nation  .  .  .  virtually  renounced  that  sacred  league  and 
oath,  which  it  was  previously  under,  to  endeavour  the  reforma- 
tion of  religion  in  England2."  Mr.  Willison  laments  "that 
all  episcopal  ministers  were  allowed  to  preach,  pray,  adminis- 
ter the  sacraments,  and  marry,  without  any  other  caveat  that 
appears  for  their  doctrine,  save  that  they  shall  not  deny  the 
doctrine  of  the  blessed  Trinity.  They  are  not  by  that  act 
obliged  to  satisfy  the  [presbyterian]  church  ...  so  that  there 
is  a  liberty  given  to  the  most  erroneous  or  scandalous  men  to 
preach  and  dispense  sacraments  without  being  accountable  to 
any  3." 

BiSHor  Campbell  resided  in  London,  holding  communion 

1  Statutes  at  Large. 

*  Testimony  of  the  Associate  Synod  of  Orig.  Seceders,  40.  3  Ibid.  38. 
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with  the  non-juring  bishops,  that  had  been  deprived  at  the 
Revolution,  and  their  successors.     He  was  of  great  service  to 
the  Scottish  church,  particularly  in  making  known  the  dis- 
tressed state  of  his  brethren  in  Scotland,  and  in  projecting  a 
collection,  to  be  afterwards  noticed,  for  their  pecuniary  relief, 
which  he  constantly  promoted  by  his  influence  and  active  ex- 
ertions in  England.     He  assisted  at  this  time  at  the  consecra- 
tion of  a  Scottish  bishop  in  London  ;  a  singular  circumstance, 
but  which  may  be  easily  accounted  for.     Dr.  James  Gadderar 
was  one  of  those  unhappy  men  that  were  rabbled  in  such  a 
barbarous  manner  out  of  his  church  and  parish  of  Kilmaures- 
in- Cunningham,  in  the   county  of  Ayr,  and  the  diocese  of 
Glasgow.     The  pecuniary  distress  to  which  the  rabbled  clergy 
were  reduced,  induced  Mr.  Gadderar  to  settle  in   London, 
where  he  had  resided  several  years,  and  officiated  as  a  clergyman 
among  the  non-jurors.     He  was  pitched  upon  by  the  church 
at  home  to  be  "  numbered  "  with  the  bishops  of  the  suffering 
church.     The  exigencies  of  the  church  required  bishop  Fal- 
conar's  presence  in  London,  and  he  carried  up  the  consent  of 
the  church  for  this  consecration,  and  also  the  "  express  desire"  of 
bishop  Rose,t  he  metropolitan.    Mr.  Skinner  says,  Dr.  Gadderar 
"  has  left  such  a  precious  memory  behind  him  in  our  church, 
especially  in  the  diocese  of  Aberdeen1,"  that  he  thought  it 
unnecessary  to  write  any  character  of  him,  as  it  dwelt  by  tra- 
dition in  the  hearts  of  the  faithful.     Mr.  Cheyne  speaks  of  his 
integrity  as  "  stern  and  fearless,"  and  that  be  "  was  equally 
well  known  to  be  earnest  for  the  revival  of  those  primitive 
doctrines  which  the  influence  of  a  puritanical  theology  had 
altogether  thrust  out,  or  too  much  obscured2."     The  consecra- 
tion took  place  in  London,  on  February  the  14th,  being  St. 
Matthias'  day,  by  bishop  George  Hickes,  assisted  by  bishop 
John  Falconar  and  bishop  Archibald  Campbell3.     "It  needs 
be  no  surprise,"  says  Mr.  Skinner,  "  to  find  a  consecration  for 
Scotland  performed  at  London,  and  in  part  by  English  hands. 
Campbell  had  his  ordinary  residence  in  London,  where  Mr. 
Gadderar  also  lived  for  some  years :    and  bishop  Falconar's 
being  at  London,  may  well  enough  be  accounted  for  from  the 
exigencies  of  the  church,  which  not  only  called  for  a  brotherly 
correspondence,  but  even  many  times  required  personal  inter- 
views, and  led  up  of  our  bishops  and  clergy  now  and  then  to 
London  to  assist  in  the  common  cause.     However,  this  con- 

1  Ecclesiastical  History,  ii.  608-9. 

2  The  Authority  and  Use  of  the  Scottish  Communion  Office  Vindicated,  20-27. 

3  List  of  the  Consecrations  and  Succession  of  Scots  Bishops,  38. — Appendix 
to  Primitive  Truths  and  Order,  520.— Perceval's  Apology,  2d  Ed.  253. 
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secration  of  bishop  Gadderar,  though  seemingly  out  of  the 
usual  course,  yet  having  been  not  only  with  bishop  Rose's  con- 
sent, but  likewise  at  his  express  desire,  was  approved  of  by 
all  his  Scottish  brethren1." 

The  Toleration  had  no  sooner  received  the  royal  autho- 
rity, than,  upon  a  motion  made  in  the  House  of  Commons,  on 
the  13th  of  March,  a  bill  was  brought   in  "to   restore  the 
patrons  to  their  ancient  rights  of  presenting  ministers  to  the 
churches  vacant  in  that  part  of  Great  Britain  called  Scotland." 
Sir  David   Dalrymple   published  a  pamphlet,  giving  "  An 
account  of  lay  patronages  in  Scotland,  and  of  the  fatal  conse- 
quences they  have  occasioned  between  the  church  and  lay- 
patrons  ;  with  observations  on  the    arguments  for  restoring 
them."     Notwithstanding  the  reasons  which  sir  David  pro- 
duced, the  majority  of  the  Commons  were  determined  to  pro- 
ceed with  the  bill.     And   to  shew  still  more  favour  to   the 
reformed  catholic  church  in  Scotland,  Mr.  Carnegie  introduced 
a  bill  on  the  17th  of  March  for  repealing  an  act  of  the  Scottish 
parliament,  entituled,  "  An  Act  for   discharging   the   Yule 
vacance  ;"  that  is,  for  restoring  the  observation  of  Christmas 
holidays  in  the  courts  of  law,  and  other  offices.     It  was  re- 
ceived, and  read  a  first  time  on  that  day2.     As  soon  as  this 
was  known  at  Edinburgh,  the  commission  of  the  kirk  met, 
drew  up  and  transmitted  a  remonstrance   to  parliament,  in 
which  they  say—"  That  the  act,  1690,  abolishing  patronages, 
is  a  part  of  our  presbyterian  constitution,  ratified  by  the  acts 
of  parliament  of  both  kingdoms  in  the  treaty  of  union,  and 
declared  to  be  unalterable.     That  from  our  first  reformation 
from  popery,  patronages  have  still  been  reckoned  a  yoke  and 
burthen  upon  this  church  ;  and  this  is  declared  by  the  First 
and  Second  Books  of  Discipline  :  that  the  restoring  of  them 
will  inevitably  obstruct  the  work  of  the  gospel,  and  create 
great  disorders  and  disquiet  in  this  church  and  nation ;  and 
that  there  is  one  known  abuse  attending  patronages,  viz.  the 
laying  a  foundation  for  simoniacal  pactions  betwixt  patrons 
and  those  presented  by  them3."     These  reasons,  however, 
were  ineffectual.       The  bill  for  restoring  patrons  to  their  an- 
cient rights  in  Scotland,  was  read  a  third  time  on  the  7th  of 
April,  and  sent  up  to  the  lords.     The  agents  for  the  kirk  laid 
the  above  representation  before  their  lordships  ;  but  though 
some  of  the  peers  were  apprehensive  of  fatal  consequences, 
yet  the  majority  were  of  another   opinion,  and  the  bill  was 

1   Ecclesiastical  History,  ii.  609.         •  Boyer's  History  of  Queen  Anne,  549. 
*  Acts  of  Assembly,  session  470,  471. — Willison's  Testimony,  39. 
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sent  back  on  the  14th  with  an  amendment,  to  which  the  Com- 
mons readily  agreed.  And  Burnet  says,  "  the  bill  passed 
through  both  houses,  a  small  opposition  being  only  made  in 
either1.*'  Dr.  M'Crie  says  that  this  act  was  made  out  of  a 
"  principle  of  hostility  to  the  presbyterian  church  .  .  .  and 
has  done  perhaps  more  injury  to  the  interests  of  religion  in 
Scotland  than  any  other  measure2." 

On  the  31st  of  May,  on  a  motion  made  by  Mr.  Murray, 
one  of  the  members  for  Scotland,  the  House  of  Commons  re- 
solved to  address  the  queen,  "  That  she  would  be  pleased  to 
apply  the  rents  of  the  late  bishops'  lands  in  North  Britain,  that 
remained  in  the  crown,  for  the  support  of  such  of  the  epis- 
copal clergy  there,  as  should  take  the  oaths  to  her  majesty." 
Mr.  secretary  St.  John  reported  to  the  house  on  the  16th  of 
June,  that  their  address,  relating  to  the  rents  of  the  bishops' 
lands  in  North  Britain,  which  remain  in  the  crown,  having 
been  presented  to  her  majesty,  she  had  commanded  him  to 
acquaint  the  house,  that  the  profits  of  those  lands  should  be 
applied  to  the  support  of  such  of  the  episcopal  clergy  there 
as  should  take  the  oaths  according  to  the  desire  of  the  house. 
The  presbyterians  were  not  a  little  startled  at  the  momentary 
gleam  of  prosperity  that  now  attended  the  church  ;  and  Burnet 
says,  "  By  these  steps  the  presbyterians  were  alarmed,  when 
they  saw  the  success  of  every  motion  that  was  made  on  design 
to  weaken  and  undermine  their  establishment3."  By  these 
acts,  the  reformed  catholic  church  was  placed  in  a  much  better 
position  than  she  had  enjoyed  at  any  time  since  the  Revolu- 
tion ;  and  the  charitable  authors  of  them  ought  ever  to  be 
mentioned  with  the  greatest  respect ;  but  as  far  as  I  have  been 
able  to  ascertain,  queen  Anne's  commands  respecting  the 
church  property  were  never  carried  into  effect. 

The  author  of  the  MS.  already  cited,  says,  "  About  this 
time,  the  liturgy  of  the  church  of  England  was  almost  uni- 
versally received  and  introduced  in  all  the  episcopal  congrega- 
tions in  Scotland  ;  nay,  in  some  parochial  churches,  viz. 
Cruden  and  St.  Fergus,  where  the  earls  of  Erroll  and  Marischal 
had  the  greatest  sway,  who, by  their  interest,  had  two  episcopal 
clergymen  serving  these  cures,  viz.  Messieurs  William  Dun- 
bar and  Alexander  Hepburn4."  Meeting-houses  were  set  up 
in  several  towns  and  villages,  where  both  pastors  and  people 
manifested  the  greatest  forwardness  for  embracing  the  English 

1  Own  Times,  vi.  108. — Boyer's  History,  553.  2  Testimony,  p.  41. 

3  Boyer's  History,  573. — Salmon's  Chron.  Hist.  ii.  20. — Own  Times,  vi.  108. 

4  Memoirs  of  the  Episcopal  Church  of  Scotland,  MS.  6. 
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liturgy,  and  it  was  brought  into  several  parish  churches. 
Church  principles  and  communion,  and  the  sinfulness  and 
danger  of  schism,  began  now  to  be  better  understood  by  the 
generality  of  people ;  even  such  as  had  little  notion  of  it  before. 
All  this  was  in  a  great  measure  owing  to  the  generous  charity 
of  many  pious  and  well-disposed  persons,  of  all  ranks  of  the 
church  of  England,  particularly  of  the  famous  University  of 
Oxford,  at  whose  charges  and  charitable  contributions,  without 
any  brief  to  further  it,  above  19,000  Common  Prayer  Books, 
and  other  devotional  and  edifying  books  relating  to  it,  were 
remitted  from  London  in  the  space  of  two  years.  This  great 
and  generous  charity  had  its  designed  effect,  by  making  manv 
sincere  proselytes  to  the  liturgy,  of  all  ranks  and  degrees  of 
people.  This,  to  be  sure,  was  a  great  eye-sore  to  the  presby- 
terians.  Tt  grieved  them  at  the  heart,  and  heightened  their 
rage  and  fury  to  a  great  degree,  to  see  the  English  mass,  as 
they  called  it,  universally  spreading  and  cheerfully  received 
even  in  Glasgow  itself,  without  any  law  to  enforce  it,  but  that 
of  its  native  beauty,  purity,  and  simplicity,  so  agreeable  to 
the  gospel-spirit,  and  adapted  to  all  capacities,  and  so  wonder- 
fully contrived  to  excite  devotion.  But  what  could  they  do  ? 
the  court  and  parliament  had  declared  for  it,  and  it  was  net  to 
be  suppressed  by  open  force.  They  sought  to  run  it  down  by 
clamour  and  calumny,  and  called  it,  in  their  pulpits,  popish, 
superstitious,  and  idolatrous.  They  said  the  Scots  episcopacy 
was  tolerable  in  comparison  of  it ;  they  failed  not  to  alarm 
the  people  with  dreadful  prospects  of  what  might  follow,  and 
talked  pretty  plainly  of  the  reasonableness  and  expediency  of 
taking  up  arms,  if  matters  continued  to  go  on  at  this  rate.  And 
the  event  has  made  it  too  plain  ;  they  thirsted  for  a  favourable 
opportunity  to  give  the  finishing  stroke,  both  to  episcopacy 
and  to  the  use  of  the  liturgy  in  Scotland,  which  they  reckoned 
was  given  them  in  1715-16  1." 

On  the  12th  of  April  this  year,  the  princess  Louisa  Maria 
Teresa,  youngest  daughter  of  the  late  king  James,  died  of  the 
small-pox,  at  St.  Germains,  to  the  regret  of  many  in  England, 
even  of  those  who  were  unfriendlv  to  her  brother's  claims.  She 
received  a  very  high  character  from  those  who  had  an  opportunity 
of  appreciating  it,  and  was  a  princess  justly  esteemed  for  her 
wit,piety,and  all  those  qualities  worthy  of  her  high  birth.  Lord 
Dartmouth  says — "  The  queen  [Anne]  shewed  me  a  letter 
wrote  in  the  king  of  France's  own  hand,  upon  the  death  of 
her  sister;  in  which  there  was  the  highest  character  that  ever 

1  Representation  of  the  State  of  the  Church  in  North  Britain,  11-20. 
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was  given  to  any  princess  of  her  age.  Mr.  Richard  Hill  came 
straight  from  the  earl  of  Godolphin's  ...  to  me  with  the 
news,  and  said  it  was  the  worst  that  ever  came  to  England. 
I  asked  him  why  he  thought  so.  He  said  it  had  been  happy 
if  it  had  been  her  brother  ;  for  then  the  queen  might  have  sent 
for  her,  and  married  her  to  prince  George,  who  could  have  no 
pretensions  during  her  own  life ;  which  would  have  pleased 
every  honest  man  in  the  kingdom,  and  made  an  end  of  all  dis- 
putes for  the  future."  Madame  Maintenon  thus  speaks  of 
her  after  her  decease,  which  was  at  the  age  of  twenty — "  I  had 
the  honour  of  passing  two  hours  with  the  queen  of  England, 
who  is  the  very  image  of  desolation.  The  princess  had  be- 
come her  friend  and  only  consolation,"  She  was  buried  at 
St.  Germains1. 

On  the  12th  of  July,  Richard  Cromwell  died,  in  the  90th 
year  of  his  age,  and  was  buried  at  Cheshunt.  He  succeeded 
his  father  as  Protector  on  the  3d  of  September,  1658.  In 
April,  1659,  he  was  persuaded  by  the  council  of  officers  to 
dissolve  the  parliament,  with  which  his  authority  ended,  and 
from  that  minute  nobody  resorted  to  him,  nor  was  the  name  of 
the  Protector  heard  of  but  in  derision.  Thus,  says  lord  Claren- 
don, "  by  extreme  pusillanimity,  the  son  suffered  himself  to  be 
stripped  in  one  moment  of  all  the  greatness  and  power  which 
the  father  had  acquired  in  so  many  years,  with  wonderful 
courage,  industry,  and  resolution." 

In  consequence  of  the  barbarities,  some  of  which  have 
already  been  detailed,  that  the  reformed  catholic  clergy  of 
Scotland  suffered,  they  that  had  been  rabbled  were  reduced  to 
the  last  extremity  of  distress,  even  to  a  state  of  starvation. 
Some  of  them  were  obliged  to  leave  their  ungrateful  country, 
and  seek  daily  bread  in  England,  and  other  countries ;  and 
those  who  remained  were  poorly  supported  by  the  precarious 
charity  of  the  well  disposed.  Many  were  obliged  to  apply 
themselves  to  mean  secular  employments,  when  the  repeated 
persecutions  of  the  kirk  prevented  them  from  exercising  their 
sacred  functions,  even  in  private  houses  and  in  their  own 
families.  Six  hundred  pounds  per  annum  of  the  bishops' 
rents  were  given  for  a  number  of  years  to  the  agents  of  the 
kirk  to  defray  the  expense  of  persecuting  the  clergy!  This 
marks  the  double  sacrilege  of  which  the  kirk  and  the  queen's 
ministers  were  guilty — of  diverting  what  her  majesty  piously 
restored  to  God,  to  persecute  Him.     There  was  no  fund  to 

1  The  editor's  Note  to  Burnet's  Own  Times,  vi.   120. — Salmon's  Chronolo- 
gical Historian,  ii.  18. 
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supply  the  persecuted  clergy  with  the  means  of  defending 
their  own  causes  in  the  courts  of  law ;  but  they  were  impri- 
soned, fined,  and  harassed  without  mercy,  solely  for  the  guilt  of 
adhering  to  episcopacy.  Under  these  circumstances,  and  to 
preserve  many  of  them  and  their  families  from  dying  of  starva- 
tion, they  applied  to  their  brethren  in  the  church  of  England, 
through  the  medium  of  bishop  Campbell,  for  a  seasonable 
relief  in  their  extremity.  As  soon  as  their  dreadful  situation 
was  known  in  England,  subscriptions  were  liberally  made  for 
their  assistance  ;  but  the  malice  of  their  persecutors  operated 
even  here.  De  Foe,  and  one  Tutchin,  who  conducted  two 
periodicals,  The  Review  and  The  Observator,  made  every 
exertion,  by  misrepresenting  their  case,  to  prevent  the  collec- 
tions from  proceeding.  Leslie  says  that  this  collection  "  has 
enraged  and  provoked  the  spirit  of  presbytery,  lest  they  should 
be  disappointed  of  their  beloved  expectation,  to  see  those 
starve  before  their  eyes  whom  they  have  reduced  to  that 
miserable  condition.  And  now  all  pains  is  taken,  and  this 
Observator  is  employed  to  put  forth  his  whole  strength  and 
rhetorick  to  stop  these  collections  which  are  going  about  for 
the  distressed  Scots  clergy,  and  to  prejudice  every  one  all  that 
he  can  against  contributing  any  thing  for  their  relief1."  It  is 
but  fair,  however,  to  say  that  De  Foe,  editor  of  the  Review, 
afterwards  repented,  and  gave  a  guinea  in  aid  of  this  collec- 
tion. One  of  the  objections  that  they  made  to  relieving  the 
distress  of  the  clergy  was,  that  they  had  refused  to  take  the 
oaths  to  William  and  Mary  ;  but  it  was  impossible  to  have 
taken  the  oaths  to  them  before  they  were  made  king  and  queen. 
There  were  upwards  of  three  hundred  of  the  clergy  rabbled  out 
of  their  livings  before  the  middle  of  January,  1689,  and  who 
were  never  restored  to  them  ;  whereas  the  prince  and  princess 
of  Orange  were  not  recognised  as  king  and  queen  till  the  11th 
of  April.  Taking  the  oaths  to  them,  therefore,  had  nothing 
at  all  to  do  with  the  case ;  the  real  cause  of  the  persecution  was 
their  professing  and  adhering  to  episcopacy,  for  which  cause 
alone  they  were  first  rabbled  by  the  mob,  and  then  rejected  by 
the  convention,  and  that,  too,  before  any  oaths  were  imposed. 
Many  died  under  the  operation  of  rabbling,  and  others  in  con- 
sequence of  it,  and  some  of  starvation  ;  and  at  this  time  there 
were  about  two  hundred  families  totally  destitute,  and  that 
depended  entirely  upon  the  money  collected  in  England. 

The  Presbyterian  ministers  found  a  very  serious  obstacle 
in  the  oath  of  Abjuration,  which  the  act  of  Toleration  obliged 

1    Rehearsals,  iv.  119,  150. 
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them  as  well  as  the  clergy  to  take.  One  of  the  conditions  in 
the  act  of  Succession  was,  that  the  future  sovereigns  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland  should  be  members  of  the  church  of  Eng- 
land, and  by  the  act  of  abjuration  the  succession  was  sworn 
to  as  limited  by  that  act.  The  word  limitation,  in  English 
law,  means  the  same  as  entail  in  the  Scottish  practice;  but 
Carstares  and  the  presbyterian  members  suggested  that  the 
word,  as,  related  to  all  the  conditions  in  the  act.  To  satisfy 
that  party,  the  Peers  altered  the  clause  as  sent  to  them  by 
the  Commons,  from  as  was  limited,  into  words  of  the  same 
sense,  which  was  limited.  But  Lockhart,  and  other  members 
friendly  to  the  episcopalians,  persuaded  the  Commons  to  re- 
store the  word  as  to  its  original  place  ;  and  the  Peers  reced- 
ing from  their  own  amendment,  the  bill  passed  with  this  fatal 
word  in  it.  It  required  the  finesse  of  a  Jesuit  to  overcome  this 
difficulty,  before  the  ministers  could  be  induced  to  take  the 
oath  of  abjuration.  On  the  28th  of  October,  being  the  quar- 
ter sessions,  about  thirty  of  the  brethren  attended  the  justice 
of  peace  court,  to  whom  Dr.  Carstares  made  an  apologetical 
and  explanatory  speech,  and,  withdrawing  into  a  corner,  took 
a  protest  by  a  notary  that  they  had  made  such  an  explication 
of  the  oath  that  they  could  take  it  in  their  own  meaning: — 
"  That  they  did  not  swear  that  the  successor  to  the  crown  shall 
be  of  the  communion  of  the  church  of  England,  but  only  to 
maintain  his  succession,  he  being  aprotestant,  and  leaving 
him  to  his  after  behaviour,  as  is  directed  by  the  provision  in 
the  act,  which  can  never,  in  good  sense,  be  judged  a  part  of 
my  oath."  After  this  juggle,  Dr.  Carstares  and  the  brethren 
took  the  oath  in  their  own  sense,  and  then  gave  out  to  the 
other  brethren  that  "  they  swore  the  oath  with  an  explication, 
which  rendered  the  same  consistent  with  and  agreeable  to  the 
presbyterian  principles1."  The  following  is  a  copy  of  Car- 
stares1 speech : — 

"  We,  the  ministers  of  the  established  church  of  Scot- 
land, are  come  hither  to  take  the  oath  of  abjuration  required 
of  us  by  authority.  We  are  not  to  offer  any  explication  of  it 
to  you,  the  commission  of  the  General  Assembly  of  the  church 
having  declared,  in  a  humble  address  to  her  majesty,  our  sense 
and  thoughts  thereof,  agreeable  to  the  express  words  of  the 
said  oath,  and  to  the  act  securing  the  protestant  religion  and 
presbyterian  church  government,  which  frees  us  from  any  oath, 

1  A  Letter  from  a  Gentleman  in  Edinburgh  to  his  Friend  in  the  Country,  &c. ; 
a  copy  in  MS. — The  Lockhart  Papers,  4to.  —  Burnet's  Own  Times,  vi.  107.  — 
The  Oath  of  Abjuration  set  in  its  true  Light,  in  a  Letter  to  a  Friend.  Edin- 
burgh, 1712,  18mo.  p.  25. 
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test,  or  subscription,  inconsistent  with  or  contrary  to  the  true 
protestant  religion  contained  in  our  Confession  of  Faith,  pres- 
bvterian  church  government,  worship,  and  discipline  of  this 
church  ;  which  address  was  graciously  accepted  by  her  ma- 
jesty, and  afterwards  printed  and  published  during  the  sitting 
of  parliament,  and  approven  by  the  last  General  Assembly  ; 
and  with  all  submission  we  do  declare  that  we  would  have 
carefully  avoided  the  taking  of  the  said  oath,  if  we  were  not 
persuaded  that  the  scruples  moved  by  some  about  it,  as  if  it 
were  inconsistent  with  the  known  principles  of  this  church, 
were  groundless  ;  and  it  cannot  be  ex-tended  to  the  hierarchy 
or  ceremonies  of  the  church  of  England,  or  any  thing  incon- 
sistent with  the  doctrine,  worship,  discipline,  or  government  of 
this  church,  established  by  law," 

It  is  an  established  maxim,  however,  that  an  oath  is  to  be 
taken  in  the  sense  of  the  imposer ;  and  a  private  speech  made 
by  Dr.  Carstares  cannot,  either  in  law  or  reason,  be  acknow- 
ledged as  a  qualification  of  a  public  oath.     But  a  minute  was 
made  by  the  justices  to  counteract  this  subterfuge, — "  that  no 
qualification  or  declaration  was  allowed  or  admitted,  but  that 
the  ministers  had  sworn  the  oath  in  the  plain  general  mean- 
ing and  sense."     This  determines  the  whole  matter,  and  cuts 
off  every  pretended  explanation.     And  the  author  of  the  letter 
already  cited,  speaking  of  the  public  opinion  of  this  trans- 
action, says,  "  I  have  payed  for  a  seat,  and  kept  the  church 
of  Edinburgh  these  forty-two  years  by  past ;  during  which 
time  I  have  heard  many  good  and  many  bad  sermons,  and 
seen  some  honest  men  and  some  knaves  in  both  parties ;  but  I 
must  confess  to  you  that  this  affair,  in  my  opinion,  surpasses 
all  ever  I  saw  in  both  parties.     I  have  often  heard  it  said  that 
the  politics  and  maxims  of  the  presbyterians  and  the  papists 
were  near  akin  to  one  another ;  but  be  that  as  it  will,  I  am 
sure  there  never  were  more  Jesuitical  jugglings  among  protes- 
tant divines  than  in  this  affair.    It  is  impossible  to  believe  that 
all  the  brethren  knew  so  little  of  their  own  trade  as  to  think 
that  a  speech  made  by  Mr.  Carstares  could  any  manner  of  way 
alter  the  sense  and  obligation  of  the   oath ;  but  suppose  he 
could  have  done  it,  I  must  beg  leave  to  say  they  acted  the 
pitiful  mean  part  of  jugglers,  and  not  that  of  spiritual  guides  ; 
for  if  they  had  thought  a  declaration  or  qualification   neces- 
sary, it  should  have  been  entered  into  the  minutes,  and  ought 
to  have  been  avowed  in  such  a  public  manner  as  did  vindicate 
them  in  the  sight  of  God  and  man,  and  could  be  justified  by 
law  and  reason ;  but  thus  disingenuously  to  make  a  certain 
kind  of  sham  explanation,  is  an  evident  demonstration  that 
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they  took  the  oath  to  save  their  stipends,  and  made  use  of  that 
trick  to  favour  their  design  of  imposing  on  the  ignorant  peo- 
ple, by  making  them  believe  that  they  had  not  deviated  from 
their  principles.  For  my  part,  1  hate  and  detest  all  double 
dealings,  especially  in  clergymen  ;  they  are  acceptable  nei- 
ther to  God  nor  man,  and  can  have  no  effect  but  to  shew  that 
they  areas  loose  in  their  principles  and  more  mercenary  than 
the  worst  of  their  hearers l." 

The  oath  of  abjuration,  and  the  explication  made  by  Car- 
stares,  created  a  great  sensation,  and  was  another  cause  of  divi- 
sion among  the  presbyterian  ministers,  who,  it  would  appear 
from  Wodrow,  had  even  already  greatly  degenerated  from  their 
original  principles.     In  speaking  of  the  English  dissenters,  he 
writes  to  a  friend,  "  I  shall  not  say  but  the  ministers  there 
[in  England]  have  very  different  views  of  the  literal  meaning 
of  the  words  of  the  oath  of  abjuration,  from  what  many  of  our 
ministers  have ;  and  to  be  plain  with  you,  I  find  myself  the 
less  straitened  with  this  inconveniency,  that  I  much  -doubt,  if 
there  be  many  real  presbyterians  or  ministers  now  that  are 
heartily  upon  the  foot  of  Scots  presbytery ;  their  principles 
are  very  large,  and  therefore  their  practice  hath  little  in   it 
difficulting  to  me2."     The  ministers,  however,  were  beginning 
to  find  that  the  government  could  not  now  be  so  easily  bullied 
as  they  had  found  that  of  the  Stuarts  had  been,  and  Carstares 
"  was  willing  to  compound  matters  with  the  administration  ; 
and  upon  condition  that  he  was  authorised  to  assure  his  bre- 
thren that  no  attempts  would  be  made  to  introduce  any  altera- 
tion in  the  government  or  discipline  of  the  church,  he  under- 
took to  use  all  his  influence  in  order  to  allay  those  ferments 
which  the  late  proceedings  in  parliament  had  occasioned.  Ac- 
cordingly, upon  his  return  to  Scoland,  we  find  him  exerting 
his  utmost  endeavours  in  calming  the  spirits  of  such  of  the 
clergy  as,  from  a  misguided  zeal,  were  disposed  to  influence 
the  minds  of  the  people,  disturb  the  peace  of  the  country,  and 
in  the  end  wreath  the  yoke  with  which  they  were  galled  still 
harder  about  their  necks3." 

But  these  were  not  the  only  evils  arising  out  of  the  abjura- 
tion oath ;  for  Wodrow  innocentty  admits  what  indeed  he  ought 
to  have  known  all  along,  if  he  had  not  been  judicially  blind,  that 
the  Jesuits  were  inflaming  their  differences.  And  his  editor, 
with  the  same  dove-like  simplicity  that  has  ever  characterised 
their  party,  relates  the  following  matter-of-fact-like  story  :  — 

1  A  Letter  from  a  Gentleman  hi  Edinburgh  to  his  friend  in  the  Country. 
i  Wodrow's  Correspondence,  i.  254,  255.  l  Life  of  Carstares,  p.  83. 
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"  The  Jacobites  are  as  busy  here  as  possible,  and  we  are  in- 
formed that  there  are  no  less  than  eighty  [popish]  priests  in  the 
city  [of  Edinburgh]  and  the  country  about.  You  may  depend  on 
the  following  story  as  truth: — At  Peppermill;;,  a  village  about  a 
mile  from  town,  there  was  a  very  grave  gentleman  went  to  the 
house  of  one  Mr.  Gillespie,  whose  wife  is  a  very  godly  sincere 
christian,  and  very  sensible.     He  discoursed  to  the  family  and 
several  neighbours  there  present,  concerning  religion,  to  tht 
admiration  of  all.     He  seemed  to  be  very  devout  and  religious 
and  mightily  concerned  and  weighed   with  the  sad  apostac) 
and  defection  the  ministers  of  the  poor  church  of  Scollam 
had  now  made  by  taking  that  woeful  and  sinful  oath,  whereby 
they  had  openly  renounced  the  covenants  and  glorious  works 
of  reformation,  that  came  swimming  to  us  in   the  blood  of 
many  of  our  zealous  and  religious  ancestors,  and  which  were 
miraculously  restored  to  us  at  our  late  happy  Revolution,  by 
that  glorious  prince  king  William,   that  eminent   servant  of 
Jesus  Christ.     But  now  the  ministers  of  Scotland,  a   great 
many  of  them,  have  renounced  those  great  and  valuable  pri- 
vileges, and  where  will  godly  people  get  faithful   ministers  to 
hear  ?     For  my  part,  said  he,  I  would  as  soon  hear  a  papist 
priest  as  those  vile  apostates.   He  went  on  at  this  rate  for  a  long 
time  ;  but  Mrs.  Gillespie,  a  wise  woman,  cried,  '  Sirs,  this 
man  is  a  Jesuit,  grip  [seize]  him!'      Whereupon  they  offered 
to  lay  hold  on  him,  but  he  got  out  at  the  door  and  escaped. 
But  Mr.  Gillespie  ordered  a  servant  of  his  to  dodge  him,  and 
he  went  straight  to  Niddrie,  a  popish  house  ,  and  the  servant 
being  familiar  with  one  of  Niddrie's  servants,  called  for  him, 
and  asked  him  who  the  gentleman  was  who  came  in  a  short 
while  ago  ?      He  answered,  that  he  was  Father  Gordon,  a 
priest.     This  is  a  true  story,  and  I  can  give  you  many  others 
of  the  same  nature.     So  that  papists  and  Jesuits  are  laying  all 
oars  in  the  water  to  render  people  disaffected  to  ministers  and 
to  the  protestant  succession,  and  to  foment  divisions  among 
usK" 

The  progress  that  the  use  of  the  liturgy  at  this  time  was 
making,  excited  the  utmost  alarm  in  the  minds  of  the  presby- 
terian  ministers.  Wodrovv's  correspondence  is  full  of  it,  and 
his  evidence  is  invaluable,  inasmuch  as  he  presents  an  authen- 
tic tradition  of  the  attachment  of  both  the  clergy  and  the 
people  to  that  most  inestimable  compilation  of  "  sound  words." 
In  writing  to  a  brother  minister  near  Dundee,  he  laments  the 

1  Wodrow's  Correspondence ;  Editor's  Note,  i.  341,  342. 
VOL.  IV.  N 
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fact  of  the  advance  of  the  liturgy  most  dolorously,  and  pro- 
poses some  remedies  for  counteracting  the  progress  of  episco- 
pacy, toleration,  and  patronage,  which  he  calls  corruptions 
and  growing  evils.  He  commences  with  recommending  pub- 
lic discussions ;  but  he  recollects  that  there  might  be  consi- 
derable damage  done  to  themselves,  for  he  found  that  it  was 
"  noblemen,  gentlemen,  and  people  of  better  rank,  who  were 
most  inclined  to  these  innovations,  and  who  influence  the 
commonalty."  Then  he  lets  out  the  secret,  that  notwith- 
standing their  allegation  of  the  divine  origin  of  presbytery,  they 
were  quite  unacquainted  with  the  episcopal  controversy.  He 
says,  "  I  wish  we  that  are  called  to  be  watchmen  at  this 
juncture,  were  more  acquainted  with  the  nature  of  the  gospel 
dispensation  and  the  spirituality  of  it,  and  studied  the  contro- 
versy betwixt  us  and  our  neighbours  in  England  more,  that 
we  migh*.  be  riper  in  conference  and  close  and  solid  in  our 
reasonings,  as  occasion  offers.  I  want  not  my  own  fears  that 
many  of  us  be  lame  on  this  point,  which  seems  to  be  the  pre- 
sent truth  in  which  we  ought  to  be  established."  He  con- 
fesses the  "  sufficiency''''  of  many  of  their  ministers  was  "  so 
small,  that  little  of  this  sort  can  be  expected  from  them1." 
Insufficiency  was  one  of  the  alleged  sins  of  the  episcopal 
clergy,  for  which  it  was  decreed  that  they  should  be  purged 
out  of  the  new  establishment;  but  even-handed  justice  requires 
that  the  same  system  should  be  pursued  with  the  presbyterian 
ministers,  when  one  of  themselves  solemnly  charges  the  whole 
body  of  them  with  insufficiency  and  "  ignorance  of  the  nature 
of  the  gospel  dispensation  !" 

The  General  Assembly  met,  as  appointed,  on  the  1st  of 
May ;  the  duke  of  Athole  was  sent  down  as  royal  commis- 
sioner, and  the  Assembly  made  choice  of  William  Hamilton 
to  be  their  moderator.  The  queen  made  reiterated  assurances 
of  her  determination  to  support  and  maintain  the  establish- 
ment. On  the  13th  they  made  an  act  approving  of  the  repre- 
sentations and  addresses  made  by  the  commission  of  the  late 
General  Assembly  to  the  queen,  against  the  toleration  of  the 
episcopalians,  the  restoration  of  patronages,  and  the  oath  of 
abjuration.  And  to  mark  their  approbation  the  more  empha- 
tically, they  recorded  these  addresses  among  the  acts  of  As- 
sembly, and  voted  an  address  to  the  queen,  reminding  her 
majesty  of  the  purport  of  those  addresses,  and  soliciting  her 
protection  against  their  ruinous  effects.     The  duke  dissolved 

1  Correspondence,  i.  242-251. 
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the  Assembly  in  the  usual  way,  and  appointed  the  next  As- 
sembly to  meet  on  the  last  Thursday  of  April,  1713 l. 

Wodrow  relates,  that  "  the  last  summer  the  English  ser- 
vice was  set  up  almost  through  all  the  north  of  Scotland,  and 
that    party    grew   extremely  insolent  and   outrageous.     Our 
brethren  there  are  in  a  very  sad  taking,  and   need  sympathy 
very  much.     All  the  noise  and  violence  of  the  party  was  of 
design  to  force  some  opposition  from  presbyteries,  yet  I  hear 
of  none  but  that  of  Perth  and  Aberdeen  that  raised  processes 
against  these  innovations  ;  and  the  first  went  on,  and  deposed 
one  for  contumacy  and  bringing  in  a  foreign  liturgy.     This 
was  made  the  introduction  to  the  bringing  in  the  bill  for  pro- 
tecting those  of  the  episcopal  communion  in  Scotland,  which 
you  no  doubt  know  is  now  passed."     In  communicating  his 
thoughts  upon  the  abjuration  oath,  he  says  : — "  The  exaucto- 
rate  bishops  wrote  up  to  their  friends  to  drop  the  toleration, 
most  of  them  and  their  dependents  being  absolutely  against 
the  oaths ;  and  now  I  hear  they  resolve  to  wait  and  see  what 
our  practice  will  be.       And  I  suppose,  in  the  meantime,  they 
will  get  down  journeymen  from  England  who  will  take  the 
oaths  and  begin  the  schism  in  this  church  V     In  another  let- 
ter he  says,  "  You  may  depend  upon  it  that  the  whole  of  the 
episcopal  clergy  will  go  into  the  oath.     This  I  am  well  in- 
formed of  at  Edinburgh,  and  I  find  it  comes  from  a  spur  from 
the  south — from  the  bishop  of  London  and  the  archbishop  of 
York3."  It  appears  therefore  to  be  incontestible,  that,  when  left 
at  liberty,  the  people  beyond  theTay,  almost  universally,  pre- 
ferred episcopacy  and  the  liturgy.     Bishop  Rose  ordained  Mr. 
James  Rait,  who  was  afterwards  a  bishop,  and  he  officiated  for 
three  years  in  a  parish  church  in  the  county  of  Forfar.  Mr  Rait 
got  no  stipend ;  it  was  received  by  the  legal  presbyterian  mi- 
nister who  was  ordained  in  a  field  near  the  church,  but  which 
the  people  would  never  allow  the  legal  ministers  to  enter4. 

Hetherington,  who  absolutely  raves  like  a  man  demented 
on  the  subject  of  the  restoration  of  patronages,  says,  "  But 
the  friends  of  the  church  of  Scotland  had  reason  also  to  be 
disappointed  by  the  conduct  of  the  General  Assembly.  Had 
her  councils  been  at  that  time  guided  by  a  Knox,  a  Melville, 
or  a  Henderson,  instead  of  a  Carstares,  there  can  be  little 
doubt  that  the  Assembly  would  not  only  have  declared  the  act 
of  patronage  an  infraction  of  the  treaty  of  Union,  as  indeed 

1  Acts  of  Assembly,  459-4/8. — Wodrow's  Correspondence,  i.  274-300. 

2  Wodrow's  Correspondence,  i.  302,  303.  3  Ibid.  314. 
4  Bishop  Walker's  Charge,  1832,  Note  A,  36. 
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was  done,  but  also  that  they  would  have  declared  it  to  be,  for 
that  very  reason,  necessarily  and  essentially  invalid  ;  and 
would  have  passed  an  act  strictly  prohibiting  all  probationers, 
ministers,  and  church  courts,  from  yielding  to  it  the  slightest 
degree  of  obedience,  leaving  it  to  the  civil  powers  to  attempt 
enforcing  it  by  persecution  or  otherwise,  if  they  could  and 
bared  1/"  Such,  then,  is  the  teaching  of  the  non-intrusion  or 
free  kirk,  in  the  year  of  grace  1843.  On  the  other  side,  how- 
ever, a  more  sensible  presbyterian  author  acknowledges  the 
benefit  which  the  kirk  has  derived  from  the  patronage  act ;  iu 
fact,  it  contributed  to  give  her  that  respectable  position 
which  she  has  of  late  years  enjoyed.  "  The  experience  of 
sixty  years  has  at  last  evinced,"  he  says,  "  what  it  was  impos- 
sible for  human  sagacity  then  to  discover,  that  the  act  for 
toleration,  and  the  act  restoring  patronages,  which  were  con- 
sidered by  the  friends  of  the  church  of  Scotland  as  fatal  to 
her  interests,  and  which  were' probably  intended  as  the  pre- 
ludes of  greater  changes,  have  proved  the  source  of  her  great- 
est security,  and  the  remedy  of  those  evils  which  Mr.  Car- 
stares  dreaded  most  from  the  concessions  in  favour  of  presby- 
tery at  the  Revolution.  Upon  the  one  hand,  the  act  of 
toleration,  by  taking  the  weapon  of  offence  out  of  the  hands  of 
the  presbyterians,  removed  the  chief  ground  of  those  resent- 
ments which  the  friends  of  prelacy  entertained  againt  them, 
and  in  a  few  years  almost  annihilated  episcopacy  in  Scotland. 
Upon  the  other  hand,  the  act  restoring  patronages,  by  restor- 
ing the  nobility  and  gentlemen  of  property  to  their  wonted  in- 
fluence in  the  settlement  of  the  clergy,  reconciled  numbers  of 
them  to  the  established  church  who  had  conceived  the  most 
violent  prejudices  against  that  mode  of  election,  and  the  pre- 
byterian  clergy  who  were  settled  upon  it.  It  is  likewise  an  in- 
conte^tible  fact,  that  from  the  date  of  these  two  acts  the 
church  of  Scotland  has  enjoyed  a  state  of  tranquillity  to 
which  she  was  a  perfect  stranger  before.  There  is  another 
advantage  flowing  from  the  act  of  toleration,  which  it  was 
impossible  to  foresee,  viz.  that  the  very  people  whose  princi- 
ples led  them  most  eagerly  to  oppose  it,  have  derived  the 
greatest  if  not  the  sole  benefit  from  it2." 

Some,  however,  of  the  more  rigid  of  the  presbyterians 
were  highly  indignant  at  the  acts  of  toleration  and  patronage, 
and  a  body  of  zealots  met  at  Auchiesaugh,  near  Douglass,  in 
the   diocese  of   Glasgow ;  and  after  a  general  acknowledg- 

1  History,  198,199. 

2  Life  of  Carstares,  prefixed  to  State  Papers,  p.  85. 
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ment  of  the  right-hand  backslidgings  and  left-hand  defections 
of  the  kirk,  made  their  testimony  against  the  national  sin  of 
tolerating  and  relieving  the  episcopalians  and  the  imposition 
of  the  yoke  of  patronage  ;  and  concluded  with  an  act  of  high 
treason,  by  solemnly  swearing  and  renewing  the  Covenant. 

17  13. — The  dreadful  state  of  persecution  to  which  the 
church  had  been  so  long  subjected,  had  occasioned  a  number 
of  disorders  and  defects  in  it,  which  her  governors  were  now, 
during  her  momentary  prosperity,  anxious  to  remedy.  Among 
other  things,  the  apostolic  right  of  confirmation  had  been 
entirely  disused,  from  the  difficulty  the  clergy  and  people  ex- 
perienced in  finding  suitable  and  safe  places  in  which  to  as- 
semble and  meet  together.  The  bishops  now  endeavoured  to 
restore  this  sacred  rite  of  the  church,  and  in  this  pious  effort 
bishop  Falconar  was  particularly  zealous  and  active.  But  a 
difficulty  occurred,  which  perplexed  the  bishops,  in  the  mode 
of  administration.  In  the  course  of  a  twenty-five  years'  per- 
secution, the  clergy  were  sternly  prohibited,  under  severe  pe- 
nalties, from  receiving  the  lambs  of  their  flocks  into  Christ's 
family  by  the  sacrament  of  baptism ;  and  many  others,  who 
would  now  present  themselves  for  confirmation,  had  received 
only  lay  sprinkling  from  the  established  minister.  Bishop  Fal- 
conar took  the  initiative  in  the  revival  of  this  good  and  aposto- 
lical work,  and  wrote  to  the  primate  upon  the  subject,  who 
being  in  an  equal  degree  perplexed,  returned  the  following 
answer : — 

"  Reverend  Brother, — The  desire  of  the  person  you  wrote 
of  seems  to  me  to  have  great  reason  on  its  side,  and  I  wish 
that  case  had  been  taken  under  consideration,  and  decided 
either  by  our  own  or  any  other  rightly  constituted  protestant 
church,  which,  so  far  as  I  know,  has  not  yet  been  done;  nay, 
the  practice  and  sense  of  our  neighbour  church  [of  England] 
looks  to  be  against  it;  upon  what  warrantable  principle,  or 
how  agreeable  to  some  other,  both  of  their  principles  and 
practices,  I  am  yet  to  learn.  But  as  for  the  thing  itself,  it 
wants  not  perplexing  difficulties  on  both  sides;  and  though 
1  have  often  thought  upon  it,  yet  I  must  own  that  I  am  scarce 
able  to  resolve  myself  clearly  as  to  what  may  be  fit  to  be  done 
in  cases  of  that  nature.  I  am  loath  to  annul  all  such  bap- 
tisms, and  to  impeach  both  our  own  church  and  others  that 
seem  to  allow  them,  in  so  far  that  they  allow  those  persons, 
who  have  no  other  [baptism],  all  christian  privileges.  On  the 
other  hand,  I  do  not  know  how  to  own  the  validity  of  what  is 
done  without  a  commission.     Foi'  my  own  part,  I  make  a  dif- 
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ference  between  those  who  are  satisfied,  or  have  no  scruples 
about  their  baptism,  and  those  who  have.  As  to  the  first,  I 
reckon  their  baptisms,  though  invalid  in  matter  of  right,  yet  not 
so  in  matter  of  fact;  and  that  through  the  divine  indulgence, 
from  the  churches  in  which  they  live,  their  admission  and  ac- 
ceptation of  them,  and  the  insuperable  difficulties  the  far 
greater  part  of  people  are  under  to  know  otherwise;  for  the 
church's  admitting  of  such  baptisms,  though  no  farther  than  not 
to  pass  a  censure  upon  them,  seems  to  me  to  put  these  persons 
in  bond  fide  to  rely  upon  such  baptisms,  and  I  hope  that  they 
shall  sustain  no  prejudice  in  that  case;  but  how  the  governors 
of  the  church  shall  account  for  affording  that  ground  of  con- 
fidence, I  do  not  know.  But  for  the  others,  who,  upon  matu- 
rity of  judgment,  after  diligent  inquiry  and  weighty  conside- 
ration, scruple  the  validity  of  their  baptism,  their  case  seems 
to  be  very  different  from  that  of  the  others;  and  I  think  it 
hard  to  reject  them,  when  they  crave  to  have  the  defects  of 
their  former  baptism  supplied ;  but  this  I  think  fit  to  be  done 
in  the  way  and  manner  you  wrote  of,  and  that  upon  many  ob- 
vious and  weighty  considerations.  God  Almighty  direct  you, 
give  us  all  fuller  and  clearer  light,  and  establish  all  things 
among  us  upon  the  true  ancient  foundations1." 

The  validity  and  the  efficacy,  or  grace  of  a  sacrament,  are 
two  things  quite  distinct.  Confirmation  cannot  give  validity 
to  that  which  is  of  itself  invalid:  but  it  can  give  the  Spirit  to 
quicken  the  grace  of  a  valid  sacrament  which  had  been  admi- 
nistered under  some  impediment  which  had  prevented  the 
gift;  such  as  schism,  heresy,  or  impenitence.  It  may  supply 
the  grace  by  removing  the  impediment,  but  it  cannot  make 
that  to  be  a  sacrament  which  was  none  before.  The  western 
church  has  decided  that  lay  baptism  is  valid,  if  administered 
with  water  in  the  name  of  the  Father,  and  of  the  Son,  and  of 
the  Holy  Ghost,  and  with  the  intention  of  doing  what  the 
church  does;  that  is,  with  the  intention  of  baptizing, — the 
things  which  were  wanting  in  the  administration  being  after- 
wards supplied.  But  it  is  to  be  observed,  that  the  rule  applies 
to  cases  of  necessity,  and  it  may  fairly  be  doubted  how  far 
such  baptisms  as  are  referred  to  in  bishop  Rose's  letter  come 
under  that  category.  The  probability  is  that  they  do,  and  it 
is  believed  that  the  practice  of  western  Christendom  would  ad- 
mit them  upon  the  individual  so  baptized  being  received  into 
the  church  by  imposition  of  the  bishop's  hands.     Still  the 

1  Skinner's  Ecclesiastical  History,  ii.  613,  614. 
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case  is  by  ho  means  free  from  doubt  on  other  grounds.  Pro- 
testant dissenting  bodies,  of  all  sorts,  have  such  low,  if  not 
profane,  notions  of  the  sacraments,  and  are  so  careless  and 
irreverent  in  the  mode  of  administering  them,  that  their  bap- 
tisms can  never  be  free  from  some  degree  of  uncertainty  whe- 
ther they  have  really  been  administered  in  such  a  manner  as 
the  rule  of  the  church  requires.  There  seems,  therefore,  to  be 
charity  and  a  holy  carefulness  about  so  great  a  thing,  with  a 
due  fear  at  the  same  time  of  a  repetition  of  the  one  baptism,  in 
making  provision,  as  the  XVIIth  canon  of  the  Scottish  church 
does,  for  baptizing  in  the  hypothetic  form  those  persons  who 
have  received  the  sacrament  under  the  circumstances  of  doubt 
and  uncertainty  referred  to.  The  decision  of  a  "  rightly  con- 
stituted protestant  church,"  which  bishop  Rose  wished  for, 
would  obviously  be  of  no  value  against  a  previous  decision  of 
the  whole  of  western  Christendom  ruling  otherwise.  Such  a 
decision  would  be  too  late  and  too  partial  to  settle  so  great  a 
question,  and  would  only  serve  to  involve  our  practice  in  still 
greater  embarrassments. 

In  one  of  his  letters,  Wodrow  says,  he  was  in  Glasgow  on 
Christmas-day,  last  year,  which  probably  had  fallen  on  a  Sun- 
day, or  on  one  of  their  weekly  preaching  days,  and  he  heard 
a  sermon,  from  one  of  his  own  brethren,  against  holidays.  He 
farther  adds,  that  Mr.  Cockburn,  an  episcopal  clergyman 
there,  was  unable  to  administer  the  Lord's  Supper  in  his  cha- 
pel, although  it  was  protected  by  law,  having  taken  the  oath  of 
abjuration.  This,  he  says,  was  a  stumbling-block  to  "  the  most 
substantial  of  the  old  episcopal  way,  who  refuse  to  join  Mr. 
Cockburn,  because  of  the  Liturgy,  and  others  stumble  at  him 
for  his  qualifying;  and  those  that  are  with  him,  particularly 
Sir  D.  Macdonald,  begin  to  weary,  because  of  the  charges  they 
are  at."  Alas !  the  love  of  many  was  beginning  to  wax  cold, 
from  the  same  cause.  The  long  existence  of  sacrilege  had 
obliterated  their  sense  of  duty  that  none  should  appear  empty 
before  the  Lord.  The  material  worship  of  God,  under  the 
law,  was  not  abrogated  when  the  law  came  to  an  end,  but  was 
positively  enjoined  and  confirmed  under  the  gospel.  St.  Paul 
compares  the  christian  to  the  Jewish  worship,  and  confirms 
the  one  by  the  other: — "  Do  ye  not  know  that  they  who  mi- 
nister about  holy  things,  live  of  the  things  of  the  temple  ?  and 
they  who  wait  at  the  altar,  are  partakers  with  the  altar?" 
That  is,  the  priests  and  Levites  that  attended  the  service  of 
the  temple  were  expressly  appointed  to  be  maintained  out  of 
the  sacrifices  and  oblations  of  the  people.  "  Even  so  hath 
the  Lord  ordained,  that  they  who  preach  the  gospel,  shoidd 
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LIVE  by  the  gospel.'"  By  declaring  that  the  "  labourer  is  wor- 
thy of  his  hire,"  our  Lord  has  given  his  apostles  and  priests 
the  same  tithes,  and  the  oblations  that  are  offered  on  the  christian 
altar,  that  His  worship  and  gift  might  be  even  so,  as  the  tithes 
of  the  temple  in  bullocks  and  rams.  Wodrow's  wish  was 
father  to  his  assertion,  that  the  Liturgy  was  obnoxious  to  the 
episcopalians;  for  in  the  same  letter  he  says,  "  Upon  the  29th 
there  was  a  soldier  buried  in  the  High  Churchyard  with  the 
English  service.  This  is  the  first  say-hand  [essay].  All  the 
officers  were  there,  and  Mr.  Cockbuvn  put  on  his  gown  at  the 
entry  of  the  churchyard,  and  ventured  not  up  the  street  with 
it;  and  prayers  began,  and  all  the  company  were  discovered 
[uncovered]  from  their  entry  into  the  churchyard,  where  many 
were  spectators,  but  no  rabble  or  opposition.  It  is  a  question 
here,  whether  the  Toleration  Act  allows  the  protected  ministers 
to  bury  a  la  mode  aVAngleterre?  In  another  letter  he  informs 
us  that  Mr.  Cockbunfs  stipend  was,  at  the  utmost,  ;£22  sterling 
per  annum,  and  he  experienced  some  difficulty  in  procuring 
the  regular  payment  of  even  that  miserable  pittance,  of  which 
his  congregation  began  to  weary ! 1 

Wodrow  complains  heavily  to  his  friend  Dr.  Cotton  Mather, 
in  America,  that  "  we  have  a  boundless  toleration  put  upon 
us,  to  the  great  strengthening  of  the  French  and  Jacobite  in- 
terest here ;  and  the  English  service  is  setting  up  in  all  the 
corners  of  the  churchy  This  toleration,  however,  does  not 
seem  to  have  been  so  boundless  as  his  fears  represented ;  for 
he  informs  us,  that  the  lord -provost  of  Glasgow  signified  to 
Mr.  Cockburn,  that  he  would  not  be  again  permitted  to  use  the 
service  at  funerals.  This  interdict  was  imposed  when  he  was 
about  to  bury  a  female  who  had  died,  as  Wodrow  says,  raving 
mad,  because  Mr.  Cockburn  had  administered  the  commu- 
nion to  her  in  private2.  This  is  one  of  those  "  remarkables" 
that  shews,  in  his  opinion,  the  danger  of  tolerating  the  Li- 
turgy. In  a  letter  to  Mr.  Hart,  he  also  alludes  to  a  meeting 
of  the  episcopal  clergy  at  Edinburgh,  "  anent  praying  for 
what  is,  I  am  sure,  contrary  to  several  of  their  principles." 
In  reply,  Mr.  Hart,  who  was  one  of  the  ministers  of  Edin- 
burgh, informs  him,  "  My  lord  Dunn  has  also  (it  seems  by 
order  from  above)  had  a  meeting  with  the  bishop  of  Edin- 
burgh, as  they  call  him,  with  those  of  the  episcopal  clergy 
who  keep  meeting-houses  in  this  city,  in  which  he  told  them 
that  their  best  friends  in  London  could  do  them  no  farther 
service,  unless  they  prayed  expressly  for  queen  Anne  and  the 

1  Correspondence,  i.  362,  375.  2  Ibid.  390,  400,  404. 
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Hanoverian  succession,  and  if  they  did  not,  they  might  expect 
that  all  their  meeting-houses  might  be  shut  up;  but  it  seems 
they  were  not  all  of  one  mind  as  to  this:  some  were  for  com- 
plying with  what  was  proposed,  others  for  taking  it  into  con- 
sideration, and  a  third  sort  for  refusing  it  altogether,  who 
seemed  to  act  most  agreeably  to  their  principles;  but  what 
they  will  centre  in  is  yet  uncertain ;  for  this  night,  I  under- 
stand, they  meet  again1." 

The  General  Assembly  met  on  the  30th  of  April,  the  duke 
of  Athole  commissioner,  and  William  Wishart,  one  of  the 
ministers  of  Edinburgh,  was  chosen  moderator.  The  queen's 
letter  again  contains  an  assurance  of  her  protection  and  pre- 
servation of  their  establishment,  and  an  implied  affirmation, 
that  it  was  only  on  condition  of  their  good  behaviour  that  she 
permitted  the  Assembly  to  meet  at  all.  In  one  of  Wodrovv's 
epistles  to  his  wife  from  this  Assembly,  he  says, — "  There  are 
lamentable  representations  [made  to  the  Assembly]  of  the 
effects  of  the  Toleration  in  the  north.  The  episcopal  party 
meet  in  sessions  and  presbyteries,  and  license  young  men,  and 
mar  all  discipline  by  taking  off  persons  from  their  appear- 
ances before  [presbyterian]  ministers,  and  passing  them  at 
their  meetings  very  overly.1'  In  another  letter  he  says,  that  in 
the  northern  highlands  "  the  English  Catechism  is  printed  in 
Irish,  and  part  of  the  Service,  because,  they  say,  all  that  can 
read  at  all  understand  the  English,  and  it  will  be  of  little  use 
to  them  who  cannot  read2." 

The  attention  of  this  Assembly  was  chiefly  occupied  with 
the  subject  of  the  abjuration  oath  ;  many  of  the  ministers 
absolutely  refused  to  take  it;  the  people  generally  were  op- 
posed to  it,  and  they  deserted  the  jurants,  as  they  were  called, 
to  run  after  the  preaching  of  the  non-jurant  ministers,  who 
fiercely  denounced  their  jurant  brethren  as  perjured  traitors  to 
the  cause.  It  required  all  Dr.  Carstares'  tact  and  manage- 
ment to  prevent  a  formal  schism  in  the  kirk,  and  he  was  the 
means  of  procuring  an  act  of  Assembly  '*  for  maintaining  the 
unity  and  peace  of  this  church,"  and  to  inculcate  mutual  for- 
bearance on  both  parties  with  regard  to  the  taking  or  not  taking 
this  unlucky  oath.  The  commissioner  dissolved  the  Assembly 
on  the  11th  of  May,  and  appointed  the  next  to  meet  on  the 
first  Thursday,  being  the  6th  of  May  next  year3. 

It  may  be  necessary  to  mention  in  this  place  an  irregular 
step  taken  by  the  two  Scottish  bishops  that  usually  resided  in 

1  Wodrow's  Correspondence,  i.  436. 
2  Correspondence,  i.  455-458.  3  Acts  of  Assembly,  478-484. 
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London,  in  conjunction  with  bishop  Hickes.  By  this  time  all 
the  English  deprived  bishops,  with  Dr.  Wagstaffe,  one  of  the 
first  whom  they  had  consecrated,  were  dead ;  but  Dr.  Hickes 
determined  to  keep  up  a  succession  in  the  line  of  Dr.  Sancroft; 
for  which  purpose  he  applied  to  bishops  Campbell  and  Gad- 
derar  to  assist  him.  These  two,  "  paying  more  regard,"  says 
Mr.  Perceval,  "  apparently  to  their  political  attachments  than 
to  the  canons  of  the  church,  agreed  to  meddle  with  the  affairs 
of  a  province  in  which  they  had  no  voice,  and,  together  with 
Hickes,  consecrated  Collier,  Spinckes,  and  Hawes,"  on  the 
3d  of  June.  They  afterwards  also  assisted  Dr.  Collier  in  con- 
secrating Henry  Gandy  and  Thomas  Brett,  in  the  year  1715 x. 

The  queen  ordered  a  general  thanksgiving  to  be  observed 
after  the  conclusion  of  the  peace  of  Utrecht.  This  was  a  new 
source  of  division  to  the  kirk;  and  Wodrow  says,  it  "  is  and 
will  be  a  new  trial  to  this  church,  and  I  am  apprehensive  it  will 
crumble  us  into  pieces,  and  set  up  a  new  division."  The  ju- 
rants,  or  those  who  took  the  abjuration  oath,  generally,  as  well 
as  some  of  the  non-jurants,  refused  to  keep  the  day.  "  The 
keeping  of  the  thanksgiving  has  been  generally  neglected  in 
this  church.  This  will  of  new  lay  us  open  to  the  queen's 
mercy.  ...  It  is  our  unhappiness  in  some  respects,  and  in 
others  perhaps  not,  that  our  left-hand  brethren,  the  protected 
episcopal  party,  have  neither  fallen  in  generally  with  the  oath, 
nor  this  day  of  thanksgiving.  As  to  the  last,  they  think  that 
their  prince  has  too  much  done  against  him  in  this  peace;  and 
we  are  of  opinion  there  is  too  little  done  effectually  against 
him.  Only  two  of  them  [the  episcopal  clergy]  at  Edinburgh, 
who  qualified,  kept  the  thanksgiving;  the  rest  did  not;  nor 
anywhere  through  the  country,  that  I  hear  of."  The  exiled 
prince  sent  a  printed  protest  to  each  of  the  ministers  assem- 
bled at  Utrecht,  under  the   style  of  James  III.  and  VIII.: 

"  That  since  he  understood  that  the  confederate  powers 

had  no  regard  to  his  right,  he  thought  himself  most  indispen- 
sably obliged  to  himself,  to  posterity,  and  to  his  subjects,  not 
to  seem,  by  his  silence,  to  consent  to  what  was  transacting  to 
the  prejudice  of  him  and  the  lawful  heirs  of  his  kingdom; 
and  therefore  he  solemnly  protested  against  all  that  might  be 
agreed  to  or  stipulated  to  his  prejudice,  as  being  void  by  all  the 
laws  in  the  word  2." 

The  people  of  Scotland  were  very  much  dissatisfied  at  this 
time  with  the  imposition  of  a  tax  on  malt;  and  serious  pro- 
posals were  made  for  dissolving  the  Union.     The  royal  exile 

1  Perceval's  Apology,  246,  247.         2  Boyer's  History  of  Queen  Anne,  631. 
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was  also  looked  to  with  a  favourable  eye  as  a  successor  to  the 
queen;  and  two  remarkable  addresses  were  presented  to  the 
queen  in  his  favour.  One  was  presented  by  sir  Hugh  Patterson, 
from  the  magistrates  and  town  council  of  Inverness,  wherein, 
among  other  things,  they  said, — "  We  without  reserve  depend 
on  your  majesty's  wisdom  in  securing  our  religion  and  the 
succession  to  the  hereditary  crown  of  Great  Britain  in  the  fa- 
mily of  your  royal  progenitors,  the  most  ancient  line  of  suc- 
cession in  the  world  ;  being  as  much  convinced  that  our  gua- 
rantee is  entirely  in  your  hands,  as  your  serene  majesty  does 
place  yours  in  your  people."  The  other  address  was  from  the 
town-council  and  inhabitants  of  Nairn : — "  We  know  not 
with  what  modesty  we  can  presume  to  address  your  majesty 
in  the  matter  of  succession,  lest  we  should  seem  to  call  in 
question  your  majesty's  unquestionable  prudence,  or  the  faith- 
fulness of  your  majesty's  council ;  and  therefore  we  sincerely 
declare,  that  our  utmost  wishes  reach  no  farther  than  that  our 
posterity  may  reap  the  effects  of  your  majesty's  wise  choice, 
while  we  think  ourselves  happy  under  your  majesty's  admi- 
nistration all  our  days1." 

Dr.  Sacheverel's  suspension  ended  on  Monday  the  23d 
of  March,  and  that  day  was  celebrated  in  London,  and  many 
parts  of  England,  with  extraordinary  rejoicings,  as  if  it  had 
been  for  the  restoration  of  a  sovereign,  or  deliverance  from 
some  public  calamity.  Besides  the  ringing  of  bells,  bonfires, 
and  illuminations,  one  Jones,  a  founder  in  Southwark,  fired 
off  three  rounds  of  his  artillery,  consisting  of  thirteen  small 
canons.  On  the  following  Sunday,  the  29th  of  March,  the 
Doctor  preached  in  the  forenoon  at  St.  Saviour's  church,  in  the 
Borough,  where  an  immense  multitude  thronged  to  hear  and 
see  him.  To  mark  their  disapprobation  of  his  former  sen- 
tence, the  Commons  desired  him  to  preach  before  them,  in 
St.  Margaret's  Church,  on  the  29th  of  May,  being  the  Restora- 
tion, and  he  received  the  thanks  of  the  House  for  his  sermon ; 
and,  as  a  mark  of  royal  favour,  he  was  presented  to  the  rec- 
tory of  St.  Andrew's,  Holborn2. 

In  September,  the  city  of  Edinburgh  returned  Mr.  Lock- 
hart,  of  Carnwath,  as  their  representative  in  the  imperial  par- 
liament, although  he  was  known  to  be  an  agent  for  the  exiled 
prince ;  and  a  great  number  of  the  inhabitants  drew  up  and 
signed  a  petition,  entrusting  it  to  him  to  present  to  the  House 
of  Commons,  to  bring  in  a  bill  for  the  dissolution  of  the  union. 
After  the  election  the  populace  went  to  the  Parliament  Close, 

1  Boyer's  History  of  Queen  Anne,  641.  2  Ibid.  642,  643. 
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and  surrounding  the  noble  equestrian  statue  of  Charles  II., 
drank  to  the  queen's  health,  to  the  dissolution  of  the  union,  and 
to  the  healths  of  all  true  Scotsmen.  They  went  next  to  the 
market-cross,  and  performed  a  similar  ceremony  for  the  same 
effect,  with  repeated  acclamations. 

On  the  8th  of  June,  the  princess  Sophia,  or  "  Auld  Suphy," 
as  the  Jacobites  called  her,  died,  while  walking  in  the  garden 
at  Herenhausen,  of  a  fit  of  apoplexy,  in  her  eighty-fourth 
year.  She  was  the  fourth  or  youngest  daughter  of  Frederick, 
king  of  Bohemia,  and  Elizabeth  Stuart,  princess  royal  of 
England,  and  daughter  of  James  I.  and  VI.  She  was  born 
at  the  Hague  on  the  3d  of  October,  1630,  and  married  to 
Ernest  Augustus,  duke  of  Brunswick  and  Lunenburgh,  fourth 
and  youngest  son  to  George,  duke  of  Lunenburgh-Zell.  He 
succeeded  to  the  bishoprick  of  Osnaburgh  on  the  death  of 
count  Francis  of  Wirtemburg  in  1662  ;  and  to  his  elder  brother 
John  Frederick,  duke  of  Hanover,  in  the  year  1680,  and  in 
169-2  he  received  the  investiture  of  the  electoral  dignity  of 
Brunswick-Lunenburgh.  This  potent  prince  died  on  the 
23d  of  January,  1698,  having  had  issue  by  the  princess 
Sophia,  George  Lewis,  and  other  five  sons,  and  one  daughter, 
Sophia  Dorothy,  who,  in  the  year  1684,  became  the  second 
wife  of  Frederick  HI.,  king  of  Prussia1. 

Leave  was  given  in  May  to  bring  a  bill  into  the  Commons 
"  to  prevent  the  growth  of  schism,  and  for  the  further  security 
of  the  Church  of  England,  as  by  law  established."  On  the 
22d  of  May,  leave  was  obtained  to  bring  in  a  bill  "  for  vesting 
the  revenues  and  rents,  which  did  belong  to  the  archbishops 
and  bishops  of  that  part  of  Great  Britain  called  Scotland,  in 
her  majesty,  her  heirs  and  successors,  to  be  by  them  applied 
to  the  support  and  maintenance  of  the  episcopal  clergy  there." 
In  order  to  render  this  bill  ineffectual,  the  whig  members  pro- 
posed that  the  words  should  be  added,  after  the  words  "  epis- 
copal clergy  there,"  "  who  shall  pray  for  her  majesty  and  the 
princess  Sophia  in  express  words,  and  conform  to  the  liturgy 
of  the  Church  of  England."  This  was  not  opposed  by  those 
who  brought  in  the  bill.  At  the  same  time  it  was  resolved  to 
address  her  majesty,  "  for  an  account  of  what  rents  and  reve- 
nues, formerly  belonging  to  the  archbishops  and  bishops  in 
Scotland,  were  now  vested  in  the  crown ;  what  grants  had 
been  made  out  of  the  same,  to  what  nses,  and  upon  what  con- 
siderations."    So  much  of  the  revenues  of  the  episcopal  clergy 

1  Salmon's  Chronological  Historian,  ii.  p.  31.— Boyer's  History  of  Queen 
Anne,  700,  701. 
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had  been  bestowed  on  the  presbyterians  at  the  Revolution, 
that  it  was  found  their  resumption  would  produce  so  much 
discontent  and  turbulence  among  them,  as  to  be  dangerous  to 
the  peace  of  the  kingdom.  On  that  account,  and  also  on  ac- 
count of  the  above-mentioned  amendment,  the  bill  was  dropped, 
and  nothing  was  done  for  the  relief  of  the  necessities  of  the 
bishops  and  clergy  of  Scotland.  In  the  course  of  the  debates 
on  the  bill  for  preventing  the  growth  of  schism,  the  presby- 
terians instinctively  presented  a  petition,  praying  that  they 
might  be  heard  by  counsel  against  the  bill ,  but  their  petition 
was  rejected  by  a  majority  of  only  six1. 

1714. — The  Assembly  again  met  on  the  6th  of  May,  the 
duke  of  Atholl  commissioner,  and  William  Mitchell  mode- 
rator. A  charge  of  teaching  Arminian  doctrines  was  brought 
before  the  Assembly  against  professor  Simpson,  which  shall 
be  noticed  afterwards.  The  principal  business  was  the  pre- 
paration of  an  address  to  her  majesty  against  the  growth  of 
popery,  and  "  the  disorders  of  some  of  the  episcopal  persua- 
sion." Hetherington  has  the  audacity  to  say,  that  "  Scottish 
prelatists"  would  more  consult  the  credit  of  their  ancestors, 
and  their  own  reputation  for  knowledge  and  veracity,  did  they 
allow  the  records  of  those  mendacious  tales  [of  presbyterian 
persecution]  to  sink  into  oblivion,  lest  it  become  necessary  for 
the  church  of  Scotland,  in  her  own  defence,  to  drag  anew  their 
deeds  of  darkness  to  the  light2."  Such  is  the  delusion  even 
of  modern  times. 

On  the  29th  of  July  her  majesty  was  taken  dangerously  ill, 
with  a  great  heaviness  and  shooting  pains  in  her  head :  cupping 
gave  her  temporary  relief;  but  her  indisposition  returned,  and 
she  was  seized  with  a  fit  of  apoplexy.  After  having  been 
bled,  she  rallied  again,  and  lay  in  a  sort  of  lethargy  till  the 
1st  of  August,  when  she  died  a  little  after  seven  in  the  morn- 
ing, in  the  fiftieth  year  of  her  age,  and  the  thirteenth  of  her 
reign.  She  was  second  daughter  of  James,  duke  of  York  and 
Albany,  by  his  first  wife,  the  lady  Anne,  daughter  of  Edward 
Hyde,  chancellor  of  the  exchequer,  and  afterwards  lord  chan- 
cellor of  England.  She  was  baptized  at  St.  James's  Palace ; 
her  eldest  sister,  the  lady  Mary,  and  the  duchess  of  Monmouth, 
were  her  godmothers,  and  Dr.  Sheldon,  archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury, was  her  godfather.  On  the  28th  of  July,  1683,  she 
was  married  to  prince  George,  second  son  to  Frederick  III., 
king  of  Denmark,  and  had  issue  by  him — 1st,  a  daughter,  still- 
born, on  the  12th  of  May,  1684  ;  2,  the  lady  Mary,  born  at 

1  Boyer's  History,  705.  "-  History,  202. 
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Whitehall,  2d  of  June,  1685,  and  died  in  February,  1686; 
3,  lady  Anne  Sophia,  bom  at  Windsor,  12th  of  May,  1686 — 
died  the  February  following  ;  4,  William,  duke  of  Gloucester, 
born  at  Hampton  Court  the  24th  of  July,  1689,  and  who 
lived  till  the  age  of  eleven ;  5,  the  lady  Mary,  born  at  St. 
James's  in  October,  1690,  but  died  soon  after  she  was  baptized ; 
6,  prince  George,  born  at  Sion  House,  17th  of  April,  1692, 
and  died  immediately  after. 

Thus  died  Anne  Stuart,  the  last  direct  descendant  of  that 
illustrious  and  far-descended  house  that  wore  the  crown,  the 
glory  and  renown  of  which  she  had  exalted  to  a  higher  pitch 
than  that  to  which  it  had  attained  under  any  of  her  most 
martial  predecessors.  She  was  a  princess  of  as  many  virtues 
as  ever  adorned  private  life,  and  of  as  few  frailties  as  ever 
blemished  a  diadem.  The  persecution  of  the  church  during 
her  reign  proceeded  from  evil  counsellors,  who  kept  her  in  igno- 
rance of  the  sufferings  of  her  episcopalian  subjects  ;  and  who 
intercepted  the  good  she  really  intended  to  have  done  to  them. 
It  was  not  till  after  the  dismissal  of  the  whigs  from  office  that 
the  church  enjoyed  comparative  rest  for  a  brief  space,  when 
she  was  permitted  to  hear  the  complaints  of  her  faithful  people. 
The  Act  of  Toleration,  commonly  called  "  the  Tenth  of  Queen 
Anne,"  was  a  great  boon  to  the  church,  and  operates  to  this 
day.  The  English  Act  of  Toleration  tolerates  nothing ;  it 
only  suspends  the  penalties  annexed  to  dissent,  and  to  breaches 
of  the  act  of  uniformity,  whilst  the  act  of  uniformity  itself  still 
remains  in  full  force.  But  the  Scottish  act  was  to  preserve 
the  very  being  of  the  church,  the  members  of  which  can  in 
no  sense  whatever  be  considered  as  dissenters.  On  the  con- 
trary, the  kirk  of  Scotland  is  merely  the  establishment  of  a 
powerful  and  numerous  sect  of  dissenters  from  the  universal 
church,  both  in  doctrine  and  government.  The  Scottish 
establishment  claimed  the  right  of  private  judgment  to  an  un- 
limited extent;  but  it  would  not  cede  any  particle  of  that 
right  to  the  church,  either  in  government  or  in  worship.  Per- 
secution is  a  fundamental  principle  in  its  constitution,  rivetted 
by  the  Solemn  League  and  Covenant ;  and  therefore,  whenever 
it  has  had  the  power,  it  has  persecuted,  and  endeavoured  to 
extirpate  the  church.  St.  Paul  says,  "  let  every  man  be  fully 
persuaded  in  his  own  mind  ;"  and  the  episcopalians  were  so 
persuaded  that  episcopacy  was  the  divinely  instituted  govern 
ment  of  the  church,  and  that  there  was  nothing  sinful  in  the 
use  of  a  liturgy,  more  particularly  that  of  England,  which  they 
voluntarily  adopted.  It  is  only  sinful  terms  of  communion 
that  can  justify  separation  from  a  true  church.     We  have 
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separated  from  Rome,  because,  although  we  acknowledge  her 
to  be  a  true  church, yet  she  has  corrupted  the  fundamental  prin- 
ciples of  religion,  and  requires  her  members  to  join  in  those  cor- 
ruptions ;  and  supposing  that  the  kirk  had  been  a  true  church, 
we  should  have  been  obliged  to  have  separated  from  her  also 
for  the  same  cause,  namely,  sinful  terms  of  communion.  Both 
a  false  church,  and  a  true  church  in  which  false  principles  are 
predominant,  have  ever  been  found  intolerant  and  persecuting. 
Both  the  popish  and  presby terian  communions  are  persecutors 
whenever  the  good  providence  of  God  has  suffered  either  of 
them  to  have  the  power.  The  one  used  fire  and  faggot,  and 
the  other  delivered  the  clergy  to  the  tender  mercies  of  an 
ignorant,  bigotted,  and  ferocious  mob,  and  have  ever  since 
maligned  and  misrepresented  them. 

The  opposition  to  the  liturgy  in  1637  was  from  political 
and  mercenary  motives ;  but  now  it  arose  from  the  fear  that  sound 
doctrine  and  sober  religion  would  induce  the  people  to  desert 
the  kirks  where  the  extemporary  mode  of  worship  was  prac- 
tised. No  presbyterian  author  of  that  period  mentions  the 
liturgy  but  with  horror ;  they  seem  to  have  been  more  afraid  of 
it  than  even  of  "black  prelacy"  itself.  Their  fears,  however, 
were  not  groundless ;  for  a  satirist,  writing  in  the  year  1713,  says, 
"Alas  !  gentlemen,  I  am  afraid  ye  have  but  a  slippery  footing, 
when  there  is  no  ground  left  you  to  stand  upon  but  the  inclina- 
tions of  the  people,  who,  dazzled  with  the  seeming  beauty  and 
regularity  of  the  English  forms  that  were  creeping  in  among  you, 
are  daily  leaving  you>  and  if  I  be  rightly  informed,  I  should  not 
wish  that  matters  were  just  now  put  to  a  poll,  far  less  in  time 
coming,  for,  if  the  friends  of  the  church  of  England  continue  their 
encouragement  for  promoting  their  service  in  Scotland,  it  will 
(as  I  am  told)  overrun  your  nation  in  a  short  time,  and  the 
episcopal  party,  who  have  gained  no  small  reputation  by  a 
steady  and  patient  suffering  of  many  years,  will  run  you  off 
your  feet.  And,  to  be  plain  with  you,  I  am  of  opinion,  ye  are 
so  far  from  putting  a  stop  to  this  inundation  that  is  breaking 
in  upon  you,  that  ye  have  paved  the  way  to  your  own  destruc- 
tion, by  introducing  a  great  many  rarities  into  the  church, 
unknown  to  all  the  other  parts  of  the  christian  world. 

"If  a  man  pray  to  God,  when  he  first  enters  the  church, 
that  God  would  call  in  his  wandering  thoughts,  and  enable 
him  to  present  his  soul  and  body  a  living  and  acceptable  sacri- 
fice unto  Him,  ye  look  upon  him  as  pharisaical.  If  he  keep 
himself  uncovered  all  the  time  he  is  in  the  house  of  God,  he 
is  taken  notice  of  as  a  disaffected  person  ;  and  if  a  man  venture 
to  say  Amen  after  prayer,  that  is  superstition  with  a  witness. 
I  should  waive  all  these  as  tolerable  degrees,  at  least  pretences 
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of  reformation,  if  ye  had  stopt  here,  but  I  could  never  yet 
find  out  what  ails  you  at  the  prayer  of  our  Lord,  if  either  it 
were  not  commanded  in  the  gospel,  which  ye  would  willingly 
have  the  world  believe  is  your  standard  in  other  cases.     If  for 
the  disuse  of  this  ye  had  the  example  of  any  one  church  in 
the  whole  world,  popish  or  protestant,  or  you  could  plead  the 
authority  of  our  Scots  reformers  for  the  neglect  of  it,  I  should 
pass  it  over ;  but  to  be  obstinate  against  Scripture  and  the 
universal  practice  of  the  christian  church,  nay,  of  those  of 
your  own  persuasion  in  your  neighbour  nation,  in  a  matter  that 
gives  your  enemies  so  much  advantage  over  you,  and  so  much 
offence  to  the  wiser  among  yourselves,  looks  like  infatuation, 
or  a  mortal  disease  either  in  your  wills  or  understandings.     I 
know,  when  your  neglect  of  this  is  objected  to  you,  ye  say  ye 
.are  not  against  the  Lord's  Prayer,  i.  e.  ye  are  for  it,  but  not  for 
saying  it ;  all  I  say  to  this  is,  that  when  a  man's  words  and 
constant  practice  differ,  he  is  a  knave  one  way  or  the  other; 
and  because  the  former  is  by  some  looked  upon  as  the  lesser 
evil,  I  (who  am  for  giving  you  all  manner  of  allowance)  shall 
yield  it  to  be  in  words  ;  nor  have  I  made  this  concesssion  with- 
out sufficient  authority.     When  Mr.  Chalmers  (a  man  of  freer 
thoughts  than  many  of  his  brethren)  was  called  by  the  duke 
of  Athole  to  be  his  minister  at  Dunkeld,  his  grace  required  of 
him,  as  a  preliminary  to  his  call,  that  he  should  every  Lord's- 
day  say  the  Lord's  Prayer  in  the  church,  to  which  Mr.  Chal- 
mers gave  a  hearty  and  ready  compliance.     But  how  soon  this 
bold  attempt  came  to  be  noised  abroad,  and  was  notified  to  the 
presbytery,  it  gave  no  small  offence  to  the  brethren  ;  and  to 
obviate  such  a  dangerous  innovation,  this  important  affair  was 
brought  before  the  synod  of  Perth,  who  made  an  act  of  uni- 
formity, the  plain  meaning  of  which  was,  that  as  none  other 
within  the  bounds  of  the  said  synod  used  to  say  the  Lord's 
Prayer,  neither  should  he  ;  and  in  conformity  to  this  order  he 
was  forced  to  drop  it,  or  it  had  gone  very  hard  with  him.    But 
to  put  this  matter  beyond  dispute,  when  Mr.  James  Stewart 
was  obliged,  at  his  admission,  to  give  his  assent  to  and  sub- 
scribe this  act  of  uniformity,  he  did  it  with  this  express  reserve, 
which  he  put  down  with  his  own  hand,  that  it  should  not  tie 
him  down  from  saying  the  Lord's  Prayer.     This  was  a  reserve 
of  such  a  dangerous  tendency,  that  it  was  again  brought  be- 
fore the  synod ;  the  event  of  which  was,  that  the  said  Mr. 
James  should  be  reprimanded,  and  his  reserve  expunged  from 
the  records  ;  and,  as  I  am  informed,  that  gentleman  has  turned 
wiser  since  than  to  run  his  head  a  second  time  against  the 
wall1." 

1  Causes  of  the  Decay  of  Presbytery  in  Scotland,  13-16. 
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The  Assembly  agreed  to  an  humble  address  to  hei  ma- 
jesty, "  against  the  bold  and  insolent  carriage  of  popish 
bishops,  priests,  Jesuits,  and  other  traffiicking  papists,"  who 
had  "  perverted  several  hundreds  in  a  few  parishes  ;"  and 
that  their  u  bishops  confirmed  great  multitudes,  as  in  a  popish 
country."  But  the  principal  object  of  the  address  lies  in  the 
following  paragraph  : — "  Though  we  own  ourselves,  both  as 
christians  and  as  ministers,  indispensably  bound  to  exercise 
chanty  towards  protestants  that  differ  from  us,  yet  we  cannot 
forbear  to  represent  to  your  majesty  the  disorders  of  some  of 
the  episcopal  persuasion,  who  transgress  your  laws  by  pos- 
sessing themselves  of  parish  churches,  and  introducing  there- 
into a  way  of  worship  never  allowed  in  this  church,  and 
manifestly  contrary  to  the  act  for  securing  presbyterian  govern- 
ment, declared  to  be  a  fundamental  act  of  the  Union,  of 
which  we  have  a  pregnant  instance  by  the  late  violent  and  tu- 
multuary invasion  of  the  church  of  Old  Aberdeen  ;  and  how- 
ever fond  some  of  that  way  appear  to  be  of  the  Liturgy  of 
the  church  of  England,  they  do  either  altogether  omit  the 
prayers  for  your  majesty,  or  make  such  alterations  of  these 
prayers  as  render  them  equally  applicable  to  the  pretender  as 
to  your  majesty  V 

The  increase  of  popery  is  confirmed  by  Wodrow,  who 
says,  "  Affairs  here  are  very  dark,  and  every  month  darker. 
Our  papists,  Highlanders,  Jacobites,  and  English-service  men, 
are  mightily  aloft,  and  expecting  great  things  in  a  few  days, 
either  from  the  queen's  demise,  which  they  long  for,  or  a  visit 
from  their  king  ;  and  we,  on  the  other  hand,  are  a  poor,  de- 
clining, broken,  and  spiritless  people."  In  another  letter,  he 
says,  "  Papists  were  never  so  uppish  .  .  .  nor  the  priests  so 
numerous  these  hundred  years  in  Scotland  as  since  our  last 
peace.  They  reckon  about  eighty  priests  in  and  about 
Edinburgh.  They  are  swarming  in  the  north,  and  we  have 
melancholy  accounts  from  them  of  hundreds  of  protestant 
childred  baptized  by  them,  and  multitudes  confirmed.  Masses 
are  turned  very  open,  and  popish  bishops  baptize  noblemen's 
children  very  openly  2."  Had  they  not  been  judicially  blind, 
the  prcsbyterians  might  have  seen  that  the  state  of  affairs  just 
named  was  the  natural  result  of  their  own  intolerance  and 
bigotry,  that  disgusted  all  sober  people,  and  drove  them  into 
the  arms  of  popery. 


1  Acts  of  Assembly,  491, 

2  Wodrow's  .Correspondence,  i.  537-543. 
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1714. — Upon  the  death  of  the  queen,  George  Lewis, 
elector  of  Hanover  and  great  grandson  of  James  1.,  was  pro- 
claimed king,  by  virtue  of  several  acts  of  parliament  for  se- 
curing the  protestant  succession,  with  the  usual  formalities 
and  at  the  ordinary  places.  The  privy  council  assembled, 
when  three  instruments  of  the  same  tenor  and  date  were  pro- 
duced by  Dr.  Tennison,  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  the  lord 
chancellor,  and  by  monsieur  Kreynburgh,  the  Hanoverian  resi- 
dent, under  the  hand  and  seal  of  the  elector  of  Hanover,  now 
king  George  I.,  nominating  nineteen  persons  to  be  added  to 
the  seven  great  officers  who  were  appointed  by  act  of  parlia- 
ment to  compose  the  regency.  King  George  was  proclaimed 
at  Edinburgh  on  the  5th,  and  at  Dublin  on  the  1 1th  of  August. 
On  the  14th  the  exiled  prince  left  Lorraine  and  went  to  Ver- 
sailles, but  the  French  king  refused  to  see  him,  pleading  his  en- 
gagements to  the  Hanover  succession  ;  when  the  unhapy  exile 
returned  despondingly  to  Lorraine.  On  the  24th,  the  late 
queen  was  privately  interred  in  Westminster  Abbey,  in  pur- 
suance of  orders  from  her  successor.  Orders  were  received 
from  Hanover  to  prepare  a  patent  for  creating  the  prince  royal 
prince  of  Wales,  and  for  removing  the  lord  Bolingbroke  from 
his  office  of  secretary  of  state.  On  the  31st  the  seals  were 
taken  from  him,  and  the  doors  of  his  office  locked  and  sealed. 
On  the  15th  September  George  issued  a  proclamation,  offering 
a  reward  of  £100,000  for  apprehending  his  royal  rival  if 
he  should  land  in  any  part  of  the  British  dominions.  King 
George,  with  the  prince  his  son,  arrived  at  Greenwich  on  the 
18th  of  September,  and  was  received  by  lord  chancellor 
Harcourt,  at  the  head  of  the  lords  of  the  regency..  On  the 
following  day  the  king  held  a  court  at  Greenwich,  "  of  all 
sorts ;  and  it  was  observed,  that  those  who  prospered  in  the 
late  reign  met  with  a  remarkable  neglect ;  particularly,  the 
lord  Townsend  was  sent  to  tell  the  duke  of  Ormond,  who  came 
with  uncommon  splendour  to  pay  his  court  to  his  majesty,  that 
he  had  no  further  occasion  for  his  services  ;  whereupon  the 
duke  returned  to  St.  James's  Square  without  being  admitted 
to  his  majesty's  presence."  The  earl  of  Oxford,  the  late  lord 
treasurer,  kissed  his  majesty's  hand  "  with  the  crowd,"  but  was 
not  vouchsafed  any  farther  notice.  The  lord  chancellor  Har- 
court carried  the  prince's  patent  to  Greenwich,  "  but  was 
turned  out,"   and  not  suffered  to  enjoy  either  the  honour  or  the 
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profit  of  passing  it ;  and  the  Great  Seal  was  given  to  the  lord 
Cowper.  The  king  made  his  public  entry  into  London  on  the 
20th,  and  on  the  22d  he  declared  in  council  his  firm  purpose 
to  support  and  maintain  the  churches  of  England  and  Scotland 
as  they  were  severally  by  law  established.  And  king  George 
was  crowned  at  Westminster  with  the  usual  solemnities1. 

On  the  6th  or  7th  of  August,  Mr.  Cockburn's  chapel  in 
Glasgow  was  pulled  down  and  entirely  demolished,   by  the 
rabble  of  presbyterians,  as  Wodrow  admits.     He  also  has  the 
effrontery  to  say,  that  "  Mr.  Cockburn  tempted  people  to  at- 
tack his  meeting-house.      Upon  the  day  before  the  rabbling, he 
caused  them  to  bring  away  his  canonical  gown,  prayer-book, 
and  bible,  and  that  so  publicly  as  it  might  be  noticed  and  ob- 
served, and,    as   it  were,  displenished  his  nest,  that  people 
might  be  invited  to  take  it  down ;  and  that  night  took  horse 
pretty  late  and  left  the  place."     He  had  received  warning  of 
this  rabblement,  and  his  congregation  expected  such  a  visita- 
tion.    Wodrow  adds,  "  I  hear  he  hath  represented  that  his 
family  and  house  were  plundered,  and  his  furniture  and  books 
abused,  and  his  wife  insulted,  which  are  abominable  lies." 
It  is  more  likely  to  be  true  than  false,  as  such  conduct  was  the 
custom  of  the  times  and  of  the  people.     Mr.  Cockburn  seems 
to  have  been  the  object  of  presbyterian  hatred  ;  for  Wodrow 
speaks  of   him  with  great  bitterness2.     A  precognition   was 
taken  on  the  2d  of  September,  when  four  or  five  score  of  wit- 
nesses were  examined,  but  it  was  not   convenient  to  punish 
any  of  the  actors   in  this  daring  infraction  of  the  law,  and 
Mr.  Cockburn  got  no  redress.     Mr.  Wodrow  complains,  in 
almost  every  letter,  of  "  the  violent   and  illegal  intrusions  of 
episcopal   intruders,  and  the  English  service  into  churches," 
which  he  ascribes  to  the  union  and  to  toleration.     This  might 
have  satisfied  him  that  the  "  inclination  of  the  people"  was 
a  most  fallacious  foundation  on  which  to  build  their  establish- 
ment; and  that  if  the  majority  of  the  people  had  been  left  to 
their  own  choice,  they  would  have  still  adhered  to  episcopacy. 
As  soon  as  the  exiled  prince  heard  of  his  sister's  death,  he 
issued  a  declaration,  under  the  style  of  James  III.,  "  to  all 
kings,  princes,  and  potentates  ;  and  to  every  loving  subject" 
he  sent  greeting,  and  said,  "  Every  body  knows  that  the  re- 
volution in  the  year  1688  ruined  the  English  monarchy,  and 
laid  the  foundation  of  a  republican  government  by  devolving 
the  sovereign  power  on  the  people,  who  assembled  themselves 

1  Salmon's  Chronological  Historian,  ii.  38-48. 

2  Correspondence,  i.  564-584. 
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without  any  authority,  voted  themselves  a  parliament,  and 
assumed  a  right  of  deposing  and  electing  kings  contrary  to 
the  fundamental  laws  of  the  land,  and  the  most  express  so- 
lemn oath  that  christians  are  capable  of  taking Be- 
sides that  the  elector  of  Brunswick  is  one  of  the  remotest  re- 
lations we  have,  and  consequently  one  of  the  remotest  pre- 
tenders to  our  crowns  after  us,  it  is  evident  that  nothing  is 
more  opposite  to  the  maxims  of  England,  in  all  respects,  than 
that  unjust  settlement  of  the  succession  upon  his  family.  .  .  . 
Yet,  contrary  to  our  expectations,  upon  the  death  of  the  prin- 
cess our  sister  (of  whose  good  intentions  towards  us  we  could 
not  for  some  time  past  well  doubt,  and  this  was  the  reason  we 
then  sat  still,  expecting  the  good  effects  thereof,  which  were 
unfortunately  prevented  by  her  deplorable  death),  we  found 
that  our  people,  instead  of  taking  this  favourable  opportunity 
of  retrieving  the  honour  and  true  interest  of  their  country  by 
doing  us  and  themselves  justice,  had  immediately  proclaimed 
for  their  king  a  foreign  prince,  to  our  prejudice,  contrary  to 
the  fundamental  and  incontestible  laws  of  hereditary  right, 
which  their  pretended  acts  of  parliament  can  never  abro- 
gate1." 

In  consequence  of  this  Declaration,  and  some  popular  de- 
monstrations at  Oxford,  and  in  several  other  places  in  Eng- 
land, in  the  royal  exile's  favour,  the  new  government  issued  a 
proclamation  for  putting  the  laws  in  execution  against  papists, 
non-jurors,  and  disaffected  persons.  After  George's  accession, 
a  total  change  commenced  in  every  public  station  ;  all  the  late 
queen's  ministers  were  either  dismissed  by  express  orders,  or 
being  treated  with  contempt,  they  resigned  their  places  and 
withdrew.  The  two  principal  secretaries  of  state,  Oxford 
and  Bolingbroke,  were  impeached  of  high  treason  ;  and  the 
earl  of  Marr  was  removed  from  the  office  of  secretary  for  Scot- 
land. In  a  word,  says  Mr.  Skinner,  "  the  public  affairs 
throughout  the  whole  kingdom  put  on  a  new  face,  under  this 
foreign  accession ;  and  the  new  courtiers  drove  with  such  a 
high  hand,  as  if  their  design  had  been,  what  was  shrewdly 
suspected,  to  force  on  the  commotions  which  soon  happened2." 

1715. — The  Assembly  met  on  the  4th  of  May,  the  earl  of 
Rothes  commissioner,  and  principal  Carstares  was  elected 
their  moderator.  After  complimenting  the  ministers  for  their 
zeal  for  his  succession,  George  assured  them  that  he  would 
inviolably  maintain  the  kirk  in  all  her  rights  and  privileges. 

1  Culloden  Papers,  30-32. 

8  Ecclesiastica'  History,  ii.  617,  18. — Salmon's  Chron.  Historian,  ii.  44. 
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The  attention  of  the  Assembly  was  chiefly  directed  to  the  sub- 
ject of  patronage,  and  an  aet  was  passed  "  concerning  the 
grievances  of  this  church  from  Toleration,  patronages,  &c. ;" 
to  which  was  added,  a  memorial  on  the  same  subject,  setting 
forth  the  grievances  of  which  they  complained.  "  The  act 
granting  such  a  large  and  almost  boundless  toleration  to  those 
of  the  episcopal  persuasion  in  Scotland  ....  this  toleration 
doth  not  restrain  the  disseminating  the  most  dangerous  errors 
by  requiring  a  confession  of  faith,  or  subscription  to  the  doc- 
trinal articles  of  the  established  church  ...  it  also  weakeneth 
the  discipline  of  the  church  against  the  scandalous  and  pro- 
fane, by  withdrawing  the  concurrence  of  the  civil  magistrate. 
....  2d.  By  the  act  restoring  the  power  of  presentation  to 
patrons,  the  legally  established  constitution  of  this  church  was 
altered  in  a  very  important  point1." 

The  love  of  power  is  inherent  in  the  human  breast,  but  it 
is  most  chiefly  predominant  in  all  bodies  of  men;  hence  the 
enmity  that  presby terians  have  always  expressed  at  patronage, 
the  exercise  of  which,  either  by  the  crown  or  by  educated 
men,  has  deprived  the  presbyteries  of  much  of  their  supre- 
macy. Dr.  M'Crie,  in  his  lamentations  over  its  restoration, 
says, — "  In  fact,  the  large  share  of  patronage  possessed  by 
the  crown  [all  that  which  was  formerly  held  by  the  bishops 
and  ecclesiastical  corporations]  in  Scotland,  serves  so  far  the 
same  purpose  as  the  supremacy  which  it  enjoys  in  England 
does,  while  the  partition  of  the  remainder  among  other  lay 
patrons  adds  an  aristocratical  to  a  regal  lordship2."  There 
was  another  act  "  discharging  prelatical  preachers  to  exercise 
church  discipline."  This  arose  out  of  an  attempt  to  maintain 
the  dignity  of  the  kirk,  in  a  case  in  which  a  certain  Elizabeth 
Salmon,  a  presby terian,  accused  a  Mr.  M'Kenzie,  an  episco- 
palian, of  being  the  father  of  a  child  of  which  she  was  the 
mother.  The  priest  had  dealt  with  Mr.  M'Kenzie  for  this 
offence,  and  upon  his  repentance  had  received  him  again  to 
communion;  but  the  presbytery  cited  him  to  their  bar,  at 
which  he  declined  to  appear,  disavowing  their  jurisdiction. 
The  presbytery,  therefore,  brought  this  case  to  the  General  As- 
sembly, and  in  consequence  that  body  passed  an  act,  "  ordering 
the  presbytery  of  Kirkcaldy  to  proceed  against  the  said 
M'Kenzie,  of  Rossend,  according  to  the  rules  of  this  church, 
notwithstanding  of  any  thing  these  prelatical  preachers  have 
done  ....  and  the  Assembly  discharges  these  prelatical 
preachers  to  proceed  any  farther  in  that  matter,  as  they  will  be 

1  Acts  of  Assembly,  p.  502.  2  Testimony  of  Ass.  Seced.  p.  42. 
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answerable1."  In  another  act  they  order  all  presbyteries  to 
send  up  the  names  of  all  episcopalian  clergymen  to  the  lord 
justice  clerk,  who  intrude  into  parishes,  churches,  manses,  or 
glebes,  that  they  may  be  prosecuted. 

The  presbytery  of  Turriff  had  suspended  James  Mait- 
land,  of  the  parish  of  Innerkeithnie,  and  his  brother  John,  of 
Forgue,  for  not  having  observed  their  thanksgiving  for  the  ac- 
cession of  King  George.  They  were  episcopal  clergymen, 
who,  like  many  others  in  the  northern  dioceses,  still  kept  pos- 
session of  their  churches.  They  declined  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
presbytery  ;  but  the  Assembly  deposed  them  from  the  office  of 
the  ministry,  and  appointed  their  churches  to  be  declared  va- 
cant. The  chief  cause  for  the  persecution  of  these  gentlemen 
was,  that  they  had  been  presbyterian  ministers ;  but  both  of 
them,  upon  full  conviction,  renounced  the  heresy,  returned  to 
the  church,  and  received  ordination  from  Dr.  Haliburton, 
bishop  of  Aberdeen2. 

When  the  Fathers  of  the  church  were  "  exauctorated,"  they 
endeavoured  to  live  in  as  great  privacy  as  possible;  and  those 
who  were  possessed  of  property  retired  to  it.  This  was  the 
case  with  Dr.  Haliburton,  lord  bishop  of  Aberdeen,  who  went 
to  his  estate  at  Denhead,  near  Cupar-in-Angus,  where  he  re- 
sided for  the  space  of  twenty-six  years.  He  died  at  Denhead 
on  the  29th  of  September,  in  his  77th  year3. 

In  August  after  his  dismissal,  the  earl  of  Marr  retired  from 
court  in  disgust,  and  went  by  sea  to  Newcastle,  and  thence  to 
Scotland.  He  assembled  on  the  16th  the  marquisses  of 
Huntly  and  Tullibardine;  the  earls  of  Nithsdale,  Linlithgow, 
Traquair,  Southesk,  Marischall,  and  Carnwath ;  the  viscounts 
Kilsyth,  Kenmure,  Kingston,  and  Stormont;  and  the  lords 
Drummond,  Rollo,  &c,  with  whom  he  concerted  measures  for 
rising  in  favour  of  the  exiled  prince.  On  the  3d  of  September 
he  assembled  his  forces  at  Aboyne,  in  Aberdeenshire,  where 
he  proclaimed  James  VIII.  king,  &c,  and  set  up  his  standard 
on  the  6th  of  the  same  month.  On  the  4th  of  October  he  had 
advanced  to  Perth,  and  was  there  joined  by  the  Hon.  James 
Murray.  At  this  time  his  forces  amounted  to  5,000  men,  and 
in  a  few  days  they  had  increased  to  the  number  of  10,000, 
when  he  sent  forward  a  detachment  of  4,000  men  to  take  pos- 
session of  Kirkcaldy,  Kinghorn,  and  Bruntisland,  with  some 

1  Acts  of  Assembly,  505,  506. 

8  Representation,  p.  66. — Tindal's  History  of  England,  ii.  20.    Folio. 

3  Keith's  Catalogue,  p.  134. 
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other  places  on  the  coast  of  Fife.     On  the  6th  of  October  Mr. 
Forster  set  up  James's  standard  at  Greenseg,  in  Northumber- 
land, and  assembled  some  troops;  whereupon  the  government 
detached  a  body  of  troops  to  secure  Newcastle.     He  took  pos- 
session of  Morpeth  on  the  10th,  and  was  joined  by  about 
seventy  Scottish  gentlemen  from  the  borders.     On  the  11th, 
James  Painter,  Esq.  of  St.  Columbe,  in  Cornwall,  proclaimed 
James  III.  in  that  county;  for  whose  apprehension  a  reward 
of  £100  was  offered.     On  the  14th  the  earl  of  Marr  detached 
a  body  of  Highlanders,  under  general  Mackintosh,  across  the 
Forth,  who  took  possession  of  Leith,  but  soon  after  abandoned 
it,  and  marched  to  Southwood.     On  the  19th  the  earl  of  Der- 
wentwater,  the  viscount  Kenmure,  the  earls  of  Nithsdale,Carn- 
wath,  and  Winton,  joined  Mr.  Foster,  at  Morpeth,  with  about 
200  horse,  which  they  had  raised  in  Nithsdale  and  the  south  of 
Scotland,  when  Mr.  Foster,  with  his  Northumbrians,  marched 
northward,  and  joined  Mackintosh  at  Dunse.   Mr.  Forster  here 
opened  his  commission,  empowering  him  to  act  as  the  general. 
This  body  was  joined  by  several  detachments  of  Scots,  and 
took  the  route  for  Lancashire.      At  Appleby,  Dr.  Nicolson, 
bishop  of  Carlisle,  opposed  them  at  the  head  of  the  Cumber- 
land and  Westmoreland  militia,  who,  however,  immediately  fled 
on  the  appearance  of  Mr.  Forster's  troops,  whose  numbers  did 
not  amount  to  2,000  men,  a  body  of500highlanders  having  de- 
serted and  dispersed,  on  the  resolution  to  march  into  England. 
Forster  reached  Lancaster  on  the  6th  of  November :  the  mi- 
litia having  fled,  he  pushed  on  to  Preston,  which  he  entered 
on  the  10th.     General  Willis,  at  the  head  of  some  regular 
troops,  advanced  from  Manchester  to  attack  him,  and  passed 
the  Ribhle  bridge,  about  a  mile  from  Preston,  without  any  op- 
position.    The  neglect  of  defending  this  bridge  was  fatal,  and 
to  it  may  be  ascribed  the  defeat  and  ruin  of  the  enterprise; 
but  although  Mr.  Forster  bore  the  name  of  general,  yet  his 
men  were  under  no  command,  and  every  gentleman  expected 
his  own  opinion  and  advice  should  be  followed.     An  action 
took  place  on  the  12th  of  November,  when  Willis  was  re- 
pulsed, with  the  loss  of  300  men;  and  it  was  not  till  he  was 
joined  by  general  Carpenter,  with  800  horse,  that  he  could 
prevail  on  his  men  to  renew  the  attack.     Lord  Derwentwater 
and  some  others,  without  consulting  their  commander,  offered 
to  capitulate,  thinking  resistance  in  vain ;  but  they  obtained 
no  better  terms  than  to  be  made  prisoners  of  war.     The  num- 
ber of  prisoners  taken  in  Preston  was  about  1500,  among 
whom  was  their  commander  Mr.  Forster,  the  earl  of  Derwent- 
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water,  lord  Widdrington,  the  earls  of  Nithsdale,  Winton,  and 
Carnvvath,  viscount  Kenmure,  lord  Nairn,  about  72  English 
gentlemen,  and  138  Scottish  officers  and  gentlemen1. 

On  the  13th  of  November,  being  the  same  day  that  Mr. 
Forster's  enterprise  was  dissipated,  the  earl  of  Marr  attacked 
the  duke  of  Argyle  on  Sherrifmuir,  close  to  Dunblane.  The 
left  wing  of  each  army  was  beaten  and  fled;  the  right  wings 
of  both  armies  being  victorious,  pursued  the  other ;  neither  ge- 
neral could  claim  the  victory,  and  neither  army  occupied  the 
field  of  battle :  Argyle  retreated  to  Stirling,  and  Marr  to  Perth. 
The  principal  prisoners  taken  at  Preston  were  pinioned  at 
Barnet,  and  all  of  them,  peers  and  all,  marched  in  that  state 
through  the  city ;  the  peers  to  the  Tower,  and  the  others  to 
Newgate,  the  Fleet,  and  the  Marshalsea.  To  subject  noble- 
men to  the  degradation  of  marching  pinioned  on  foot  like  the 
worst  of  malefactors,  reflects  no  great  credit  on  the  magnani- 
mity of  the  first  prince  of  the  House  of  Hanover.  At  this  time 
the  oaths  were  tendered  to  every  person  of  respectability,  and 
those  who  refused  them  were  committed  to  prison.  Several 
justices  of  the  peace  were  turned  out  of  the  commission  for 
not  being  so  strict  in  imposing  them  as  they  were  expected  to 
have  been2.  The  military  bishop  of  Carlise  informs  archbishop 
Wake,  that  the  earl  of  Marr's  expedition  was  broken,  and  that 
he  had  entrenched  himself  and  his  highlanders  at  Perth,  which 
shift,  he  says,  betokens  confusion.  "  The  devil  seems  to  have 
left  both  these  heroes  [Marr  and  bishop  Atterbury]  in  the 
lurch,  and  they  are  now  at  (the  last  penny  of  their  fortunes) 
their  wit's  end.  Our  greatest  danger,  as  we  think,  is  from  the 
return  of  the  poor  hungry  highlanders,  should  they  be  shat- 
tered into  parties  (as  'tis  ten  thousand  to  one  but  they  will 
be)  by  general  Willis,  and  left  to  make  the  best  of  their  way 
to  their  reckless  cells  in  the  braes  of  Athole.  Some  fancy,  that 
having  heard  how  Mr.  Carpenter  has  been  diverted  from  fol- 
lowing them,  they'll  immediately  march  back  again  (in  a  full 
body)  through  this  county  into  Scotland,  and  there  disperse3." 

On  Christmas-day  the  exiled  prince  landed  at  Peterhead, 
after  all  his  friends  had  been  defeated.  He  had  no  troops 
with  him,  but  only  a  few  gentlemen  and  officers.  The  Decla- 
ration, dated  at  his  Court  at  Commercy  the  "25th  of  October, 
under  the  usual  styles  of  the  British  kings  at  that  time,  had 
been  circulated  by  his  military  representatives.  Its  language 
is  affectionate  and  paternal,  and  he  again  alludes  to  his  sis- 

1  Salmon's  Chronological  Historian,  ii.  50-55.  2  Salmon,  ii.  56. 

3  Ellis's  Original  Letters,  iii.  361. 
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ter's  intention,  had  she  lived,  of  working  out  his  restoration. 
He  concludes  with  saying, — "  We  do  by  these  presents  abso- 
lutely and  effectually  for  us,  our  heirs  and  successors,  pardon, 
remit,  and  discharge  all  crimes  of  high  treason,  misprision  of 
treason,  and  all  other  crimes  and  offences  whatsoever,  done  or 
committed  against  us  or  our  royal  father,  of  blessed  memory, 
by  any  of  our  subjects,  of  what  degree  or  quality  soever,  who 
shall  at  and  after  our  landing,  and  before  they  engage  in  any 
action  against  us  or  our  forces,  from  that  time  lay  hold  of 
mercy,  and  return  to  that  duty  and  allegiance  which  they  owe 
to  us,  their  only  rightful  and  lawful  sovereign1."  But,  if  we 
can  believe  Wodrow,  the  prince  was  as  bigotted  as  his  father 
had  been;  for  he  says, — "  When  he  came  he  was  so  firm  to 
his  education,  that  he  would  not  so  much  as  engage  to  pre- 
serve the  protectant  religion  by  oath  when  they  were  concert- 
ing to  crown  him.  By  no  means  would  he  be  prevailed  with 
to  be  an  occasional  conformist,  or  to  be  present  at  the  English 
service,  which  was  set  up  by  all  of  the  tolerated,  and  plainly 
told  he  would  not  disoblige  his  friends  abroad2." 

Dr.  Leslie,  the  famous  non-j uror,  had  gone  over,  the  previous 
year,  to  Bar-le-duc,  where  the  prince  then  held  his  Court,  and 
wrote  a  letter  to  a  member  of  parliament,  which  was  printed 
and  extensively  circulated.  When  the  prince  landed  at  Peter- 
head, all  he  could  do  was  to  circulate  this  letter,  from  which 
I  shall  extract  that  part  that  relates  to  religion: — "  As  to  the 
chief  objection  that  remains — the  difference  of  religion — his 
majesty  hopes  that  all  good  men  will  consider  that  he  was 
driven  out  of  his  own  country  in  the  cradle,  and  that  every 
body's  education  being  the  choice  and  business  of  their  pa- 
rents, he  was  educated  by  his  parents  in  that  religion,  and  in 
that  church,  they  themselves  thought  to  be  the  best;  and  now, 
since  he  has  thus  been  educated,  and  has  never  seen  any 
other  church,  if  he  should  declare  himself  a  protestant,  very 
few  of  his  friends  would  believe  him,  and  his  enemies  would 
be  sure  to  turn  it  against  him ;  not  only  as  a  mean  and  disho- 
nourable, but  a  dangerous  dissimulation.  It  is  not  possible  for 
him,  in  his  present  circumstances,  to  enter  into  disputes  in 
matters  of  religion;  and  public  and  formal  disputes  are  rarely 
attended  with  any  real  advantages.  But  as  soon  as  it  pleases 
God  to  give  him  the  full  and  free  opportunity  of  conversation 
with  his  people,  he  promises,  upon  his  honour,  that  he  will 
fairly  hear  and  examine  whatever  any  good  man,  churchman 
or  layman,  shall  think  fit  to  represent  to  him  in  these  matters; 

1  Old  Book  of  Manuscript*.  s  Wodrow's  Correspondence,  ii.  156. 
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and  whatever  shall  be  the  result  as  to  his  private  opinion,  his 
administration  shall  be  according  to  the  laws  and  constitu- 
tions, without  giving  the  least  ground  of  offence,  or  making 
the  least  encroachments. 

"  The  church  of  England  has  reason  to  be  assured  of  his 
particular  favour  as  well  as  his  protection,  considering  the 
early  assurances  he  gave  in  his  instructions,  bearing  date 
March  3,  1708,  to  which  he  adheres,  and  will  faithfully  make 
them  good.  He  thinks  the  interest  of  the  church  of  England 
and  that  of  the  crown  to  be  the  same.  They  have  always 
stood  and  fallen  together;  and  the  one  is  always  struck  at 
through  the  other.  Her  former  loyalty  has  justly  shined  in 
the  esteem  of  the  world,  and  her  principles  ought  not  to  be 
reproached  for  the  faults  of  those  who  have,  unhappily,  de- 
parted from  them  in  their  practices. 

"  And  because  the  greatest  hurt  any  king  of  England  can 
do  the  church  is  to  put  bad  bishops  upon  her,  this  being  to 
corrupt  the  fountain ;  therefore,  to  avoid  all  jealousies,  he  was 
willing,  during  his  reign,  so  far  to  wave  his  prerogative  in  the 
nomination  of  bishops,  deans,  and  all  other  ecclesiastical  pre- 
ferments in  the  gift  of  the  crown,  that  five  bishops  shall  be 
appointed,  of  which  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury  for  the 
time  being  always  to  be  one,  who,  upon  any  vacancy,  might 
name  three  persons  to  him,  of  whom  he  would  choose  one.  .  .  . 
That  he  had  informed  himself  of  past  miscarriages,  and 
knew  well  the  difference  between  the  office  of  a  king  and  a 
missionary,  and  therefore  he  would  concern  himself  with  no 
man's  religion,  but  was  resolved  to  defend  that  which  was  le- 
gally established,  and  whose  principles  are  true  to  monarchy, 
and  safe  for  government.  That,  as  an  instance  of  his  good 
intentions,  he  had  sent  for  Mr.  Leslie,  to  officiate  to  the  pro- 
testants  in  his  family,  had  caused  a  room  to  be  fitted  up  in 
his  house  as  a  chapel  for  them,  and  had  taken  out  of  their 
congregation  his  present  secretary  of  state.  That  the  avowed 
doctrine  of  the  illustrious  House  of  Hanover  is  consubstan- 
tiation,  which  is  as  erroneous  and  as  contrary  to  the  doctrine 
of  the  church  of  England  as  transurstantiation  :  and  yet 
no  provision  had  been  made,  that  when  they  come  into  Great 
Britain,  they  should  be  of  the  communion  of  the  church  of 
England1." 

1716. — Wodrow  gives  a  very  melancholy  account  of  affairs 
at  this  time  ;  and  it  is  evident  that  the  government  were  per- 
fectly unprepared  for  the  present  enterprise  ;    and  had  the 

1  Old  Book  of  MSS. — Boyer's  Life  of  Queen  Anne,  C98. 
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chiefs  acted  in  concert,  and  with  common  military  prudence, 
they  might  have  shook  king  George's  throne.  The  presbyte- 
rians  have  endeavoured  to  fasten  the  whole  of  this  enterprise 
on  the  episcopal  church,  as  a  church  ;  whereas  the  governors 
of  the  church  did  not  interfere  in  any  way,  and  Marr's  army 
was  composed  of  both  episcopalians  and  presbyterians,  both 
of  whom  thought  they  were  fighting  for  their  lawful  sovereign. 
Wodrow  ventures  to  say,  "  that  the  whole  liturgy  men  in  Scot- 
land, I  think  almost  without  exception,  are  joined  with  Marr  ; 
and  the  most  part  of  those  who  are  prelatically  inclined,  and 
none  but  such,  with  the  papists,  are  in  his  army.  For  any 
thing  I  can  learn,  there  is  not  one  who  ever  was  reckoned 
presbyterian  who  is  with  him1."  In  the  latter  point  he  is 
quite  mistaken ;  there  were  many  presbyterians  who  had  as 
just  ideas  of  the  right  of  primogeniture  as  episcopalians  could 
have  ;  indeed,  it  is  a  principle  implanted  in  the  heart  of  man 
by  his  Creator,  and,  like  other  fundamental  principles,  will 
never  be  eradicated.  That  there  were  episcopalians  in  Marr's 
army  is  certain  ;  and  the  author  already  cited  says — 

"  As  for  the  state  of  the  country  when  the  earl  of  Marr 
made  his  appearance ;  that  he  might  the  more  readily  gain 
such  as  in  former  times  had  been  under  hatches,  declared  it  was 
his  design  to  restore  to  Scotland  its  ancient  constitution  in  church 
and  state,  and  to  give  all  encouragement  to  the  liturgy,  which 
was  the  only  public  worship  in  his  camp.  All  things  were 
then  carried  on  in  the  name  of  him  whom  he  had  caused  to 
be  proclaimed  king,  in  almost  all  the  towns  benorth  Forth.  All 
officers,  civil  and  military,  acted  in  his  name  ;  levies  were 
made,  cess  imposed  and  exacted ;  orders  and  proclamations 
were  read  and  published  at  market-crosses  and  in  churches ; 
even  presbyterians  generally  found  themselves  obliged  to  a 
very  respectful  behaviour  to  the  prevailing  power,  both  in  their 
speeches  and  deportment.  The  word  King  was  used  instead 
of  Pretender,  at  least  in  their  public  conversations ;  for  they 
are  most  careful  observers  of  the  natural  law  of  self-preserva- 
tion. His  orders  and  proclamations  were  read  in  some  of 
their  churches,  the  teachers  making  no  remonstrance  against 
it,  nor  forbidding  their  clerks  to  read  them.  Some  of  them  gave 
under  their  hands  receipts  of  proclamations,  and  in  their 
public  prayers  left  off  the  name  of  king  George,  and  contented 
themselves  with  saying  the  rightful  sovereign.  Now,  all  this 
being  duly  weighed  in  an  unbiassed  judgment,  it  may  seem  a 
very  unaccountable  procedure  in  the  presbyterian  judicatories, 

1  Correspondence,  ii.  92. 
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to  have  raised  such  a  dreadful  persecution  for  some  small  com- 
pliances, which  could  have  no  dangerous  influence  on  any 
government,  though  all  that  was  alleged  had  been  true,  as 
certainly  much  of  it  was  false.  Let  them  lay  their  hands  on  their 
hearts,  and  they  must  acknowledge  that  in  judging  others  they 
have  condemned  themselves ;  they  must  own  that  the  clergy 
behaved  themselves  with  greater  temper  and  moderation  than 
they  would  have  dene,  had  they  been  in  their  circumstances. 
Let  them  only  but  remember  their  own  behaviour  in  the  reigns 
of  king  Charles  I.  and  Charles  II.,  and  then  they  will  see, 
that  of  all  men  it  was  most  unbecoming  in  them,  to  prosecute 
their  brethren  for  alleged  treasonable  compliances,  while  seve- 
ral, who  justly  underwent  the  punishment  of  open  and  avowed 
rebellion,  maintain  an  honourable  place  in  the  martyrologies 
of  their  kirk  as  sufferers  for  presbytery,  as  (in  their  dialect) 
the  good  old  Cause.  He  knows  little  of  the  men  or  of  the 
history  of  that  party,  who  is  not  convinced  that  the  true  cause 
of  the  present  persecution  is  their  inveterate  enmity  against 
episcopacy  and  the  liturgy,  which  they  well  know  could  never 
succeed  without  rendering  the  clergy  suspected  to  the  civil 
government ;  they  must,  therefore,  at  any  rate  be  brought  in 
guilty  of  seditious  and  treasonable  practices.  The  mighty 
topics,  so  much  insisted  on  at  the  beginning  of  the  Revolu- 
tion, that  {  protection  and  allegiance  are  reciprocal  duties  ;' 
that '  whosoever  has  power  enough  to  awe  my  allegiance,  makes 
it  thereby  become  due  to  him,'  must  have  no  force  now,  though 
it  was  then  an  enlightening  argument.  So  far  were  the  pres- 
byteries from  allowing  any  extenuating  circumstances  in  the 
case  of  the  clergy,  that  the  most  inconsiderable  seeming  com- 
pliances were  strained  to  prodigious  inferences,  and  these 
strained  inferences  were  made  the  chief  ground  of  their  sen- 
tence of  deposition.  For  instance,  the  preaching  on  a  week- 
day (for  this  was  all  the  compliances  made  by  some,  or  proved 
against  them),  was  reckoned  a  design  to  extirpate  the  protes- 
tant  religion  and  destroy  the  professors  thereof.  All  this,  and 
much  more,  will  plainly  appear  from  the  following  narrative, 
which  is  confined  to  their  proceedings  in  the  diocese  and 
shire  of  Aberdeen,  though  their  violence  was  equal  in  other 
places1." 

Towards  the  end  of  January,  Argylc  having  been  rein- 
forced, advanced  towards  Perth,  and  Marr  retreated  northward 
to  Aberdeen,  and  being  pursued  by  Argyle  as  far  as  to  that  city, 

1  Representation  of  the  State  of  the  Church  in  North  Britain,  22-25. 
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he  marched  his  army  into  Lochaber,  a  bleak  and  barren  dis- 
irictin  the  southern  division  of  Invernesshire,  where  they  dis- 
persed :  and  thus  ended  the  military  part  of  this  enterprise, 
rashly  undertaken,  and  worse  conducted l.  Though  Marr  did 
not  manage  his  master's  affairs  with  either  prudence  or  vigour, 
yet  he  owed  the  defeat  of  his  enterprise  chiefly  to  the  treachery 
of  the  duke  of  Orleans,  then  regent  of  France,  who  sent  king 
George  advice  of  all  his  motions,  and  those  of  the  prince,  and 
stopping  the  ship's  forces  and  arms,  with  which  the  duke  of 
Ormond  intended  to  have  made  a  descent  at  the  same  time 
in  the  west  of  England  while  Marr  was  engaged  in  Scotland2. 
A  Mr.  Munro,  writing  to  Mr.  Forbes,  of  Culloden,  says,  "  the 
vanity,  insolence,  arrogance,  and  madness  of  the  Jacobites,  is 
beyond  all  measure  insupportable,  i"  believe  they  must  be  let 
blood3."  Wodrow  accuses  the  Toleration  of  having  been  the 
cause  of  the  late  enterprise,  and  says,  the  episcopalians  "  have 
been  a  dead-weight  upon  this  church  since  the  Revolution, 
especially  in  the  North  ;  and  the  outed  clergy  there  kept  up 
the  flame,  and  effectually  kept  disaffection  and  Jacobitism  in 
life4."  As  the  whig  government  seems  to  have  been  of  the 
same  opinion,  its  fury  was  let  loose  upon  the  oppressed  epis- 
copalians, and  the  presbyterians  took  the  lead  in  the  persecu- 
tion. The  oaths  were  now  put  to  the  clergy,  and  rigorously 
exacted  from  them  ;  but  they  refused  to  take  them,  notwith- 
standing the  imposition  of  very  severe  penalties.  But  the 
liturgy  was  the  chief  object  of  attack,  and  those  who  used  it 
were  the  first  to  feel  the  effects  of  the  hatred  of  the  presby- 
terians. Congregations,  where  the  liturgy  was  used,  "  were 
instantly  desolated,"  the  clergy  were  threatened  with  imprison- 
ment, and  many  of  them  were  obliged  to  fly  from  their  abodes 
and  conceal  themselves  among  their  friends.  "  This  desola- 
tion was  begun  at  Aberdeen,  where  the  liturgy  had  been  used 
with  great  decency  for  more  than  full  four  years.  The  vio- 
lence used  here  was  an  evidence  of  the  implacable  rage  of  the 
presbyterian  teachers  against  that  excellent  worship  and  the 
promoters  of  it 5." 

A  persecution  commenced  in  February  this  year,  and  an 
author,  already  cited,  says — "  Before  any  particular  account 
of  the  persecution,  that  commenced  from  the  said  date,  be 
given,  it  is  fit  the  reader  be  acquainted  with  the  conduct  of 

1  Culloden  Papers,  42.  2  Salmon's  Chronological  Historian,  ii.  14. 

3  Culloden  Papers,  39.  4  Correspondence,  ii.  89. 

5  Representation,  26. 
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the  suffering  clergy  towards  the  civil  government,  during  the 
long  tract  of  persecution  above  related.  They  have  it  for  a 
principle  not  to  disturb  the  peace  of  the  kingdom  they  belong 
to,  but  rather  to  suffer  patiently  the  greatest  hardships,  than 
to  involve  their  country  in  confusion,  devastation,  and  blood- 
shed ;  and  in  conformity  to  these  principles,  they  never  excited 
or  encouraged  any  commotion  for  working  their  deliverance 
from  the  tyrannical  yoke  of  presbytery.  All  this,  while  nothing 
savouring  of  sedition  appeared  in  their  sermons  or  prayers, 
though  some  of  them  could  not  comply  with  all  the  tests  re- 
quired by  government,  for  reasons  best  known  to  their  own 
consciences :  yet  there  cannot  be  one  instance  given  of  any 
clergyman's  being  prosecuted  for  tumultuous,  seditious,  or 
treasonable  speeches  or  practices  ;  for  they  still  behaved  them- 
selves with  the  meekness  of  christians  bearing  the  cross.  It 
would  certainly  surprise  the  reader  to  tell  him  now  abruptly 
that  the  present  persecution,  commenced  against  persons  of 
the  peaceable  dispositions  and  practices  above- said,  is  pre- 
tended to  be  for  crimes  of  sedition,  treason,  and  rebellion  ;  but 
when  the  matter  is  put  in  its  true  light,  it  will  appear  that 
these  were  only  pretended,  and  that  episcopacy  and  the  liturgy 
were  the  real  crimes.  These  are  evils  of  so  insufferable  a 
nature  to  a  thorough-paced  presbyterian,  that  rebellion  is 
reckoned  by  him  an  indispensable  duty  when  it  is  cordially 
entered  to  remove  them.  In  order  to  discover  the  true  grounds 
of  this  persecution,  two  things  are  to  be  considered,  viz.  the 
different  states  of  the  clergy  in  this  district  [Aberdeenshire], 
and  the  state  of  this  northern  part  of  the  nation,  at  the  time 
when  the  alleged  crimes  of  treason  and  rebellion  are  said  to 
have  been  committed  by  them.  As  to  the  first,  it  must  be 
acknowledged  that  such  as  were  in  meeting-houses  (a  few  only 
excepted,  and  two  or  three  they  call  intruders),  were  not 
qualified  in  terms  of  law ;  yet  being  so  useful  in  preserving 
the  remains  of  episcopacy,  and  men  of  the  peaceable  disposi- 
tions and  practices  above  mentioned,  they  were  overlooked  by 
the  mildness  of  the  civil  government,  and  would  be  so  still, 
were  it  not  set  on  edge  against  them  by  presbyterian  instiga- 
tion and  influence.  As  for  those  in  churches,  which  indeed 
make  the  far  greater  number,  they  were  legally  and  canonically 
'nducted  into  them  before  the  abolition  of  episcopacy.  It 
was  in  their  favour  that  the  act  of  1695  was  made,  and  they, 
qualifying  in  terms  of  it,  have  continued  hitherto  in  the  en- 
joyment of  their  churches  and  benefices,  by  virtue  of  the  legal 
protection  it  gave  them.  Notwithstanding  which,  they  and 
some  others,  who  have  taken  the  abjuration  oath,  are  prose- 
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cuted  by  the  presbyterian  judicatories,  with  equal  if  not  greater 
violence,  than  others  who  were  not  so  qualified1." 

Mr.  Dumbreck  had  been  very  instrumental  in  promoting 
the  use  of  the  liturgy ;  and,  dreading  the  coming  storm,  he 
found  it  necessary  to  leave  Aberdeen,  and  conceal  himself 
among  his  friends,  to  avoid  the  persecution  which  had  now 
commenced.     Dr.  George  Garden  had  more  resolution,  and 
remained  at  his  post.     He  was  arrested  and  thrown  into  prison, 
and  lay  there  for  five  months,  when  he  contrived  to  make  his 
escape  abroad  into  a  foreign  country.     Dr.  Burnet,  and  Mr. 
Blair,  curate  to  his  father,  dare  not  appear  in  public  ;  and  Dr. 
James  Gordon,  under  the  infirmities  of  old  age,  was  obliged 
to  leave  the   town  and  wander  about  from  place  to  place. 
"  Thus  was  that  regular  congregation  (composed  of  the  best 
and  most  intelligent  burghers  and  people  of  the  town)  de- 
prived of  the  regular  worship  of  God,  and  of  their  rightful 
and  lawful  pastors.     It  will  no  doubt  be  here  alleged,  that 
they  brought  this  upon  themselves  by  their  disaffection  to  the 
civil  government.     But  if  so,  what,  then,  was  the  reason  of 
that  strong  and  illegal  opposition  which  they  made  to  a  cer- 
tain clergyman  of  the  church  of  England,  very  well  affected 
to  the  civil  government,  and  every  way  qualified,  who  only 
officiated  in  a  private  house  to  a  handful  of  people,  who  were 
now  deprived  of  their  lawful  pastor  ?     Or  why  did  they  in- 
fluence the  justices  of  the  peace  (contrary  to  law)  to  refuse  to 
cause  his  letters  of  holy  orders  to  be  registered  when  required 
thereto  under  due  form  of  an  instrument?      Why  did  they, 
also,  persecute  and  threaten  such  as  heard  him,  so  qualified 
according  to  law  to  preach  in  private  families,  and  banished 
two  of  them  the  town — to  wit,  William  Oliphant   and  John 
Andrew,  for  assembling   once   or   twice  with   the  said  Mr. 
Garden  ?"     About  the  year  1698,  the  presbytery  deposed  this 
Mr.  Garden  for  having  preached  anti-presbyterian  doctrines ; 
and  their  proceedings  against  him  had  been  very  arbitrary  and 
unfair.    But  under  whatsoever  pretence  they  might  pretend  to 
prosecute  the  clergy,  the  real  cause  of  their  enmity  was  epis- 
copacy and  the  liturgy.     If  presbyterian  deposition  had  been 
sufficient  to  render  a  clergyman  incapable  of  the  benefit  of 
law,  or  to  exercise  the  ministerial  function,  how  easy  might 
it  have    been  for  them  to  have  extirpated  episcopacy  from 
Great  Britain!2 

Mr.  Barclay  at  Old  Aberdeen,  and  his  brother  at  Peter- 
head, Mr.  Moore  at  Frasersburgh,  Mr.  Keith  at  Ellon,  and 

1  Representation  of  the  State  of  the  Church,  &c.  20-22.  2  Ibid.  27. 
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Mr.  Livingston  at  Old  Deer,  were  forced  away  from  their 
churches.  A  party  of  soldiers  was  sent  to  Mr.  Livingston's 
manse  to  apprehend  him  ;  but  missing  him,  the  soldiers  plun- 
dered his  house,  and  took  away  his  wife  and  child's  clothes, 
although  this  gentleman  had  a  protection  from  the  English 
general.  Mr.  Craig,  an  aged  clergyman,  who  used  the  liturgy, 
was  arrested  in  his  own  house  at  Frasersburgh.  When  he 
was  brought  before  the  commander  of  the  military  party,  that 
officer  expressed  bis  astonishment  at  the  malice  of  the  presby- 
terians — "  What  would  the  government  do  with  this  old  man  ? 
he  is  not  able  to  carry  arms  ;  the  doctor  cannot  kill  a  mouse." 
All  the  private  chapels,  where  the  liturgy  had  been  used,  were 
on  a  sudden  shut  up  by  military  violence,  without  any  process 
or  form  of  law  ;  "  and  the  good  christian  people  left  as  a  prey 
to  heretics,  schismatics,  enthusiasts,  and  all  manner  of  seducing 
teachers ;  to  the  very  great  scandal  of  religion  in  general,  and 
of  the  protestant  name  in  particular  V 

Having  in  this  manner  suppressed  and  scattered  the  epis- 
copal chapels,  in  all  of  which  the  liturgy  was  used,  the  pres- 
byterians  next  attacked  the  clergy  who  still  had  possession  of 
the  parish  churches,  by  sending  parties  of  soldiers  to  appre- 
hend them.  Mr.  Robertson,  of  Strathdon,  and  Mr.  Alexan- 
der, at  Kildrimmey,  were  arrested  and  carried  prisoners  to 
Aberdeen,  and,  with  Dr.  George  Garden,  were  sent  to  Edin- 
burgh. On  the  road  they  were  treated  without  the  least  regard 
to  their  sacred  character,  particularly  at  Cupar,  where  they 
were  thrust  into  the  filthy  dungeon  where  the  greatest  crimi- 
nals were  kept.  They  were  kept  six  months  in  the  gaol  at 
Edinburgh,  and  set  at  liberty  on  bail.  Mr.  Strachan,  of 
Glenkindie,  was  sent  through  the  county  of  Aberdeen,  with  a 
party  of  dragoons,  to  deprive  all  the  episcopal  clergy,  and  to 
imprison  them  if  they  ventured  to  remain  in  their  manses. 
He  summoned  Mr.  Dunbar  at  Cruden,  Mr.  Robertson  at 
Longside,  and  Mr.  Hepburn  at  St.  Fergus,  to  Peterhead ; 
where  he  acquainted  them  with  the  orders  he  had  received 
from  the  presbyteries,  and  advised  them  to  give  up  their 
churches  in  order  to  prevent  imprisonment.  He  was,  how- 
ever, prevailed  on  to  suspend  his  proceedings  for  a  little,  and 
to  wait  the  result  of  the  processes  that  the  presbytery  of  Aber- 
deen had  already  commenced.  The  presbyteries  would  gladly 
have  saved  themselves  the  trouble  and  odium  of  prosecuting 
the  clergy,  and  they  now  tried  another  method  of  deprivation. 
They  sent  delegates  of  their  own  number  to  endeavour  to  per- 

1   Representation  28. 
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suade  the  clergy  to  lay  aside  the  whole  exercise  of  their  sacred 
functions,  and  thereby  to  save  themselves  from  prosecution  ; 
for  in  the  event  of  their  being  found  guilty,  it  might  be  fol- 
lowed by  a  criminal  charge  before  a  civil  judge.  To  avoid 
this  danger,  the  presbyterian  deputation,  who  coveted  posses- 
sion of  their  churches,  advised  them  to  give  in  a  dimission  of 
their  churches  to  the  presbytery  of  the  bounds,  containing  an 
obligation  to  abstain  from  exercising  any  part  of  their  minis- 
terial functions.  The  following  is  a  copy  of  this  remarkable 
obligation  that  was  required  of  the  clergy  : — 

"  I,  A.  B.,  being  informed  that  the  synod  of  Aberdeen 
met  at  Aberdeen  the day  of  April,  1716,  did  perempto- 
rily appoint  the  several  presbyteries  within  their  bounds  to  call 
and  cite  before  them  the  several  episcopal  ministers  and 
preachers,  in  order  to  inquire  into  and  censure  them,  as  they 
should  see  cause,  for  their  behaviour  in  the  time  of  the  late 
confusion  ;  and  considering  that  I  was  compelled  to  some 
piece  of  conduct  in  the  said  late  time  which  might  probably 

expose  me  to  the  cognizance  of  the  presbytery  of ,  and  I 

having  inclination  to  live  privately  and  peaceably,  therefore 
do  hereby  solemnly  engage,  promise,  and  oblige  myself,  that 
I  shall  not  preach  nor  exercise  any  part  of  the  ministry  in  any 

place  within  the  bounds  of  the  presbytery  of ,  or  synod  of 

Aberdeen,  so  long  as  the  Lord,  in  his  holy  and  wise  provi- 
dence, shall  continue  the  legal  establishment  of  the  presby- 
terian government  within  this  part  of  the  kingdom  of  Great 
Britain  called  Scotland.     And  to  this  I  hereby  oblige  myself, 

under  pain  of  any  censure  the  said  presbytery  of ,  or 

synod  of  Aberdeen,  shall  think  1  deserve,  in  case  1  contravene 
or  break  my  above  engagement.  In  witness  whereof  these 
presents  are  written  and  subscribed,  &C1 " 

The  clergy  rejected  these  unchristian  and  unjust  demands 
with  indignation.  Mr.  Moore  in  particular  gave  his  reasons 
in  writing  why  he  could  not  comply  with  their  demands  ;  but 
they  refused  to  admit  his  reasonings,  and  libelled  him,  not  only 
for  that  one  instance,  but  for  many  atrocious  crimes  of  which 
they  well  knew  he  was  perfectly  innocent.  Having  failed  in 
these  attempts,  they  next  made  false  charges  of  high  treason 
agaiust  them,  in  order  to  conceal  the  unchristian  methods 
they  were  now  using  to  work  the  ruin  of  episcopacy  and  the 
liturgy.      Theclergy  were  summoned  to  answer  for  high  treason, 

'  Representation,  78,   79. 
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and  in  general  they  never  mentioned  either  the  liturgy  or  episco- 
pacy, except  the  presbytery  of  Ellon,  which,  to  their  other  pre- 
tended crimes,  added  the  use  of  "  the  English  liturgy  and  cere- 
monies." The  moderator  of  the  presbytery  of  Ellon  assured 
Mr.  Dunbar,  of  Cruden,  by  order  of  the  presbytery,  "  that  his 
introducing  the  said  liturgy  and  ceremonies  into  his  church 
was  the  main  cause  of  his  prosecution  before  them1. 

After  receiving  these  summonses,  the  clergy  were  divided 
in  their  opinions  respecting  their  appearance  before  presbyte- 
rian  judicatories.  It  was  not  altogether  safe  for  some  of  them, 
especially  those  of  Aberdeen,  to  appear ;  others  considered 
they  owed  no  obedience  to  presbyteries,  as  they  were  of  auo- 


1  Representation,  &c.  32.     The  following  is  a  copy  of  these  libels  or  in- 
dictments : — "  The  presbytery  of taking  into  consideration  that  ■ 

having  been  incumbent  in  the  church  of at  the  late  happy  Revolution  did 

pretend  to  have  taken  the  oaths  to  the  civil  government,  and  subscribe  the  As- 
surance, Sec,  did  continue  to  exercise  the  office  of  the  holy  ministry  there  under 

the  protection  of  law.      Yet  nevertheless,  it  is  alleged  that  the  said hag 

engaged  himself  in  the  late  unnatural  and  unjust  rebellion  against  our  gracious  and 
only  lawful  and  rightful  sovereign,  king  George,  in  order  to  dethrone  his  majesty, 
and  overturn  and  destroy  the  protestant  succession  in  his  royal  family,  and  to 
establish  a  popish  pretender  on  the  throne  of  these  realms,  to  the  utter  subver- 
sion of  the  true  protestant  religion  with  our  laws  and  liberties.  And  did  upon 
the  twenty  and  fourth  day  of  November  last,  or  one  or  other  of  the  days  of  the 
said  month,  keep  a  public  fast  for  the  success  of  the  arms  of  the  pretender, 
praying  for  him  under  the  name  and  title  of  king  James  VIII. ;  or  on  one  or 
other  of  the  days  of  the  month  of  September,  October,  November,  December, 
January,  or  February  last,  publicly  in  the  said  church  ;  and  kept  a  thanksgiving 
upon  the  second  day  of  February  last,  or  on  one  or  other  of  the  days  of  the  said 
month,  for  the  safe  arrival  of  the  said  Pretender  in  Scotland.  The  sabbath  pre- 
ceding having  read  his  proclamation  for  the  said  end,  as  also  read,  or  suffered  to 
be  read,  from  the  pulpit  of  the  said  church,  divers  proclamations  or  orders 
emitted  by  the  Pretender's  authority,  for  paying  cess  and  contributions  to  him, 
and  levying  men  for  his  service  ;  casting  off  all  allegiance  to  our  only  lawful  and 
rightful  sovereign,  king  George;  neglecting  to  pray  for  his  majesty,  as  required 
by  authority  both  civil  and  ecclesiastic.  By  all  which  the  said  has  de- 
serted the  protestant  cause,  and  espoused  the  interest  of  a  popish  pretender,  con- 
trary to  his  oath,  duty,  and  the  obligations  he  is  under,  and  is  guilty  of  a  very 
atrocious  scandal,  and  is  art  and  part  of  that  most  wicked  design  and  contrivance 
that  has  been  formed  and  carrying  on  for  extirpating  the  true  protestant  religion, 
and  destroying  its  professors,  and  to  overturn  the  present  happy  establishment  in 
the  land  ;  and  instead  thereof  to  settle  popery  and  arbitrary  power  among  us.  There- 
fore the  presbytery  appoints  John  Smith,  &c,  their  officer,  to  pass  and  lawfully 

summon  the  said personally,  or  at  his  dwelling-house,  upon  ten  free  days, 

to  compear  before  them  at upon  the  eighth  day  of  May  next,  to  answer  to 

the  premises,  and  to  hear  and  see  the  same  sufficiently  proven  and  verified ;  and 
being  proven  and  verified,  to  hear  and  see  sentence  pass  against  him,  censuring 
him  as  the  said  presbytery  shall  judge  he  deserves,  with  certification  if  he  fail  to 
appear,  they  will  proceed  according  to  the  form  of  process,  and  appoints  a  true 

copy  hereof,  and  of  the  list  of  witnesses,  to  be  delivered  to  .the  said ,  or  at 

his  dwelling-place,   in  due  form.     This,  by  the  order  of  the  presbytery,  is  given 

at  the  kirk  of ,  this  nineteenth  day  of  April,  in   the  year  one  thousand 

seven  hundred  and  sixteen,  and  subscribed  by,  ftc." 
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thev  communion  ;  and  others,  seeing  the  presbyterian  minis- 
ters were  so  elated  with  the  present  favourable  juncture  in 
their  affairs,  and  expecting  neither  justice  nor  mercy   from 
them,  neglected  their  citations,  and  let  them  take  their  full 
swing.     "  They  doubted  not  but  the  presbyteries  would  have 
condemned  even  St.  Paul  himself,  had  he  lived  among  them, 
and  had  owned  that  divine  order  which  he  planted  in  the  in- 
fancy of  the  church."  Some,  however,  resolved  to  appear,  not 
because  they  acknowledged  the  jurisdiction  of  the  presbytery, 
but  for  the  purpose  of  declining  it,  and  to  remonstrate  against 
their  arbitrary  proceedings,  and  likewise  to  prevent,  if  possi- 
ble, their  bullying  the  witnesses,  and  imposing  on  their  simpli- 
city.    "  For  these  and  the  like  reasons,  they  appeared  either 
personally  or  by  proxy,  and  gave  in  a  declinature,  as  the  term 
in  law  is,  which  they  required  under  form  of  instrument  might 
be  openly  read  and  recorded  in  the  presbytery  books.     The 
declinatures  consisted  chiefly  of  three  heads.     The  first  was, 
the  disclaiming  the  presbytery's  jurisdiction  over  them,  as  be- 
ing of  a  different  communion,  and  who  by  their  own  princi- 
ples could  not  acknowledge  any  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction  in- 
dependent of  a  bishop.     Such  as  were  qualified,  further  added, 
that  they  were  still  under  the  protection  of  the  government, 
and  by  several  acts  of  parliament  were  exempted  from  pres- 
byterian jurisdiction.      A  second  head  was,  the  incompetency 
of  the  presbytery  to  judge  the  matters  libelled,  as  being  only 
cognoscible  by  the  civil  magistrate.     Thirdly,  it  was  therein 
declared,  that  they  could  not  censure  the  scandal    till    the 
crimes  were  first  proved  ;   and  this  could  not  be  legally  done 
but  before  a  secular  judge.     Lastly,  several  in  the  close  pro- 
tested, that  their  being  present  at  the  examination  of  witnesses 
was  no  acknowledgment  of  their  authority,  but  only  to  see 
themselves  and  witnesses  fairly  dealt  with  :  the  rest  that  fol- 
lowed was  but  matter  of  common  form1." 

There  were  two  circumstances  in  the  proceedings  of  the 
presbyteries  that  excited  considerable  astonishment.  The 
first  was  their  ambition  and  audacity  in  assuming  authority  to 
indict  the  clergy,  and  to  examine  witnesses  upon  charges  of 
high  treason;  a  crime  which  no  ecclesiastical  court  whatever 
is  competent  to  try.  This  encroachment  on  the  province  of 
the  civil  power  was  as  substantial  at  this  time  as  it  had  been 
in  the  days  of  Andrew  Melville,  who  first  made  the  at- 
tempt. The  persecuted  clergy  were  not  members  of  their  so- 
ciety, nor  as  clergymen  were  they  subject  to  their  jurisdiction. 
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The  presbyteries  made  themselves  parties,  whilst  at  the  same 
time  they  assumed  the  right  of  judges  ;  hence  episcopacy  and 
the  liturgy  were  more  insufferable  crimes  in  their  eyes  than 
sedition  and  rebellion.  "  Without  regard  to  their  intrinsic 
power,  they  formerly  prosecuted  such  as  were  not  protected 
by  the  law  before  the  secular  judges,  and  that  for  causes 
which  might  have  come  under  the  cognizance  of  an  ecclesias- 
tical court.  But  now  they  feared  that  most  of  the  clergy 
might  have  been  absolved  of  all  guilt,  had  they  prosecuted 
them  before  an  impartial  and  disinterested  court,  where  all 
the  merits  of  the  cause  are  judiciously  pondered  and  the  sen- 
tences founded  on  known  laws,  and  thus  their  design  had  been 
disappointed.  To  prevent  this,  they  judge  them  in  their  own 
courts,  where,  having  the  management  of  the  whole  process 
and  witnesses  in  their  own  hands,  and  being,  contrary  to  all 
law  and  equity,  accuser,  judge,  and  jury,  they  are  sure  to 
bring  them  in  guilty."  The  other  circumstance  that  created 
surprise,  was  their  charging  the  clergy  with  a  desertion  of  the 
protestant  interest,  and  of  a  design  to  extirpate  the  protestant 
religion.  Their  more  sober  friends  were  ashamed  of  this  men- 
dacious assertion  ;  but  it  was  only  consistent  with  their  de- 
signs and  principles,  for  they  consider  episcopacy  and  the 
liturgy  as  popery,  and  presbyterians  to  be  the  only  true  pro- 
testants.  "  But  supposing  that  some  of  the  clergy  might  have 
prayed  for  the  Pretender,  subscribed  an  address  to  him,  and 
kept  a  thanksgiving  for  his  safe  arrival ;  what  did  they  more 
than  the  presbyterians  swore  was  the  confession  of  their  own 
faith,  that  '  infidelity  or  difference  of  religion  does  not  make 
void  the  magistrates'  just  and  legal  authority,  nor  free  the 
people  from  the  obedience  due  to  him  ?'  Or  did  all  the  presby- 
terian  teachers  turn  papists  when  they  prayed  for  and  made  a 
most  flattering  address  to  the  Pretender's  father,  and  thanked 
him  for  a  toleration,  which  thinking  men  feared  would  prove, 
as  it  was  intended,  an  open  door  for  popery  ?  There  was  a 
third  circumstance  that  surprised  men,  which  was,  that  many 
of  the  presbyterian  ministers  had  taken  the  oath  of  abjuration, 
which  the  non-jurors  among  them  understood  to  be  a  solemn 
obligation  to  submit  to  no  sovereign  but  to  one  who  is  of  the 
communion  of  the  church  of  England,  and  who  maintains 
her  polity  and  form  of  worship.  The  present  persecution 
against  the  clergy  and  the  liturgy  of  that  communion,  was  most 
inconsistent  with  this  oath  ;  but  let  them,  if  they  can,  recon- 
cile it  with  the  abjuration,  or  that  oath  with  their  cove- 
nant1." 
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The  presbyteries  paid  no  regard  to  the  declinatures,  nor 
offered  any  answers  to  the  weighty  reasons  contained  in  them, 
but  sustained  themselves  judges,  and  proceeded  to  examine 
such  witnesses  as  made  their  appearance.  They  found  it  very 
difficult  to  bring  up  witnesses,  as  the  people  were  so  attached 
to  their  episcopal  clergy  that  they  considered  it  the  greatest  hard- 
ship to  be  compelled  to  give  evidence,  and  they  refused  to  come 
forward,  especially  when  they  saw  their  professed  enemies  were 
their  judges,  when  the  purest  innocence  could  not  escape  de- 
position. In  this  dilemma  the  presbyterians  followed  the  po- 
pish example,  and  applied  to  the  secular  power,  when  the  jus- 
tices of  the  peace  granted  their  warrants  to  cite  witnesses  to 
answer  to  such  interrogatories  as  should  be  put  to  them. 
Many  of  the  witnesses  cited  still  refused  to  appear,  and  others 
who  did,  declined  the  jurisdiction  of  the  presbyteries,  and  did 
not  depone.  The  next  step  was  to  send  delegates  to  the 
quarter  sessions,  then  met  at  Ellon,  and  to  importune  them  to 
compel  witnesses  to  give  their  depositions ;  and  the  justices 
issued  an  act  ordering  witnesses  to  appear  at  the  presbyteries, 
and  to  answer  to  interrogatories,  under  a  penalty  of  an  hun- 
dred merks.  This  was  a  stretch  beyond  their  powers,  for  no 
justice  had  authority  to  exact  more  than  fifteen  merks  from  a 
witness ;  and  an  act  of  the  British  parliament  prohibited  all 
civil  magistrates  to  force  any  person  to  appear  when  sum- 
moned before  the  presbyteries.  "  Having,  then,  by  the  afore- 
said arts,  got  the  witnesses  to  appear  and  depone,  an  honest 
heart  will  not  easily  believe  the  unchristian,  illegal,  and  trick- 
ing methods  which  were  used  in  examining  them ;  their  inter- 
rogatories were  couched  in  ambiguous  and  ensnaring  terms, 
and  when  they  found  a  witness  to  practise  upon  by  reason  oi 
his  gross  ignorance,  they  made  it  their  business  to  teaze  him 
with  a  multitude  of  entangling  questions,  in  order  to  confound 
him.  What  made  for  the  party  was  smothered  and  sup- 
pressed, and  the  words,  too,  of  the  witnesses  were  often 
changed  for  others,  differing  in  sense  and  meaning,  for  which 
reason  several  of  them  refused  to  subscribe  their  deposition  so 
adulterated  ;  upon  which,  therefore,  the  clerk  of  the  presby- 
tery flatly  told  them  the  minutes  were  already  filled  up,  and 
if  they  would  not  subscribe  them  as  they  were,  they  must  ex- 
pect to  have  the  sentences  of  the  justices  executed  upon  them 
with  the  utmost  severity.  Some  even  of  their  own  number, 
more  modest  than  the  rest,  blushed  at  this  unconscionable  be- 
haviour of  their  brethren.  It  was  usual,  moreover,  with  them 
to  examine  the  evidence  in  the  absence  of  the  party  accused, 
and  even  when  he  was  under  no  citation  from  the  presbytery, 
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as  in  the  case  of  Mr.  Moore  and  Mr.  Idol,  at  Coul,  to  whom 
this  notable  injustice  was  done ;  the  clerk  having  inserted  in 
the  minutes,  as  apart  of  the  deposition,  words  which  the  wit- 
ness had  not  at  all  spoken.  This  was  challenged  by  the  wit- 
ness when  his  deposition  was  read  to  him  ;  but  finding  no  re- 
dress, he  turned  to  his  fellow  witnesses,  and  said,  '  Cursed  is 
he  who  adds  or  alters  what  men  depone  upon.'  The  witnesses 
against  the  pastors  of  the  episcopal  congregation  especially, 
and  particularly  against  the  clergy  of  Aberdeen,  who  were  not 
in  safety  to  appear,  were  all  examined  in  absence,  and  that 
upon  a  first  or  second  citation,  without  waiting  a  third,  as  the 
rules  of  their  own  discipline  positively  require1." 

The  witnesses  against  Mr.  Innes,  of  Gemrie,  were  ex- 
amined in  his  absence,  on  the  first  citation.  A  man  was  ex- 
amined against  Mr.  Moore,  in  his  absence,  who  deponed  upon 
oath  of  things  spoken  by  Mr.  Moore  from  the  pulpit  more  than 
six  months  before,  and  enlarged  his  deposition  so  as  to  fill  a 
sheet  of  paper,  not  in  Mr.  Moore's  words,  but  in  what  he 
thought  was  their  meaning  ;  and  he  added,  that  Mr.  Moore 
enlarged  much  more  to  the  same  purpose  in  the  afternoon. 
This  would  have  invalidated  his  testimony  before  any  other 
court,  for  Mr.  Moore  had  no  afternoon  service;  but  here  it 
was  sustained  as  conclusive  evidence.  By  examining  wit- 
nesses in  the  absence  of  the  accused  parties,  the  presbyte- 
rians  carried  all  before  them  without  opposition,  and  the 
clergy  were  thereby  prevented  from  excepting  to  their  enemies 
or  to  incompetent  evidence.  The  Aberdeenshire  clergy  were 
not  alone  the  sufferers  in  this  presbyterian  inquisition.  The 
Rev.  Daniel  Taylor,  and  twenty-four  other  episcopal  clergymen 
in  Edinburgh ;  Arthur  Millar,  in  Leith,  Robert  Colt  and 
James  Hunter,  Musselburgh,  were  imprisoned  for  having  offi- 
ciated in  their  several  chapels  without  letters  of  orders  from  a 
protestant  bishop — meaning  an  English  or  Irish  prelate — and 
without  having  prayed  for  king  George. 

His  majesty  wrote  a  letter  on  the  21st  of  May,  to  the  lords 
of  justiciary,  stating  that  he  understood  that  there  were  meet- 
ing-houses in  Edinburgh  and  other  parts  of  Scotland,  where 
divine  service  was  performed  without  praying  for  himself  and 
his  royal  family  ,  and  requiring  their  lordships  to  give  strict 
orders  for  shutting  up  all  such  meeting-houses,  and  for  pro- 
ceeding against  offenders  in  time  coming.  The  judges  sent 
an  answer  to  secretary  Stanhope,  representing  their  alacrity  in 
ordering  prosecutions  against  such  offenders ;  but  as  to  shut- 
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ting  up  their  meeting-houses,  they  observed,  "  we  are  humbly 
of  opinion  that  our  forms  do  not  allow  such  summary  proce- 
dure till  after  trial  and  conviction  by  due  course  of  law." 
But  even  then,  their  lordships  suspected  they  were  only  au- 
thorised to  exact  the  penalties  prescribed  by  law,  but  not  to 
shut  up  the  meeting-houses  ;  at  same  time,  however,  they  or- 
dered the  crown  lawyers  to  prepare  indictments  immediately 
against  all  the  episcopal  clergy  who  were  guilty  of  this  offence. 
The  prisoners  before  named  were  accordingly  served  with  an 
indictment,  setting  forth  that  a  statute  of  queen  Anne  was  en- 
acted for  preventing  disturbance  to  those  of  the  episcopal 
communion  in  Scotland  ;  that  this  statute  especially  provided 
that  no  person  should  presume  to  officiate  as  a  pastor  in  such 
congregations  without  having  previously  lodged  with  the  jus- 
tices of  the  peace  letters  of  orders  from  a  protestant  bishop, 
and  without  also  praying  in  express  words  for  king  George, 
&c.  That,  nevertheless,  the  prisoners  had  presumed  to  cele- 
brate the  episcopal  worship  without  such  letters  of  orders, 
which  was  contrary  to  the  establishment  of  the  church  of  Scot- 
land, as  settled  by  act  of  parliament  and  ratified  by  the  act  of 
Union  ;  that  they  had  also  neglected  to  pray  for  king  George  ; 
for  which  transgressions  the  prisoners  ought  to  be  punished  in 
terms  of  the  act1. 

The  prisoners  confessed  both  charges;  one  of  which  was, 
that  they  had  not  been  ordained  by  an  English  or  an  Irish 
bishop.  One  of  them  produced  letters  of  orders  from  an  ex- 
auctorated  Scottish  bishop;  but  all  the  others  were  debarred 
from  preaching  till  they  should  produce  letters  of  orders  in 
terms  of  the  act.  Twenty -one  of  them  were  also  fined  £20 
each;  one-half  to  the  informer,  and  the  other  half  to  the  pa- 
rochial poor:  "a  sentence,"  says  Arnott,  " palpably  illeyal; 
for  as  this  penal  statute  annexed  the  penalty  of  ,£20  to  the 
not  praying  for  queen  Anne  while  living,  it  was  repugnant  to 
every  rule  of  law,  to  every  principle  of  liberty,  to  extend  the 
penalty  to  the  not  praying  for  king  George  after  she  was  dead. 
As  the  Court  had  omitted  to  grant  letters  of  horning,  his  ma- 
jesty's advocate,  about  six  months  afterwards,  prayed  the  Couri 
for  letters  of  horning,  seeing  no  informer  would  apply,  and 
they  were  granted  accordingly  for  £10  against  each  of  these 
persons,  to  be  paid  to  his  lordship  as  informer.  About  the 
same  time  a  petition  was  presented  to  the  Court  by  the  ma- 
gistrates of  Edinburgh,  setting  forth  that  their  lordships,  by 
their  sentence  of  the  28th  of  June,  had  commanded  all  sheriff's 

1  Arnot's  Criminal  Trials,  343. 
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and  magistrates  of  burghs  to  prevent  those  clergymen  from 
officiating  within  their  districts;  that,  however,  they  had  now 
produced  their  orders,  which  were  registered  as  the  statute 
directed;  that  the  lord-advocate  had  delivered  a  message  to 
the  magistrates,  from  his  royal  highness  the  regent,  signi- 
fying his  opinion,  that  they  had  been  remiss  in  executing  the 
sentence  of  justiciary,  and  his  expectation  that  they  would 
pay  more  zealous  attention  to  carry  it  into  execution.  And 
the  magistrates  being  at  a  loss  how  to  proceed  in  respect  of 
the  letter  of  orders  being  produced,  craved  the  directions  of 
the  Court.  Their  lordships  returned  an  answer  dark  and  equi- 
vocal as  the  Sibylline  oracles;  importing,  that  the  process  was 
ended,  and  that  they  could  not  alter  their  own  sentence; 
'  and  the  said  lords  looked  on  the  said  sentence  as  contain- 
ing a  full  warrant  for  the  execution  of  the  same.'  I  appre- 
hend that  the  lords  of  justiciary  and  the  magistrates  of  Edin- 
burgh had  reciprocally  endeavoured  to  devolve  on  each  other 
the  odium  of  the  people  for  executing  the  sentence,  or  the 
indignation  of  the  prince  for  not  executing  it.  It  appears  that 
the  shutting  up  of  episcopal  meeting-houses  was  by  no  means 
rigorously  enforced,  for  I  find  several  of  these  very  clergymen, 
within  a  few  months,  again  convicted  for  the  said  offence.  In- 
deed, the  criminal  records,  for  several  years  after  this,  are  in 
a  manner  engrossed  with  prosecutions  against  episcopal  non- 
jurors1.'1'' 

The  episcopal  clergy  were  not  alone  the  sufferers  in  this 
inquisition ;  for  Wodrow  informs  us,  that  in  the  midland  coun- 
ties all  the  precentors,  that  is,  the  Amen-clerks  in  the  kirks, 
joined  lord  Marr's  army.  In  consequence  the  presbyteries  were 
chiefly  occupied  with  prosecuting  them  also  for  high  treason; 
those  who  appeared  at  the  Courts  were  sentenced  by  the  mo- 
derators "  to  make  an  acknowledgment  of  their  fall  before  the 
congregation  ;  those  who  had  been  more  active,  and  had  read 
lord  Marr's  proclamations,  were  deprived  of  their  office. 
They  also  "  took  order"  with  the  people  who  had  joined  the 
enterprise;  but  they  being  more  numerous,  got  off  more  easily. 
The  presbytery  of  Brechin  deposed  one  of  their  own  brethren 
for  having  prayed  for  the  Pretender,  and  taking  part  in  his 
army;  and  also  an  episcopal  clergyman.  "  They  have  like- 
wise deposed  several  jacobite  schoolmasters,  and  our  presby- 
tery [of  the  Mearns]  have  deposed  one  of  the  latter,  and  will 
give  some  more  the  same  fate2." 

1  Amott's  Criminal  Trials,  343-346  ;  cited  in  Episcopal  Magazine  for  Novem- 
ber, 1838,  p.  346.     Mr.  Arnott  was  himself  an  "episcopal  non-juror." 
s  Wodrow's  Correspondence,  ii.   124. 
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The  severity  of  the  government,  in  imprisoning,  trans- 
porting, and  executing  so  many  of  the  nobility  and  gentry  who 
had  been  out  in  the  late  enterprise,  brought  mourning  and 
desolation  into  many  families.  "  Many  worthy  fellows  that 
were  out"  acted  from  a  high  sense  of  honour  and  of  duty  to 
him  whom  they  considered  their  natural  sovereign,  and  the 
new  dynasty  would  have  much  sooner  conciliated  the  affec- 
tions of  the  people  than  they  did,  had  a  more  generous  and 
magnanimous  policy  been  pursued  at  that  time.  To  console 
the  afflicted  families,  and  to  avert  the  imminent  danger  with 
which  their  friends  were  threatened,  bishop  Rose  composed  a 
"  prayer  for  the  afflicted  in  this  time  of  calamity,  for  prisoners 
and  for  those  who  are  condemned  to  die."  He  enjoined  it  to 
be  said  by  all  the  clergy  in  the  course  of  the  forenoon  service1. 

1  "  O  eternal  God  !  who  in  Thy  righteous  judgment  hath  covered  many 
among  us  with  a  cloud  in  the  day  of  thine  anger,  and  hast  broken  them  sore  as 
in  the  place  of  dragons,  look  down  upon  them,  we  earnestly  pray  thee,  with  an  eye 
of  tender  compassion  and  pity.  Let  them  know  that  affliction  cometh  not  forth 
of  the  dust,  neither  doth  trouble  spring  out  of  the  ground,  and  that  there  is  no 
evil  in  the  city  which  the  Lord  hath  not  done  :  that  so  they  may  with  a  perfect 
resignation  submit  to  the  will  of  God  without  any  murmuring  thought  against 
Him,  or  having  their  spirits  in  the  least  embittered  against  the  providential  instru- 
ments of  their  present  calamities.  O  Lord,  direct  them  in  their  difficulties,  coin- 
fort  them  under  their  sadness,  support  them  in  temptation,  provide  for  them 
in  all  their  wants,  secure  them  in  the  midst  of  dangers,  and  cover  them  under  the 
shadow  of  Thy  Wings,  until  these  calamities  be  overpast. 

"  And  thou,  O  God!  who  hast  shewed  them  great  and  sore  troubles,  quicken 
them  again  ;  bring  them  up  from  the  depths  of  the  earth,  and  comfort  them  on 
every  side.  What  time  their  hearts  are  overwhelmed  within  them,  Lord  lead 
them  to  the  Rock  that  is  higher  than  they  ;  and  in  the  multitude  of  their  dis- 
quieting thoughts,  let  thy  comforts  delight  their  souls.  Give  to  them  beauty  for 
ashes,  the  oil  of  joy  for  mourning,  the  garment  of  praise  for  the  spirit  of  heavi- 
ness ;  turn  their  weeping  into  joy  ;  put  off  their  sackcloth  and  gird  them  with 
gladness,  to  the  end  their  glory  may  sing  to  Thee  and  not  be  silent,  and  that 
they  may  give  thanks  to  Thee  for  ever.  Enrich  them  with  the  graces  of  thy 
Holy  Spirit,  and  more  especially  with  faith,  patience,  and  charity;  and 
so  sanctify  to  them  all  their  afflictions,  that  however  grievous  they  may 
be  to  them  for  the  present,  they  may  work  in  them  the  peaceable  fruits 
of  righteousness  in  this  life,  and  for  them  in  the  next  an  eternal  weight  of 
glory.  And  now,  O  most  merciful  Father,  we  most  earnestly  pray  Thee  that 
Thou  wouldest  set  the  dispersed  and  solitary  in  families  again  :  bring  them  forth 
that  are  bound  in  chains — proclaim  an  acceptable  year  and  liberty  to  the  captives: 
let  the  sorrowful  sighing  of  the  prisoners  come  before  Thee  ;  and  according  to 
the  greatness  of  Thy  Power,  preserve  Thou  those  that  are  appointed  to  die.  And  if, 
in  thy  sovereign  providence,  Thou  thinkest  fit  to  give  way  to  the  execution  of  the 
sentence  of  death  against  them,  we  most  earnestly  pray  Thee,  theyrnay  every  way 
be  enabled  thoroughly  to  leave  this  naughty  and  miserable  world  :  make  them 
truly  penitent  for  all  their  sins,  and  absolve  them  from  the  guilt  of  them.  May 
their  souls  be  washed  in  the  blood  of  their  Redeemer,  and  so  presented  unto 
Thee  without  spot  or  blemish.  Mix,  we  pray  Thee,  much  comfort  with  their 
bitter  cap  :  fortify  them  against  the  fear  of  death  by  the  hope  of  Thy  mercy,  of 
a  joyful  resurrection  from  the  dead,  and  of  everlasting  life  after  death ;  and,  O 
good  God,  preserve  them  by  thy  power  through  faith  unto  salvation. 

Do  good  in  Thy  good  pleasure  unto  Sion  :  build  Thou  the  walls  of  Jerusalem, 
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All  the  state  prisoners  in  Edinburgh  Castle,  to  the  number 
of  eighty-nine,  were  sent  to  Carlisle,  to  be  tried,  of  whom 
twenty-five  received  sentence  of  death ;  tbe  others  were  dis- 
charged. The  distress  of  those  who  had  been  recently  in  arms 
seems  to  have  been  very  great.  Wodrow  says, — "  The  heads 
of  the  rebels  are  all  off  the  country.  Some  of  the  lesser  gen- 
tlemen are  skulking  in  disguise  in  beggars'  habits;  some  with 
sk  i  aprons,  as  weavers;  some  with  ehvands  and  packs,  and 
the  like.  The  common  people  were  at  first  averse  to  the  re- 
bellion; but  when  once  their  heads  were  in,  like  one  man  they 
followed,  and  the  skulkers  keep  up  the  disaffection l." 

One  of  Wodrow's  correspondents  informs  him,  that  the 
presbytery  of  Laurencekirk  had  ordered  the  episcopal  clergy 
of  that  district  to  be  summoned,  and  they  "  are  purposed  to 
depose  them  upon  evidence  of  their  rebellion,  which  will  be 
easily  proven.  And  I  find  this  is  the  method  which  other 
presbyteries  are  taking,  to  ease  this  corner  for  ever  of  the 
burden'1?'  Again,  a  Mr.  Trail  informs  Wodrow,  that  twenty- 
eight  prisoners  had  passed  through  Laurencekirk,  among  whom 
was  Dr.  George  Garden,  and  several  episcopal  clergymen. 

The  presbytery  of  Ellon  transferred  their  sitting  sixteen 
miles  beyond  their  own  bouuds,  to  St.  Nicholas's  church, 
Aberdeen,  and  summoned  Mr  Dunbar  from  Cruden  to  attend 
their  court.  He  protested  against  their  sitting  to  judge  him 
in  a  place  where  they  had  no  jurisdiction,  being  the  seat  of 
the  presbytery  of  Aberdeen,  and  beyond  the  bounds  of  their 
own  jurisdiction.  He  objected  to  the  witnesses;  but  he  could 
obtain  no  hearing;  and  all  he  could  do  was  to  protest  against 
their  proceedings,  and  leave  the  court.  A  witness  having 
been  interrogated  whether  or  not  Mr.  Dunbar  had  prayed  for 
the  king  in  such  terms  as  might  be  understood  of  the  protes- 
tantking?  it  was  answered,  that  his  ordinary  form  of  prayer 
was,  "  that  God  would  keep  and  strengthen  the  king  in  the 
true  worshipping  of  Him;"  but  because  he  did  not  say  "  the 
protestant  king,"  the  clerk  was  ordered  to  write  down,  that 
he  did  not  pray  for  king  George.  The  witnesses  were  all 
compelled,  upon  oath,  to  declare  which  of  the  kings  they 
thought  Mr.  Dunbar  meant  in  his  prayers;  but  the  question 
on  which  his  fate  depended,  was,  "  Did  Mr.  Dunbar  use  the 

and  repair  Thy  sanctuary  that  is  trodden  down  :  so  we,  Thy  people,  and  the  sheep 
of  Thy  pasture,  will  give  Thee  thanks  for  ever,  and  will  shew  forth  Thy  praise  to 
all  generations.  All  these  things,  most  gracious  God,  we  beg  of  Thee,  for  the 
merits  and  intercession  of  JesusChrist,  our  only  Mediator  and  Advocate.  Amen." — 
MS.  in  the  possession  of  Capt.  Sangster,  R.  N.,  Edinburgh,  and  first  published 
in  Episcopal  Magazine,  vol.  v.  p.  222.     July,  1837. 

1  Wodrow's  Correspondence,  ii.  166,  167.  2  Ibid.  ii.  141, 
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Liturgy  of  the  Church  of  England?"  All  the  witnesses  an- 
swered to  this  in  the  affirmative.  This  was  the  only  point  that 
was  fully  proved;  but  it  was  enough,  and  from  some  unac- 
countable reason,  although  they  condemned  him,  yet  they 
referred  the  sentence -to  the  synod,  which  was  sitting  at  the 
same  time,  and  in  the  same  church.  Mr.  Dunbar  was  cited  to 
appear  at  the  bar  of  the  synod  on  two  hours'  notice,  instead  of 
ten  days'  warning,  according  to  the  legal  custom.  Finding  they 
were  determined  to  make  short  work  with  him,  Mr.  Dunbar 
resolved  not  to  appear;  and  in  his  absence  the  synod  pro- 
nounced the  sentence  of  deposition  against  him.  Although 
they  pretended  that  it  was  for  sedition,  yet  the  real  crime  for 
which  he  was  deposed  was  for  using  the  English  Liturgy. 
"  This  was  one  of  the  boldest  steps  of  their  process,  to  sus- 
pend or  depose  such  as  were  of  a  different  communion  from 
them,  and  who  they  knew  would  no  more  regard  their  sen- 
tences than  if  they  had  been  pronounced  by  laymen  [they 
were  only  laymen],  though  there  had  even  been  sufficient 
grounds  for  them ;  whereas  indeed,  generally,  the  probation 
was  so  very  lame,  as  any  other  judicatory  in  Christendom 
would  have  been  ashamed  to  have  passed  sentence  upon  it ; 
yea,  against  some  no  probation  at  all  was  found,  who  yet,  for 
all  this,  escaped  not  deposition1." 

When  the  Assembly  met  on  the  3d  of  May,  the  earl  of 
Rothes  appeared  as  the  commissioner,  and  William  Hamilton 
was  chosen  moderator.  The  king  in  his  letter,  and  the  Assem- 
bly hi  their  congratulatory  address,  speak  of  the  late  enterprise 
as  an  "  unnatural  rebellion."  Now  it  so  happened,  that  the 
parties  engaged  in  it  were  convinced  that  it  was  the  most  na- 
tural course  that  they  could  pursue,  and  their  bounden  duty  to 
God,  and  to  him  whom  they  considered  their  lawful  sovereign. 
During  the  reign  of  queen  Anne,  neither  the  royal  exile,  nor  his 
adherents,  made  any  effort  to  recover  the  crown;  they  rested, 
upon  apparently  good  grounds,  on  a  legal  restoration  taking 
place,  and  without  bloodshed,  at  her  decease,  and  through  her 
instrumentality;  but  as  she  died  prematurely,  and  another 
family  succeeded  who  were  not  the  nearest  in  blood,  her  bro- 
ther then  endeavoured,  by  force  of  arms,  to  recover  that  crown 
to  which  he  was  born  the  undoubted  heir.  We  who  have  lived 
a  century  after  these  events,  can  now  see  and  admire  the  won- 
derful providence  of  God,  in  taking  the  sceptre  for  ever  from 
the  direct  line  of  that  family,  and  giving  it  to  another  branch 
of  the  same  lineage.     We  also  now  see  the  crown  that  the 

1  Representation,  45,  46,  47. 
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elder  James  sacrificed  for  a  mass,  in  the  progress  of  passing 
from  the  Hanoverian  to  the  Cobourg  family,  by  our  gracious 
queen's  marriage  with  a  prince  of  that  ancient  house  It  be- 
comes us  short-sighted  mortals,  therefore,  to  contemplate 
these  dispensations  of  Providence  with  emotions  of  gratitude 
to  Him  who  "  ruleth  in  the  kingdoms  of  men,  and  giveth  it  to 
whomsoever  He  will."  In  His  great  mercy  He  hath  given 
the  kingdom  to  our  sovereign  lady  Queen  Victoria — long  and 
happily  may  she  reign  !  eschewing  the  errors  of  her  illustrious 
predecessors;  and  may  it  please  God  to  set  wise  and  heaven- 
fearing  councillors  round  her  throne,  and  may  her  majesty,  like 
the  son  of  Rechab,  never  "  want  a  man  to  stand  before  God 
for  EVER.'" 

The  "  venerable  and  good"  Robert  Douglass,  lord  bishop 
of  Dunblane,  died  at  Dundee  on  the  22d  day  of  September, 
in  the  ninety -second  year  of  his  age,  "  full  of  piety  as  well  as 
years."  He  was  nearly  related  to  the  marquis  of  Douglass 
and  the  duke  of  Hamilton.  On  his  deprivation  he  retired  to 
Dundee,  and  it  is  probable  he  had  officiated  to  a  congregation 
in  that  town ;  but  I  have  not  been  able  to  ascertain  whether 
or  not  he  did  so,  the  present  clergyman  there,  the  Rev.  H. 
Horsley,  having  declined  to  answer  my  inquiries. 

By  a  letter  from  bishop  Nicolson,  of  Carlisle,  to  arch- 
bishop  Wake,   it  appears  that  the   Scottish  prisoners   were 
treated  with  great  cruelty  in  Carlisle  Castle.     I  cannot  say 
much  for  the  christian  spirit  evinced  by  the  bishop:  he  regrets 
that  "  if  justice  be  not  executed  upon  them  speedily,  many  of 
them  will  leave  the  world  in  a  less  exemplary  way  than  they 
ought  to  do."     The  Castle  was  moist  and  unwholesome  ;  se- 
veral of  them,  he  says,  were  "  roaring  in  fits  of  the  gout  and 
gravel,"  and  they  were  all  crowded  into  three  small  apart- 
ments, where  they  slept  upon  straw.     He  says,  "  I  am  hourly 
pestered  with  addresses  and  solicitations  from  the  friends  and 
advocates  of  these  unhappy  wretches,  who  will  not  believe 
me  when  I  tell  them  that  I  have  neither  power  nor  inclination 
to  do  them  any  service.  .  .   .     Amongst  the  rest,  the  bishop 
of  Edinburgh  warmly  recommends  to  my  counsel.,  direction, 
and  favour1,  a  son  of  his,  who  is  one   of  our  guests  [a  pri- 
soner].    This  youngster  was  taken  in  actual  rebellion  at  the 
battle  of  Dunblane,  and  the  father  does  not  pretend  to  sav 
that  he  repents  of  that  sin ;  on  the  contrary ,  he  gives  broad 
hints  of  his  being  persuaded  that  his  child  now  suffers  for 
righteousness  sake.     He  will  not  so  much  as  undertake  to 
keep  the  boy  out  of  harm's  way  for  the  future,  should  he  now 

1  The  italics  are  the  bishop's  own. 
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be  set  at  liberty;  but  rather  intimates,  that  his  present  afflic- 
tion renders  him  a  proper  object  of  all  the  good  offices  that  I 
am  capable  of  doing  him.  I  have  dealt  very  plainly  with 
this  mischievous  prelate,  who  (by  the  way)  bemoans  the  com- 
plete desolation  of  the  Scottish  church,  and  the  insufferable 
hardships  {unde  et  a  quo?)  of  her  poor  clergy.  I  have  let 
him  know,  that  I  will  no  more  bestir  myself  for  his  son  than 
T  would  for  my  own,  in  the  like  circumstances,  but  leave  him 
entirely  to  God's  mercy  and  the  king's1." 

In  subsequent  letters  the  bishop  says,  the  Scottish  counsel, 
who  came  up  to  defend  the  prisoners,  all  demurred  to  the  ju- 
risdiction of  the  Court,  as  a  breach  of  the  articles  of  Union, 
in  trying  Scotchmen  for  crimes  committed  in  their  own  coun- 
try. This  plea  was  overruled.  But  the  bishop  of  Edinburgh 
had  found  means  to  interest  others  for  his  son;  for  bishop 
Nicolson  says,  that  judge  Tracey  "  had  acquainted  me  with  a 
like  application  in  favour  of  the  bishop  of  Edinburgh's  son, 
made  to  himself  by  the  earl  of  Caernarvon.  Two  such  advo- 
cates were  soon  agreed  to  be  worth  a  whole  threeve  of  them 
from  the  north;  and  thereupon  I  had  leave  to  send  for  the 
young  fellow  to  the  bar,  where  he  presently  appeared,  desired 
to  be  immediately  arraigned,  and  (that  being  granted)  pleaded 
guilty.  This  he  did  in  so  becoming  a  manner,  and  so  good 
an  appearance  of  a  true  penitent  heart,  that  the  judge  pio- 
mised  to  represent  his  case  favourably  to  his  majesty,  whose 
mercy  he  confidently  relies  on.  I  had  never  seen  the  young 
man's  face  before,  but  was  not  a  little  pleased  with  his  modest 
behaviour2."  Bishop  Douglass's  son  also  appears  to  have 
been  "  out"  at  this  time,  and  had  nearly  lost  his  life  by  "  his 
unmannerly  receipt  of  the  transcript  of  his  indictment  at  the 
bar,  which  was  taken  to  be  the  effect  of  a  peculiar  stubborn- 
ness, and  his  being  hardened  in  his  iniquity."  Archbishop 
Wake  had  sent  a  memorial  to  bishop  Nicolson,  to  be  presented 
to  the  judges,  in  favour  of  young  Douglass.  "1  had  formerly," 
says  the  bishop,  "  the  very  same  from  himself;  and  so  had  the 
judges,  whom  he  had  like  to  have  provoked  by  his  clownish 
behaviour  at  the  bar.  The  man  is  a  blunt  well-meaning  fel- 
low of  a  traitor,  and  (were  any  to  be  executed)  has  a  fair  place 
for  mercy.  Both  the  judges  and  the  king's  counsel  were  di- 
rected particularly  to  be  indulgent  to  sons  that  were  led  by 
their  fathers,  and  servants  that  followed  their  masters  into  the 
rebellion.  .  .  .  Now  this  man  and  the  bishop  of  Edinburgh's 
son  were  as  duly  trained  up  to  a  revolt  against  king  George 
by  their  respective  parents,  as  ever  moss-trooper's  children 

1  Ellis's  Original  Letters,  iii.  367,  3G8.  c  Ibid.  390,  391. 
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were  bred  to  stealing ;  which  I  think  brings  them  as  fairly 
within  this  rule  as  if  the  two  prelates  had  galloped  before 
them  into  the  battle1." 

In  consequence  of  being  embarrassed  by  the  presence  of 
a  royal  commissioner,  whose  duty  it  was  to  preserve  the  rights 
of  the  crown  from  invasion,  the  Assembly  was  obliged  to  de- 
volve its  dirty  work  on  the  commission,  which  was  now  become 
by  divine  right  also  a  part  of  their  constitution.  The 
Assembly  attempted  to  appoint  a  day  for  a  national  thanks- 
giving;  but  they  were  significantly  informed  that  the  crown 
had  already  made  the  appointment,  although  the  procla- 
mation had  not  yet  come  down.  So,  to  save  appearances, 
they  determined  to  fix  on  the  same  day  that  the  crown 
should  appoint ;  and  so  no  more  was  done,  as  the  commis- 
sion could  accomplish  that  manoeuvre  when  the  proclama- 
tion should  appear.  But,  says  Wodrow,  "  we  are  like  to  be 
threaded  out  of  the  exercise  of  our  power  as  to  fasts  and  thanks- 
givings by  the  Assembly  ;  no  assembly,  that  I  mind  of,  having 
appointed  any  days  of  this  nature  these  six  or  seven  years2." 
The  oath  of  abjuration  was  as  obnoxious  to  the  presbyterians 
as  to  the  church,  but  upon  different  grounds.  The  former  ob- 
jected to  it,  because  they  thought  the  word  AS  bound  them  in 
maintaining  the  succession,  AS  the  same  is  limited  or  entailed 
by  act  of  parliament.  The  nonjuring  presbyterians  considered 
that  the  conjunction  as  bound  the  successor  to  the  crown  to  be 
of  the  communion  of  the  church  of  England,  and  consequently 
it  was,  in  their  language,  an  homologation  or  acknowledgment 
of  the  lawfulness  or  divine  right  of  episcopacy.  According 
to  their  principles  such  a  recognition  was  an  act  of  sin  ;  and 
therefore,  on  the  17th  of  November,  the  commission  of  the 
kirk  met,  and  drew  up  an  address  to  parliament — "  That  the 
oath  of  abjuration  might  be  so  qualified,  that  tender  consciences 
might  take  it."  Many  of  the  presbyterian  ministers  had  taken 
it ;  but  the  greater  number  had  absolutely  refused  it,  and  the 
contention  betwixt  the  jurants  and  the  noujurants  was  so  violent 
as  nearly  to  have  caused  a  schism  in  the  kirk.  It  was  now 
pressed  on  the  kirk,  and  an  act  passed  to  enforce  it,  wherein  it 
was  proposed  to  be  enacted,  "  that  all  the  ministers  or  legal  in- 
cumbents who  have  net  taken  the  said  oath,  shall  be  obliged 

to  take  it  before  the day  of  next ;  and  upon 

their  not  obeying  within  that  time,  their  churches  shall  become 
vacant,  ipso  facto,  and  they  shell  be  prosecuted  and  turned 

1   Ellis's  Original  Letters,  hi.  395,  39G. 
-  Correspondence,  ii.  202. 
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out  of  their  parishes  by  the  sheriff  or  his  deputy,  and  all  heri- 
tors and  others  are  discharged  to  pay  them  any  stipend ;  all 
presbyteries  are  obliged  to  declare  their  churches  vacant, 
and  all  patrons  are  empowered  and  required  to  present  another 
incumbent  without  delay."  The  commission  petitioned  the 
king  to  change  the  word  AS  into  WHICH  ;  and  George  has 
gained  an  immortal  memory  for  having  interposed  "  and  got 
the  parliament  to  turn  the  AS  into  WHTCH  "  for  the  relief  of 
those  tender  consciences  that  would  not  allow  the  church  of 
England  to  enjoy  her  own  principles.  The  oaths  were  now 
pressed  on  the  episcopal  clergy  as  a  sort  of  test,  and  the  aged 
bishop  of  Edinburgh  was  deprived  of  the  pension  which  queen 
Anne  had  granted  to  him,  on  his  refusing  to  take  the  oaths,  on 
the  25th  of  November1. 

The  presbyteries  deposed  many  episcopal  clergy  who 
were  in  possession  of  parish  churches,  without  any  proof 
whatever  of  the  charges  in  their  indictments.  The  Rev.  Mr. 
Leith,  of  Lumfannan,  in  the  diocese  of  Aberdeen,  is  an  in- 
stance, among  many.  He  received  the  following  circular, 
dated  December  7th : — "  Notwithstanding  of  several  addresses 
that  the  sheriff  has  made  to  you  to  forbear  preaching,  and  the 
using  of  any  ministerial  function  within  your  parish,  after  your 
being  deprived  by  the  presbytery  ;  yet  we  understand,  not  only 
by  your  answers  to  the  sheriff,  but  by  the  particular  address 
from  your  presbytery  to  us,  you  are  still  preaching  in  church 
or  house,  and  refusing  access  to  the  presbytery ;  upon  which 
account  application  was  made  to  general  Carpenter,  when  at 
Aberdeen,  to  give  orders  to  the  commandant  of  his  majesty's 
forces  at  this  place,  to  afford  parties,  whenever  desired  by  the 
deputy-lieutenants,  justices,  or  sheriff  deputes,  for  to  appre- 
hend your  person,  and  to  give  access  to  the  presbytery  to  your 
church.  Yet  we,  being  unwilling  to  use  violent  courses,  if 
other  can  do,  thought  fit  rather  to  give  you  this  trouble,  en- 
treating you  well  not  only  to  deliver  the  keys  of  your  church  to 
the  presbytery,  but  to  give  them  such  satisfaction,  that  we  shall 
not  be  farther  troubled  by  them,  otherwise  you  may  be  assured 
we  will  forthwith  order  a  party  for  apprehending  your  person, 
and  procuring  access  to  your  church.  And  that  we  may  know 
what  we  may  do,  you  will  return  an  answer  forthwith. 
(Signed)  Arthur  Forbes,  of  Echt,  lieut.  dep.,  Arch.  Forbes, 
justice  of  the  peace,  Francis  Forbes,  sheriff-substitute2." 

'  Wodrow's  Correspondence,  ii.  passim.— Salmon's  Chronological  Historian, 

«.68.-Letter  to  the  Right  Hon.  the  E of ,  concerning  the  Oath  of 

Abjuration,  as  it  relates  to  the  Church  of  Scotland,  in  a  bill  now  depending  in 
parliament.     12mo.  London.  1716.  2  Representation,  47  and  92. 
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When  the  clergy  demurred  to  the  competency  of  the  pres- 
byteries to  try  them  for  any  cause,  but  especially  for  alleged  civil 
offences,  they  construed  their  declinatures  into  evidence  of  guilt. 
Because  they  denied  a  presbytery  to  be  a  competent  judica- 
tory, therefore  it  was  held  that  they  confessed  their  offence  be- 
fore the  presbytery  !     A  monstrous  inference,  and  worthy  only 
of  a  presbyterian  court  or  a  popish  inquisition  !  Mr.  Robertson, 
of  Longside,  and  Mr.  Hepburn,  of  St.  Fergus,  were  deposed 
upon  this  plea.     Mr.  Gordon,  of  Rhynie,  in  the  diocese  of 
Moray,  was  deposed  on  the  evidence  of  one  witness,  and  he 
was  threatened  with  the  highest  censures  of  the  church  unless 
he  submitted  to  his  sentence.     He  naturally  concluded  they 
meant  excommunication,  about  which  he  was  very  indifferent ; 
but  he  found  on  the  next  Sunday  that  their  highest  censure 
was  a  military  party  inducting  a  presbyterian  teacher  into  his 
church.    Mr.  Jeffery,  at  Alford,  and  Mr.  Swan,  at  Pitsligo,  were 
deposed,  because,  having  preached  on  some  week-days,  it  was 
concluded  they  had  kept  a  fast  for  the  exiled  prince's  success, 
and  a  thanksgiving  for  his  arrival.     Others  were  deposed  be- 
cause they  had  prayed  as  some  of  their  own  number  did,  am- 
biguously, for  the    rightful  king,  without  adding  the    word 
protestant ;  which,  by  the  way,  is  not  one  of  the  king  of  Great 
Britain's  titles.     The  presbytery  of  Turriff  met  in  a  public- 
house  at  nine  o'clock  at  night,  and  deposed  Mr.  Innes,  of 
Gemrie,  an  aged  man,  in  his  sixty-eighth  year,  for  being  a 
zealous  assertor  of  the  liturgy,  and  for  having  brought  it  into 
his  church.     The  sentence  was  solemnly  proclaimed   at  the 
door  of  the  public-house  I1 

Although  the  two  Maitlands  had  been  deposed  by  the  As- 
sembly, and  their  churches  had  been  declared  vacant,  yet,  as 
they  disowned  its  authority,  they  still  retained  their  churches. 
The  sheriff-substitute  therefore  wrote  to  Mr.  John  Maitland, 
saying,  "  I  meet  with  several  complaints  against  you  as  a  dis- 
turber of  the  government  and  incendiary  in  the  country  you 
live  in,  which  I  am  apt  to  believe,  since  your  principles  and 
actings  in  the  time  of  the  rebellion  are  very  well  known  to  me. 
I  am  very  loath  to  meddle  with  any  that  once  had  your  charac- 
ter, but  your  persisting  in  the  ways  of  rebellion  will  oblige  me 
to  look  after  you.  I  therefore  send  you  this  intimation  that 
you  forthwith  remove  yourself  and  family  from  the  manse  of 
Forgue,  and  give  over  your  pretended  ministerial  function 
within  that  parish  ;  or  otherwise,  depend  upon  it,  I  will  take 
all  methods  to  seize  your  person,  and  bring  you  to  trial  for 

1  Representation,  59,  GO. 
VOL,  IV.  T 
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high  treason,  in  order  to  which,  upon  your  return  to  me  (if  not 
satisfactory),  I  will  cause  send  a  party  of  forces  to  lie  at  Turriff 
allenarly  upon  your  account.     (Signed)     Francis  Forbes." 

To  this  letter,  dated  November  9,  Mr.  Maitland  returned 
an  answer  on  the  12th. — "  Yours  of  date  at  Aberdeen  the  9th 
current,  came  to  my  hands  yesternight,  and  I  give  you  thanks 
for  the  plainness  and  openness  of  it.  I  do  not  question  you 
meet  with  many  complaints  and  loud  outcries  against  me ;  but 
I  am  not  sensible  that  I  have  given  just  ground  or  occasion 
for  them,  and  without  prescribing  to  a  person  who  acts  in  your 
capacity  and  station,  it  is  very  becoming  and  necessary  not  to 
listen  too  readily  to  those  who  are  known  to  be  very  much 
prejudiced  against  me.  I  know  that  He  whom  (though  most 
unfit  and  unworthy)  I  serve  in  the  gospel,  was  traduced  and 
represented  as  a  mover  of  sedition  and  perverter  of  the  nation, 
though  His  doctrine  and  example  had  no  tendency  that  way, 
but  the  contrary ;  and  the  disciple  is  not  above  the  Master. 

"  You  are  pleased  to  say  that  you  are  very  loath  to  meddle 
with  any  that  once  had  my  character ;  and  I  beg  leave  to  tell 
you  that  my  character  is  altered  much  to  advantage,  having 
received  ordination  from  the  hands  of  an  orthodox  bishop,  and 
therefore  I  am  [now]  a  truly  authorised  minister  of  the  gospel, 
with  which  my  mind  (agreeably  to  the  sentiments  of  the  catho- 
lic church  in  all  ages,  founded  upon  the  clearest  and  most 
convincing  reasons  drawn  from  Scripture  and  apostolical 
tradition)  is  so  fully  satisfied,  that  I  would  not  for  any  worldly 
consideration  part  with  the  latter  and  take  up  with  the  former. 
You  desire  me  forthwith  to  remove  myself  and  family  from 
the  manse  of  Forgue,  and  give  over  my  pretended  ministerial 
function  within  that  parish.  As  to  the  former,  I  humbly  con- 
ceive there  is  no  law  by  which  I  can  be  obliged  to  quit  that 
house  till  the  term  of  next  Whitsuntide  ;  and  though  there 
were,  yet,  considering  that  it  is  the  winter  season,  and  that  1 
am  unprovided  of  any  other  place  of  residence,  I  am  hopeful 
and  confident  that  neither  yourself,  nor  any  other,  exercising 
civil  power,  will  contribute  to  put  me  to  such  a  hardship.  As 
to  the  latter,  you  will  perceive,  from  what  is  said  above,  that 
I  am  in  holy  orders,  so  that  my  ministerial  function  is  not  pre- 
tended. Farther,  you  may  be  pleased  to  consider  that  I  ex- 
ercise my  office  on  the  LordVday  within  my  own  house  only ; 
and  what  less  can  be  expected  of  any  clergyman  ?  And 
though  several  others  come  to  be  my  hearers,  yet  I  have  no 
maintenance  or  encouragement  from  them  ;  and  I  presume  it 
will  appear  to  yourself,  as  it  does  to  me,  that  it  would  be  ex- 
tremely indecent  and  unbecoming  on  my  part  to  shut  the 
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doors  against  them.  So  that  when  all  is  duly  pondered,  I 
cannot  think  this  way  of  management,  after  this  true  account 
of  matter  of  fact,  will  give  any  offence.  I  hope  this  answer 
will  give  you  satisfaction,  and  so  prevent  your  being  put  to 
any  further  trouble  about  me,  and  the  using  any  methods  to 
seize  my  person  or  distress  my  family.  I  entreat  you  will 
favour  me  with  your  sentiments  upon  my  case  thus  laid  before 
you.  (Signed)         John  Maitland1." 

The  messengers  that  were  sent  by  the  different  presbyteries 
to  declare  the  churches  vacant,  used  the  most  indecent  and 
unbecoming  conduct.  One  entered  in  the  time  of  divine  ser- 
vice, and  stood  up  with  his  hat  on  on  the  seat  of  a  pew,  and 
read  the  document  declaring  their  pastor  deposed,  and  the 
church  vacant ;  another,  finding  the  church  door  shut  to  pre- 
vent disturbance,  kicked  at  it  furiously  with  his  feet,  and  not 
getting  access,  he  opened  a  window,  and,  with  his  head  covered 
and  in  the  middle  of  the  service,  read  the  presbyteries'  sen- 
tence. "  The  clergy,  who  never  owned  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
presbyteries,  were  noways  moved  with  the  formality  of  de- 
claring their  churches  vacant ;  they  knew  they  had  a  just  title 
both  to  their  offices  and  benefices,  and  were  thence  resolved 
never  to  quit  them  till  they  were  turned  out  by  lawful  autho- 
rity or  by  violent  force.  The  latter  expedient  was  more  compen- 
dious and  agreeable  to  the  spirit  of  presbytery ;  they  resolved, 
therefore,  to  lay  hold  on  the  opportunity  of  the  forces  that 
were  in  garrison  in  Aberdeen  and  other  adjacent  places.  But 
how  to  engage  them  to  the  work  was  the  difficulty  :  the  army 
was  not  presbyterian,  but  rather  well  affected  to  the  liturgy, 
and  they  paid  some  deference  and  respect  to  the  clergy  ;  they 
must,  therefore,  be  managed  by  another  handle,  to  root  out 
what  they  [the  soldiers]  really  wished  might  flourish.  The 
clergy  were  therefore  represented  to  them  as  disaffected  to  the 
civil  government,  and  disturbers  of  the  peace.  If  a  people 
stood  up  to  oppose  a  presbyterian  teacher's  coming  in  a  violent 
manner,  and  without  form  of  law,  to  thrust  out  their  lawful 
pastor  and  take  possession  of  his  church,  it  was  made  to  pass 
for  a.  seditious  and  riotous  mob  against  the  civil  magistrate2." 
Mr.  Patrick  Strachan,of  Glenkindy,  and  the  sheriff-substitute, 
were  sent  through  the  county  of  Aberdeen  with  a  military 
guard  to  survey  the  forfeited  estates.  This  was  an  opportunity 
not  to  be  neglected,  seeing  such  another  might  not  offer.  A 
threatening  letter  was  procured  by  the   importunity  of  the 

1  Representation,  84-87.  s  Ibid.  66,  67. 
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several  presbyteries,  to  be  sent  to  the  pastors  of  the  churches 
through  or  near  to  which  Glenkindy  was  to  pass,  desiring 
them  to  give  full  satisfaction  to  the  presbytery,  and  thereby  to 
prevent  the  military  discipline  that  was  to  follow."  These 
gentlemen  sent  military  parties  to  Cruden,  St.  Fergus,  Long- 
side,  and  Pitsligo,  on  Saturday,  the  29th  of  December,  to 
take  possession  of  the  churches,  induct  presbyterian  teachers, 
and  on  Sunday  to  deliver  fhe  keys  of  the  churches  to  them. 
If  any  resistance  was  made,  the  clergymen  were  threatened  to 
be  arrested  and  "  brought  to  trial  for  high  treason  /"  "The 
orders  were  most  strictly  observed  on  Saturday  in  the  after- 
noon ;  they  broke  open  the  doors  of  the  churches,  turned  them 
into  guard-houses,  set  up  fires,  brought  in  beds,  ate,  drank, 
played  at  cards,  &c.  in  them  till  Sunday  morning ;  and  as  soon 
as  the  ordinary  time  of  worship  approached,  they  guarded  all 
the  avenues  to  the  pulpit,  to  exclude  the  lawful  pastor,  who 
had  now  nothing  left  to  do  but  to  come  with  witnesses  to  the 
door,  and  require  admission  to  his  church,  and  when  this  was 
peremptorily  refused,  to  return  peaceably,  and  to  leave  them  to 
guard  the  presbyterian  teacher  to  his  pulpit,  which  they  did  with 
all  their  military  formalities x.  This  open  breaking  in  upon  the 
natural  fence  of  all  religion,  that  is,  the  respect  and  reverence 
paid  by  all,  who  by  debauchery  have  not  quite  extinguished 
all  notions  of  religion  to  persons  and  places  devoted  to  holy 
uses,  mightily  scandalized  the  people,  and  heightened  still 
their  aversion  to  presbytery.  They  looked  upon  it  as  Ahab's 
killing  and  then  taking  possession ;  but  with  this  difference — 
there  the  natural  life  of  one  person  only  was  taken  away, 
whereas  here  the  lives  of  many  thousand  souls  was  struck  at, 
by  exposing  them  to  the  poisonous  doctrine  of  false  teachers  ; 
the  manner  seemed  to  be  an  imitation  of  the  French  dragoon- 
ing, and  to  savour  more  of  the  spirit  of  Mahomet  than  of 
Jesus  Christ2." 

The  same  author  continues — "  the  presbyteries,  by  their 
whole  procedure  from  first  to  last,  have  thus  given  too  much 
ground  to  believe  that  they  have  aimed  more  at  the  suppression 
of  episcopacy  and  the  liturgy  than  of  sin  and  impiety,  and  at 
gaining  churches  than  souls.  The  people  also  had  in  great 
abhorrence  the  profanation  of  churches ;  and  they  presaged 
from  it  that  the  doctrines  that  were  to  be  taught  by  men  who 
entered  after  this  manner,  would  be  little  agreeable  to  the  pre- 
scepts  and  example  of  Jesus  Christ.  .  .  .  All  this  procedure 
will  look  the  more  oddly,  that  no  law  was  pretended  to  autho- 

1  Representation,  69.  ~  Ibid.  69. 
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rize  the  enforcing  the  censures  of  the  church  by  armed  troops 
or  dragoons,  save  the  desire  of  the  presbytery,  who,  by  this 
military  method  of  planting  churches,  made  a  plain  discovery 
that  their  fundamental  charter,  the  inclinations  of  the  people, 
was  no  longer  to  be  trusted  to :  since  it  so  little  appeared  on 
this  occasion  that  not  one  of  a  hundred  of  the  parishioners 
was  either  tempted  by  curiosity  or  overawed  by  the  armed 
party  to  have  the  presbyterian  teacher  in  any  of  the  four 
churches  above  named,  and  in  some  not  even  one  of  the 
whole  parish  came  to  hear  him.  Mr.  Forbes  at  Slaines,  the 
missionary  for  Cruden,  was  obliged  to  preach  to  his  armed 
guard  the  same  doctrine  he  designed  for  his  new  congrega- 
tion, on  Rom.i.  13,  and  his  sermon  was  adapted  to  that  occa- 
sion, though  not  one  man  or  woman  of  the  parish  was  his 
hearer l ." 

1717. — In  a.  letter  to  Wodrow,  dated  Aberdeen,  Janu- 
ary 1st,  it  is  said,  "  I  wrote  lately  to  you  in  a  postscript  to  the 
copy  of  a  letter  that  came  from  court,  with  respect  to  the  epis- 
copal clergy  in  Scotland,  and  I  hear  it  is  taking  effect  in  these 
northern  parts,  for  the  sheriff-depute  went  last  week  in  person, 
and  laid  five  episcopal  ministers  aside.  And  the  presbyteries 
in  this  synod,  and  in  Mearns  and  Angus,  are  as  ready  upon  the 
other  hand  ;  for  when  they  cause  any  episcopal  minister  to  be 
cited  legally  to  compear  before  them,  immediately  upon  his 
not  coming  they  send  a  minister  next  sabbath  and  declare  it 
[his  church]  vacant2,"  Mr.  Salmon  mentions,  under  date  the 
25th  of  January,  that  "  the  episcopal  clergy  of  Scotland  having 
been  before  fined  for  not  praying  for  king  George  by  name, 
were  now  forced  to  fly  their  country  or  to  abscond3."  And 
another  author,  before  cited,  says — "  It  is  true  the  episcopal 
church  was  brought  very  low  ;  yet  the  bishops  and  presbyters 
did  what  they  could  in  a  very  private  manner  to  preserve  her 
in  life  ;  for  a  severe  act  of  parliament  passed  discharging  the 
episcopal  clergy  who  had  not  taken  the  oaths  required  by  the 
act  of  Toleration  from  officiating  to  any  number  of  persons 
above  eight,  and  the  family  in  which  they  performed  any  part 
of  their  office.  However,  an  act  of  indemnity  passing  in 
August,  1717,  the  episcopal  clergy  performed  divine  offices  in 
as  public  a  manner  as  they  had  done  before  the  commotions 
in  the  year  1715.  But  their  common  enemies,  the  presbyte- 
rians,  roaring  out  complaints,  criminal  letters  were  raised  and 
executed  against  them,  summoning  them  to  appear  before  the 

1   Representation,  70,  71.  2  Correspondence,  ii.  220. 
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lords  of  justiciary  in  Edinburgh,  where  they  were  obliged  to 
stand  trial.  Some  of  them  were  fined,  and  incarcerated  till 
they  paid  the  fine,  for  repossessing  their  churches;  and  obliged 
to  find  bail  to  deliver  up  their  churches  with  their  utensils, 
and  parsonage-houses,  to  the  incumbents  whom  the  several 
presbyteries  had  placed  in  them.  Others  of  them,  who  had 
merely  officiated  in  meeting-houses,  were  fined  in  £500  ster- 
ling for  not  taking  the  oaths ;  but  as  this  fine  was  made  paya- 
ble to  the  first  pursuer,  the  gentleman  who  first  summoned 
them  to  make  payment  of  it,  was  pleased  to  drop  it1."  The 
oaths,  however,  were  generally  refused,  notwithstanding  the 
severe  penalties  to  which  their  refusal  subjected  the  clergy. 
"  Even  many  of  the  old  ministers,  who  had  kept  their  kirks  by 
compliance  under  the  two  last  reigns,  had  scruples  about  the 
oaths  to  the  present  successor,  and  were  inhibited  from  per- 
forming ministerial  offices  within  their  respective  parishes2." 
On  the  6th  February  the  regent  of  France  compelled  the  un 
fortunate  Exile  to  remove  from  Avignon;  he  therefore  retired  to 
Rome,  and  his  adherents  were  deprived  of  all  hopes  of  support 
and  countenance  from  France.  Yet  great  fears  were  entertained 
of  an  invasion,  and  a  large  increase  was  made  to  the  forces  in 
Scotland.  The  shock  that  the  church  in  England  received  by 
the  revolution,  seems  to  have  affected  the  principles  of  her 
members.  The  rev.  Laurence  Howell  wrote  a  pamphlet,  in- 
tituled "  The  State  of  Schism  in  the  Church  of  England 
truly  stated  ;"  for  which  he  was  tried  and  convicted  at  the  Old 
Bailey,  to  pay  a  fine  of  j£500  to  the  king,  to  be  imprisoned  for 
three  years,  and  until  his  fine  be  paid  ;  to  be  bound  in  £1000 
for  his  good  behaviour  during  life,  and  four  sureties  in  X'500 
each ;  to  be  twice  whipped  !  to  be  degraded  and  stripped  of 
his  gown  by  the  hands  of  the  executioner .  This  last  part  of 
the  sentence  was  put  in  execution  immediately  in  the  court,3 
an  insult  to  his  Divine  Master  but  little  short  of  that  offered  by 
the  procession  in  Edinburgh  in  1704.  "  In  a  word,  episco- 
pacy in  general  lay  under  the  odium  of  disaffection  to  the  pre- 
sent government,  and  upon  that  account  was  but  coldly  looked 
upon,  not  only  in  Scotland,  where  the  tide  of  malice  had  been 
long  running  against  it,  but  even  in  England,  where  it  still 
had  the  standing  laws  on  its  side.  For  the  convocation  there, 
having,  according  to  immemorial  privilege,  met  at  the  same 
time  with  the  parliament,  and  the  Lower  House  having  in 
May  [3d]  drawn  up  a  representation  against  some  positions 

1  MS.  Memoirs,  pp.  8,  9.  2  Skinner,  ii  C19. 

3  Salmon's  Chronological  History,  ii.  70. 
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contrary  to  the  doctrine  of  the  church  of  England,  which 
Hoadly,  bishop  of  Bangor,  had  published  in  his  ill-natured 
*  Preservative  against  the  Principles  and  Practices  of  the 
Non-Jurors,'  [and  in  his  sermon  preached  before  the  king  on 
the  31st  of  March],  the  court  was  so  offended  at  this  repre- 
sentation, that,  before  it  could  be  in  form  presented  to  the 
Upper  House,  the  convocation  was,  by  a  special  order,  pro- 
rogued to  the  10th  of  November,  and  has  never  been  allowed 
to  enter  upon  business  ever  since1 ."  On  the  29th  of  May, 
guards  were  placed  at  several  parts  of  London,  "  who  suffi- 
ciently corrected  the  insolences  of  those  who  durst  wear  oak 
boughs  in  memory  of  the  Restoration  !"  From  all  the  signs  of 
the  times,  it  is  evident  that  Laodicean  luke-warmness  and 
low-church  sentiments  were  fixing  their  roots  in  the  church  of 
England,  with  which  she  continued  to  be  afflicted  till  the  coun- 
ter-shock of  popish  emancipation,  and  its  effects,  aroused 
her  to  repent  and  return  to  her  first  love. 

The  clergy  having  been  turned  out  of  their  churches  by 
military  violence,  continued  to  minister  to  their  faithful  adhe- 
rents in  their  own  houses,  and  in  the  most  peaceable  manner, 
in  order  to  save  their  people  from  "  the  impressions  of  seduc- 
ing teachers  and  immoral  practices."  But  these  seducing 
teachers  applied  to  the  justices  met  in  quarter-sessions,  who 
issued  the  following  advertisement  on  the  23d  of  January  : — 
"  The  said  justices  of  the  peace  being  certainly  informed,  and 
having  got  several  complaints  exhibited  to  them,  that  the 
ministers  deposed  by  the  judicatories  of  the  established  church 
of  Scotland  do  ...  .  and  after  their  churches  were  declared 
vacant,  not  only  continue  to  preach  and  officiate  as  ministers 
within  their  own  churches  or  some  other  parts  of  their  pa- 
rishes, but  likewise  do  raise,  abet,  and  encourage  unlawful 
riots  and  tumults,  to  the  disturbance  of  the  peace,  and  chiefly 
to  oppose  the  ministers  and  preachers  sent  by  the  legal  presby- 
teries to  supply  the  said  vacant  churches  ;  and  the  said  justices 
of  the  peace,  being  ordained  by  the  laws  and  acts  of  parlia- 
ment, to  cause  the  sentences  of  the  established  church  to  be 
obeyed  and  put  to  due  execution,  and  all  riotous  assemblies 
and  tumults  being  by  a  late  act  of  the  British  parliament 
punishable  by  death."  This  is  not  fact,  for  the  tenth  sec- 
tion of  the  act  of  Toleration  especially  repeals  all  such  acts 
as  would  have  given  the  justices  this  power.  "  And  the  said 
justices  of  the  peace  being  fully  resolved,  according  to  the 
trust  committed  to  them,  to  put  the  laws  into  due  execution, 

1  Skinner,  ii.  C19. — Salmon,  ii,  71,  72. 
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therefore  they  do  hereby  prohibit  and  discharge  all  ministers 
and  preachers  who  are  discharged  by  the  judicatories  of  the 
established  church  of  Scotland  ....  to  preach  or  to  exer- 
cise any  part  of  the  ministerial  function  within  the  said 
churches,  or  in  any  part  of  the  said  parishes,  nor  in  their  own 
houses,  except  allenarly  before  those  in  their  own  family,  and 
none  others1 ." 

This  order  had  not  the  designed  effect,  for  the  people 
would  not  go  near  the  presbyterian  preachers,  but  came  to  the 
manses  which  the  clergy  still  retained,  and  where  they  minis- 
tered to  them.  The  presbyteries  then  took  out  decrees  of  ejec- 
tion, which  were  illegally  executed  immediately,  instead  of 
giving  forty  days'  warning,  according  to  law.  From  the  treat- 
ment of  one  of  these  worthy  confessors,  we  may  learn  the  fate 
of  the  whole  of  them.  The  magistrates  of  Aberdeen  had 
some  share  in  the  patronage  of  the  church  of  Nigg,  which 
was  then  filled  by  Mr.  James  Maitland,  the  minister  of  Forgue's 
brother ;  and  on  the  9th  of  February  they  sent  their  re- 
corder and  factor  to  a  corner  of  the  parish,  and  convened  some 
of  the  inhabitants.  They  required  them  to  depone  super  ingui- 
rendis  all  they  knew  of  their  minister,  particularly  if  he  prayed 
for  the  pretender  as  king  James,  or  observed  a  fast  previous  to 
his  arrival  in  Scotland,  or  a  thanksgiving  after  it.  None  of 
them  could  answer  these  questions  in  the  affirmative,  except 
one  person.  The  magistrates  ordered  Mr.  Maitland  to  de- 
liver up  the  keys  of  his  church,  and  to  depart  the  parish  im- 
mediately ;  and  they  conferred  the  church  and  parish  on  a  Mr. 
Farquhar,  who  was  a  man  of  bad  fame  and  immoral  life,  hav- 
ing begotten  two  children  in  fornication,  and  having  changed 
from  the  church  to  popery,  from  which  having  been  reclaimed 
by  Dr.  George  Garden,  he  apostatised  to  quakerism,  and  then 
to  presbytery  ;  after  that  he  became  independent ;  and  finally, 
seeing  the  scarcity  of  presbyterian  teachers  and  the  chance  of 
a  good  living,  he  turned  presbyterian  again,  and  now  he  re- 
ceived the  reward  of  his  last  change  in  the  church  and  parish 
of  Nigg.  On  the  4th  of  July,  Farquhar  ejected  Mr.  Maitland 
from  his  manse,  and  threw  his  furniture  out  of  doors  in  a  very 
rainy  day,  whereby  it  was  entirely  spoilt2. 

The  violent  and  barbarous  manner  in  which  the  clergy 
were  treated  also  extended  to  infants  and  sucklings  ;  for  the 
clergy  being  obliged  to  abscond,  the  people  of  their  commu- 
nion had  great  difficulty  in  accomplishing  the  baptism  of  their 
children,  many  of  whom  were  kept  for  nearly  two  years  with- 

1  Representation,  89,  90.  2  Ibid.  93,  91. 
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out  baptism  rather  than  submit  to  its  desecration  by  the  pres- 
byterian  teachers.  Three  substantial  burgesses  of  Aberdeen 
were  fined  by  the  magistrates  <£'20  Scots,  for  refusing  to  be- 
tray the  clergymen's  names  who  had  baptised  their  children 
clandestinely.  This  not  deterring  others,  they  sent  a  procla- 
mation round  by  the  drum,  intimating  to  the  inhabitants,  that 
if  any  did  have  their  children  baptized  by  any  other  than  the 
established  preachers,  or  did  not  register  the  name  both  of  the 
child  and  the  person  who  baptized  him,  they  should  be  fined, 
— a  merchant  in  sixty  pounds  ;  a  tradesman,  being  a  freeman, 
forty  pounds;  and  every  other  inhabitant  who  were  not  free- 
men, twenty  pounds  Scots  ;  and  this  in  the  face  of  the  Tole- 
ration Act,  which  relieved  the  episcopal  clergy  of  all  pains 
and  penalties1.  At  a  quarter  sessions  held  in  the  city  of 
Aberdeen,  there  was  a  larger  attendance  of  justices  than 
usual,  and  among  them  men  who  understood  the  laws  and  had 
some  regard  to  justice.  Many  of  the  clergy  were  cited  be- 
fore them,  but  alter  two  days'  hearing  the  justices  decided 
that  their  court  was  not  one  competent  to  try  the  clergy,  as  the 
causes  were  ecclesiastical.  This  was  a  disappointment  that 
the  presbyteries  had  not  expected,  and  they  "  defamed  the 
justices  by  most  malicious  and  lying  calumnies  at  home,  and 
employed  their  hackney  writer  Ridpath  [at  London]  to  pub- 
lish them  to  the  world  in  his  Flying  Post."  The  ministers 
contrived  that  their  svnod  should  meet  at  the  same  time  with 
the  justices,  in  the  expectation  that  they  would  be  able  to  di- 
rect them  how  to  act  against  the  clergy;  but  their  decision 
was  a  great  disappointment  in  many  respects.  They  resolved, 
however,  to  prosecute  the  clergy  before  the  court  of  justiciary 
at  Edinburgh,  and  the  synod  sent  four  of  their  number  to 
direct  the  process.  Ten  of  the  clergy  of  the  diocese  of  Aber- 
deen were  cited  to  Edinburgh,  and  about  seventy  witnesses, 
upon  the  16th  of  December.  The  court  sustained  the  sen- 
tences of  deposition  by  the  presbyteries,  and  sentenced  the 
clergy  "  to  cede  and  restore  their  respective  churches  and  glebes, 
and  to  deliver  the  church  utensils  to  the  presbyterian  intrants 
betwixt  that  and  the  1st  of  February,  1718;  and  to  remove 
from  their  houses  and  manses  betwixt  that  and  the  8th  of 
April  following;  and  to  give  bond  and  bail  enacted  in  the 
the  books  of  adjournal,  of  <£10  sterling,  as  aforesaid.  2dlv, 
to  give  bond  and  bail  that  they  shall  not  disturb  nor  molest 
the  intrants  in  the  peaceable  possession,  as  aforesaid,  un- 
der the  penalty  of  500  merks  Scots.     3dly.  They  were  fined 

1  Representation,  97. 
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in  the  sum  of  <£25  sterling,  to  be  paid  to  tho  pursuers  [plain- 
tiff's] in  name  of  damages  and  expenses.  4thly.  They  vver^ 
prohibited  and  discharged  to  preach  or  exercise  any  part  of 
the  ministerial  function  within  their  respective  parishes,  or 
thereafter,  under  the  penalty  of  500  merks  Scots.  And 
lastly,  they  were  ordained  to  be  carried  to  prison,  and  there 
to  remain,  till  the  said  tine  was  paid  and  bond  and  bail 
given1."  The  foregoing  is  corroborated  by  one  of  Wodrow's 
correspondents,  who  says,  "  Saturday's  post  brought  up  the 
criminal  letters  against  all  the  episcopal  ministers  in  the 
bounds  of  the  synod  of  Aberdeen ;  so  that  there  will  not  be  an 
episcopal  minister  in  all  their  bounds  that  will  either  enjoy 
church  or  benefice,  except  those  who  kept  very  calm  in  time 
of  rebellion,  —  Mr.  Burnet,  at  Monymusk  ;  Mr.  Hay,  of 
Udnie,  and  his  brother  at  Monquhitter.  The  two  Maitlands 
are  to  be  cast  out  among  the  rest.  But  nothing  could  be  done 
against  the  justices  at  the  time,"  whom  they  petitioned  the 
court  of  session  to  fine  and  punish2. 

Mr.  Lunan,  at  Daviot,  and  Mr.  White,  at  Mary-Coulter, 
being  both  about  eighty,  and  unable  to  travel,  were  referred 
to  the  circuit  court  at  Aberdeen  in  May  next.  Mr.  Campbell, 
of  Alva,  in  Banffshire,  was  discharged  from  the  bar  in  conse- 
quence of  a  material  informality  in  his  indictment ;  but  Dun- 
class,  the  solicitor,  ordered  him  to  be  immediately  arrested  in 
the  court  till  he  should  receive  a  new  indictment,  or  subscribe 
an  allegation  unworthy  of  him.  He  was  thrown  into  gaol, 
where  he  lay  till  the  end  of  Fel>ruary.  Mr.  Lunan  did  not  live 
long  after  this  persecution,  but  he  kept  his  church  to  the  last, 
and  was  succeeded  by  his  son,  Patrick  Lunan,  who  was  placed 
in  it  by  the  favour  of  the  patron  and  the  affection  of  the  pa- 
rishioners3. He  was,  like  his  father,  a  man  of  singular  inte- 
grity, simplicity  of  heart,  and  noble  piety  ;  and  when,  after 
several  years'  possession  of  the  church,  but  not  of  the  stipend, 
he  was  expelled,  his  parishioners  all  adhered  to  him,  and 
formed  the  congregation  whose  descendants  still  meet  at 
Mieklefolla  ;  but  they  worshipped  God  in  the  open  air.  without 
any  shelter.  Bishop  Petrie  succeeded  this  good  man,  and 
erected  a  chapel,  to  which  many  of  the  congregation  at  pre- 
sent travel  upwards  of  six  miles  every  Sunday4. 

It  might  now  be  expected,  says  the  author  of  the  Repre- 
sentation of  the  State  of  the  Church,  "  that,  glutted  with  the 
spoils  of  the  churches'  revenues,  and  the  exorbitant  fines  of 

1  Representation,  103.  2  Wodrow's  Correspondence,  ii.  226,  227. 
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tlfese  legal  episcopal  incumbents  arbitrarily  ejected,  to  make 
room  for  the  sacrilegious  intruders  into  the  office,  and  usurpers 
of  the  spiritual  authority  of  the  sacred  priesthood,  they  would 
sit  down  contented  with  the  havock  they  had  made.     But  it 
soon  appeared  their  malice  was  not  to  be  satisfied,  and  that 
the  enjoyment  of  what  they  had  thus  injuriously  wrested  from 
their  pious  and  peaceable  neighbours  could  give  no  pleasure, 
whilst  there  were  any  of  the  orthodox  and  catholic  clergy 
remaining  to  bear  witness,  by  their  patience  and  perseverance, 
to  suffering  truth.     Accordingly,  they  severely  threatened  all 
that  were  of  the  communion  of  the   church,  who  were  now 
deprived  of  the  opportunity  of  the  public  worship,  if  they 
should  assemble  together  in  private  with  their  persecuted  pas- 
tors, that  they  would  proceed  against  them  according  to  the 
late  act  of  parliament  for  preventing  and  punishing  riots,  &c. 
The  conscientious  zeal  of  the  good  people  for  the  regular  wor- 
ship, being  nothing  abated  by  these  menaces,  but  choosing 
rather  to  suffer  outward   affliction  than  incur  the   guilt  or 
hazard  the  contagion  of  the  deplorable  schism,  their  next  and 
last  expedient  (to  root  out  episcopacy,  and  give  a  finishing 
stroke  to  what  they  had  been  so  long,  either  by  secret  fraud 
or  open  violence,  seeking  to  destroy)  is  by  plundering  and 
distressing  the  few  indigent  clergy  who  read  the  liturgy  in 
their  own  houses.      Accordingly,  their  rage  was  with  great 
violence  discharged  on  the  rev.   Mr.   Murray,  in  Aberdeen, 
who,  on  the  6th  of  this  instant  (May),  was  by  the  justices  of 
the  peace   fined  in  .£20  sterling,  and  forbid  to  exercise  any 
part  of  his  ministerial  function  within  the  shire  of  Aberdeen. 
And  to  add  to  the  cruelty  of  this  treatment,  on   the   12th   he 
was  summoned  to  make  payment  of  the  fine  in  fifteen  days, 
or  that  they  would  seize  and  distrain  his  effects.     The  clerk  of 
the  said  justices  at  the  same  time,  instigated  rather  by  their 
principles  than  by  any  necessity  for  such  oppression,  exacted 
half  a  guinea  of  him  for  the  extract  of  his  sentence.     It  is 
not  the  meanest  instance  of  their  malice  in  all  their  prosecu- 
tions, that  the  clerks   of  the  several  presbyteries  have   been 
most  exorbitant  in  their  fees  for  the  extracts  of  the  processes 
of  the  several  episcopal  ministers  whom  they  have  taken  upon 
them  to  prosecute.     The  same  spirit  still  works  in  them,  and 
from    the  several  paroxysms  of  the  party's  rage,  it  is  to  be 
feared  the  orthodox,  religious,  and  pious  remains  of  the  epis- 
copal communion  in  Scotland,  will  be  left  without  a  shepherd, 
exposed  to  the  ravenings  of  devouring  wolves,  pretended  shep- 
herds who  entered  not  by  the  door,  but  climbed  up   another 
way  of  their  own  devising,   and  unheard  of  in  the  catholic 
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church  for  1500  years  ;  and  who  seek  rather  themselves  their 
interest,  power,  and  authority,  than  the  establishment  of  truth, 
peace,  or  brotherly  love — the  doctrines  of  the  meek  and  holy 
Jesus1." 

It  is  refreshing  in  the  midst  of  so  many  calamities  to 
have  to  narrate  one  little  episode  in  the  history  of  our  church 
"  that  trusted  home  might  yet  enkindle"  an  union  of  the 
churches.  The  christians  in  Egypt  were  at  this  time  suffer- 
ing persecution  from  their  Turkish  masters  ;  and  Arsenius,  the 
metropolitan  of  Thebais,  had  come  to  London,  in  order  to 
solicit  assistance  from  the  church  of  England  for  their  suffer- 
ing brethren.  Bishop  Campbell  became  acquainted  with 
Arsenius,  and  casually  broached  the  proposition  of  an  union 
of  the  churches  ;  and  finding  the  Egyptian  disposed  to  view 
it  favourably,  he  then  made  the  proposal  known  to  bishop 
Gadderar  and  the  non-juring  bishops  in  London.  At  first 
they  were  all  favourable  to  the  proposal,  and  some  articles  of 
agreement  were  drawn  up  and  translated  into  Greek  by  bishop 
Spincks,  and  presented  to  Arsenius,  that  he  might  commu- 
nicate them  to  the  eastern  church.  These  proposals  were  in 
number  twelve,  to  which  was  added  a  declaration,  expressing 
wherein  they  agreed  and  wherein  they  disagreed  with  the 
Oriental  church-  There  were  five  points,  however,  in  which 
bishop  Campbell  and  his  coadjutors  declared  that  they  could 
not  agree  with  the  eastern  church,  viz. — "  1st.  They  do  not 
allow  the  same  authority  to  the  canons  of  general  councils 
which  is  due  to  the  Sacred  Scripture.  2dly.  They  cannot  pay 
any  kind  of  worship  to  the  blessed  Virgin,  3dly.  Nor  pray 
to  saints  nor  angels.  4th ly.  Nor  give  any  religious  venera- 
tion to  images.  5thly.  Nor  worship  the  host  in  the  Eucha- 
ristic  sacrifice."  From  England,  Arsenius  went  to  Russia, 
and  he  mentioned  the  above  proposal  to  the  emperor  Peter  the 
Great,  and  also  shewed  him  the  proposition  of  the  non-juring 
bishops.  His  majesty  not  only  approved  of  the  design,  but 
directed  one  of  his  clergy,  of  the  order  of  Archimandrites  or 
chiefs  of  monasteries,  from  amongst  whom  the  bishops  are 
always  chosen,  to  assure  bishop  Campbell  and  his  brethren  of 
his  readiness  to  promote  so  good  a  work  by  all  the  means  in 
his  power.  Here  this  matter  rested  for  the  present,  after  a  let- 
ter of  thanks  had  been  returned  to  the  emperor2. 

The  Assembly  met  on  the  2d  of  May,  and  the  earl  of 
Rothes  was  again  sent  down  as  commissioner.  It  appears 
that  "  the  course  of  defection  on  which  the  church  of  Scotland 

1  Representation,  104 — 107.         2  Skinner's  Ecclesiastical  History,  ii.  635. 
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had  entered  became  more  and  more  apparent  every  year,  and 
the  Assembly  of  1717  was  guilty  of  several  acts  more  glar- 
ingly evil  than  those  of  its  predecessors  l."  Mr.  Simson,  pro- 
fessor of  divinity  in  the  university  of  Glasgow,  had  been  covertly 
introducing  Socinian  doctrines;  and  having  appealed  from  the 
presbytery  to  the  Assembly,  he  was  merely  suspended  from 
teaching,  and  from  the  exercise  of  any  ecclesiastical  function. 
While,  says  Dr.  M'Crie,  "  the  Assembly  refused  to  condemn 
Arminian  and  Pelagian  errors,  they  were  forward  to  fix  the 
stfgma  of  Antinomianism  on  some  articles  of  gospel  truth. 
The  presbytery  of  Auchterarier  having,  with  the  view  of 
checking  the  progress  of  legal  doctrine  within  their  bounds, 
laid  down  the  following  proposition  among  others: — "  That 
it  is  not  sound  and  orthodox  to  teach  that  we  must  forsake 
sin,  in  order  to  our  coining  to  Christ,  and  instating  us  in  the 
covenant  of  grace  ;  the  General  Assembly,  on  the  same  day 
on  which  they  dismissed  tlie  first  process  against  Mr.  Simson, 
declared  'their  abhorrence  of  the  aforesaid  proposition,  as  un- 
sound and  most  detestable2."'  "  And  the  presbytery  of  Auch- 
terarder  was  commanded  to  answer  to  the  commission  what 
they  could  design  by  such  a  proposition.  Against  this  harsh 
sentence  of  the  Assembly,  several  of  the  best  ministers  of  the 
church  remonstrated,  but  could  not  prevent  its  passing."' 
Again,  "  The  strong  terms  in  which  the  Assembly  condemned 
the  proposition  already  quoted,  will  scarcely  excite  surprise, 
when  the  sentence  is  viewed  as  pronounced  by  polemical  dis- 
putants. Yet  the  full  amount  of  that  polemical  asperity  which 
dictated  a  censure  so  severe  against  a  proposition  certainly 
true,  though  somewhat  loosely  expressed,  could  not  be  entirely 
accounted  for  without  a  closer  view  of  the  course  adopted  by 
the  Neonomians3." 

Another  attempt  was  to  have  been  made  for  the  restora- 
tion of  the  representative  of  the  elder  branch  of  the  house  of 
Stuart.  Charles  XII.,  the  brave  king  of  Sweden,  resented 
king  George  as  elector  of  Hanover,  having  entered  into  a  con- 
federacy with  the  enemies  of  his  kingdom  during  his  seclu- 
sion in  Turkey  ;  and  in  consequence,  he  determined  to  invade 
Scotland  with  12,000  veteran  Swedes,  with  arms  and  ammuni- 
tion for  15,000  men  whom  he  had  reason  to  expect  would  join 
his  standard.  This  project  was  much  better  concerted  than 
the  earl  of  Marr's  enterprise  ;  a  few  days  would  have  been 
sufficient  to  have  transported  the  Swedes  to  the  eastern  coast 

1  Hetherington,  203.  2  Testimony  Ass.  Synod  of  Orig.  Seceders,  43. 

3  Hetheiington,  204,  205. 
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of  Scotland  ;  the  highlanders  would  have  been  in  arms,  and 
the  adherents  of  the  exiled  prince  would  all  have  joined  the 
invader,  and  a  battle  might  perhaps  have  decided  the  contro- 
versy betwixt  the  rival  princes.  But  a  discovery  of  the  design 
put  an  end  to  the  project,  and  Charles  having  been  killed  the 
following  year,  James  bad  no  farther  hope  from  that  quarter l. 

1718. — An  act  of  indemnity  having  been  passed  last  year, 
gave  the  church  a  short  respite  from  her  afflictions,  and  the 
episcopal  clergy  were  again  permitted  to  perform  divine  ser- 
vice in  a  public  manner,  without  let  or  molestation.  In  tbe 
early  part  of  this  year,  bishop  Christie,  the  friend  of  bishop 
Sage,  died,  of  whom  nothing  more  is  known  than  that  he  re- 
tained the  affection  and  esteem  of  his  brethren.  Bishop  Rose, 
acting  as  metropolitan,  considered  it  necessary  to  make  some 
additions  to  tbe  episcopate  ;  so  that  in  the  event  of  a  restora- 
tion of  tbe  exiled  family  to  tbe  throne,  which  they  all  seemed 
to  contemplate,  there  might  not  be  again  any  necessity  to  ap- 
ply to  England  for  a  new  consecration.  He  selected  Mr. 
Arthur  Millar,  who  had  been  ejected  from  the  church  aud  pa- 
rish of  Inveresk,  in  the  diocese  of  Edinburgh,  at  the  revolution, 
and  Mr.  William  Irvine,  who  had  been  barbarously  rabbled 
out  of  his  parish  of  Kirkmichael,  in  the  diocese  of  Glasgow. 
Mr.  Millar  was  particularly  active  in  promoting  the  fund  and 
subscriptions  formerly  mentioned,  for  the  subsistence  of  the 
rabbled  and  deprived  clergy  that  were  reduced  to  a  state  of 
starvation.  He  made  several  journeys  to  Ireland,  where  he 
was  most  kindly  received  by  the  bishops  of  that  church,  and 
from  whom  he  received  liberal  subscriptions.  The  duke  of 
Ormond,  the  lord  lieutenant,  also  granted  him  a  brief,  by 
whose  authority  collections  were  made  in  all  the  churches.  Mr. 
Millar  and  Mr.  Irvine  were  therefore  consecrated  by  bishop 
Rose,  assisted  by  bishop  Fullarton  and  bishop  Falconar,on  the 
22d  of  October,  in  bishop  Rose's  chapel  in  Edinburgh;  but 
they  had  no  dioceses  assigned  to  them  2. 

The  oath  of  abjuration  was  very  objectionable  to  the  clergy, 
and  also  to  the  greater  part  of  the  presbyterian  ministers. 
Wodrow  says,  he  knew  many  in  all  parts  of  the  country  who 
had  objections,  and  felt  "  difficulties  from  the  oath  not  an- 
swering the  ends  of  its  imposition,  and  its  being  really  no  test 
of  loyalty,  and  consequently  an  useless  imposition ;  and  least 
of  all  a  proper  test  for  ministers,  who  pray  every  day  oftener 

1  Tindal's  Continuation,  ii.  75. 

2  MS.  Memoirs  of  the  Episcopal  Church  of  Scotland. — List  of  Consecrations, 
p.  38.— Primitive  Truth  and  Order,  Appendix,  520.— Keith's  Catalogue,  Ap- 
pendix, 526. — Skinner's  Ecclesiastical  Hist.  ii.  621.— Perceval's  Apology,  254. 
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than  once  for  king  George,  and  have  and  will  appear  to  their 
utmost  for  him  in  every  case.  And  the  praying  for  him  being 
a  plain  Scripture  command,  and  nowise  a  homologation  of 
sinful  laws,  it  is  a  sufficient  test,  and  more,  at  least  as  much, 
trying  to  the  episcopal  clergy, because  done  before  their  hearers, 
than  swearing;  and  I  dare  assert  it,  there  is  not  an  episcopa- 
lian minister  in  Scotland  who  prays  for  king  George,  but  will 
swear  allegiance  to  him,  and  take  this  oath;  or  if  they  have 
any  difficulty,  it  is  only  from  the  abjuration  of  the  Pretender, 
which  no  presbyterian  minister  I  know  of  has  any  strait  about. 
Others  have  difficulties  from  their  people,  and  giving  offence 
to  them,  who  are  not  capable  of  being  persuaded  but  that  the 
oath  involves  a  homologation  of  the  Union,  at  least  of  patron- 
ages, or  the  English  ceremonies1." 

Ox  the  21st  of  August  the  exiled  prince  married  the  prin- 
cess Clementina,  third  daughter  of  prince  James  Sobieski,  ihe 
eldest  son  of  John  Sobieski,  the  king  of  Poland,  who  gained 
that  memorable  victory  over  the  Turks  when  they  were  be- 
sieging Vienna.  Her  mother  was  the  daughter  of  the  duke  of 
Newburgh,  the  eldest  branch  of  the  Palatine  family.  The 
princess  Sobieski  was  seized  at  Inspruck,  on  her  journey  to 
Italy,  by  the  emperor's  orders,  and  kept  prisoner  there  a  con- 
siderable time ;  but  she  found  means  to  escape,  and  joined  her 
husband,  to  whom  she  bore  two  sons2. 

1719. — "About  the  year  1719,  the  heat  of  persecution 
abating,  the  episcopal  clergy  began  their  public  offices  of  read- 
ing prayers,  administering  the  holy  sacrament,  and  preaching 
the  doctrines  of  Christianity.  They  have  it  for  a  principle 
not  to  disturb  the  peace  of  the  kingdom  they  belong  to,  but 
rather  to  suffer  the  greatest  hardships,  and  in  patience  to  pos- 
sess their  souls3."  There  was  a  bill  introduced  into  parlia- 
ment on  the  20th  of  February,  entituled  "An  Act  for  strength- 
ening the  Protestant  Interest  in  these  Kingdoms,"  which  was 
intended  to  repeal  the  Act  to  prevent  Occasional  Conformity, 
and  the  Act  to  prevent  the  Growth  of  Schism.  It  was  proposed 
that  persons  who  came  to  qualify  themselves  for  any  office 
should  acknowledge  the  Holy  Scriptures  to  be  of  divine  in- 
spiration, and  to  declare  their  faith  in  the  Holy  Trinity.  But 
the  spirit  of  infidelity  had  fallen  so  heavily  upon  all  the  upper- 
classes  of  society — the  age  of  Laodicean  lukewarmness  had  so 
deadened  their  perceptions  of  sacred  things,  that  this  simple 
proposal  was  rejected,  as  being  too  great  a  restraint  on  free- 
born  Englishmen ! 4 

Correspondence,  ii.  409.  J  Salmon,  ii.  85. 

MS.  Memoirs,  9.  4  Ibid.  ii.  88— Skinner,  ii.  620. 
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On  the  6th  of  March  an  express  arrived  from  France, 
bringing  intelligence  that  the  Spaniards  were  making  great 
preparations  at  Cadiz  for  an  invasion  of  the  realm  of  England, 
and  that  their  fleet  would  put  to  sea  about  the  middle  of 
March.  The  king  communicated  this  intelligence  to  both 
houses  of  parliament,  and  demanded  farther  supplies  to  main- 
tain his  crown  against  his  rival.  That  prince  arrived  at  Ma- 
drid on  the  26th,  in  one  of  the  king  of  Spain's  carriages,  and 
attended  by  his  life-guards,  and  he  was  received  with  all  the 
honours  usually  shewn  to  a  crowned  head.  Government  im- 
mediately issued  a  proclamation,  offering  a  reward  of  £5,000 
for  the  arrest  of  the  duke  of  Ormond,  £i,000  for  every  attainted 
peer,  and  £500  for  every  gentleman  under  the  degree  of  a 
peer.  A  reward  of  £1000  was  offered  for  the  apprehension  of 
the  earl  of  Lucan,  who,  with  several  officers,  had  landed  in 
Ireland,  to  raise  men  to  co-operate  with  the  Spaniards  and 
highlanders  in  Scotland.  On  the  4th  April,  the  earls  Marischal 
and  Seaforth,  and  the  marquis  of  Tullibardine,  with  about. 
400  Spaniards,  landed  in  Kintail  in  Rosshire,  and  brought 
arms  for  two  thousand  men.  General  Wightman,  with  the 
troops  under  his  command,  advanced  to  meet  the  Spaniards, 
who  had  been  joined  by  about  sixteen  hundred  highlanders, 
and  totally  routed  them  at  the  pass  of  Genshields.  The  high- 
landers dispersed,  but  the  Spaniards  surrendered  themselves  as 
prisoners  of  war.  The  earl  of  Seaforth,  the  commander  of  the  in- 
vading forces,  was  wounded  in  the  shoulder  ;  but  who,  with  the 
other  two  noblemen,  made  his  escape  to  the  Orkneys1.  Are- 
ward  of  £2000  each  was  offered  for  the  apprehension  of  any  of 
them.  In  Scotland,  says  Tindal,  "  there  appeared  no  remains 
of  rebellion.  The  chiefs  being  retired,  the  highlanders  surren- 
dered their  arms,  and  the  regency  seemed  to  fear  no  disturbance 
from  that  quarter,  nor  had  they  any  orders  to  give.  However, 
the  evil  was  not  quite  cured,  of  which  were  seen  now  and 
then  some  strange  proofs.  At  Edinburgh  alone,  five  minis- 
ters cited  before  the  magistrates,  refused  to  acknowledge  king 
George,  and  their  churches  were  forced  to  be  shut  up2." 

When  the  established  episcopacy  of  England  was  treated 
with  so  much  disrespect  as  it  had  been,  the  persecuted  pre- 
lacy of  Scotland  could  not  expect  much  tender  regard.  An 
act  was  passed  in  April  "  for  making  more  effectual  the  laws 
appointing  the  oaths  for  the  security  of  the  government  to  be 
taken  by  ministers  of  churches  and  meeting-houses  in  Scot- 

1  Salmon,  ii.  92,  93— Culloden  Papers,  73.  2  Tindal,  ii.  121-136. 
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land  V  By  this  act  every  episcopal  clergyman  that  performed 
divine  service  in  any  meeting-house  or  chapel  within  Scotland 
without  having  taken  the  oaths  in  terms  of  queen  Anne's  To- 
leration, and  praying  for  king  George  by  name,  and  the  royal 
family,  was  to  suffer  six  months'  imprisonment,  and  to  have 
his  meeting-house  shut  up  for  six  months.  Every  dwelling- 
house  where  nine  or  more  persons,  besides  the  family,  were 
present  during  divine  service,  was  declared  to  be  a  meeting- 
house within  the  meaning  of  this  act.  Tindal  informs  us, 
that  five  of  the  clergy  suffered  imprisonment  under  this  se- 
vere act,  but  Mr.  Skinner  says, — "  The  description  of  what 
was  to  be  deemed  a  meeting-house  liable  to  the  penalty,  al- 
lowed them  a  certain  degree  of  legal  freedom,  and  even  encou- 
raged them  to  depend  upon  further  connivance  from  those  to 
whom  the  execution  of  the  law  was  committed." 

The  seeds  of  a  schism,  that  afterwards  took  deep  root, 
were  sown  at  this  time,  in  consequence  of  the  persecution  that 
the  church  endured  at  the  hands  of  the  presbyterians.  And 
the  people  being  determined  to  worship  God  by  the  English 
liturgy,  they  resolved  to  have  qualified  clergymen  to  officiate, 
as  most  of  the  Scottish  clergy  (from  principle)  still  declined  to 
take  the  oaths.  The  following  letter  will  shew  the  distress 
into  which  the  clergy  were  thrown,  betwixt  what  they  consi- 
dered their  duty  and  the  impatience  of  their  flocks.  It  was 
from  the  ejected  incumbent  of  the  town  and  parish  of  Forfar, 
to  bishop  Rose,  and  is  dated  Forfar,  August  4,  1719:— 

"  May  it  please  your  lordship : — The  people  of  our  town, 
and  country  about,  being  generally  averse  from  joining  the 
presbyterian  worship;  and  having  been  so  long  deprived  of 
the  benefit  of  public  worship  performed  by  an  episcopal  mi- 
nister, that  they  begin  to  find  the  dismal  effects  of  it,  both 
among  their  children  and  those  of  greater  age;  and  seeing 
that  the  government  hath  shut  us  up,  who  are  their  own  minis- 
ters, under  such  circumstances  (which  grow  still  worse  and 
worse),  that  they  can  have  no  reasonable  expectation  of  being 
relieved  by  us  in  that  particular;  our  magistrates,  together 
with  some  gentlemen  in  the  neighbourhood  (though  very  well 
affected  yet),  have  resolved  to  call  a  man  who  is  qualified  ac- 
cording to  law,  and  set  up  a  meeting-house  in  this  town,  only 
they  want  your  lordship's  permission,  without  which  I  cannot 
give  my  countenance  unto  it,  and  which,  if  they  had,  I  doubt 

1  Salmon,  ii.  90. 
VOL.  IV.  X 
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not  but  they  would  oblige  the  gentleman  whom  they  call,  both 
to  undertake  and  to  act  in  subordination  to  my  ministry  in 
this  congregation ;  whereas,  on  the  other  hand,  if  I  shall  go 
about  to  oppose  them  (they  are  so  bent  and  firmly  resolved 
upon  the  thing),  it  will  raise  a  woful  schism  among  us. 
Wherefore  I  have  despatched  an  express  with  this  line  unto 
your  lordship,  not  only  informing  you  (according  to  my  duty), 
but  also  humbly  entreating  you  may  be  pleased  to  consider  it 
as  a  matter  of  the  greatest  importance  with  respect  to  this 
place,  and  accordingly  to  grant  us  your  favourable  answer. 
For  though  I  cannot  partake  of  their  worship,  but  must  still 
continue  to  worship  God  in  my  own  house  as  before,  yet,  if 
your  lordship  will  permit  me  to  give  countenance  to  their 
meeting-house,  the  schism  may  be  prevented;  all  things  may 
be  done  in  subordination  to  my  ministry,  and  we  may  be  kept 
in  unity  among  ourselves.  I  have  presumed  to  write  the  fore- 
going lines  unto  your  lordship;  and  if  you  shall  think  fit  that 
I  come  and  speak  with  you  farther  upon  that  affair,  you  shall 
be,  God  willing,  very  readily  attended  by,  my  lord,  your  lord- 
ship's most  obedient  son,  and  most  humble  servant, 

Al.  Small1." 
It  does  not  appear  what  answer  bishop  Rose  had  returned 
to  the  above  letter,  nor  how  this  affair  had  been  adjusted ;  but 
it  is  very  likely  that  wilful  men  would  have  their  own  way. 

1720. — In  the  beginning  of  the  month  of  March,  bishop 
Rose  had  a  fainting  fit,  but  from  which  he  recovered;  but  on 
the  20th  of  the  same  month  he  went  to  his  sister's  house  in  the 
Canongate,  to  visit  his  brother,  who  was  then  in  bad  health, 
and  died  there  of  another  fainting  fit,  in  the  74th  year  o  his 
age.  He  governed  the  church  as  a  metropolitan,  from  the 
death  of  archbishop  Ross  in  1704,  and,  "  during  all  that  long 
period  [from  the  Revolution,  1688]  the  episcopal  church  of 
Scotland  had  profound  peace  within  herself,  whatever  heavy 
afflictions  she  groaned  under  from  the  state  and  presbyterian 
kirk ;  yet  all  the  clergy,  generally  speaking,  were  of  one  mind; 
no  factions  nor  divisions  among  them ;  whatever  sparks  of  these 
did  begin  to  appear  were  wisely  extinguished  by  the  vigi- 
lance of  the  pious  Dr.  Rose,  the  bishop  of  Edinburgh,  the 
longest-lived  of  any  of  the  ante-revolution  bishops  [in  either 
kingdom],  and  on  whom  alone  all  the  government  of  the  epis- 

*  Original  Letter  in   the  possession   of  the  Rev.  John  Marshall,    first   pub- 
lished in  the  Episcopal  Magazine  for  January,  1837,  p.  15. 
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copal  church  in  Scotland  devolved  for  many  years  before  his 
death 1."  He  commendably  supported  the  dignity  of  an  office 
more  weighty  than  lucrative  through  a  calamitous  course  of 
thirty-three  years,  and  for  a  long  time  struggled  with  a  grievous 
indisposition  of  body,  and  was  at  last,  in  great  mercy  to  him- 
self, relieved  from  all  his  labours  in  the  74th  year  of  his  age,but 
to  the  heavy  grief  of  his  friends  and  the  church.  He  was  a  man 
whom  it  was  acknowledged  by  all  that  knew  him,  that  "  for  all 
the  virtues  which  adorn  the  gentleman  or  the  scholar,  the 
christian  or  the  bishop,  he  was  scarcely  equalled,  and  could 
not  be  excelled.  What  a  valuable  pilot  he  was  while  he  steered 
the  helm  of  our  tossed  vessel,  was  but  too  sensibly  known 
by  some  unhappy  divisions  which  followed  soon  after  his 
death 2."  He  was  buried  in  the  cemetery  which  surrounds 
the  ruined  church  of  Restalrig,  on  the  Wednesday  after  his 
decease.  Bishop  Keith  says  that  he  was  one  of  his  presbyters 
in  the  city  of  Edinburgh,  from  Pentecost,  anno  1713,  to  the  time 
of  his  death,  and  describes  him  as  "  as  a  sweet-natured  man, 
and  of  a  venerable  aspect."  The  anonymous  author  of  the 
Memoirs  terms  him  "  the  incomparable  Dr.  Rose."  "  He  lived 
still  in  the  city  of  Edinburgh,  and  had  the  chance  to  outlive 
all  the  brethren  of  his  order,  and  all  the  bishops  likewise  in 
England,  who  had  been  possessed  of  sees  before  the  Revolu- 
tion ;  so  that  he  had  much  respect  paid  him,  not  only  by  the 
clergy  of  his  own  communion,  but  all  the  laity  also  of  both 
nations3." 

It  must  now  be  evident,  almost  to  demonstration,  that  the 
riotous  conduct  of  a  few  malcontents  in  Edinburgh  in  the  year 
1637,  was  not  the  effect  of  public  opinion  against  the  liturgy, 
but  wholly  the  work  of  a  faction.  From  what  we  have  seen  since 
the  Revolution,  neither  the  people  nor  the  clergy  were  averse  to 
liturgical  worship;  but,  on  the  contrary,  when  left  to  them- 
selves, they  desired  it,  and  resorted  to  it.  Indeed,  a  great  deal 
of  the  persecution  that  befel  the  church  at  this  time  was  directed 
against  the  liturgy,  from  a  sort  of  instinctive  and  well-grounded 
apprehension  that  the  sober  decency  of  the  manner,  and  the 
catholic  truth  of  the  matter,  would  gain  upon  the  hearts  and 
affections  of  the  people  whom  they  had  corrupted  from  the 
gospel  of  Christ  to  another  gospel4. 

The  two  grand  grievances  of  which  the  presbyterians 
complained  at  this  time,  were,  Patronages  and  Toleration. 
The  former  has  been  to  their  body  a  fruitful  source  of  division, 

1  MS.  Memoirs,  10.  2  Skinner,  ii.  621,622. 

3  Keith's  Catalogue,  64.  '  Gal.  i.  8,  9. 
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and  has  produced  a  considerable  number  of  denominations,  who 
all  claim  to  be  the  most  sound  and  orthodox  presbyterians ;  yet, 
strange  to  say,  they  will  neither  hold  fellowship  with  the  mother 
from  whom  they  have  separated,  nor  yet  with  each  other  !  The 
only  point  on  which  they  are  all  unanimous  is  in  the  repudia- 
tion of  patronage,  which  they  consider  deprives  the  people  of 
their  divine  right  to  elect  their  own  teachers,  and  dries  up 
the  "  marrow  of  modern  divinity."  Wodrovv  calls  it "  a  church- 
ruining  burthen" — "  the  re-imposition  of  that  burthen  hath 
been  the  greatest  crush  that  could  have  been  given  to  the  mi- 
nistry of  this  church." 

The  patient  man  says,  that  "  Man  is  born  to  trouble  as  the 
sparks  fly  upwards."  Churches  have  also  their  periods  of  af- 
fliction, as  well  as  individuals;  and  as  it  pleased  God  to  deli- 
ver over  the  church  of  Scotland  to  the  wrath  of  man,  there 
can  be  no  doubt  of  its  having  been  for  some  good  purpose.  Af- 
fliction is  the  instrument  by  which  He  fans  and  winnows  the 
chaff  from  the  wheat,  as  He  made  the  people  of  God  suffer 
adversity  and  oppression  in  Egypt  and  the  wilderness,  before  He 
brought  them  to  the  land  that  flowed  with  milk  and  honey. 
Indeed,  Christ  himself,  the  head  of  the  church,  was  exercised 
by  affliction  and  suffering,  for  the  great  work  of  her  redemp- 
tion : — "  For  it  became  Him  for  whom  are  all  things,  and  by 
whom  are  all  things,  in  bringing  many  sons  unto  glory,  to  make 
the  Captain  of  their  salvation  perfect  through  sufferings."  It 
becometh  not  the  disciple  to  be  above  his  master,  nor  the  body 
to  fare  better  than  its  Head.  He  afflicted  the  Scottish  branch 
of  the  vine,  and  purged  it,  that  it  might  bring  forth  good  fruit. 
He  laid  His  chastening  hand  upon  that  portion  of  his  church, 
that  He  might  teach  her  wisdom,  for  outward  prosperity  fre- 
quently hardens  the  heart: — "  I  spake  unto  thee  when  thou 
wast  in  prosperity,  but  thou  saidst  I  will  not  hear."  But  the 
church  can  now  say,  with  holy  David, — "  It  is  good  for  me  that 
I  have  been  afflicted,  that  I  might  learn  thy  statutes."  This 
severe  chastisement  which  she  underwent  made  her  cast  aside 
the  presumptuous  system  of  extemporary  worship,  that  dares 
to  address  God  with  less  circumspection  than  they  would  have 
spoken  to  fellow  sinners,  and  to  adopt  grave  and  orthodox 
prayers  and  services,  by  which  both  priest  and  people  humbly 
address  God  with  one  heart  and  one  mouth.  That  was  one 
blessed  cosummation  which  persecution  realized ;  but  one  sin 
still  remained  to  be  expelled,  the  extirpation  of  which  some 
internal  afflictions  afterwards  accomplished, — I  mean  a  secu- 
lar spirit. 

All  the  attempts  that  were  made  by  the  exiled  princes 
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and  their  friends  were  called  "wicked  and  unnatural  rebel- 
lions," and,  without  doubt,  rebellion  is  wicked  and  unnatural ; 
but  the  actors  did  not  think  that  they  were  rebelling  against 
their  lawful  sovereign.   James  had  been  driven  from  the  throne 
by  the  treachery  of  his  own  army  and  the  military  force  of  his 
son-in-law;  and  although  for  his  own  personal  safety  he  with- 
drew with  his  son  from  the  kingdom,  yet  he  never  ceased  to 
claim  the  crown,  nor  his  adherents  to  acknowledge  his  title. 
It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  merely  a  kw  individuals  in  Scot- 
land adhered  to  him  ;  it  is  unquestionable  that  throughout  the 
three  kingdoms  a  very  great  proportion  of  the  people  recog- 
nized his  rights,  and  heartily  wished  him  in  possession  of 
them.     When  he  and  his  son  attempted  to  invade  the  king- 
dom, it  was  for   the  purpose  of  recovering  that  of  which  he 
had  by  rebellion  and  force  been  deprived.    His  adherents  con- 
sidered James's  authority  as  lawful  and  as  binding  on  them; 
and  they  rose  in  arms,  not  under  the  detestable  character  of 
rebels,  but  as  obedient  subjects  to  the  command  of  their  lawful 
prince,  against  an  usurper.     The  achievement  of  the  prince 
of  Orange  can  only  be  viewed  either  as  rebellion  or  as  conquest; 
but  a  new  name  was  given  to  it  of  deliverance.     As  an  armed 
mediator,  the  prince  of  Orange  might  have  accomplished  our 
deli  verance  from  popery  and  arbitrary  power  without  dethroning 
his  father-in-law,  and  taking  possession  of  his  crown.  He  him- 
self seems  to  have  had  some  misgivings  on  this  subject ;  for  he 
offered  to  secure  the  succession  to  his  brother-in-law.  Although 
the  sceptre  had  for  ever  departed  from  that  renowned  house,  and 
we  can  now  perceive  it,  yet  our  ancestors  could  not  look  into  the 
womb  of  futurity,  and  foresee  or  prognosticate  that  which  we 
now  know.      They  could  not  call  it  rebellion  in  James  VII. 
and  his  son   to  attempt  the  recovery  of  the  crown  of  which 
they  had  been  forcibly  and  unjustly  deprived,  any  more  than 
it  was  in  Charles  II.  to  make  a  similar  attempt,  or  for  James 
himself  to  succeed  to  his  brother  against  the  efforts  of  the 
Whigs.     David  and  Joab  might  as  well  be  called  rebels  be- 
cause they  fought  against  Absolom,  who  had  usurped  his  fa- 
ther's throne,  and  recovered  it.     The  gallant  troops  that  con- 
quered at  Waterloo  might,  upon  the  same  principle,  be  called 
rebels,  because  they  opposed  the  prince  in  possession,  and 
recovered  the  throne  of  France  for  the  dethroned  monarch. 
So  that  whatever  has  been  said  on  the  sin  of  rebellion  in  this 
work  does  not  apply  to  this  particular  case,  inasmuch  as  the 
exiled  prince  sought  only  to  recover  possession  of  that  crown 
to  which  he  was  born  the  heir,  and  to  which  he  would  have 
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succeeded,  but  for  the  seizure  of  the  throne  by  his  brother-in- 
law,  the  prince  of  Orange. 

At  all  events  the  episcopalians  were  not  more  concerned 
in  these  enterprises  than  the  presbyterians  were,  for  both  par- 
ties stood  shoulder  to  shoulder  together,  but  the  whole  ven- 
geance of  the  government  fell  upon  the  former.  The  presby- 
terian  rnartyrology  is  entirely  composed  of  men  who  suffered 
for  rebellions  against  sovereigns  in  possession  by  unquestion- 
able and  undoubted  right,  and  for  whose  throne  there  were  no 
competitors.  In  this  case  there  was  a  competitor,  whom  his 
friends  thought  had  a  preferable  right,  and  that  the  longest 
sword  alone  could  settle  the  dispute  between  the  rival  claim- 
ants. The  prince  in  possession  held  the  longest  and  the 
sharpest  sword ;  and  he  exercised  it  with  excessive  rigour  on 
the  noblemen  and  gentlemen  who  were  so  unfortunate  as  to  fall 
into  his  hands.  The  exiled  prince  promised  a  full  indemnity 
to  all  that  had  been  opposed  to  him,  had  he  succeeded  in  his 
enterprise,  and  whom  the  law  would  then  have  called  both 
rebels  and  traitors.  The  church  has  ever  held  rebellion  to  be  a 
great  sin ;  but  so  many  good  men  and  fathers  of  the  church 
having  refused  the  oaths  to  the  revolution  government,  shewed 
that  they  did  not  account  their  adherence  to  their  oaths  to  the 
prince  and  his  heirs  to  whom  they  had  taken  them,  to  be  re- 
bellion. The  refusal  of  the  oaths  rested  on  a  different  prin- 
ciple from  the  rising  in  arms.  To  swear  to  the  revolution 
government  involved  them  in  perjury  as  well  as  in  a  direct 
falsehood  in  a  matter  of  fact;  for  the  prince  of  Orange  was 
not  James's  heir,  and  therefore  not  the  lawful  hereditary  sove- 
reign. But  the  Hanoverian  line  of  princes  obtained  posses- 
sion; and  the  powers  that  bo  are  ordained  of  God.  We  have 
our  Lord's  own  example,  teaching  us  to  submit  to  an  usurped 
government,  and  of  recognizing  its  divine  title — both  in  the 
case  of  the  tribute-money,  and  in  his  own  recognition  of 
Pilate's  power,  which  He  said  was  given  him  from  above.  The 
Roman  power  in  Judea  was  by  the  usurpation  of  conquest ; 
and  therefore  it  had,  perhaps,  been  better  for  our  ancestors  to 
have  eschewed  privy  conspiracy  and  rising  in  arms.  Had  He 
not  given  the  kingdom  to  another,  He  would  have  raised  up 
some  man  fitted  by  prudence  and  courage  to  have  recovered 
his  master's  throne,  and  would  not  have  suffered  incapable  ad- 
venturers, destitute  of  military  capacity  or  resources,  to  sacri- 
fice their  own  and  their  followers'  lives  and  properties,  without 
being  of  the  slightest  benefit  to  the  cause  they  wished  to  serve  ; 
but  only  to  entail  calamity  and  persecution  on  the  church. 
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CHAPTER  LXIII. 

ADMINISTRATION   OF   THE    RIGHT   REV.  JOHN  FULLARTON,  LORD 
BISHOP  OF  EDINBURGH. 

1720. — Meeting  of  the  clergy  of  Edinburgh— position  of  the  clergy. — Another 
meeting.— Bishop  Fullarton  elected  to  the  see  of  Edinburgh.— Falconar  elected 
bishop  of  Brechin — and  of  Fife.— Bishop  Fullarton's  letter. — James's  letter. 
— Answer  to  the  bishop's  address. 1721. — Clergy  of  the  diocese  of  Aber- 
deen elect  bishop  Campbell. — The  Usages. — Bishop  Hickes — bishop  Collier 
— Dr.  Brett — bishop  Spincks  — Bishop  Rose's  letter  and  proceedings. — The 
bishops  divided  in  opinion  on  the  usages. — Bishop  Falconar's  letter — the  pri- 
mate's letter. — The  liturgy  and  communion  service. — Assembly. — Popery. 

1722.— The  supremacy.— Lockhart's  letter. — Reflections.— Answer  to  Lock- 
hart's  letters. — Dr.  Leslie — his  death. — Proclamations. — Jesuits. — China. — 
Consecration  of  bishops  Cant  and  Freebairn. — Lockhart's  letter  respecting  the 
consecrations.— Bishop  Gadderar. — Meeting  of  the  College  of  Bishops— bullied 
by  Lockhart. — Diocese  of  Aberdeen. — Usages. — Formula. — General  Assembly 

—their  address. — "Marrow  of  modern    divinity." 1723.— The  English 

convocation.— Meeting  of  the  college— their  address. — Note,  prayers  for  the 
dead — the  formula.— Bishop  Falconar — his  letter. — A  letter  from  the  royal 
exile. — Bishop  Gadderar. — Communion  office. — Mr.  Cheyne's  vindication — 
backwardness  in  signing  the  formula. — Bishop's  second  letter. — Lockhart  in- 
censed at  bishop  Gadderar. — The  cry  of  Popery. — Lockhart's  character  of  the 
bishop  of  Aberdeen. — Death  of  bishop  Falconar. — Increase  of  episcopal  cha- 
pels.— Letter  from  Lockhart. — A  letter  from  the  bishops  to  the  prince. — 
Bishop  Gadderar. — The  connection  of  church  and  state. — The  royal  supre- 
macy .  — Reflections . 

1720. — The  author  of  the  Memoirs  already  named,  says, 
that  soon  after  the  death  of  "  that  valuable  and  worthy  pre- 
late," bishop  Rose,  the  clergy  of  Edinburgh,  and  the  imme- 
diate neighbourhood,  to  the  number  of  forty-eight,  had  a 
meeting,  for  the  purpose  of  electing  a  bishop  to  succeed  him 
in  that  see ;  and,  as  Mr.  Skinner  says,  to  "  advise  among  them- 
selves whether  it  was  proper  now  to  make  any  advance  to- 
wards the  choice  of  a  successor,  which  having  been  the  pri- 
mitive mode,  they  concluded  was  their  privilege,  now  that  the 
connexion  of  the  church  with  the  state,  which  had  brought  in 
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another  method,  was  dissolved."  This  meeting  was  attended 
by  bishops  Falconar,  Millar,  and  Irvine,  "  who  had  concealed 
their  characters,  but  now  openly  owned  them1."  That  is, 
bishop  Rose  had  consecrated  them  solely  for  the  purpose  of 
maintaining  the  succession,  and  preventing  the  necessity  of 
having  a  third  time  to  apply  to  England  for  new  consecrations. 
They  had  not  received  any  diocese,  or  the  superintendence  of 
any  portion  of  the  flock  of  Christ,  because  during  the  lives  of 
any  of  the  anti-revolution  bishops  it  was  determined  that  they 
should  not  take  a  part  in  the  general  government  of  the  church, 
but  merely  to  assist  their  seniors  in  keeping  up  the  episcopal 
order,  till,  they  delusively  hoped,  a  second  restoration  of  the 
exiled  family  should  take  place. 

Such,  says  one  of  the  most  eminent  of  their  successors, 
"  was  the  plan  of  procedure,  suggested  by  the  necessity,  and 
recommended  no  doubt  by  various  circumstances,  as  most  likely 
to  answer  the  purpose  for  which  it  was  adopted.  And  how- 
ever unsuitable  and  improper  it  may  now  appear  to  us,  before 
we  can  form  any  just  or  candid  judgment  of  the  notions  that 
gave  rise  to  it,  we  shall  find  it  necessary  to  look  back  a  little 
to  the  state  of  things  at  that  period,  and  consider  what  might 
be  the  sentiments  and  feelings  of  the  bishops  and  clergy  of 
the  lately  established  church,  whom  the  Revolution  had  de- 
prived of  their  livings  and  many  valuable  privileges,  had  re- 
duced to  the  most  abject  poverty  and  pitiable  distress,  and 
thereby  thrown  into  a  state  of  dependence  on  the  hopes  of  that 
family  for  the  support  of  whose  interest  they  had  suffered  this 
deprivation,  and  all  these  accumulated  hardships.  It  is  painful, 
even  at  this  distance  of  time,  to  reflect  on  the  violent  and  bar- 
barous manner  in  which  these  unhappy  sufferers  were  driven 
from  their  former  possessions.  The  remembrance  of  such 
strange  and  unexpected  severity  was  not  likely  to  be  soon 
effaced,  and  some  of  the  political  measures  of  those  times  were 
but  ill  adapted  to  conciliate  the  minds  of  persons  who  had  so 
much  cause,  as  they  thought,  for  being  disaffected  to  the  es- 
tablished government.  Hence  it  was  that  the  shattered  re- 
mains of  the  old  national  church  came  to  be  considered  as  a 
society  kept  together  for  no  other  purpose  than  to  serve  the 
interests,  and  support  the  pretensions,  of  the  exiled  family. 
On  some  of  the  principal  friends  of  that  family  many  of  the 
persecuted  clergy  had  been  obliged  to  depend  for  protection 
and  support,  and,  in  consequence  of  that  dependence,  had 
been  much  influenced  by  the  wishes  and  opinions  of  their 

1  MS.  Memoirs,  11 — Skinner's  Ecclesiastical  History,  ii.  628. 
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patrons.  It  may  also  be  supposed,  that  some  of  them  would 
retain  as  much  of  the  prevailing  opinion,  respecting  the  ne- 
cessary connection  between  the  mitre  and  the  crown,  as  might 
lead  them  to  suppose  that  the  church  could  not  possibly  sub- 
sist without  admitting  the  same  interposition  of  regal  autho- 
rity in  the  nomination  of  its  bishops  to  which  they  had  been 
accustomed  in  the  times  of  constitutional  and  legal  epis- 
copacy. 

"  Viewing  things  in  this  light,  and  encouraged,  perhaps 
obliged,  to  take  such  measures  as  were  most  agreeable  to  those 
persons  of  rank  and  influence  on  whom  they  depended,  a 
part,  though  but  an  inconsiderable  part,  of  the  Scottish  epis- 
copal clergy,  contrived  a  new  scheme  for  managing  the  govern- 
ment of  their  church,  till  it  should  be  seen  whether  there  was 
any  probability,  as  they  perhaps  might  be  led  to  hope,  from 
their  remembrance  of  what  had  formerly  happened,  of  re- 
covering her  ancient  privileges.  The  plan  proposed  was 
shortly  this — that  after  the  death  of  the  bishop  of  Edinburgh 
(....)  all  the  bishops  who  had  been  consecrated  since  the 
Revolution,  and  were  then  alive,  should  be  formed  into  an 
episcopal  college  for  the  general  purpose  of  preserving  a  suc- 
cession of  bishops  and  ordaining  inferior  clergy,  but  without 
pretending  to  local  jurisdiction,  or  the  charge  of  any  particu- 
lar district,  which,  as  they  could  not  obtain  without  the  formal 
sanction  of  government,  they  thought  it  better  to  decline, 
out  of  respect  to  the  suffering  situation  of  the  person  whom 
they  acknowledged  as  their  king.  The  scheme,  accordingly, 
was  no  sooner  proposed,  than  it  received  his  approbation,  and 
on  this  plan  a  few  promotions  soon  after  took  place,  in  conse- 
quence of  recommendations  from  the  exiled  prince.  But  not- 
withstanding of  this  shadow  of  support  to  the  collegiate 
scheme  of  church  government,  and  however  proper  and  re- 
spectful to  the  unfortunate  house  of  Stuart  it  might  have  ap- 
peared in  the  eyes  of  a  few  individuals,  it  was  far  from  being 
acceptable  to  the  clergy  in  general,  or  giving  any  satisfaction 
to  the  great  body  of  the  laity,  who  adhered  to  the  communion 
of  the  Scottish  episcopal  church.  They  longed  for  the  revival 
of  diocesan  episcopacy,  as  that  form  of  church  government  to 
which  they  had  always  been  accustomed,  and  which  they 
knew  to  be  most  conformable  to  the  primitive  model.  They 
saw  no  necessity  for  confounding  the  things  of  God  with  the 
things  of  Caesar;  and  since  it  was  an  undoubted  fact,  that 
the  adventitious  privileges  granted  by  the  state  had  laid  the 
foundation  of  the  grateful  concessions  made  by  the  christian 
church,  they  considered  that  part  of  it  to  which  they  belonged, 
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being  now  destitute  of  all  secular  support  or  encouragement 
from  the  state,  as  at  full  liberty  to  betake  itself  to  its  own 
intrinsic  powers,  and  make  what  provision  was  necessary  for 
the  succession  and  continuance  of  its  sacred  orders.  There 
could  be  no  occasion  for  asking  a  license  from  the  crown  for 
the  election  of  bishops,  who  were  not  to  be  distinguished  by 
any  mark  of  the  royal  favour,  nor  to  enjoy  any  peculiar  benefit 
for  the  support  of  their  profession.  They  might  surely  be  pro- 
moted now,  as  they  had  been  of  old,  before  Christianity  became 
a  religion  established  by  law.  And  when  no  interposition  of 
royal  authority,  no  interference  of  the  state,  was  to  be  expected, 
as  the  church  was  left  at  liberty  to  exercise  those  powers 
communicated  by  her  divine  founder  for  preserving  her  in  ex- 
istence, so,  whilst  this  was  done  in  a  quiet  and  becoming 
manner,  there  was  no  reason  to  fear  that  government  would 
be  offended1." 

The  three  bishops  who  attended  this  meeting  "  regretted 
that  they  had  not  their  diplomata  to  satisfy  the  presbyters ; 
but  that  they  had  a  senior  bishop,  John  Fullarton,  who  lived 
at  a  distance,  and  whom  they  soon  expected  in  Edinburgh, 
having  acquainted  him  of  the  death  of  the  good  bishop  of 
Edinburgh,  and  then  all  of  them  should  produce  their  diplo- 
mata2." This  meeting  only  agreed  to  the  necessity  of  electing 
a  successor  in  the  see  of  Edinburgh  ;  but  with  a  strange 
secular  feeling  of  jealousy,  the  old  priests,  that  had  been  ejected 
at  and  after  the  Revolution,  yielded  with  reluctance  the  privi- 
lege of  having  a  share  in  the  election  to  those  of  their  bre- 
thren that  had  been  ordained  subsequent  to  that  event.  The 
next  meeting,  on  the  28th  of  April,  was  very  fully  attended, 
and  bishop  Fullarton  having  arrived  from  Paisley,  near  which 
place  he  had  some  property,  he  and  the  other  three  bishops 
fully  satisfied  the  clergy  present  of  their  consecrations.  They 
"  owned  that  they  were  bishops  of  the  church  of  Scotland,  for 
preserving  the  episcopal  succession  ;  yet  they  did  not  pretend 
to  have  any  jurisdiction  over  any  place  or  district,  and  desired 
the  presbyters  to  elect  a  bishop  for  themselves3."  This  ap- 
pears to  have  been  all  the  business  transacted  on  the  first  day 
of  the  meeting.  They  met  again  the  following  day,  and  with 
due  formality  elected  the  right  reverend  father-in-God,  John 
Fullarton,  to  be  the  bishop  of  Edinburgh ;  who  immediately 
accepted  the  office,  and  the  election  was  ratified  and  con- 
firmed by  his  three  brethren,  who  were  present,  bishops  Fal- 

1  Primitive  Truth  >.nd  Order  Vindicated,  390-394. 
-  MS.  Memoir*,  1   .  3  Ibid. 
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coiiar,  Millar,  and  Irvine.  It  was  decided,  however,  at  this 
meeting,  that  the  new  bishop  of  Edinburgh  should  not  succeed 
to,  nor  exercise,  the  metropolitical  jurisdiction  which  had 
been  conceded  to  bishop  Rose  as  vicar-general  of  the  province 
of  St.  Andrews ;  but  that  bishop  Fullarton  should  only  have 
the  piivilege  of  convocating  his  brethren  when  the  affairs  of 
the  church  required  their  consultation,  and  to  preside  ex  officio 
at  all  3uch  meetings1. 

On  the  3d  of  May,  bishop  Falconar  officially  communi- 
cated the  result  of  this  meeting  to  the  bishops  Campbell  and 
Gadderar,  then  resident  in  London.  Bishop  Falconar  resided 
in  St.  Andrews,  and  soon  after  the  late  meeting,  the  clergy  in 
the  counties  of  Forfar  and  Kincardine  united  in  inviting  him 
by  letter  to  become  their  diocesan,  and  to  take  upon  him  the 
spiritual  government  and  superintendence  of  the  church  in 
that  district,  and  of  the  people  committed  to  their  care,  "pro- 
mising in  their  letter  to  acknowledge  him  as  their  proper 
bishop,  and  to  pay  all  due  and  canonical  obedience  to  him  as 
such."  He  had  been  often  sent  into  the  district,  which  he 
was  now  to  consider  as  his  diocese,  by  the  late  bishop  Rose, 
to  perform  episcopal  duties,  and  consequently  was  familiar 
with  all  the  clergy,  and  much  respected  by  them.  He  ac- 
cepted their  "  affectionate  call ;"  and,  at  the  same  time,  he  was 
also  elected  by  the  clergy  of  the  county  of  Fife,  or  part  of 
the  archbishoprick  of  St.  Andrews,  to  be  their  diocesan.  He 
presided  over  both  these  districts  till  his  death.  This  matter 
of  resuming  the  ancient  mode  of  government  by  assigning 
particular  dioceses  to  the  bishops,  seems  to  have  been  the 
subject  of  correspondence  betwixt  the  primate  and  the  two 
bishops  residing  in  London,  from  the  following  extract  of  one 
of  his  letters,  cited  by  Mr.  Skinner,  dated  September  15th, 
1720.  He  says,  "I  freely  own  that  the  project  of  dividing 
the  kingdom  into  districts,  and  having  a  bishop  to  superintend 
in  every  district,  is  a  most  desirable  thing,  if  the  practice  were 
;is  easy  as  the  theory.  But,  alas  !  there  is  none  of  us  able  to 
maintain  ourselves  in  these  districts,  and  the  people  will  give 
little  or  nothing  to  subsist  them  ;  nay,  the  very  presbyters  that 
officiate  among  them  are  in  great  straits.  Dr.  Falconar  will 
be  very  acceptable  to  the  most  part  of  our  clergy,  and  laity, 
too,  of  our  communion  on  the  north  side  of  Forth  ;  and  per- 
haps there  may  be  a  way  fallen  on  to  settle  him  in  some  part 
of  that  country.      But  we  have  no  view  of  getting  any  to 

1  Skinner,  ii.  629. 
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settle  elsewhere,  unless  you  two  would  come  down  and  take 
districts.  "(Signed)     John,  Bishop  of  Edinburgh1." 

Mr.  Lockhart,  of  Carnwaih,  who  acted  as  a  political  agent 
or  minister  for  the  home  department  for  the  exiled  prince, 
says  there  was  an  appearance  of  factions  and  divisions  among 
the  clergy  of  Edinburgh  respecting  the  government  of  the 
church.  He  pretends  that  he  exerted  that  influence  which 
his  position  gave  him  to  heal  these  divisions,  and  to  persuade 
them  to  elect  bishop  Fullarton,  and  even  promised  to  procure 
the  settlement  on  the  bishop  of  .£100  sterling  per  annum,  to 
enable  him  to  bear  the  charge  of  living  at  Edinburgh.  He 
communicated  the  state  of  ecclesiastical  matters  to  James,  and 
recommended  him  to  concur  in  the  election  of  bishop  Fullar- 
ton ;  and  he  expresses  his  disapprobation  of  their  proceeding 
to  an  election  without  first  having  obtained  James's  permission 
and  sanction.  The  exiled  prince  wrote  to  the  bishop  of 
Edinburgh,  as  he  had  been  requested  by  Lockhart,  dated 
Albano,  June  12  .  .  .  "  You  will  sufficiently  find  by  this  the 
confidence  and  esteem  I  have  for  you.  I  do  not  fear  being 
disappointed,  and  all  I  have  in  particular  to  recommend  to 
you  is,  the  preaching  of  union  and  charity  both  to  the  clergy 
and  laity,  since  it  is  that  alone  which  can,  with  God's  blessing, 
make  us  see  an  end  of  our  misfortunes ;  both  while  these  last, 
and  after  it  may  please  God  to  put  a  period  to  them,  the 
welfare  of  the  Scots  clergy  I  shall  ever  have  at  heart,  as  I 
shall  at  all  times  be  desirous  of  shewing  you  the  deep  sense 
I  have  of  your  personal  merit,  and  attachment  to  me  and  my 
just  cause2." 

The  primate  and  other  bishops  transmitted  an  address  to 
the  exiled  prince,  who  was  then  at  Rome ;  but  Mr.  Lockhart 
has  not  preserved  any  copy  of  it.  To  this  address  he  returned 
the  following  answer,  dated  Rome,  July  2d,  1720  : — 

"  We  received  with  particular  pleasure  the  first  assurances 
you  gave  us  of  your  loyalty,  and  of  your  affection  to  our  per- 
son and  family,  by  your  address  of  the  5th  of  May.  We 
have  the  deepest  sense  of  the  sufferings  that  the  bishops  and 
clergy  of  the  church  of  Scotland  have  undergone  at  all  times 
for  their  firm  adherence  to  our  family,  and  will  not  fail  to  give 
them  the  strongest  marks  of  our  protection,  gratitude,  and 

1  Skinner's.  Ecclesiastical  History,  ii.  G29,  630. 

2  Lockhart  Papers,  ii.  35-39. 
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esteem,  when  it  shall  please  God  to  put  us  in  possession  of 
our  kingdoms.  It  is  a  satisfaction  to  us  to  know  that  the 
bishops,  who  survived  the  unhappy  Revolution  in  our  king- 
doms, have  promoted  persons  of  your  character  to  their  order ; 
and  since  the  circumstances  of  past  times  have  not  permitted 
certain  forms  to  be  observed,  we  think  it  proper  hereby  to  ap- 
prove of  your  promotion  in  so  far  as  our  authority  is  necessary 
to  it  by  the  laws  and  constitution  of  that  our  ancient  kingdom  ; 
but  as  to  such  future  promotions  as  may  be  thought  necessary 
for  the  preservation  of  your  order,  we  think  it  equally  for  our 
service  and  that  of  our  church  that,  notwithstanding  our 
present  distance  from  you,  you  should  propose  to  us  such 
persons  as  you  may  think  most  worthy  to  be  raised  to  that 
dignity.  We  shall,  you  may  be  assured,  have  all  possible 
regard  for  your  opinion  in  such  cases,  and  ever  be  willing  to 
give  you  marks  of  our  favour  and  protection,  and  of  our  par- 
ticular esteem  for  your  persons1." 

1721. — The  success  of  the  clergy  in  the  districts  over 
which  bishop  Falconar  presided,  in  obtaining  a  regular  dio- 
cesan, induced  those  of  Aberdeenshire  to  exert  their  un- 
doubted privilege  of  enjoying  the  benefit  of  a  resident  bishop. 
Mr.  Skinner  says,  the  clergy  of  Aberdeen  made  application  to 
the  bishops  for  their  license  to  proceed  to  an  election,  and  ob- 
tained it ;  but  the  author  of  the  Memoirs  alleges,  "  the  pres- 
byters of  the  diocese  of  Aberdeen  being  convocated  by  their 
dean,  resolved  to  elect  a  bishop  for  themselves  2."  At  all 
events,  they  did  elect  bishop  Archibald  Campbell,  then  resid- 
ing in  London,  to  be  their  bishop,  on  the  10th  of  May  ;  and 
after  the  long  interval  of  three  months,  they  notified  his  elec- 
tion, on  the  2d  of  August,  to  the  primate  and  the  other  bishops. 
Bishop  Campbell's  sentiments  with  regard  to  certain  usages 
which  the  non-jurors  in  England  were  endeavouring  to  re- 
vive were  well  known  to  the  primate  and  to  the  other  bishops 
in  Scotland,  and  they  "  gave  but  a  conditional  and  limited  ap- 
probation" to  his  election.  It  was,  however,  a  significant  in- 
dication that  the  clergy  of  that  large  and  important  diocese 
were  endeavouring  to  follow  after  catholic  truth,  as  practised 
in  primitive  antiquity.  As  his  assuming  the  administration  of 
the  diocese  of  Aberdeen  appeared  likely  to  involve  him  in 
controversy  with  his  brethren,  he  declined  to  accept  the  prof- 

1  Lockhart  Papers,  ii.  41,  42. 
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feted   dignity,  and  therefore  he  "  yielded  his  right  in  favour 
of  bishop  Cadderar1." 

In  the  first  liturgy  of  Edward  VI.,  published  in  theyeai 
1549,  there  were  primitive  rites  observed,  involving  important 
doctrines,  which  subsequent  reformers  of  the  Zuinglian  school, 
in  reviewing  the  Office  for  the  Communion,  struck  out.  The 
non-juring  bishops  of  England  thought  they  were  no  longer 
tied  down  by  acts  of  parliament  in  their  sacerdotal  ministra- 
tions; and  therefore  they  revived  the  rites  which  had  been 
practised  in  the  primitive  church,  and  in  their  own  in  king 
Edward's  time.  These  Usages,  as  they  were  now  called, 
were — 1st.  To  mix  water  with  the  wine.  2dly.  To  comme- 
morate the  faithful  departed.  3dly.  To  consecrate  the  ele- 
ments by  an  express  invocation.  4thly.  To  use  a  prayer  of 
oblation. —  1.  "  Renouncing  transubstantiation,1'  says  bishop 
Jolly,  "  and  the  sacrifice  of  the  mass,  as  it  had  been  perverted 
to  that  strange  sense  in  latter  ages  ;  instead  of  novel  doctrine 
and  practice,  they  constructed  the  office  of  the  holy  Eucharist 
[in  the  liturgy  of  1549]  according  to  the  antient  pattern,  to  be 
seen  in  all  churches  of  the  world  whose  liturgies  remain,  con- 
taining the  commemorative  sacrifice  of  Christ's  body  broken 
and  blood  shed  for  the  sins  of  the  world,  represented  accord- 
ing to  his  own  institution,  in  bread  and  wine,  the  materials  of 
Melchisedec.  And  into  the  wine,  that  liturgy  ordered,  as  did 
the  whole  church  from  the  days  of  the  apostles,  a  little  pure 
and  clean  water  to  be  poured,  commemorative  of  the  blood 
and  water  which  flowed  from  our  Redeemer's  pierced  side  2." 
2.  The  commemoration  of  those  who  have  died  in  the  Lord 
is  in  the  prayer  for  the  church  militant ;  it  is  not  so  fully  ex- 
pressed in  the  English  communion  office  in  our  present  Prayer 
Books,  as  it  was  in  king  Edward's.  Perhaps  no  uninspired 
language  can  equal  the  words  of  commemoration  in  the  Scot- 
tish liturgy,  where  that  which  they  wished  to  have  done  is  ac- 
complished3. 3  and  4.  All  the  ancient  liturgies  have  an  ob- 
lation of  the  elements  to  God,  and  a  solemn  invocation  of  the 
Holy  Spirit,  to  make  them  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ.  In 
the  office  of  1549,  "  There  was  not  a  relic  of  the  adven- 
titious matter  of  latter  times  left  in  it,  reduced  as  it  was  to  the 

1  Skinner,  ii.  630.— MS.  Memoirs,  11,  12. 

2  The  Christian  Sacrifice  in  the  Eucharist  considered,  as  it  is  the  Doctrine  of 
Holy  Scripture  embraced  by  the  Universal  Church  of  the  first  and  purest  Times, 
by  the  Church  of  England,  and  by  the  Episcopal  Church  in  Scotland.  By  the 
Right  Rev.  Alexander  Jolly. 

:i  Vide  ante,  vol.  i.   eh.  xiii.  p.  549. 
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standard  of  primitive  antiquity.  The  three  parts  of  the  con- 
secration, to  he  seen  in  all  the  antient  liturgies,  were  restored  ; 
only  the  dislocation  of  them  which  the  Latin  church  had 
made,  so  far  remained,  as  that  the  invocation  of  the  Holy 
Ghost,  which  in  just  order  made  the  completion  in  those 
liturgies,  was  allowed  to  stand  first,  probably  thinking  it  most 
humbly  pious  to  begin  with  such  a  prayer ;  whereas,  follow- 
ing the  words  of  institution  and  of  solemn  oblation,  it  served 
as  the  most  proper  close  ;  perfecting  the  consecration,  and 
standing  as  a  guard  and  antidote  against  the  misinterpretation 
of  our  Saviour's  words.  Yet  that  prayer,  as  it  was  expressed 
in  the  first  reformed  book,  plainly  precluded  the  imagination 
of  any  change  of  substance  by  its  supplicating  for  the  sancti- 
fication  of  the  bread  and  cup,  not  the  change  of  them  into 
the  substantial  body  and  blood — utterly  incapable  as  they 
were  of  any  additional  sanctification,  being  already  holy  in 
infinite  perfection.  But  it  had  been  better  to  have  restored 
the  Invocation  to  its  ancient  place,  as  the  third  and  consum- 
mating act  of  consecration,  by  the  descent  of  the  Holy  Ghost 
upon  the  elements1." 

During  his  life-time,  bishop  Hickes  was  of  the  party 
wishing  to  revive  these  usages,  but  he  restrained  his  sup- 
porters from  any  undue  heat  or  animosity,  although  much  was 
exhibited  on  both  sides.  He  died  on  the  15th  December,  1715, 
universally  allowed  to  have  been  a  divine  of  great  learning 
and  of  exemplary  piety,  as  may  be  seen  by  the  excellent 
works  which  he  has  left  behind  him2.  Dr.  Collier,  formerly 
lecturer  at  Gray's  Inn,  then  became  the  senior  bishop  in  that 
succession.  He  was  a  man  of  much  warmth  of  temper  and 
of  great  extent  of  learning ;  he  was  supported  by  Dr.  Brett, 
formerly  rector  of  Westdean  and  Folkington.  These  now 
took  the  lead  in  this  controversy,  and  pressed  the  restoration 
and  reception  of  the  four  primitive  points  with  great  vigour 
and  much  strength  of  argument.  The  party  who  were  op- 
posed to  them,  and  who  were  desirous  of  adhering  to  the  com- 
munion office  as  it  stands  in  the  authorised  Prayer  Book,  be- 
cause it  had  received  both  a  civil  and  an  ecclesiastical  sanc- 
tion, was  led  by  bishop  Spincks,  who  had  formerly  been  rec- 
tor of  St.  Martin's,  Sarum,  curate  of  Stratford-subter-Cas- 
trum,  and  a  prebendary  of  Sarum.     The  controversy  became 

1  Jolly  on  the  Eucherist,  119,  120.— The  Authority  and  Use  of  the  Scottish 
Communion  Office  Vindicated.  By  the  Rev.  P.  Cheyne. — The  Oblation  and  In- 
vocation in  the  Scottish  Communion  Office  Vindicated,  &c.  By  the  Rev.  James 
Christie. 

*  Salmon,    ii.  5C. 
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so  warm  that  the  two  parties  refused  to  communicate  with 
each  other ;  and  the  champions  on  both  sides  agreed  to  con- 
sult the  Scottish  bishops,   and  to  refer  matters  entirely  to  their 
decision.     Bishop  Collier  sent  down   Mr.  Peck,  in  the  year 
1718,    to  endeavour  to  persuade  bishop  Rose  10  convoke  a 
synod  and  to  procure  a  decision  in  favour  of  the  Usages.  Bishop 
Spincks  also  wrote  to  the  primate,  to  engage  him  on  the  side  of 
the  authorised  office.     The  primate  declined  giving  any  synodi- 
cal  decision  on  either  side,  but  expressed  his  willingness  to  act  as 
mediator  betwixt  the  contending  parties, "  recommending  peace 
and  forbearance  of  authority,   till  people's  minds  be  clearly 
and  properly  disposed  for  a  reception  of  these  primitive  prac- 
tices."    The  primate's  own  private  opinions  on  this  subject 
may  be  gathered  from  an  extract  of  a  letter  to  bishop  Falconar, 
dated  May  2 2d,  1718  :— "  As  for  my  own  part,  seeing  so  much 
stress  is  laid  upon  these  usages,  I  am  very  desirous  of  farther 
information,  being  resolved,  God  willing,  if  I  find  it  strictly 
necessary,  to  embrace  them  with  all  the  disadvantages  that 
may  attend  them  ;  if  only  lawful,  some  way  useful  or  desira- 
ble, prudence  in  such  case,  and  in  such  cases  only,  ought  to 
be  consulted."     Yet,  says  Mr.  Skinner,  "  to  testify  their  readi- 
ness [the  primate  and  bishop  Falconar]  to  do  what  they  could 
for  preventing  a  rupture  among  friends,  they  employed  Dr. 
Rattray,   of   Craighall,   in   Perthshire,  a  man   of  singular 
knowledge  in  ecclesiastical    literature,    and  who  afterwards 
came   to    be   a  bright  ornament  to   our  church  in  a  higher 
sphere,  to   draw  up  proposals  of  accommodation  for  recon- 
ciling these  differences;  which,  at  their  request,  he  did  with 
great  candour  and  moderation,  without  entering  critically,  as 
he  well  could,  into  the  merits  of  the  cause,  but  only  wishing 
both  parties  to  condescend  so  far,  for  peace  sake,  as  to  com- 
municate occasionally  with  one  another  in  holy  offices,  accord- 
ing to  the  respective  forms  of  them  whose  privilege  it  was  to 
officiate  at  the  time.     This  paper,  though  approved  by  bishop 
Rose  as  being  'written  with  much  judgment,  full  of  christian 
temper,  and  making  much  for  peace,'  yet,  as  the  bishop  feared, 
had  the  common  fate  of  all  such  reconciling  schemes,  not  to 
give  the  satisfaction  intended  by  it,  at  the  same  time  that  nei- 
ther party  could  find  fault  with  it1." 

Thk  loss  of  her  establishment  had  cast  the  church  back 
upon  her  own  intrinsic  powers,  and  the  severe  furnace  of  afflic- 
tion and  persecution  which  she  had  suffered  for  the  last  thirty 
years  had  disposed  the  minds  of  the  clergy  to  seek  after  catho- 

1  Skinner's  Ecclesiastical  History,  ii.  622 — 625. 
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lie  truth.  And  the  fact  of  the  Aberdeenshire  clergy  having 
elected  bishop  Campbell  to  be  their  diocesan,  shews  decidedly 
how  their  affections  were  pointing.  The  residence  of  bishops 
Campbell  and  Gadderar  in  London,  and  their  intimacy  with 
bishops  Hickes,  Collier,  and  Brett,  made  them  zealous  sup- 
porters of  the  Usages.  At  home,  the  primate  seems  to  have 
wavered  in  his  opinions,  although  at  one  time  he  had  main- 
tained the  catholic  side.  Bishop  Falconar,  a  man  of  a  meek 
and  quiet  spirit,  was  decidedly  in  favour  of  the  restoration  of 
the  primitive  usages.  Bishop  Millar  was  neutral — that  is,  he 
could  comply  with  either  party  and  communicate  with  both  ; 
but  bishop  Irvine  was  vehemently  opposed  to  the  Usages. 
"  His  occasions  had  carried  him  up  to  London  in  17 15,  where, 
having  contracted  a  friendship  with  bishop  Spincks,  to  please 
him  he  undertook  to  secure  the  Scotch  clergy  from  abetting 
these  controverted  points  ;  and  accordingly,  on  his  return,  he 
laboured  most  strenuously  with  bishop  Rose  to  declare  against 
them,  and  to  join  bishop  Spincks;  and  though  he  failed  in  his 
attempts  upon  that  wise  and  judicious  prelate,  yet  his  assi- 
duity and  arguments  among  the  other  clergy  laid  the  founda- 
tion of  all  the  disturbance  that  appeared  about  the  Usages 
after  bishop  Rose  died1." 

The  following  extract  of  a  letter  from  bishop  Falconar 
shews  what  were  his  sentiments  respecting  the  Usages,  and 
also  that  the  liturgy  was  in  very  general  although  not  in  uni- 
versal use  in  the  persecuted  church  of  Scotland.  He  says, 
that  "  he  himself  had  administered  with  the  mixture  and  by 
the  Scotch  Prayer  Book  many  years  backward ;  long  before 
any  dispute  had  commenced  at  London,  and  that  he  had  ap- 
prised the  late  bishop  of  Edinburgh  of  his  way  of  doing ; 
against  which  no  remonstrance  was  made.  That  both  he  and 
his  brethren  approved  and  used  the  invocation,  according  to 
the  example  of  bishop  Rose,  which  was  an  innovation  with 
respect  to  the  English  liturgy.  That  there  were  different 
liturgies  of  old,  and  before  the  reformation,  and  all  without 
any  injury  to  unity.  That  an  exact  uniformity  is  hardly  prac- 
ticable, we  ourselves  being  obliged  to  tolerate  some  clergy 
and  their  congregations,  who  use  no  other  worship  but  such  as 
was  customary  in  this  nation  before  the  Revolution  [i.  e.  ex- 
tempore], and  would  find  ourselves  under  a  necessity  to  con- 
nive at  that  way  of  doing,  for  some  time  at  least,  though  Pro- 
vidence should  favour  the  church  so  far  as  to  turn  the  laws  on 
her  side."     And  upon  another  occasion  he  spoke    still  more 

1  Skinner's  Ecclesiastical  History,  ii.  628. 
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decidedly  in  a  letter  to  the  late  primate,  at  the  time  when  Mr. 
Peck  came  down  on  his  mission  from  bishop  Collier : — "  I 
have  reason  to  believe  that  these  primitive  usages,  the  restor- 
ing of  which  is  so  much  laboured  by  these  pious  and  learned 
persons,  were  indeed  apostolical ;  they  were  delivered  to  us 
by  men  who  contended  for  the  faith  once  delivered  to  the 
saints,  some  of  whom  sealed  that  faith  with  their  blood  ;  who 
lived  near  the  fountain  head ;  who,  under  God,  were  the  con- 
veyancers of  the  Holy  Scriptures  to  posterity  ;  and  who  them- 
selves also  were  endued  with  charismata.  These  qualifica- 
tions state  them  most  veracious  and  unexceptionable  witnesses, 
and  to  think  otherwise  is,  in  my  opinion,  to  sap  the  founda- 
tions, even  to  shake  the  credibility,  of  the  blessed  Scriptures 
themselves  and  of  the  church,  the  ground  and  pillar  of  truth. 
Hence  it  will  follow  that  the  restoration  of  them  is  most  de- 
sirable, the  rather  that  catholic  unity  (which  to  preserve  when 
subsisting,  and  to  restore  when  broken,  is  the  indispensable 
duty  of  every  christian,  but  chiefly  of  the  governors  of  the 
church)  cannot  be  established  but  on  this  primitive  footing1*" 

Although  now  the  primate  was  lukewarm  in  the  cause, 
being  inclined  for  a  while  neither  to  favour  nor  forbid  the 
usages,  yet  at  one  time  he  appears  to  have  been  on  the  catholic 
side.  He  had  not  seen  Dr.  Rattray's  mediatorial  paper,  and 
was  not  personally  acquainted  with  him,  but  he  was  desirous 
of  seeing  it ;  and  on  July  10th,  he  wrote  to  bishop  Campbell — 
tt  since  I  am  not  sufficiently  seen  in  the  matter  you  write  of, 
and  that  I  know  not  wherein  the  stress  of  the  point  in  dispute 
lies,  I  can  give  no  opinion  or  advice  anent  it.  But  if  you 
please  to  state  the  matter  to  me,  and  lay  the  whole  cardo  con- 
troversy before  me,  I  will  give  you  my  opinion  very  freely  of 
it,  though  my  thoughts  are  not  much  to  be  regarded.  Besides, 
t  have  small  encouragement  from  the  hopes  of  doing  any 
good,  to  dip  into  an  affair  wherein  you  and  Mr.  Gadderar  have 
travelled  so  much  to  so  little  purpose,  to  whose  superior  genius 
I  humbly  submit.  And  the  greatest  discouragement  of  all 
seems  to  arise  from  the  unaccountable  temper  and  humour  of 
the  persons  with  whom  you  have  to  do,  since  nothing  will 
please  them,  but  the  practising  such  administrations  as  them- 
selves acknowledge  to  be  faulty,  and  that  you  must  throw  up 
all  your  demands,  though  they  own  them  to  be  desideranda ; 
which  to  me  is  most  surprising2."  Although  it  dees  not  appear 
that  the  primate  made  any  very  active  opposition  to  the  prac- 
tice of  the  primitive  usages,  yet  he  seems  to  have  exerted  a 

1  Skinner   ii.  625,  626.  2  Ibid.  ii.  627. 
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sort  of  quiet  influence  against  them.  The  author  of  the  Memoirs 
says — "  As  this  bishop  [Campbell]  was  suspected  to  favour 
some,  as  they  were  called,  usages  of  the  ancient  church,  which 
had  made  a  great  noise  in  the  nonjuring  church  in  England, 
and  quite  rent  her"  the  primate  resolved  to  make  some  new 
consecrations  to  counteract  the  growing  attachment  of  the 
clergy  to  the  usages. 

In  the  course  of  this  History  since  the  Revolution,  it  has 
been  perfectly  evident  that  liturgical  worship  came  immediately 
and  spontaneously  into  use  in  this  church  as  soon  as  it  was  re- 
lieved from  the  pressure  of  the  state  embraces  ;  and  it  is  to  be 
regretted  that  the  liturgy,  which  had  received  royal  and  epis- 
copal sanction  in  1637,  had  not  been  adopted.  The  poverty, 
not  only  of  the  church  itself  collectively,  but  of  her  individual 
members,  prevented  their  publishing  a  new  edition  of  it,  and 
if  they  had  it  could  not  have  been  printed  in  Scotland.  The 
age  of  bigotry  and  intolerance  commenced  with  the  ascen- 
dancy of  the  Solemn  League  and  Covenant,  and  no  printer  or 
publisher  dared  to  produce  any  work  inimical  to  the  Cause, 
more  especially  the  liturgy,  at  which  the  presbyterians  had 
the  same  instinctive  dread  as  a  mad  dog  has  at  water.  It  was, 
says  Mr.  Cheyne,  "  passed  by,  partly  through  necessity,  partly 
through  policy.  There  was,  on  the  one  hand,  the  fear  of 
national  prejudice,  as  well  as  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  copies 
of  the  work,  and  the  inability  of  the  people  to  purchase  them; 
and  on  the  other,  the  advantage,  in  every  appeal  to  England 
against  the  violence  of  the  presbyterian  party,  of  being 
able  to  say  that  they  were  persecuted  for  reading  the  English 
liturgy,  which  was,  indeed,  no  imaginary  grievance,  got  up  to 
serve  the  purpose  of  the  moment.  But  even  this  trafficking 
with  human  policy  brought  its  curse  along  with  it,  in  the  con- 
ditions of  an  act  of  toleration,  which  opened  a  door  for  irre- 
gularities, that  have  been  a  thorn  in  the  sides  of  the  church 
ever  since,  and  are  likely  to  be  so  for  many  days  to  come. 
The  English  liturgy,  besides,  came  recommended  by  the 
facility  by  which  it  was  obtained,  through  the  liberality  of 
charitable  persons  in  England,  foremost  of  whom  may  be 
mentioned  queen  Anne  herself.  In  1712,  bishop  Campbell, 
in  a  private  letter  to  one  of  his  friends,  says — 'we  have  a 
fair  prospect  of  getting  plenty  of  prayer-books  for  Scotland. 
I  wish  we  had  as  good  [a  prospect]  of  leave  to  use  them  aright, 
and  of  maintenance  for  those  that  do.'  By  circumstances  such 
as  these  did  the  English  liturgy  work  its  gradual  way  into  use 
as  the  daily  office  of  the  Scottish  church ;  but  there  existed 
at  the  same  time  longings  for  a  higher  and  more  catholic  form 
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in  the  administration  of  the  most  holy  eucharist ;  and  these 
longings  sought  satisfaction — some  in  the  use  of  the  Scottish 
office  of  1637,  as  bishop  Falconar — others,  in  the  addition  of 
the  invocation  to  the  English  form  of  consecration,  as 
bishop  Rose ;  till  at  last  they  formed  to  themselves  a  more 
complete  development  in  the  arrangement  of  bishop  Gadderar ; 
and  we  have  seen  how  speedily  that  followed  upon  the  intro- 
duction of  liturgical  worship  into  Scotland1." 

The  Assembly  met  on  the  11th  of  May,  and  was  wholly 
occupied  with  their  controversy  on  the  "  Marrow  of  Modern 
Divinity."  The  commissioner  was  in  such  an  ill  state  of  health 
that  he  was  obliged  to  shorten  their  sitting  by  several  days, 
and  in  this  act  of  supremacy  the  Assembly  acquiesced.  Most 
of  the  remaining  business  was  referred  to  the  commission  ;  but 
this  complaisance  was  blamed  by  many  of  the  sincerer  sort. 
I  find,  says  Wodrow,  "  some  dislike  our  rising  thus,  without 
asserting  our  power  to  sit  without  a  commissioner;  but  others 
see  no  ground  for  such  an  assertion,  when  Providence  cleared 
our  way  by  laying  affliction  on  him.  It  had  been  cruelty  to 
have  pressed  his  being  with  us  any  longer;  and  it  is,  a  mercy 
we  have  a  king  who  countenances  us  and  a  commissioner  so 
long2."  As  usual,  whenever  presbytery  became  predominant, 
the  Jesuits  began  actively  to  ply  their  craft,  and  to  pick  up 
wandering  sheep  from  the  presbyterian  fold.  Wodrow  says, 
"  the  accounts  are  most  lamentable  .  .  .  Bishops,  priests, 
and  Jesuits,  are  exercising  openly  their  functions ;  seminaries 
and  schools  are  openly  set  up,  and  multitudes  sent  abroad  and 
coming  home  from  popish  seminaries  every  three  or  four 
months3."  In  the  month  of  May,  this  year,  a  magistrate  broke 
open  the  door  of  the  duchess  of  Gordon's  house  in  the  Canon- 
gate,  and  seized  her  grace  and  family,  and  about  fifty  indivi- 
duals, with  two  priests,  who  were  celebrating  mass.  The  ladies 
were  bailed,  but  the  priests  were  committed  to  prison4. 

1722. — After  the  death  of  bishop  Rose,  the  exiled  prince, 
through  the  medium  of  Mr.  Lockhart  and  some  others,  who 
are  called  his  "  Trustees,"  began  to  exercise  the  regale  from 
which  the  storms  of  the  Revolution  had  emancipated  the 
church.  Lockhart  contrived  to  exercise  a  considerable  degree 
of  influence  over  the  bishops ;  and  with  some  dexterity  of 
management,  he  contrived  to  get  them  to  admit  of  James's  conge s 
d'elire.  Some  time  previously  he  had  advised  James  to  re- 
commend Mr.  David  Freebairn  to  be  consecrated  as  one  of  the 


1  Cheyne's  Vindication,  36-37.  2  Correspondence,  ii.  583. 

3  Correspondence,  ii.  585.  4  Ibid.  640. 
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college  of  bishops,  and  he  now  says,  "  Whereas  the  king 
[meaning  James]  had  not  long  ago  named  Mr.  Freebairn  to 
be  a  bishop,  and  directed  that  he  should  be  consecrated.  I 
acquainted  Mr.  Murray  [James's  secretary  of  state]  that  this 
step  was  not  agreeable  to,  and  approved  by,  the  clergy,  both 
on  account  of  the  person  named  and  the  manner  of  doing  it — 
that,  though  he  was  not  under  any  bad  character,  they  did  not 
think  him  adorned  with  those  qualifications  of  learning,  good 
sense,  and  the  like,  so  necessary  in  one  of  that  station,  and 
that  he  was  in  no  reputation  among  his  brethren,  or  the  laity 
of  his  communion  ;  that  as  the  king,  at  the  distance  he  was, 
and  from  the  little  knowledge  and  experience  he  had  of  private 
men's  characters  and  circumstances,  could  not  judge  thoroughly , 
so  as  to  be  sure  of  making  a  right  choice,  it  was  hoped  that 
before  he  proceeded  to  a  nomination  he  would  have  consulted 
the  bishops  ;  that  as  this  method  would  prevent  his  making  a 
bad  choice,  it  would  endear  him  much  to  the  clergy,  and  be  at- 
tended with  this  further  benefit,  that  it  would  prevent  his 
being  solicited  and  obliged  perhaps  to  give  denials ;  for  were 
it  known  that  he  made  no  such  promotions  but  by  the  advice 
and  approbation  of  the  bishops,  people  would  apply  to  them 
before  they  presumed  to  teaze  him  with  solicitations.  And  I 
therefore  recommended  to  Mr.  Murray  to  lay  this  before  the 
king,  adding,  withal,  that  he  was  so  much  the  more  bound  to 
do  so,  in  regard  he  was  generally  blamed  for  having  advised 
the  king  with  this  step1." 

The  exiled  prince,  however,  did  not  find  this  shadow  of 
regal  power  always  so  readily  obeyed  as  he  and  his  mis- 
chievous trustee  desired,  and  Lockhart  again  writes — "  I  took 
notice  before,  that  the  king,  soon  after  the  bishop  of  Edin- 
burgh's death,  sent  directions  for  having  Mr.  Freebairn  conse- 
crated, but  as  the  other  bishops  did  not  approve  of  this  choice, 
they  delayed  his  consecration,  some  of  them  being  obstinately 
bent  against  him,  both  on  account  of  his  own  character,  and 
the  way  and  manner  of  the  king's  naming  him.  At  the  same 
time,  as  the  king  had  in  his  letter  required  of  them  that  they 
should  acquaint  him  previous  to  any  future  promotions,  and 
that  they  thought  it  expedient  to  have  it  in  their  power  to  add 
to  their  number  as  the  service  of  the  church  required,  either 
by  the  death  of  any  of  the  present  number,  or  because  of  the 
divisions  that  they  foresaw  were  like  to  happen,  they  writ  to 
the  king  to  desire  his  approbation  of  promoting  Mr.  Cant  and 
Mr.  Lammie,  and   obtained   it.     But  as  Freebairn  was  ex- 

1   Loc'chart  Papers,  ii.  49,  50. 
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tremely  fond  of  the  honour  designed  him,  and  could  not  with 
patience  bear  a  delay,  he,  or  his  son,  then  at  Rome,  represented 
to  the  king  that  the  delay  proceeded  from  an  unwillingness  in 
the  bishops  to  approve  his  taking  upon  him  to  name  those 
that  were  to  be  bishops  of  the  church,  which  the  king  took 
very  ill,  seeming  noways  inclined  to  part  with  his  right  and 
privilege  of  the  crown  ;  and  care  was  taken  to  let  the  bishops 
and  his  trustees  know  that  he  expected  obedience.  This  put 
the  bishops  to  a  stand,  and  they  resolved  to  advise  with  die 
trustees,  who,  finding  that  Freebairn  had  made  no  secret  of  his 
promotion,  and  fearing  the  performance,  which  probably 
could  not  be  concealed,  might  provoke  the  government  and  do 
harm  at  this  juncture,  they  thought  it  proper  to  delay  the  same, 
and  directed  me  to  write  the  following  letter  to  the  king,  dated 
March  12,  1722  :— 

"  Some  considerable  time  ago  you  was  pleased  to  name 
three  persons  to  be  bishops,  and  sent  directions  for  their  con- 
secration. The  college  of  bishops,  in  obedience  thereto,  met 
frequently,  but  were  always  prevented  from  executing  your 
orders,  for  reasons  that  to  them  seemed  unanswerable  ;  but  one 
of  the  three  [Freebairn]  not  being  satisfied  with  the  delay, 
and  pressing  to  be  consecrated  with  the  greatest  earnestness 
and  anxiety  imaginable,  the  college  was  again  lately  convened, 
in  order  to  put  some  end  or  other  to  the  matter ;  when,  taking 
into  their  consideration  that  from  the  present  state  of  the  times, 
it  was  matter  of  no  small  importance,  and  that  a  great  deal  of 
caution  and  prudence  was  requisite  in  a  matter  of  that  nature, 
and  reflecting,  withal,  that  the  interests  of  the  church  and  state 
are  so  blended  together  as  to  become  reciprocal,  they  thought 
fit  to  ask  the  advice  of  such  of  your  trustees  to  whom  they 
could  have  access,  and  before  they  took  any  positive  resolu- 
tions. And  having  accordingly  laid  the  affair  fully  before  the 
duke  of  Hamilton,  the  lords  Wigton,  Kincardine,  Balmerino, 
and  Dunn,  Mr.  Maule,  and  Mr.  Patterson,  they  all,  with  one 
consent  and  assent,  agreed,  and  gave  it  as  their  opinion  and 
advice,  that  the  consecration  of  any  more  bishops  in  the  pre- 
sent state  and  circumstances  of  affairs  (especially  seeing  the 
number  in  being  was  sufficient  in  all  respects  for  the  business 
committed  to  them)  would  be  prejudicial  to  your  service  and 
the  interests  of  the  church,  and  probably  occasion  much 
trouble  and  many  difficulties  ;  and  that,  therefore,  a  delay 
should  be  made  therein,  until  either  you  signified  your  ex- 
press commands  to  the  contrary,  or  the  death  of  any  of  the 
present  bishops,  or  a  happy  scheme  and  turn  of  affairs,  gave 
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them  reason  to  think  and  act  with  other  views.  And  as  they 
are  all  very  well  assured  that  your  sole  intention  in  the  afore- 
said nomination  was  to  promote  the  true  and  solid  interests 
of  vour  people,  they  hope  you  will  not  misconstruct  their  pro- 
ceedings, formed  by  the  best  advice,  on  grounds  to  them  con- 
vincingly apparent,  to  be  suitable  to  your  and  the  church's 
interest  at  this  critical  juncture.  This,  in  general,  I  was  de- 
sired to  represent,  and  withal  to  beg  you  would,  according  to 
your  wonted  goodness,  admit  of  no  interpretation  that  may 
give  you  the  ieast  disgust  at  what  is  done  with  a  sincere  in- 
tention for  your  service  and  the  interest  you  have  so  much 
at  heart." 

It  is  painful  to  observe  the  vile,  abject,  secular  spirit  which 
the  long  predominant  principles  of  erastianism  had  fostered, 
both  in  the  trustees  and  in  the  prelates,  which  this  letter  exhi- 
bits. The  bishops  actually  hugged  the  chains  with  erastian 
affection  that  the  Revolution  had  knocked  off  their  manacled 
limbs;  thus  putting  their  trust  in  princes,  and  betraying  the 
rights  of  the  church,  which  they  were  now  in  a  position  to 
assert.  If  the  church  had  placed  her  full  trust  and  affiance  on 
Christ,  who  is  the  Head  of  the  body,  she  needed  not  to  have 
feared  even  what  the  king  in  possession  could  have  done,  far 
less  the  unfortunate  exile  who  was  without  even  the  shadow 
of  real  power.  But  the  bishops  stood  in  awe  of  this  repre- 
sentative of  a  family  that  may  number  among  their  sins  their 
many  acts  of  oppression  to  the  church  by  the  deprivation  of 
her  bishops,  but  who  had  not  now  the  slightest  power  either 
to  further  or  to  obstruct  the  work  of  God,  which  the  bishops 
were  called  to  set  forward.  But  in  truth,  the  fallacious  hope 
of  a  restoration  was  the  spring  of  all  their  acts  at  this  time — a 
college  of  bishops  was  formed  without  dioceses,  with  the  evident 
view  of  their  being  appointed  to  the  ancient  legal  bishopricks 
after  the  wished-for  restoration  should  take  place.  In  the 
meantime  the  royal  exile  exercised  the  regale  so  that  none  but 
the  favourites  of  Lockhart  and  his  own  trustees  might  enjoy  the 
royal  promotion  on  that  event. 

To  thi;  above  communication  an  answer  was  received, 
dated  May  9,  1722  : — "  As  to  what  you  say  about  the  bishops, 
I  never  imagined  there  could  be  any  difficulty  about  the  con- 
secration in  respect  of  the  present  conjuncture,  since  two  of 
the  three  were  actually  proposed  to  me  by  friends  in  your 
party.  If  there  be  any  personal  objection  against  any  ei' 
them,  it  is  fit  I  should  know  it;  and  as  I  have  no  other  view 
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but  the  common  good  in  meddling  with  those  matters,  I  shall 
be  far  from  expecting  that  any  thing  should  be  done  in  them 
that  may  be  made  appear  to  me  to  be  prejudicial  to  it1." 

Mr.  Salmon  says,  that  on  the  13th  of  April  "  the  reverend 
Dr.  Charles  Leslie,  a  non-juring  divine,  died  at  his  own  house, 
in  the  north  of  Ireland,  his  native  country.  He  was  second 
son  of  John  Leslie,  bishop  of  Clogher,  in  that  kingdom.  At 
the  Revolution  he  was  chancellor  of  the  cathedral  at  Connor, 
and  left  that  and  his  other  ecclesiastical  preferments  to  follow 
king  James's  fortunes,  and,  after  his  death,  his  son's,  and  made 
several  visits  to  the  court  of  St.  Germains  and  Bar-le-duc, 
which,  with  his  writings,  having  rendered  him  obnoxious  to 
the  government  in  the  year  1713,  he  found  himself  under  a 
necessity  of  leaving  the  kingdom,  and  retiring  to  the  Cheva- 
lier's Court,  where  he  was  allowed  to  officiate  in  a  private  cha- 
pel, after  the  rites  of  the  church  of  England."  He  went  with 
the  prince  into  Italy,  and  took  much  pains  to  convert  him  to 
the  true  Catholic  faith,  but  to  no  purpose,  for  he  found  him  to 
be  impregnably  entrenched  behind  the  bigotry  and  supersti- 
tion of  his  creed.  He  became  at  last  convinced  that  James 
"  was  a  weak  and  incorrigible  bigot,  though  in  every  thing 
but  religion  an  amiable  and  accomplished  man.  The  Preten- 
der promised  to  hear  what  he  had  to  represent  on  the  subject 
of  religion,  but  he  was  far  from  keeping  the  word  which  he 
had  given  him,  and  on  the  faith  of  which  he  had  gone  over 
to  him.  He  not  only  refused  to  hear  Leslie  himself,  but  he 
sheltered  the  ignorance  of  his  priests,  or  the  badness  of  their 
cause,  or  both,  behind  his  authority,  and  absolutely  forbade  all 
discourse  concerning  religion."  Leslie  therefore  determined  to 
die  in  his  own  bed,  and  in  his  own  house ;  so  returning  to  Lon- 
don, he  received  a  protection  from  lord  Sunderland,  and  then 
proceeded  to  his  paternal  house  and  property  of  Glasclough, 
in  the  county  of  Monagan,  where  he  died2. 

A  proclamation  was  issued,  stating  that  his  majesty  had 
received  repeated  and  unquestionable  advices,  that  several  of 
his  subjects  had  entered  into  a  wicked  conspiracy,  in  concert 
with  traitors  abroad,  for  raising  a  rebellion  in  this  kingdom,  in 
favour  of  a  popish  pretender.  And  another  for  putting  the 
laws  in  execution  against  papists  and  non-jurors;  for  com- 
manding all  papists,  and  reputed  papists,  to  depart  from  the 
cities  of  London  and  Westminster,  and  from  within  ten  miles 
of  the  same;  and  for  confining  papists,  and  reputed  papists, 

1  Lockhart  Papers,  ii.  76-82. 

1  Salmon's  Chronology,  ii.  122 — Episcopal  Magazine,  ii.  436.  August,  1840. 
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to  their  habitations;  and  for  putting  in  execution  the  laws 
against  riots  and  rioters.  On  the  16th  of  November  the  king 
sent  a  message  to  the  House  of  Peers,  importing  that  many  of 
the  exiled  prince's  Declarations  had  been  dispersed  in  Eng- 
land; the  original,  signed  James  Rex,  was  ordered  to  be 
laid  before  the  house.  The  peers  resolved  that  the  said  de- 
claration "  was  a  false,  insolent,  and  traitorous  libel ;  full  of 
arrogance  and  presumption,  in  supposing  the  Pretender  in  a 
condition  to  offer  terms  to  his  majesty,  &c."  And  they  ordered 
the  copy  of  the  Declaration  to  be  burnt  by  the  hands  of  the 
common  hangman.  Yong  Tching,  the  emperor  of  China,  on 
ascending  the  throne,  banished  the  Jesuits,  and  all  other  popish 
missionaries,  and  imprisoned  all  his  subjects  that  refused  to 
renounce  Christianity.  Before  this  reign  there  were  nearly 
two  hundred  christian  churches  in  China,  and  several  of  the 
Jesuits  were  ministers  and  officers  in  the  Chinese  court.  It 
was  their  quarrelling  with  the  missionaries  of  other  orders, 
and  endeavouring  to  render  them  odious  to  the  Chinese,  that 
chiefly  occasioned  their  expulsion.  "  Their  insinuating  that 
the  pope  was  superior  to  all  earthly  powers,  and  ought  to  be 
obeyed  rather  than  their  temporal  sovereigns,  has  made  all  the 
Asiatic  princes  cautious  how  they  admit  the  Latin  christians 
into  their  dominions1." 

The  primate  at  last  yielded  to  the  external  influence  now 
practised  on  the  church  to  advance  Mr.  Andrew  Cant  and 
Mr.  David  Freebairn  to  the  episcopate.  The  former  was  the 
son  of  the  famous  covenanter  and  minister  at  Aberdeen,  and 
who  had  joined  in  the  effort  to  establish  general  assemblies  in 
the  primacy  of  archbishop  Sharp;  the  latter  had  been  incum- 
bent of  Dunning,  in  Perthshire,  but  ejected  at  the  Revolution. 
Some,  says  Mr.  Skinner,  "  of  the  ejected  clergy,  had  brought 
along  with  them  as  much  of  the  old  secular  attachment  as  to 
retain  the  fond  notion  that  the  church  could  not  subsist  with- 
out acknowledging  the  same  dependence,  and  paying  the  same 
respects  and  submissions,  which,  in  times  past  of  legal  settle- 
ment, she  had  been  accustomed  to.  In  all  the  promotions 
hitherto,  since  the  Revolution,  there  had  been  no  such  thing 
thought  of.  The  principle  by  which  the  bishops  acted,  was, 
that  adventitious  donations  from  the  state,  and  grateful  con- 
cessions from  the  church,  were  reciprocal;  and  that,  conse 
quently,  as  bishop  Falconar  expresses  it  in  one  of  his  letters, 
'  when  the  church  is  under  destitution  of  secular  encourage- 
ment, whether  voluntary  or  involuntary,  she  may  and  should 

1  Salmon,  123,  129,  131, 
VOL.  IV.  2  A 
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betake  herself  to  her  own  intrinsic  poivers.'  But  soon  after 
bishop  Rose's  death,  it  was  advised,  by  friends  of  a  certain 
denomination,  that  the  long  dormant  privilege  should  be 
revived,  and  ecclesiastical  prerogative  interposed,  not  indeed 
in  express  terms  of  the  old  form,  but  simply  by  way  of  recom- 
mendation, which  it  was  thought  would  be  less  offensive,  and 
equally  effectual1 ." 

The  primate,  assisted  by  bishops  Millar  and  Irvine,  con- 
secrated, in  Edinburgh,  Mr.Cant  and  Mr.  Freebairn  on  the  1 7th 
October,  being  the  day  before  St.  Luke's-day.  The  primate  and 
bishop  Falconar  were  dissatisfied  with  these  promotions  by  the 
exiled  prince,  or  rather  by  his  meddling  representative,  Mr. 
Lockhart;  they  saw  no  necessity  for  this  secular  interference, 
and  anticipated  evil  results  from  it,  yet  they  had  not  the  firmness 
to  resist  such  visible  and  unwarrantable  encroachments  upon 
the  freedom  of  the  church2.  "  The  letter,"  says  Lockhart, 
"  formerly  mentioned,  with  regard  to  the  persons  the  king  had 
recommended  to  the  bishops,  being  communicated  to  the 
bishop  of  Edinburgh,  and  by  him  to  his  brethren,  prevailed 
with  them  to  proceed  immediately  to  consecration,  after  which 
I  wrote.  ...  As  soon  as  I  got  your  letter  in  summer  last,  1 
went  and  shewed  the  paragraph  to  the  bishops  Fullarton, 
Millar,  and  Irvine,  and  pressed  them  to  lose  no  time  in  per- 
forming what  you  expected  from  them.  These  I  found  all 
along  very  frank ;  but  another  of  the  college,  bishop  Falconar 
(a  man  of  great  piety,  learning,  and  loyalty),  was  so  afraid 
[and  justly]  of  the  rights  of  the  church,  that  he  scrupled  at 
your  recommending  Mr.  Freebairn  .  .  .  and  to  convince  him 
that  even  that  power  would  be  tenderly  used,  and  in  such  a 
manner  as  no  real  prejudice  could  arise  from  them,  I  laid  be- 
fore the  bishops  a  part  of  a  copy  of  a  letter  I  received  from 
you  a  good  time  ago,  wherein  you  commanded  me  to  acquaint 
them,  that  it  was  your  intention,  for  the  future,  not  to  name 
any  to  be  consecrated  until  you  had  the  opinion  and  advice  of 
the  bishops  with  regard  to  the  qualifications  and  characters  of 
the  persons3."  This  gave  them  all  infinite  satisfaction,  and 
they  desired  me,  very  lately,  to  acquaint  you,  that  if  any  per- 
son hath  represented  that  they  delayed  this  affair  out  of  disre- 
spect to  your  pleasure,  a  very  great  injury  was  done  them,  and 
that  such  representations  must  either  proceed  from  gross  igno- 

1  Ecclesiastical  History,  ii.  641. 

2  Skinner,  ii.  641 — MS.  Memoirs,  12 — Primitive  Truth  and  Order.  Appen- 
dix, 521 — List  of  Consecrations  affixed  to  Address  to  Archbishop  Seabury,  38— 
Perceval's  Apology,  254. 

3  Lockhart  Papers,  ii.  93,  94,  dated  December  7,  1722. 
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ranee,  or  a  malicious  design  to  give  you  a  bad  impression  of 
them:  that  as  they  have  hitherto  given  evident  proofs  of  their 
loyalty,  they  are  determined,  in  all  their  actions,  to  behave  as 
becomes  good  and  obedient  subjects;  and  that  they  have,  to 
the  satisfaction  of  the  inferior  clei'gy,  consecrated  Cant  and 
Freebairn,  and  are  sorry  they  could  not  prevail  with  Lammie 
to  accept,  as  he  was  a  person  in  many  respects  more  capable 
than  perhaps  any  other  to  have  been  useful  in  that  station  to 
you  and  the  church's  interests. 

"  Though  this  affair  is  now  adjusted,  there  is  another  in 
the  field.  .  .  .     You  have  heard,  no  doubt,  of  some  contests 
of  late  years  amongst  the  non-juring  English  clergy,  concern- 
ing some  alterations  that  some  of  the  members  desired  in  the 
Liturgy  and  forms  of  worship,  which  were  driven  so  far  as  to 
occasion  a  great  breach  among  them,  to  the  no  small  preju- 
dice and  discredit  of  the  whole  party.     Of  those  who  set  up 
for  alterations,  two  of  our  Scots  bishops,  Campbell  and  Gacl- 
derar,  made  a  considerable  figure  at  London,  where  they  have 
resided  these  many  years,  and  as  the  clergy,  of  all  mankind, 
are  most  zealous  to  propagate  and  establish  their  own  schemes, 
Gadderar,  on  an  invitation  from  some  people  of  note,  is  lately 
come  to  Edinburgh,  in  order  to  his  going  north,  and  heading 
that  party.     There  have  been  several  meetings  of  the  bishops, 
and  all  but  Falconar  and  Gadderar  are  against  all  alterations 
or  innovations,  until  the  church  and  state  are  so  happily  re- 
stored and  settled,  that  such  matters  can  be  duly  considered, 
and  legally  determined.  .  .  .    Fullarton,  and  those  of  his  sen- 
timents, taking  this  affair  much  to  heart,  desired  the  advice  of 
such  of  j'our  trustees  as  could  be  got  conveniently  together  at 
Edinburgh ;  and  by  these  I  was,  t'other  day,  directed  to  attend 
a  full  meeting  of  the  college.     Both  parties  endeavoured,  by 
the  practice  of  the  Fathers  and  the  first  ages  of  the  church,  to 
justify  themselves;  but  I  stopt  them  short,  and  told  them,  it 
was  none  of  my  province  to  judge  of  such  points;   that  I  was 
directed  to  wait  upon  them,  and  in  your  name  to  recommend 
unity  and  harmony,  and  to  avoid  every  thing  that  might  give 
your  and  their  enemies  a  handle  to  calumniate  them ;   and  in 
order  thereto,  that  they  singly  would  give  that  obedience  to 
the  college  of  bishops  which  they  expected  from  the  laicks, 
and  which,  indeed,  they  could  not  contradict,  without  at  the 
same  time  oppugning  your  authority,  as  the  College  of  Bishops 
derived  their  present  power  of  governing  the  church  from 
you  [!]....     After  having  said  a  great  deal  to  shew  the  bad 
effects  of  divisions  at  this  juncture,  Falconar  and  Gadderar 
professed  a  great  deal  of  loyalty  and  zeal  for  you,  and  hoped 
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you  would  not  misconstruct  their  endeavours  to  accomplish 
what  had  no  manner  of  concern  with  the  state,  or  even  the 
external  government  of  the  church.  T  replied,  that  as  the 
consequences  of  what  they  aimed  at  would  affect  both  church 
and  state,  you  had  an  immediate  concern  to  interfere,  and 
which  I,  as  authorised  by  those  you  trusted  with  the  manage- 
ment of  your  affairs,  did  accordingly  do ;  and  I  required  them, 
as  they  would  be  answerable  to  you  for  all  the  bad  effects 
that  would  follow,  to  move  no  farther  till  at  least  your  plea- 
sure was  known  to  them.  At  these  words  I  saw  thev  were 
moved,  and  seemed  very  desirous  that  no  account  should  be 
sent  to  you.  I  told  them  I  would  give  them  no  satisfaction 
in  that  matter,  for  that  depended  on  your  trustees,  and  they, 
1  believed,  would  regulate  that  matter  as  they  saw  the  bishops 
behaved.  Mr.  Fullarton  next  day  informed  me,  that  what  I 
had  represented  had  made  an  impression  on  them,  though  he 
was  afraid  it  would  be  hard  to  bring  them  to  reason.  ...  As 
nothing  is  omitted  to  keep  these  people  within  reason,  I  am 
hopeful  they  will  at  last  succumb;  but  should  it  be  otherwise, 
I  do  verily  believe  the  least  intimation  from  you  that  you  do 
not  approve  of  these  steps  at  this  season,  will  at  least  have 
such  influence  with  the  laity,  that  few  converts  will  be  made, 
and  thereby  discourage  the  undertaking1." 

The  secular  spirit  which  thus  afflicted  the  church  is  evi- 
dent from  the  foregoing  letter.  The  hope  of  the  restoration 
of  the  old  dynasty  was  strong  in  the  minds  of  the  bishops,  and 
they  yielded  the  same  obedience  to  the  regale  in  the  abeyance 
of  the  legal  exercise  of  it,  as  they  knew  they  would  have  been 
obliged  to  have  done  had  James  been  restored  to  the  throne  of  his 
ancestors.  Lockhart,  too,  bullied  them,  and  shook  an  ima- 
ginary rod  over  the  heads  of  men  who  held  their  power,  as  he 
asserted,  from  the  royal  exile,  to  govern  the  church. 

The  college  scheme  was  a  mere  political  movement,  re- 
commended to  some  of  the  bishops  by  those  secular  motives 
by  which  many  of  them  were  actuated,  and  encouraged  therein 
by  the  ambitious  views  of  Lockhart.  But  the  primate,  with 
bishops  Falconar,  Campbell,  and  Gadderar,  were  decidedly 
disposed  to  encourage  the  regular  system  of  diocesan  super- 
intendence. Whatever  might  be  bishop  Campbell's  motives 
for  residing  in  London,  wdiether  of  greater  ease  or  of  more 
emolument,  it  is  certain  that  he  never  visited  his  diocese  of 
Aberdeen,  to  which  he  had  been  elected  in  1721 .  Nevertheless 
the  was  desirous  of  still  retaining  it ;  and  he  sent  bishop  Gad- 

1  Lockhart  Papers,  9. '5-9  7. 
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derar  down  as  his  vicar.     To  this  arrangement  the  primate 
interposed  his  objections,  and  the  trustees  of  the  exiled  prince 
cordially  supported  him;  for  diocesan  episcopacy  spoiled  all 
Lockhart's  plans.    Bishop  Gadderar  was  proposed  at  the  same 
time  when  bishop  Campbell  was  elected  by  the  clergy  of  the 
diocese  of  Aberdeen;  and,  to  avoid  disputes,  or  any  difference 
with  the  bishop  of  Edinburgh,  they  now  elected  bishop  Gad- 
derar to  be  their  diocesan,  but  to  reside  within  his  diocese. 
On  his  arrival  the  clergy  of  Aberdeen  gladly  received  him, 
and  promised  canonical  obedience;  and  they  professed  their 
entire  satisfaction  in  all  they  knew  of  his  principles  and  prac- 
tices respecting  the  usages.  This  is  a  most  decisive  indication 
of  their  favour  for  the  restitution  of  the  primitive  rites  of  the 
catholic  church,  before  they  were  corrupted  by  the  additions 
of  popery.     Unhappily,  however,  the  bishops  were  at  this  time 
divided  in  their  sentiments,  both  on  the  subject  of  the  usages 
and  also  of  diocesan  jurisdiction.     The  author  of  the  Manu- 
script Memoirs,  says, — "  All  these  bishops,  dreading  the  fatal 
consequences    of  too  warmly  contending  for,   and  opposing 
the  introduction   of  these  usages,  from  what  had  happened 
in  England;  and  the  noise  raised  here  in  Scotland  about  these 
usages,  was  thus: — Bishop  Irvine  had   promised  to  bishop 
Spincks,  in  London,  to  keep  the  Scots  clergy  from  joining  or 
abetting  some  usages  of  the  ancient  church,  the  most  gene- 
rally received  of  which  was  the  mixing  of  water  with  the  wine 
in  the  holy  eucharist.     When  bishop  Gadderar  came  to  Scot- 
land, in  the  year  1722,  bishop  Irvine  had  the  interest  to  raise 
a  hue  and  cry  against  the  usages,  at  a  time  when  no  presbyter 
in  the  kingdom  was  attempting  to  introduce  any  such  things 
into  the  public  worship;  and  not  only  to  raise  the  noise,  but 
to  advise  the  draft  of  a  formula,  to  be  subscribed  by  every 
presbyter,  obliging  themselves,  as  in   the  presence  of  God, 
never    to   practise   any   of  the  usages.      Several  presbyters, 
throughout  the  nation,  boggled  at  this  formula,  not  so  much 
from  any  intention  they  had  to  practise  the  usages,  as  from 
an  inward  conviction  that  these  usages  had  been  the  practice 
of  the  ancient  church  long  before  popery  came  to  be  intro- 
duced1." 

The  General  Assembly  met  on  the  10th  of  May  ;  the  earl 
of  Loudon  was  sent  down  as  the  commissioner.  There  is 
nothing  in  the  king's  speech,  or  the  reply  to  it,  that  requires  to 
be  noticed  ;  but  in  their  address  to  the  king  they  make  a  most 

1  MS.  Memoirs,  13. 
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dolorous  complaint  of  the  increase  of  popery,  and  of  the  ac- 
tivity and  boldness  of  priests  and  Jesuits  in  "  diffusing  their 
poison."  They  ascribe  this  in  part  "  to  the  great  extent  of  the 
northern  country ',  the  small  number  of  churches  [inthepresbyte- 
rian  interest],  and  the  utter  inactivity  of  inferior  judges  in 
executing  the  laws  against  popery."  Now  this  is  a  confession 
of  the  strength  of  episcopacy  in  the  north  ;  for  there  was  no 
diminution  of  the  number  of  churches,  but  so  many  of  them 
were  still  in  possession  of  the  episcopal  clergy  whom,  on  ac- 
count of  the  attachment  of  the  people,  they  had  not  yet  been 
able  to  eject,  that  they  attempted  this  species  of  imposition 
on  the  king.  They  do  not  mention  the  episcopal  clergy  in 
their  address,  but  they  allude  to  them  under  the  designation 
of  "  inexcusable  protestants,"  and  connect  them  with  "  those 
unnatural  and  traitorous  conspiracies"  denounced  in  the  king's 
proclamation1.  The  kirk  was  still  rent  in  twain  by  two  head- 
strong and  inveterate  parties  on  the  orthodoxy  of  the  Marrow 
of  Modern  Divinity,  or,  as  it  was  familiarly  termed,  "  the 
marrow."  "  After  a  period  of  protracted  and  anxious  discus- 
sion, an  act  was  framed,  but  at  the  same  time  confirming  the 
former  act ;  giving  a  cautious  but  not  very  orthodox  state- 
ment of  the  doctrines  held  by  the  church  on  the  points  under 
discussion ;  prohibiting  the  ministers  of  the  church  from 
teaching  the  positions  condemned,  or  any  equivalent  to  them, 
and  appointing  the  moderator  to  rebuke  and  admonish  the 
twelve  brethren  who  signed  the  representation."  They  were 
rebuked  accordingly ;  but  in  the  true  spirit  of  presbyterian- 
ism,  the  rebuked  brethren  immediately  laid  a  protest  upon 
the  table  against  both  the  former  act  and  the  present  sentence, 
asserting  their  full  liberty  to  profess,  teach,  and  bear  testi- 
mony to  the  truths  condemned2." 

1723. — After  repeated  prorogations,  the  English  convo- 
cation met  formally  as  usual,  on  the  23d  of  January,  but  with 
that  instinctive  apprehension  of  the  exiled  dynasty  which  go- 
verned the  house  of  Hanover  in  their  lordship  over  the  church, 
the  crown  prorogued  it  to  the  29th  of  March,  and  then  to  the 
Greek  calends.  It  has  never  since  been  suffered  to  sit 
or  to  transact  business,  except  a  formal  meeting,  like  the 
ghosts  of  the  departed  hovering  over  those  haunts  which  they 
had  loved  in  life,  to  prepare  and  present  an  address  to  the 
reigning  sovereign.  In  May  the  British  parliament  laid  a  tax 
on  papists  and  non-jurors  in  England,  and  passed  an   act  to 

1  Acts  of  Assembly,  543— 5G0.  2  Hetlierington's  History,  207. 
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oblige  papists  and  non-jurors  in  Scotland  to  register  their 
estates1. 

In  the  beginning  of  February  the  presbyterian  minister 
of  Peterhead,  writing  in  reply  to  Wodrovv,  says,  "  I  am  grieved 
to  hear  of  the  vast  number  of  meeting-houses  you  tell  me  of. 
We  were  in  hopes  the  rebellion  would  have  eased  you  in  part 
of  that  burthen  ;  but  it  seems  growing.  Let  me  know  which 
of  them  use  the  English  service,  and  whether  generally,  as  I 
suppose  they  are,  they  be  non -jurors."  And  Wodrow  him- 
self, writing  to  a  friend  in  Rotterdam,  says,  "  The  meeting- 
houses are  growing  much  in  the  north,  and  a  spacious  one  is 
built  at  Aberdeen,  for  the  English  service,  by  contribution 
from  England."  And  again,  to  his  wife,  he  says,  "  the  Jaco- 
bites are  still  uppish  in  the  north,  and  popery  and  disaffection 
increasing  2." 

There  was  a  meeting  ot  the  college  of  bishops  at  Edin- 
burgh, on  the  2d  of  February ;  at  which,  however,  the  meek 
and  gentle  bishop  Falconar  was  not  present,  nor  Gadderar, 
the  stern  and  fearless  bishop  of  Aberdeen.  Bishop  Irvine, 
who  was  faithful  to  his  promise  to  bishop  Spincks,  and  seems 
to  have  been,  if  not  a  creature  of  the  laird  of  Carnwath's,  at 
least  completely  uuder  his  influence,  prevailed  on  the  meet- 
ing to  adopt  and  publish  a  remonstrance  and  injunction  which 
he  had  prepared,  addressed  :'  to  the  episcopal  church  of  Scot- 
land, as  well  clergy  as  laity,  exhorting  and  obtesting  them 
all  to  shun  those  fatal  rocks  whereon  others  have  been  ship- 
wrecked before  ;  and  requiring  the  clergy  in  particular  to  for- 
bear the  mixture  and  other  obsolete  usages,  and  to  avoid  the 
being  accessory  to  the  breaking  the  peace  of  the  church,  and 
the  incurring  our  just  and  necessary  censure3  ;"of  which  the 
following  is  a  copy  : — 

"  Unto  the  episcopal  church  of  Scotland,  as  well  clergy 
as  laity,  the  plurality  of  the  college  of  bishops,  who  have  the 
inspection  and  superintendence  of  the  said  church,  send 
greeting :  The  peace  and  unity  of  this  national  church  is  a 
matter  of  so  great  importance  to  us  and  to  all  who  wish  well 
to  religion,  that  we  cannot  think,  without  horror  and  the  ut- 
most detestation,  of  allowing  any  thing  to  be  brought  forward 
into  the  doctrine  or  worship  of  this  church  that  tends  in  {hie 
least  to  separate  or  divide  us.     Which  was  the  reason  why 

1   Salmon's  Chronological  Historian,  131 — 136. 
2  Wodrow's  Correspondence,  Hi.  13 — 42 — 45.  3  Skinner,  ii.  G21. 
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we  refused  to  give  our  consent  to  some  of  our  brethren  there, 
practising  in  the  public  worship  some  Usages — such  as  the 
mixing  of  water  with  the  wine  in  the  celebration  of  the  holy 
eucharist,  praying  for  the  dead1,  and  some  others  which  the 
godly  and  learned  divines,  pious  confessors,  and  holy  martyrs, 
who  compiled  the  Liturgy  which  now  we  use,  thought  fit  and 
expedient,  upon  the  review  thereof,  to  keep  out  and  lay  aside ; 
none  of  the  divines  at  that  time  expressing  any  dissatisfaction 
thereat,  or  murmuring  against  the  want  of  these  Usages  :  and 
seeing  the  unreasonable  reviving  and  pressing  of  these  Usages 
by  an  incompetent  authority  have  broken  and  divided  our 
brethren  in  England,  and  cannot  miss  to  have  the  same  fatal 
effect  if  they  are  in  the  same  unwarrantable  manner  intro- 
duced among  us  Wherefore  these  are  earnestly  to  exhort  and 
obtest  in  the  bowels  of  Jesus  Christ,  all  of  you  our  dear  friends 
carefully  to  shun  these  fatal  rocks  whereon  others  have  been 
shipwrecked  before  you.  And  for  this  purpose  we  judge  it 
meet  to  lay  it  before  you,  our  reverend  brethren  of  the  clergy, 
for  refreshing  of  your  memories,  that  at  your  ordination,  con- 
form to  the  ordinal,  you  promised  solemnly  to  maintain  and 
set  forward,  as  much  as  lies  in  you,  quietness,  peace,  and  love 
among  all  christian  people,  and  especially  among  them  that 
are  or  shall  be  committed  to  your  charge  ;  to  which  promise 
your  reviving  of  these  Usages  at  this  unseasonable  time  is  not 
reconcileable. 

"  You  also  farther  promised,  in  that  same  ordinal  by  which 
you  were  ordained,  to  give  faithful  diligence  always  to  minis- 
ter the  doctrine  and  sacraments  as  the  Lord  hath  commanded, 
and  as  this  church  and  realm  [of  England]  have  received  the 
same.  Now  the  church  and  realm  mentioned  in  the  said  or- 
dinal did  and  do  still  minister  the  doctrine  and  sacraments 
without  these  Usages,  in  the  same  manner  as  we  do  at  present. 
And  if  you  will  keep  faithfully  to  that  religious  promise  which 


1  In  commemoration  of  the  patriarchs,  prophets,  apostles,  martyrs,  and  of 
all  the  saints  who  have  pleased  God  in  their  several  generations  from  the  begin- 
ning of  the  world  ;  and  for  rest,  light,  and  peace,  and  a  blessed  resurrection,  and 
a  merciful  trial  in  the  "  Day  of  the  Lord,"  to  all  the  faithful  departed.  "  And 
accordingly  prayers  for  the  dead,  especially  at  the  altar,  had  always  been  the  prac- 
tice of  the  catholic  church  from  the  beginning,  nor  was  there  ever  any  ancient 
liturgy  without  them  ;  and  Tertullian  testifies  that  it  was  an  immemorial  practice 
in  his  time;  which  will  carry  it  up  to  the  apostolic  age  itself,  since  he  lived  within 
a  hundred  years  of  the  last  surviving  apostles ;  and  it  therefore  must  certainly  have 
been  derived  from  them,  as  it  was  then  believed  to  be,  and  it  is  plainly  founded 
on  Scripture  doctrine." — Some  Instructions  concerning  the  Christian  Covenant, 
&c.  by  the  Right  Rev.  Thomas  Rattray,  Lord  Bishop  of  Dunkeld,  p.  24,  25. 
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you  made  to  God  and  his  church  on  so  solemn  an  occasion, 
then  ye  will  forbear  the  mixture  and  the  foresaid  Usages,  and 
the  incurring  our  just  and  necessary  censure. 

"  So  great  was  our  condescending  care,  that  it  induced 
us  to  indulge  our  scrupulous  brethren  in  the  use  of  the  com- 
munion office  as  in  our  Scottish  Liturgy,  hoping  thereby  to 
prevent  all  further  disturbance.  But  seeing  neither  this  nor 
their  own  express  passing  from  the  absolute  and  indispensable 
necessity  of  these  said  usages  can  restrain  them  from  such  mea- 
sures as  do  plainly  tend  to  rend  and  destroy  this  afflicted 
church,  we  have  found  it  necessary  to  issue  out  this  our  loving 
remonstrance  and  injunction.  Finally,  brethren,  farewell. 
Be  perfect,  be  of  good  comfort,  be  of  one  mind.  Live  in 
peace,  and  the  God  of  peace  shall  be  with  you.  (Sic  sub- 
scribitur)  —  John,  bishop  of  Edinburgh ;  Arthur  Millar, 
bishop ;  William  Irvine,  bishop ;  Andrew  Cant,  bishop ; 
David  Freebai in,  bishop.  Given  at  Edinburgh,  February  12th, 
1723  V 

At  the  same  time  that  the  synod  issued  the  above  address, 
they  also  sent  the  following  formula  to  be  signed  and  returned 
to  their  respective  bishops  : — 

"  At  Edinburgh,  the  11th  day  of  February,  1723.  — The 
bishop  of  Edinburgh  having  convened  his  clergy,  and  laid 
before  them  the  present  danger  of  the  church,  and  that  her 
peace  and  unity  is  like  to  be  broken  by  the  endeavours  of  some 
to  introduce  certain  usages,  such  as  mixture  of  water  with  the 
wine  in  the  celebration  of  the  holy  eucharist,  prayers  for  the 
dead,  &c,  and  some  others  ;  we  whose  names  are  underwrit- 
ten do  faithfully  declare  and  promise  that  the  preserving  the 
peace  and  unity  of  the  church  (which  to  all  good  men  ought 
to  be  very  dear  and  precious),  we  shall  not  make  any  inno- 
vation in  the  doctrine  and  worship  of  this  church,  as  now  re- 
ceived among  us,  by  introducing  or  practising  any  of  the  said 
usages." — Sic  subscribitur,  &c.2 

Bishop  Falconar  was  most  willing  to  concur  with  his  bre- 
thren in  any  measure  that  might  promote  peace  and  unity  in 
the  church  of  Scotland  ;  but  the  proceedings  of  this  synod 
gave  him  great  uneasiness,  and  filled  him  with  sorrowful  ap- 
prehension for  the  future.  In  a  letter  to  the  Rev.  Robert  Keith, 
dated  March  6th,  among  other  matters  he  writes,  "  As  long 

1  Copy  from  a  MS.  communicated  by  a  friend  ;  also,  MS.  Mem. 
1  MS.  Memoirs,  p.  61. 
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as  governors  hold  to  that  golden  rule,  quod  semper,  quod 
ubique,  quod  ab  omnibus,  and,  in  case  of  exorient  innovations, 
endeavour  with  a  spirit  of  meekness  to  deliver  their  flocks  from 
these  wrong  thoughts  which  have  impressed  them  and  taken 
hold  of  their  passions,  they  act  their  duty ;  but  if  they  do 
otherwise  their  account  is  great,  and  temporising  in  favour  of 
popular  humour  will  not  bear  at  the  day  when  it  will  be  ex- 
amined whether  they  have  pleased  men  or  God.  I  know  some 
reckon  nothing  an  imposition  but  affirmatives  ;  but  negatives, 
for  ought  I  know,  are  also  impositions — witness  prohibiting 
the  cup  to  the  laity,  forbidding  the  public  worship  in  the  ver- 
nacular tongue,  &c.  I  heartily  wish  my  brethren  had 
not  grounded  their  manifesto  on  the  reason  of  these 
usages  being  obsolete  and  antiquated,  seeing  this  will  stand 
in  bar  to  all  reformations  of  principles  and  practices  that  are 
inveterate  and  have  long  obtained.  Geneva  and  the  numerous 
foreign  bodies  may  fully  as  reasonably  plead  this  against  epis- 
copacy, liturgy,  &c.  It  may  be  pleaded  also  by  the  majority 
of  the  Scottish  nation  now,  against  many  things  that  are 
helped  to  the  better  since  the  Revolution,  and  might  have 
been  boggled  at  as  obsolete  and  antiquated  by  our  people, 
who  should  be  gently  led  into  a  due  regard  to  their  superiors, 
and  not  to  prescribe  rules  to  them  which  seems  to  be  the  cause 
of  that  great  zeal  which  the  bishops  shew  against  the  ancient 
usages."  And  in  the  conclusion,  having  mentioned  some 
other  primitive  things  which  he  wished  were  introduced,  but 
which  he  says  "  the  invidious  names  innovation  and  popery 
always  knock  on  the  head  and  put  a  stop  to,"  he  has  this 
notable  observation: — "  The  clearest  view  we  can  have  of 
these  things  is  the  pure  primitive  church;  and  I  am  apt  to 
think  that  God  has  laid  His  rod  on  the  back  of  this  church, 
to  bring  about  such  a  blissful  reform ;  and  I  despair  of  the  re- 
moval of  this  rod  till  this  be  brought  about,  if  not  to  ripeness, 
yet  at  least  in  wish  and  endeavour1." 

Mr.  Rattray,  however,  replied  to  their  address  and  formula 
more  elaborately,  as  follows.  It  is  copied  from  the  original 
document  in  his  own  hand-writing,  which  was  found  among 
the  late  bishop  Jolly's  papers.  It  is  intitled,  "  Some  Remarks 
on  the  Circular  Letter  of  the  Edinburgh  Bishops," 

"  This  letter  is  directed  to  the  episcopal  church  of  Scot- 
land, as  if  there  were,  or  could  be,  another  church  in  it,  which 
is  not  episcopal ;  whereas,  according  to  St.  Ignatius  "  without 
these    (viz.    the    three    orders   of  bishops,    presbyters,    and 

1  Skinner,  ii.  631,  .'^2. 
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deacons)  it  is  not  called  a  church1.  And  S.  Cyprian's  defini- 
tion of  a  church  is — the  people  united  to  their  priest,  and  the 
flock  adhering  to  its  pastor.  From  whence  he  infers — There- 
fore you  ought  to  know  that  a  bishop  is,  necessarily,  in  a 
church  ;  and  that  the  church  exists  in  its  bishop.  But  it  seems 
they  have  more  favourable  thoughts  of  our  presbyterian  con- 
venticles, so  as  to  allow  them  to  be  churches,  though  they  may 
think  them  less  perfect  ones  ;  otherwise  there  would  have 
been  no  need  for  this  distinction,  and  it  would  have  been 
sufficient  to  have  directed  to  the  church,  or  rather,  in  the  plural 
number,  churches,  of  Scotland,  or  to  the  catholic  church 
which  is  in  Scotland,  according  to  the  primitive  manner ;  or 
rather  to  the  presbyters  and  deacons  and  all  the  people  of  the 
church  of  Scotland,  which  is  more  proper  when  the  bishops 
write  to  the  inferior  clergy  and  people  only  ;  since  the  word 
church  includes  the  bishop  himself.  (See  the  inscriptions  of 
the  88,  39,  and  40  epistles  of  St.  Cyprian).  But  this  they  did 
not  perhaps  like  so  well,  because  it  is  primitive  ;  the  very 
design  of  this  letter  being  to  discharge  some  of  the  primitive 
usages  of  the  catholic  church. 

"  They  call  themselves  the  plurality  of  the  college  of  bishops, 
who  have  the  inspection  and  superintendency  of  the  said  church. 
But  how  bishops  at  large,  who  have  no  title  to  any  particular 
diocese  or  district  in  Scotland,  as  not  being  canonically  elected 
thereto,  can  have  any  superintendency  over  the  national 
church  of  Scotland,  so  as  to  challenge  the  obedience  of  the 
clergy  and  people  (since  a  national  church  is  made  up  of  par- 
ticular dioceses  or  districts,  that  is,  of  particular  churches,  and 
of  the  particular  bishops  thereof,  as  heads  and  principles  of 
unity  to  the  particular  churches),  it  concerns  them  to  shew 
from  the  nature  of  ecclesiastical  government,  or  from  any  prac- 
tice or  precedent  of  the  primitive  catholic  church.  A  bishop 
at  large  may  indeed  perform  episcopal  acts  in  a  vacant  diocese, 
but  they  cannot  challenge  the  obedience  of  the  clergy  and 
people  of  that  diocese  antecedently  to  a  canonical  election. 
They  will,  perhaps,  pretend  to  govern  the  church  of  Scotland 
in  common,  as  if  it  were  only  one  district,  and  all  of  them 
equally  bishops  of  it ;  but  how  will  they  reconcile  this  with 
that  primitive  catholic  maxim  that  there  can  be  but  unus  epis- 
copus  in  una  ecclesia  [one  bishop  in  one  church]  ;  which  is  a 
fundamental  principle  of  ecclesiastical  government  ?  I  know, 
indeed,  that  there  is  one  of  them,  who  was  elected,  not  to  the 
old  diocese  of  Edinburgh,  but  only  to  the  district  in  and  about 

1  Ep.  ad  Trail.  §3,  Ep.  66,  p.  168. 
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Edinburgh,  by  the  joint  concurrence  of  his  colleagues,  and  of 
the  clergy  and  people  of  that  district ;  but  then  this  cannot 
empower  him  to  challenge  the  obedience  of  any  but  of  those 
who  live  within  that  district.    And  if  they  shall  attempt  to 
make  a  new  division  of  this  national  church  into  districts,  so 
as  to  allot  a  particular  district  to  each  of  themselves,  they 
ought  to  satisfy  us  how  their  doing  this,  without  the  consent 
of  the  clergy  and  people  of  these  districts,  is  agreeable  to  the 
principles  of  the  primitive  catholic  church,  as  we  have  them 
represented  in  a  synodical  epistle  of  the  African  bishops  in  the 
year  254, — *  as  they  (the  people)  chiefly  have  the  power,  either 
of  selecting  worthy  priests,  or  of  rejecting  those  who  are  un- 
worthy.    Which  institution  we  perceive  also  to  be  derived 
from  the  divine  authority ;  that  in  the  presence  of  the  people — 
in  the  view  of  all — a  priest  shall  be  selected,  and,  if  found 
worthy  and  suitable,  by  the  public  judgment  and  testimony, 
his  election  shall  be  confirmed.    Wherefore,  both  from  divine 
tradition  and  apostolic  practice,  that  rule  is  diligently  to  be 
observed  and  maintained,  (as,  indeed,  by  us,  and  in  almost 
all  provinces,  it  is  maintained)  that,  for  the  right  celebration 
of  ordination,  the  bishops  nearest  to  the  vacant  province  shall 
assemble  with  that  people  for  whom  a  bishop  is  to  be  ordained ; 
and,  in  the  presence  of  those  who  have  most  fully  known  the 
lives  of  the  candidates,  and  have  been  witnesses  of  their 
actions  and  conversation,  the  bishop  shall  be  chosen.    We  see, 
also,  that  this  order  was  observed  in  the  ordination  of  our 
colleague,  Sabinus.     For  his  bishoprick  was  bestowed  upon 
him  by  the  suffrages  of  the  whole  brotherhood,  and  from  the 
judgment,  both  of  the  bishops,  who  were  present,  and  of  those 
who  sent  letters  to  you  concerning  him.'     And  that  this  was, 
indeed,  a  tradition  derived  from  the  apostles,  we  are  farther 
assured  even  by  the  apostolical  Clemens,  and  by  the  church  of 
Rome,  in  whose  name  he  writes  his  epistle  to  the  Corinthians 
in  the  very  year  after  the  death  of  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul ;  in 
the  44th  sect,  of  which  he  saith,  the  apostles  having  constituted 
the  forementioned  .  .   .  (viz.  bishops  and  deacons,  see  sect.  41 ,) 
afterwards  established  a  second   law  concerning  succession 
(see  Wotton's  note  on  the  place,  and  Mr.  Dodwell's  Paranesis, 
pp.  35  and  36),  that  if  any  of  them  should  die,  other  approved 
persons  might  succed  in  their  ministry,  and  that  this  was  done 
(by  celebrated  men,  with  the  consent  and  approbation  of  the 
whole  church).     So  much  for  the  inscription  ;  I  come  now  to 
the  letter  itself. 

"That  the  peace  and  unity  of  the  church  is  a  matter  of  very 
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great  importance,  is  agreed  on  all  hands.  But  then  the  ques- 
tion is,  whether  this  be  the  way  to  preserve  it  ?  Or  if  it  be  not 
rather  a  plain  violation  of  it  ?  And  whether  even  peace  itself 
may  not  be  too  dearly  bought  ?  Whether  peace  and  truth 
ought  not  always  to  go  together  ?  Or  whether  it  be  lawful  to 
sacrifice  truth  to  the  interests  of  peace  ?     But, 

"  They  say,  '  that  they  cannot  therefore  think,  without  horror 
and  the  utmost  detestation,  of  allowing  any  thing  to  be  brought 
into  the  doctrines  or  worship  of  this  church,  that  tends  in  the 
least  to  separate  or  divide  us.'  But  before  they  can  justly 
vindicate  even  this,  they  ought  to  shew  that  there  is  nothing 
material  in  either,  wherein  this  church  is  corrupt  or  defective  ; 
otherwise  this  might  with  as  good  a  grace  come  from  the 
mouth  of  popish  or  Greek  bishops  :  and,  if  allowable,  no 
church,  how  corrupt  or  defective  soever  in  doctrine  or  worship, 
can  ever  be  reformed :  and  at  this  rate,  we  ought  still  to  have 
continued  in  our  old  extemporary  way,  and  in  the  neglect  of 
that  necessary  and  sacred  rite  of  confirmation;  the  introducing 
of  a  liturgy  being  what  a  great  many  of  our  clergy,  as  well  as 
the  generality  of  the  common  people,  were  more  averse  to  than 
they  are  to  those  primitive  usages ;  and  if  they  had  been  the 
same  way  allowed  and  encouraged  in  it,  would  have  raised 
much  greater  clamours  than  they  have  done  on  this  occasion  ; 
so  that  if  the  same  method,  which  was  then  used,  had  been 
taken  in  this  case,  it  would  undoubtedly  have  had  the  same 
success ;  since  the  proofs  we  have  for  them  are  every  whit  as 
evident  as  those  which  we  have  for  a  liturgy  in  general :  nor 
could  they  have  any  reason  to  fear,  that  the  permitting  of  these 
primitive  usages,  to  such  as  were  desirous  to  use  them,  or  even 
the  encouraging  or  recommending  the  practice  of  them,  while 
they  were  not  imposed  on  any  person,  could  ever  have  tended 
to  separate  or  divide  us.  Some,  indeed,  might  have  used 
them,  and  others  not,  at  least  for  a  time,  as  in  the  case  of  in- 
troducing the  liturgy,  but  while  neither  of  them  were  allowed 
to  condemn  the  other,  or  reckon  themselves  as' opposite  com- 
munions, this  could  never  have  occasioned  a  schism ;  espe- 
cially in  a  church  which  is  not  tied  to  the  use  of  any  particular 
form  by  any  established  canons. 

"  Yet  this  is  the  only  reason  they  give,  *  why  they  refused  to 
give  their  consent  to  some  of  their  brethren  their  practising  in 
the  public  worship,  these  primitive  usages.'  By  their  brethren 
here,  1  suppose  they  mean  their  brethren  of  the  episcopal 
college,  and  those  seniors  to  all  of  them,  save  one.  This  is, 
indeed,  a  new  way  of  preventing  schisms,  diametrically  oppo- 
site to  the  principles  upon  which  the  unity  of  thG  primitive 
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church  in  the  best  and  earliest  ages  was  established ;  as  appears 
from  what  St.  Cyprian  says  in  opening  the  famous  council  of 
Carthage,  consisting  of  no  less  than  eighty-nine  bishops  assem- 
bled on  that  very  important  question  concerning  the  invalidity 
of  the  baptism  of  heretics: — '  It  now  remains  that  we  deliver 
each  his  own  sentiments  concerning  this  matter,  judging  no- 
body, nor  including  any  one,  who  may  think  differently,  from 
the  right  of  communion  ;  for  no  one  of  us  hath  established 
himself  bishop  of  the  bishops  ;  nor  does  any  one  seek  to  com- 
pel the  assent  of  his  colleagues  by  tyrannical  fear.  For  every 
bishop,  by  the  liberty  and  powers  of  his  office,  is  permitted 
to  exercise  his  private  judgment,  and  can  no  more  be  judged 
by  another  than  he  can  judge  others.  But  let  us  all  await  the 
judgment  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  who  alone  hath  power, 
both  to  advance  us  in  the  government  of  his  church,  and  to 
judge  all  our  actions.'  Here  we  see  that  even  the  majority  of 
a  council  of  bishops  have  no  power  to  compel  any  of  their 
colleagues  into  their  measures,  if  of  a  different  judgment  from 
them,  even  in  a  thing  of  so  great  importance  as  this,  and  that 
their  attempting  to  do  so  would  by  [be]  tyrannical,  and  a 
making  of  themselves  bishops  of  bishops  ;  than  which  nothing- 
was  then  thought  more  absurd  ;  it  being  no  less  than  to  as- 
sume that  power  which  Christ  has  reserved  to  himself  alone  ; 
who  hath  given  to  every  bishop  the  right  of  individual  judg- 
ment in  accordance  with  the  liberty  and  power  of  his  office, 
so  as  that  he  no  more  can  be  judged  by  others,  than  himself 
can  judge  others.  Agreeably  to  which  he  tells  pope  Stephen, 
Ep.  72 — ■*  But  we  know  that  some  are  unwilling  to  forsake  what 
they  have  once  imbibed,  and  do  not  easily  change  their  pur- 
pose ;  but,  although  maintaining  the  bond  of  peace  and 
harmony  with  their  colleagues,  still  retain  some  peculiarities 
which  have  been  once  adopted  by  them.  In  which  case,  we 
neither  employ  force,  nor  prescribe  laws  to  any  one ;  seeing 
that  every  governor  hath  the  free  exercise  of  his  own  will  in 
the  administration  of  his  church,  as  being  bound  to  render  an 
account  of  his  actions  to  God.'  So,  likewise,  Firmilian,  in  his 
Ep.  to  St.  Cyprian,  Ep.  75 — 'For  in  most  other  provinces  also, 
there  is  much  variety,  arising  from  the  difference  of  places 
and  names,  yet  there  hath  not  at  any  time  been  a  departure 
from  the  peace  and  unity  of  the  catholic  church  on  this  ac- 
count. Which  evils  Stephen  hath  now  dared  to  introduce, 
breaking  against  you  that  peace,  which  his  predecessors  main- 
tained with  you  with  mutual  love  and  honour.'  And  what 
the  consequence  of  pope  Stephen's  imposing  and  breaking- 
peace  with  his  colleagues  for  such  differences  was,  Firmilian 
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roundly  tells  him,  as  it  were  addressing  his  discourse  to  him — 
'  An  angry  man  begetteth  strife,  and  a  wrathful  man  increaseth 
sin.  For  how  great  strifes  and  dissensions  hast  thou  caused 
through  the  churches  of  the  whole  world;  and  how  greatly 
hast  thou  increased  thine  own  sin,  seeing  that  thou  hast  rent 
thy  bond  of  union  with  so  many  flocks  !  For  therein  thou 
rendest  thyself.  Be  not  deceived  ;  for  he  is  truly  a  schismatic 
who  hath  separated  himself  from  the  communion  of  ecclesi- 
astical unity.'  Thus  if  any  schism  shall  happen  by  their  thus 
unwarrantably  imposing  on  their  colleagues,  they  may  plainly 
see  where  the  guilt  of  it  will  lie,  according  to  the  principles 
of  the  primitive  catholic  church.  Accordingly,  Eusebius  also 
tells  us,  Ep.  E.  1.  5,  ch.  25,  ed.  Gr.  Steph.,  that  when  pope 
Victor  attempted  to  cut  off  the  Asian  bishops  from  his  com- 
munion, for  their  difference  in  the  observation  of  Easter,  this 
deed  of  his  was  displeasing  to  several  even  of  those  bishops 
who  were  otherwise  agreed  with  him  as  to  this  controversy, 
and  says — '  The  voices  even  of  these  were  heard  still  more 
violently  reproving  Victor.'  Then  he  subjoins  that  famous  frag- 
ment of  St.  Irenams'  epistle  to  him  on  that  occasion,  in  which 
he  represents  to  him  how  differently  he  acted  herein  from  his 
ancestors,  and  from  the  practice  of  the  catholic  church,  who, 
notwithstanding  of  these  differences,  e  all  cultivated  peace  ; 
and  we  also  cultivate  peace  with  each  other,'  although,  as 
he  says  afterwards,  'it  was  more  invidious  to  guard  those 
who  sought  not  to  be  guarded.'  From  whence  it  appears 
how  their  imposing  at  this  rate  upon  their  brethren  would 
have  been  judged  of  by  the  catholic  church,  even  in  this 
early  age. 

"  Then  they  condescend  on  two  of  these  usages,  which, 
they  say,  they  have  refused  to  allow  their  brethren  to  practise 
in  the  public  worship,  viz.  '  the  mixing  of  water  with  the 
wine  in  the  celebration  of  the  holy  eucharist,  and  praying  for 
the  dead,'  adding,  '  and  some  others,'  which  they  might  like- 
wise have  spoken  out,  since  we  all  know  them  to  be  the  obla- 
tion of  the  eucharistical  sacrifice  to  God  the  Father,  and  the 
invocation  of  Him  to  send  down  His  Holy  Spirit  upon  the 
same,  thereby  to  make  the  elements  become  the  body  and 
blood  of  Christ.  Now  these  usages,  they  know  very  well, 
their  brethren  do  not  believe  to  be  of  an  indifferent  nature,  so 
as  to  be  left  to  the  determination  of  the  church,  but  to  be 
necessary  parts  of  this  highest  act  of  public  christian  worship, 
and  of  divine  appointment,  as  being  instituted  by  Christ  him- 
self, or  by  his  apostles,  and  by  them  delivered  to  the  catholic 
church.      And  that  in  believing  so,  they  have  the  unanimous 
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suffrage  of  the  same  catholic  church  from  the  very  times  of 
the  apostles,  which  hath  always  taught  and  practised  them, 
as  so  delivered  to  her,  and  therefore  necessary  to  be  held 
by  her. 

''To  which  all  that  they  oppose  is  the  judgment  of  those 
divines  who  compiled  the  English  liturgy,  or  rather  who  only 
mangled  and  corrupted  it,  for  all  these  primitive  usages  were 
in  it  when  first  compiled,  only  that  the  invocation  preceded 
the  history  of  institution,  whereas  it  should  follow  the  ob- 
lation, and  the  prayer  of  intercession  is  put  first,  which  should 
be  last:  but  though  this  order  be  not  so  natural  (yet  there  was 
no  material  defect  in  it),  and  who  have  thereby  made  that 
church  inconsistent  and  irreconcileable  with  herself,  as  having 
declared  the  standard  of  her  reformation  to  be  the  doctrine 
and  practice  of  the  primitive  catholic  church,  and  that  this 
ought  especially  to  be  observed  in  the  celebration  of  the  sa- 
craments, and  yet  so  manifestly  rejected  these  most  momen- 
tous primitive  usages  which  herself  had  once  received.  And, 
without  any  reflection  on  their  godliness  or  learning,  or  any 
diminution  of  their  character  as  confessors  or  martyrs,  all  dis- 
interested persons  must  see  of  how  little  weight  their  authority 
is  when  put  in  the  balance  with  that  of  the  noble  army  of 
martyrs  and  glorious  confessors  of  the  whole  catholic  church 
in  the  first  and  purest  ages ;  when  the  extraordinary  gifts  of 
the  Spirit  were  still  continued,  as  well  as  afterwards,  even 
down  to  the  uuhappy  disorders  of  our  otherwise  necessary 
Reformation. 

"  But  they  say,  *  the  unseasonable  and  unwarrantable  re- 
viewing and  pressing  of  these  usages  by  an  incompetent  au- 
thority hath  broken  and  divided  our  brethren  in  England  ;  and 
cannot  miss  to  have  the  same  fatal  effect,  if  they  are  in  the 
same  unwarrantable  manner  introduced  among  us.'  As  for 
unseasonableness,  no  time  can  be  unseasonable  for  reviewing 
of  necessary  duties,  if  we  have  been  so  unhappy  as  to  neglect 
them.  Prudence,  indeed,  ought  to  take  place  in  directing  us 
to  the  most  proper  methods  of  doing  it,  but  it  can  never  be 
true  christian  prudence  which  teacheth  us  to  continue  in  the 
neglect  of  them,  far  less  to  oppose  and  condemn  them.  Be- 
sides, it  were  easy  to  shew  that  this  is  so  far  from  being  an 
unseasonable  time,  that  we  can  never  expect  a  more  seasona- 
ble, perhaps  not  so  seasonable,  a  time,  for  this  purpose  as  the 
present  is,  with  respect  to  us.  And  I  think  their  being  of 
divine  institution  is  a  sufficient  warrant  for  reviving  them. 
And  if  we  should  grant  that  there  is  any  incompetency  in  the 
authority,  yet  at  whose  door  does  the  blame  of  this  lie  but  at 
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theirs,  who  oppose  their  brethren  by  the  majority  of  their 
numbers,  and  then  cry  out  upon  the  incompetency  of  their 
authority  ?  But  I  have  already  shewn  that  the  authority  of 
every  single  bishop  is  sufficient  for  this  purpose  within  his 
own  jurisdiction  ;  especially  where  he  hath  not  limited  his 
power  by  his  own  deed,  in  binding  himself  to  the  observation 
of  antecedent  canons  (which  is  none  of  our  case).  And  that 
it  would  have  been  looked  upon  as  a  tyrannical  procedure  in 
the  first  ages  of  the  church  for  a  majority  of  bishops,  even 
though  assembled  in  council,  to  have  imposed  upon  a  smaller 
number  of  their  colleagues  in  matters  of  this  nature,  and  that 
their  censuring  of,  and  dividing  from  them,  on  account  of 
such  different  practices,  would  have  been  then  reckoned  schis- 
matical.  And  in  such  a  case  as  ours,  where  there  are  only 
bishops  at  large,  who  are  not  canonically  elected  to  particular 
districts,  and  consequently  can  claim  no  authority  over  these 
districts  to  which  they  have  never  been  so  elected,  I  can  see 
nothing  to  hinder  such  of  the  clergy  as  are  persuaded  of  the 
necessity  of  these  usages  from  practising  them,  and  from 
putting  themselves  under  the  inspection  of  any  catholic  bishop 
who  is  of  the  same  judgment  with  them,  and  applying  to  him 
for  the  performing  of  such  episcopal  acts  to  them  as  they 
shall  stand  in  need  of,  while  the  districts  to  which  they  be- 
long continue  to  be  vacancies,  which,  as  I  have  shewn,  cannot 
be  filled  without  the  consent  at  least  of  the  majority  of  the 
clergy  and  people  of  these  districts. 

"  I  must  here  likewise  take  notice,  that  they  speak  not 
only  of  reviving,  but  '  pressing  these  usages,'  notwithstanding 
that  they  are  conscious  to  themselves  that  (whatever  the  case 
might  have  been  in  England)  there  was  no  such  thing  ever  in- 
tended here;  and  that  all  that  their  brethren  required,  was 
only  that  themselves,  and  such  as  are  the  same  way  persuaded 
as  they  are,  might  have  the  liberty  of  their  own  practice, 
without  censure  or  imposition  in  either  side.  Yet  they  go  on 
'  earnestly  to  exhort  and  obtest,  in  the  bowels  of  Our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ,  carefully  to  shun  these  fatal  rocks  whereon  others 
have  been  shipwrecked  before.'  Though  it  be  evident  that 
these  divisions  in  England,  which  they  here  refer  to,  were 
occasioned  only  by  their  mutually  imposing  upon  one  another, 
and  could  not  have  happened  if  each  of  them  had  contented 
themselves  with  the  liberty  of  their  own  practice,  and  kept  a 
mutual  good  understanding  and  correspondence  together  as 
catholic  brethren,  notwithstanding  of  their  differences  accord- 
ing to  the  primitive  practice:  And  therefore  this  earnest  ex- 
hortation is  proper  for  none  but  themselves,  who  are  the  only 
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imposers  here ;  and  if  they  will  take  it  to  themselves,  as  they 
ought  to  do,  and  so  forbear  their  unwarrantable  imposi- 
tions, there  will  be  no  occasion  to  fear  any  such  shipwreck 
among  us. 

"  They  add,  '  That  for  this  purpose  they  think  it  meet  to 
refresh  the  memories  of  the  clergy  with  the  promise  they  made 
at  their  ordination,  to  maintain  quietness,  peace,  and  love 
among  all  christian  people/  But  they  have  more  need  to  re- 
fresh their  own  memories  with  this  promise,  who  are  them- 
selves the  only  disturbers  of  our  peace  and  quiet,  by  their 
imposing  on  the  consciences  of  their  brethren. 

"  They  say,  indeed,  that  '  the  reviving  of  these  primitive 
usages  at  this  unseasonable  time  is  not  reconcileable  with  this 
promise.'  But  how  will  they  make  this  appear,  while  they 
are,  at  most,  but  recommended,  and  not,  as  they  would  un- 
justly insinuate,  pressed  upon  any  person  ?  And  as  for  the 
time,  I  am  persuaded  that  all  men  of  sense,  who  think  they 
ought  ever  to  be  restored,  will  agree,  if  they  rightly  consider 
it,  that  no  time  can  be  more  seasonable  than  the  present.  So 
that  it  is  easy  to  see  that  this  is  but  a  mere  pretence  of  such 
as  are  altogether  enemies  to  these  primitive  catholic  practices, 
and  would  as  much  oppose  the  restoring  of  them  at  any  other 
time  as  they  do  now. 

"  They  put  them  in  mind,  likewise,  that  they  promised,  in 
the  ordinal  by  which  they  were  ordained, '  to  give  faithful  di- 
ligence always  so  to  minister  the  doctrine  and  sacraments  as 
the  Lord  hath  commanded,  and  as  this  church  and  realm  have 
received  the  same.'  They  ought  to  have  added  with  the  ordi- 
nal, '  according  to  the  commandment  of  God.'  But  this 
church  and  realm,  of  which  they  are  members,  have  prescribed 
no  set  form  for  the  celebration  of  the  sacraments,  and  therefore 
there  is  certainly  nothing  in  this  promise  that  can  hinder  them 
fiom  using  any  forai  that  is  agreeable  to  the  commandments 
of  God.  They  seem  to  have  foreseen  this,  and  therefore,  to 
prevent  it,  have  put  a  very  surprising  interpretation  upon  the 
words  of  this  promise,  and  such  as  I  believe  no  clergyman 
ever  dreamt  of  when  he  made  it.  That  when  they  say  this 
church  and  realm,  they  do  not  mean,  as  the  words  themselves 
naturally  import,  this  church  and  realm  to  which  they  belong, 
and  in  which  they  are  ordained,  but  another  neighbouring 
church  and  realm,  upon  which  they  have  no  manner  of  de- 
pendence; and  that  for  no  other  reason  but  because  this  church 
hath  thought  fit  to  make  use  of  her  ordinal  in  the  ordination 
of  her  clergy.  If  they  had,  indeed,  believed  this  to  be  the 
design  of  this  promise,  made  by  themselves  at  their  own  ordi- 
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nation,  how  could  they  have  satisfied  their  consciences  in 
continuing  so  long  to  administrate  both  the  sacraments  after 
an  extemporary  way,  and  in  continuing  still  so  to  administrate 
one  of  them,  viz.  baptism,  and  not  according  to  the  prescribed 
forms  of  that  church?  But  though  this  absurd  interpretation 
were  allowed,  yet  this  promise  is  justly  to  be  limited  by  the 
following  words,  which  they  omitted — '  according  to  the  com- 
mandments of  God.'  So  that  if  these  usages  be,  as  they  have 
been  clearly  proven  to  be,  the  commandments  of  God,  deli- 
vered by  Christ  and  his  apostles  to  the  church,  they  would  be 
still  at  liberty,  or  rather  they  would  be  bound  by  this  promise 
(as  far  as  it  is  consistent  with  itself)  to  observe  them.  And  as 
for  the  censure  with  which  they  threaten  them,  it  will  be,  as 
very  unnecessary,  so  most  unjust;  and  their  answer  is  very 
easy,  being  no  other  than  what  the  apostles  St.  Peter  and  St. 
John  gave  to  the  Jewish  Sanhedrim  (Acts,  iv.  19).  And  it 
will  concern  themselves  seriously  to  reflect  in  time,  how  they 
will  answer  to  God  at  the  great  and  terrible  day  of  judgment, 
for  thus  discharging  what  he,  either  by  Himself  or  His  apos- 
tles, hath  commanded  to  be  used,  and  given  us  the  same  evi- 
dence for  it  of  an  universal,  uninterrupted,  practical  tradition, 
from  the  beginning,  attested  by  the  written  monuments  of  the 
church  in  every  age  downwards  from  that  of  the  apostles,  that 
we  have  for  the  Scriptures  themselves  (for  the  other  enthusias- 
tical  proofs  will  never  pass  with  men  of  sense,  who  impartially 
examine  them),  or  for  our  common  Christianity. 

"  They  come  next  to  magnify  their  own  condescension,  for- 
sooth !  that  it  was  so  great  as  to  induce  thera  to  indulge  their 
scrupulous  brethren  in  the  use  of  the  Scottish  liturgy.  A  great 
indulgence  indeed !  To  allow  them  the  use  of  a  liturgy  that 
was  composed  for  our  own  church,  rather  than  that  of  a 
neighbouring  one,  when  neither  of  them  are  enjoined  by  any 
ecclesiastical  canons  of  this  church !  But  they  know  very 
well  that  it  is  not  this  or  the  other  particular  liturgy  which  we 
plead  lor,  but  these  primitive  usages  themselves,  which  the 
church  has  received  as  a  sacred  depositum  from  Christ  and 
his  apostles,  and  delivered  down  to  us  as  such:  with  respect 
to  some  of  which  both  these  liturgies  are  equally  defective. 
Besides,  for  bishops  to  pretend  to  indulge  their  colleagues, 
which  plainly  imports  a  claim  of  superiority  over  them,  espe- 
cially when  they  reckon  it  a  great  condescension,  and  seem 
by  this  deed  to  insinuate  their  retracting  it,  is  very  opposite  to 
that  equality  and  independency  of  bishops,  which,  as  I  have 
already  proved,  they  enjoyed  in  the  first  and  purest  ages  of 
the  church,  and  which,  consequently,  they  must  still  be  en- 
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titled  to,  where  they  have  not  some  way  limited  this  their 
power  by  their  own  deed;  and  even  where  they  have,  it  may 
be  proved,  that  this  power  not  being  their  own  property,  but 
what  they  are  entrusted  with  by  God,  for  the  benefit  of  his 
church  ;  as  their  giving  up  any  part  of  it,  unless  on  the  pros- 
pect, of  a  greater  benefit  to  this  church,  must  be  a  betraying 
of  their  trust,  and  consequently  invalid :  so,  though  it  be  done 
on  such  a  prospect,  yet  when  this  prospect  fails,  and  the  in- 
terests of  that  church  which  is  committed  to  their  trust  re- 
quires their  resuming  of  it  (of  which  themselves  only  can  be 
judges),  they  are  then  bound  to  resume  it,  when  the  only  end 
which  could  oblige  God  to  ratify  their  cession  (not  of  their 
own  power,  but  of  His,  with  which  he  had  entrusted  them), 
and  so  make  it  valid,  is  no  longer  to  be  attained  by  it. 

"  They  say,  '  that  by  this,'  their  pretended  indulgence, 
'  they  hoped  to  prevent  all  further  disturbance ;'  when,  at  the 
same  time,  the  whole  nation  must  see  that  there  neither  was, 
nor  is  yet,  any  disturbance  but  what  they  themselves  create 
by  their  unnecessary,  unreasonable,  and  (according  to  the 
principles  of  the  primitive  church)  tyrannical  imposition. 
However, 

"  They  add, — '  But  seeing  neither  this  (viz.  the  fore- 
mentioned  indulgence),  nor  their  own  express  passing  from  the 
absolute  and  indispensable  necessity  of  these  said  usages,  can 
restrain  them,  &c.'  As  to  their  indulgence,  I  have  already 
considered  it;  but  that  any  of  their  brethren  who  are  for  these 
usages,  have  any  way  acknowledged  the  no-necessity  of  them, 
is  more  than  I  know  of,  or  do  as  yet  believe.  They  did,  in- 
deed, think,  with  St.  Cyprian,  that  though  they  be  necessary, 
yet  they  had  no  power  to  impose  them  on  their  colleagues,  or 
to  separate  from  them  on  that  account.  And  I  wish  them- 
selves, >vho  had  much  better  reason,  had  been  of  the  same 
peaceable  principles;  then  we  should  have  heard  nothing  of 
any  disturbances  occasioned  by  the  practice  of  these  usages. 

"  Or  they  might,  perhaps,  out  of  their  tender  love  and  re- 
gard for  peace  and  unity,  have  condescended  even  so  far  as  to 
promise  to  communicate  on  some  occasions  with  their  col- 
leagues, even  without  these  usages,  rather  than  be  obliged  to 
break  with  them ;  not  that  they  believed,  or  intended  hereby 
to  declare,  that  they  were  not  necessary,  and  of  divine  institu- 
tion; or  that  iheythemselves  could  lawfully  administer  this 
sacrament  without  them,  or  constantly  and  of  choice  so  com- 
municate. But  that  they  presumed  that  God,  in  this  case, 
would  not  impute  the  defects  to  them,  but  to  the  administra- 
tors, who  put  this  unhappy  necessity  upon  them,  either  to  do 
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so,  or  else  they  would  no  longer  maintain  catholic  peace  and 
unity  with  them  as  brethi-en  and  colleagues.  And  this  promise 
they  might  be  the  more  easily  induced  to  make,  that  these 
occasions  would  but  very  rarely,  if  ever,  occur,  and  that  they 
hoped  thereby  to  secure  to  themselves,  and  those  who  are  of 
the  same  judgment  with  them,  the  undisturbed  practice  of 
these  primitive  usages ;  on  which  condition  only,  I  presume, 
they  have  made  it.  Now  this  charitable  presumption  of  theirs 
in  favour  of  peace,  if  it  hold  at  all,  would  have  held  as  well, 
even  according  to  their  own  opinion,  though  the  defect  had 
been  in  the  want  of  the  cup  altogether,  as  in  the  lay  commu- 
nion of  the  popish  churches;  and  therefore  it  is  no  proof  of 
their  having  passed  from  the  belief  of  the  necessity  of  the 
mixture,  or  of  any  of  these  usages.  However,  it  plainly 
shews  their  willingness  to  go  to  the  utmost  lengths  they  pos- 
sibly could,  with  any  consistency  to  their  principles,  in  order 
to  satisfy  even  the  harsh  and  unreasonable  demands  of  their 
brethren,  and  thereby,  if  it  could  have  been  done,  to  preserve 
peace  with  them. 

"  And  therefore,  since  even  so  great  a  condescension  will 
not  satisfy  them,  nor  any  thing  less  than  a  total  giving  up  of 
these  primitive  usages  (which  can  never  be  lawfully  complied 
with  by  those  who,  with  so  good  reason,  believe  them  to  be 
necessary,  and  of  divine  institution);  but  that,  instead  of  this, 
they  abuse  it  by  putting  so  perverse  a  construction  upon  it. 
It  is  very  plain  who  must  be  the  authors  of  whatever  divi- 
sions or  disturbances  shall  be  thereby  occasioned  among  us  ; 
for  it  is  evident  that  the  using,  or  even  recommending,  of  these 
primitive  practices,  can  never,  as  they  pretend  without  any 
the  least  ground,  tend  to  rend  and  destroy  this  afflicted  church, 
if  themselves  would  forbear  their  unnecessary  and  unjust  cen- 
sures of  what  they  dare  not  condemn  as  unlawful  (without  at 
the  same  time  condemning  the  whole  catholic  church  of  God 
from  the  beginning),  and  have  never  been  able  to  answer  the 
solid  arguments  by  which  they  have  been  proved  to  be  neces- 
sary parts  of  that  highest  act  of  public  christian  worship — 
the  sacrifice  of  the  eucharist.  And  now  I  think  it  is  suffi- 
ciently clear,  from  what  has  been  said,  that  this  their  remon- 
strance and  injunction  is  far  from  being  either  necessary  or 
loving. 

"  They  conclude  with  the  exhortation  of  the  apostle, — 
e  Finally,  &c.'  But  how  is  this  perfection  rcconcileable  with 
the  neglect  of  necessary  christian  duties?  Or  how  can  they 
exhort  us  to  be  of  good  comfort,  while  they  are  endeavouring 
to  deprive  us  of  one  of  the  greatest  comforts  that  christians 
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can  enjoy  in  this  life,  even  valid  sacraments,  by  thus  prohi- 
biting them  to  be  celebrated  according  to  the  institution  of 
Christ,  upon  which  their  validity  depends  ?  And  whether  are 
we  to  be  unanimous  in  firmly  adhering  to,  or  in  rejecting  of, 
divine  institutions?  Or  must  we  give  up  the  truth,  that  we 
may  live  in  peace  with  them  who  have  declared  themselves  ene- 
mies to  peace  on  any  easier  terms  ?  Or  is  this  the  way  to  entitle 
us  to  the  blessing  of  Jesus,  who  hath  declared  himself  to  be 
the  Truth,  as  well  as  the  God  of  peace?  It  is,  therefore,  cer- 
tainly the  duty  of  clergy  and  laity,  notwithstanding  of  this 
injunction,  to  examine  this  controversy  with  all  the  accuracy 
and  impartiality  which  the  importance  of  it  requires;  and  if 
they  find  (as  undoubtedly  they  will,  if  they  thus  examine  it) 
that  these  are  indeed  necessary  parts  of  the  public  worship  of 
the  christian  church,  enjoined  by  Christ  and  his  apostles,  and 
as  such  always  taught  and  practised  by  the  catholic  church 
in  all  ages  from  the  beginning,  then  to  contend  earnestly  for 
them  in  their  several  stations,  and  heartily  to  remonstrate 
against  all  such  attempts  as  this,  to  discourage  and  discharge 
the  practice  of  them.  And  if,  notwithstanding  of  such  a  re- 
monstrance, they  shall  still  continue  in  these  rigorous  measures, 
and  break  off  all  correspondence  with,  nay,  and  proceed  to 
censures  against  their  brethren  and  colleagues,  and  so  violate 
the  unity  of  the  church,  then  they  ought,  unquestionably,  to 
join  with  those  bishops  who  adhere  to  these  primitive  usages 
of  apostolical  tradition,  and  who,  at  the  same  time,  have 
shown  all  that  favour  for  peace  which  is  any  way  consistent 
with  their  duty  to  do,  and  not  with  such  as  condemn  them,  and 
unjustly  censure  their  brethren  for  adhering  to  them;  and  this 
they  ought  to  do  without  any  regard  to  their  numbers;  for 
truth  is  not  always  on  the  side  of  the  majority. 

"  As  they  have  concluded  their  injunction  with  an  exhor- 
tation of  the  apostle,  so  I  shall  conclude  these  remarks  upon 
it  with  another,  I  hope  as  pertinently  applied: — 'Therefore, 
brethren,  stand  fast,  and  hold  the  traditions  which  ye  have 
been  taught,  whether  by  word  or  our  epistle. — Finis1.'" 

To  the  Formula.  Mr.  Rattray  gave  the  following  judicious 
and  spirited  answer: — 

"  To  this  letter  is  annexed  a  formula,  or  declaration, 
which  is  handed  about  among  the  clergy  to  be  subscribed  by 
them.  This  formula  has  a  very  odd  introduction,  especially 
considering  that  they  design  it  should  be  subscribed  by  as 

1   Communicated  by  a  friend,  in  the  original  MS. 
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many  of  the  clergy  throughout  the  kingdom  as  shall  be  so 
ignorant  of  their  duty  and  privileges  as  to  be  led  into  the 
snare.     The  introduction  is — 

"  '  That  the  bishop  of  Edinburgh  having  convened  his 
clergy,  and  laid  before  them  the  present  danger  of  the  church, 

&c'  where  to  pass  by  Mr.  F n's  taking  to  himself  the 

stile  of  bishop  of  Edinburgh,  which  would  insinuate  his 
claiming  a  title  to  the  whole  jurisdiction  of  the  former  bishops 
of  Edinburgh,  and  to  the  privileges  challenged  by  them;  not- 
withstanding that  he  cannot  but  know  that  this  was  never 
designed  him  by  his  electors;  nay,  that  it  was  particularly 
excepted  against,  and  that  he  was  only  chosen  to  the  district 
in  and  about  Edinburgh,  not  to  the  whole  diocese  of  Edin- 
burgh. To  let  this  pass,  I  say,  what  obligation  can  his  con- 
vening of  the  clergy  of  the  town  of  Edinburgh,  and  laying 
any  thing  before  them,  lay  upon  such  presbyters  as  are  none 
of  his  clergy,  and  therefore  have  no  dependence  upon  him,  to 
bind  up  themselves  even  from  any  indifferent  practice,  from 
which  they  are  not  restrained  by  any  canons  of  this  church, 
far  less  from  the  practice  of  such  things  as,  if  they  impar- 
tially examine  them  (which  they  ought  not  to  preclude  them- 
selves from  the  liberty  of  doing),  they  cannot  but  find  to  be 
necessary  duties?  But  that  which  is  still  more  surprising  is, 
that  this  should  be  required  even  from  such  pi-esbyters  as  are 
actually  within  the  jurisdiction  of  another  catholic  bishop,  to 
whom  they  have  promised  canonical  obedience.  And  as  to 
the  specious  pretence  of  danger  to  the  peace  and  unity  of  the 
church,  I  have  already  fully  considered  it,  and  shewn  how 
groundless  it  is.  Then  follows  the  promise  and  declaration 
itself;  viz. 

"  '  That  for  preserving  the  peace  and  unity  of  the  church 
(which  to  all  good  men  ought  to  be  very  dear  and  precious), 
they  shall  not  make  any  innovation  in  the  doctrine  and  wor- 
ship of  this  church  as  now  received  among  us,  by  introducing 
and  practising  the  said  usages.'  Here  the  peace  and  unity  of 
the  church  is  again  inculcated,  as  if  they  thought  only  by  the 
frequent  repetition  of  the  same  thing,  without  any  further  rea- 
son, to  put  out  men's  eyes,  and  make  them  believe  contrary  to 
their  senses.  They  make  the  clergy  say,  that  this  peace 
ought  to  be  very  dear  and  precious  to  all  good  men ;  which  is 
undoubtedly  true.  But  I  wish  themselves  had  seriously 
thought  so:  for  then,  certainly,  they  would  have  forborne  their 
unjust  as  well  as  unnecessary  impositions,  which  are  the  most 
effectual  method  the  enemy  of  our  peace  could  have  suggested 
for  embroiling  and  dividing  us.     Besides,  the  clergy  cannot 
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but  be  sensible  that  even  peace  itself  must  be  overrated,  when 
it  is  purchased  at  the  expense  of  truth,  and  of  renouncing 
necessary  duties  enjoined  by  Christ  and  his  apostles,  and  as 
such  received  and  practised  by  the  catholic  church  in  all 
ages. 

"  Yet  for  no  other  reason,  but  because  themselves  are  re- 
solved, if  their  own  unreasonable  and  unlawful  demands  are 
not  complied  with,  without  any  necessity  to  violate  the  peace 
and  unity  of  the  church,  by  breaking  off  all  catholic  corre- 
spondence with  their  brethren  and  colleagues,  and,  perhaps,  by 
proceeding  to  those  unjust  censures  which  they  have  threat- 
ened even  against  them,  as  well  as  against  such  of  the  infe- 
rior clergy  as  have  no  dependence  upon  them,  by  not  living 
within  their  jurisdiction  (which  will  therefore,  especially  in 
this  case,  be  no  better  than  Bruta  fulmina) ;  they  expect  that 
the  clergy  should,  contrary  to  their  manifest  duty,  promise  not 
to  practise  these  primitive  and  necessary  usages,  which  they  are 
pleased  to  call  'innovations  in  the  doctrine  and  worship  of  this 
church.' 

"  But  if  the  worship  of  this  church  was  not  very  lately 
defective,  why  did  themselves  concur  in  the  innovations  which 
have  been  already  made  (if  the  restoring  of  primitive  prin- 
ciples and  practices  must  needs  be  branded  with  the  odious 
name  of  innovations) ;  and  if  it  would  have  been  very  unrea- 
sonable for  the  clergy  to  have  bound  themselves  by  any  such 
promise  then,  must  it  not  be  so  now  likewise,  if  it  shall  be 
found  to  be  still  defective  in  things  of  as  great  importance  at 
least  as  those  which  were  then  thought  of  sufficient  moment 
to  require  a  reformation  ?     And  how  shall  this  be  known,  but 
by  having  recourse  to  the  doctrine  and  worship  of  the  catholic 
church  in  the  first  and  purest  ages,  which  ought  certainly 
(even  by  the  confession  of  the  church  of  England  herself)  to 
be  the  standard  of  all  true  reformation?     Besides,  1  would 
gladly  know  what  they  mean  by  the  received  doctrines  of  this 
church.     For  my  part  I  know  of  no  doctrines  she  can  be  said 
to  have  received,  except  what  are  contained  in  the  primitive 
creeds.     And  even  as  to  worship,  though  the  English  Common 
Prayer  Book  hath  come  to  be  now  generally  used,  yet  it  hath 
never  been  enjoined  by  any  authoritative  deed  of  the  church 
herself.     And  therefore  there  are  many  of  our  more  intelligent 
clergy,  who,  in  celebrating  the  holy  eucharist,  have  all  along 
used  the  Scottish  liturgy,  as  being,  by  much,  preferable  to  the 
English.      Others  have  turned  the   [first]   post  communion 
prayer  into  a  prayer  of  oblation.     And  several,  for  aught  I 
know,  even  before  the  Revolution  (this  is  matter  of  fact),  to  be 
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sure  a  great  many  years  ago,  particularly  in  the  northern 
parts  of  the  kingdom,  have  used  the  mixture;  and,  on  the 
other  hand,  there  are  some,  even  in  Edinburgh  itself,  who  still 
continue  their  old  extempore  way ;  nay,  the  most  part,  if  not 
all,  of  them  there,  ordinarily  thus  administer  the  sacrament  of 
baptism. 

"  Since,  therefore,  there  is  no  set  form  of  worship  pre- 
scribed by  this  church,  and  that  there  have  been  hitherto,  and 
still  are,  so  many  differences  allowed  among  us,  and  that 
without  any  the  least  danger  to  our  peace  and  unity,  what 
can  be  the  design  of  expressing  so  much  zeal  at  this  time  only 
against  these  primitive  usages  ?  It  looks  as  if  they  were  pre- 
judiced against  them  only  because  they  are  primitive :  or 
else  they  must  be  made  tools  to  serve  the  interest  of  a  cer- 
tain party  of  the  English  non-jurors,  who  have  nothing  to 
plead  for  their  own  stiffness  against  these  usages  but  their 
obligation  to  observe  the  canons  and  rubrics  of  that  church, 
which  do  not  at  all  concern  us ;  unless  we  suffer  ourselves  to 
be  so  far  imposed  upon  as  implicitly  to  receive  all  her  con- 
stitutions without  farther  examination,  as  if  they  were  there- 
fore obligatory  on  us,  and  that  we  were  not  at  freedom,  ac- 
cording to  our  duty,  to  regulate  the  doctrine  and  worship  of 
our  own  church,  after  the  pattern  of  the  first  and  purest  ages 
of  the  primitive  church,  in  any  instance  wherein  the  church 
of  England  hath,  contrary  to  her  own  rule,  departed  from  it, 
which  (whether  it  be  intended  by  them  or  not)  is  in  effect  to 
make  us  subject  to  her1." 

To  his  letter  of  the  7th  of  December,  last  year,  Lockhart 
received  an  answer  from  the  royal  Exile,  dated  5th  of  April, 
which  contained  the  following  sentence: — "  Pray  let  the  Scots 
bishops  know  how  sensible  I  am  of  the  message  they  sent  me 
by  you,  and  of  the  regard  they  shewed  to  me  in  adding  to 
their  number  the  two  I  desired  might  be  so ;  and  now  we  un- 
derstand one  another  rightly  on  that  head,  I  hope  we  shall  be 
able  to  proceed  in  such  matters  for  the  future  with  mutual  sa- 
tisfaction2." The  fearless  intrepidity  of  bishop  Gadderar,  in 
governing  his  diocese  with  perfect  independence  of  the  laird 
of  Carnwath,  gave  that  gentleman  much  trouble,  and  he  seems, 
with  the  assistance  of  his  friend,  bishop  Irvine,  to  have  insti- 
gated the  primate  to  adopt  rash  measures  to  bring  Gadderar 
under  the  dominion  of  the  regale.  To  the  horror  of  the  presby- 

1  From  the  original  manuscript ;  communicated  by  a  friend,  and  never  before 
published.  3  Lockhart  Papers,  98. 
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terians,  be  continued  to  advocate  the  usages  in  his  diocese,  and 
his  clergy  seconded  his  zeal  with  prompt  obedience.  Mr. 
Cheyne,  in  his  admirable  Vindication,  cites  part  of  a  letter 
from  his  successor,  in  which  he  states,  that "  bishop  Gadderar, 
on  his  coming  to  Aberdeen,  caused  some  hundred  copies  of 
that  office  [the  Scottish  communion  office  of  1637],  as  it  was 
first  published,  to  be  printed  for  the  diocese  [of  Aberdeen],  and 
although  no  manner  of  alteration  was  made  in  those  copies, 
yet  he  still  used  it,  as  did  his  clergy  by  his  advice  and  the  ap- 
parent reasonableness  of  the  thing,  in  that  order  of  the  parts 
in  which  the  office  complained  of  appears;  all  the  clergy 
marking  that  order  on  the  back  of  the  title-page  with  a  pen, 
for  their  own  direction,  as  did  several  of  the  laity  their  own 
copies1."  To  this  period  may  be  traced  the  eucharistic  office 
of  the  Scottish  church  in  its  present  form,  as  a  consequence  of 
the  general  use  of  the  English  liturgy,  as  well  as  to  bishop 
Gadderar  as  the  man  who  had  given  the  first  impulse  to  that 
restoration  of  catholic  truth  and  catholic  rites  which  the  Scot- 
tish church  was  privileged  to  adopt.  Mr.  Cheyne  again  says, 
— "  In  that  year  [1723],  Dr.  Gadderar  was  elected  bishop  of 
Aberdeen,  which  is  as  pregnant  an  indication  of  the  sentiments 
of  his  electors  upon  the  subject  of  the  usages,  as  their  choice 
of  the  Hon.  Archibald  Campbell,  two  years  before.  Dr.  Gad- 
derar was  equally  well  known  to  be  earnest  for  the  revival  of 
those  primitive  doctrines  which  the  influence  of  a  puritanical 
theology  had  altogether  thrust  out,  or  too  much  obscured ;  and 
the  repeated  concurrence  of  a  whole  diocese,  at  that  time  the 
most  important  and  the  most  united  in  the  church,  in  the  elec- 
tion of  two  men  so  much  distinguished  for  their  attachment 
to  the  doctrine  and  practice  of  the  primitive  church,  shews 
what  had  been  going  on  quietly  among  the  clergy  in  the  re- 
motest districts  of  the  country.  It  seems  quite  an  insufficient 
account  of  the  progress  of  these  doctrines,  to  say  that  it  was 
owing  to  the  disputes  of  the  non-jurors.  There  was  evidently 
a  deeper  cause  for  it.  The  loss  of  establishment  had  cast  the 
church  back  upon  her  own  intrinsic  powers,  and  the  necessity 
the  clergy  were  under  of  defending  their  position  on  princi- 
ples recognised  by  the  catholic  church  for  many  ages,  pre- 
pared their  minds  for  the  general  appeal  to  primitive  antiquity 
as  the  witness  of  catholic  truth.  Whether  the  first  impulse 
came  from  the  English  non-jurors  or  not,  the  Scottish  clergy 
were  prepared  to  move  in  the  direction  of  restoration.  It  was 
scarcely  possible  but  that  the  study  of  antiquity,  which  had 

1  Authority  and  Rise,  &c.  26. 
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produced  the  "  Cyprianic  Age,"  should  lead  to  the  recovery  of 
other  portions  of  primitive  doctrine  and  practice,  besides 
what  was  available  in  the  episcopal  controversy.  Bishop 
Gadderar  thus  found  his  clergy  ready  to  go  along  with  him  in 
his  work  of  restoration1." 

There  seems  to  have  been  a  very  great  backwardness 
among  the  clergy,  if  not  a  refusal,  to  sign  the  formula  that 
had  been  sent  to  them.  It  was  therefore  found  necessary  to 
address  a  letter  to  Mr.  Norrie,  at  Dundee,  requiring  him  to 
procure  the  subscriptions  of  the  clergy  in  the  diocese  of  Bre- 
chin. It  is  as  follows : — "  Reverend  brother, — Forasmuch  as 
we  are  informed  that  there  is  a  delay  put  to  the  subscribing  of 
the  formula  by  the  presbyters  of  Dundee  and  Meigle,  upon  the 
prospect  of  an  accommodation  of  which  we  know  nothing, 
wherefore  we  desire  you  may  be  pleased  to  call  them  again 
together,  and  let  them  know  that  we  wonder  they  who  were 
inclined  to  subscribe  should  have  delayed  it,  when  we  were  so 
very  positive  in  our  first  orders.  And  now  we  earnestly  de- 
sire that,  without  further  delay,  ye  subscribe  the  preceding 
formula;  and  that  ye  will  give  us  an  account  of  the  recusants. 
(Signed)  John,  bishop  of  Edinburgh  ;  Arthur  Millar,  bishop ; 
William  Irvine,  bishop  ;  Andrew  Cant,  bishop ;  David  Free- 
bairn,  bishop2." 

Lockhart's  wrath  against  the  bishop  of  Aberdeen  became 
so  vehement,  that  he  made  a  regular  report  of  what  he  con- 
sidered his  disloyalty  and  disobedience  to  the  royal  exile ;  to 
whom  he  wrote  on  the  21st  of  May: — "  Since  my  last,  Gad- 
derar has  gone  to  the  north,  and  boldly  contemned  both  the 
advices  and  orders  of  the  college  and  your  trustees,  by  openly 
advancing  his  opinions  and  practising  his  usages  ;  and  having 
gained  several  of  both  clergy  and  laity  over  to  his  way  of 
thinking,  is  in  a  fair  way  of  creating  a  terrible  schism,  which 
cannot  fail  in  having  dismal  effects,  by  dividing  those  that 
have  hitherto  lived  cordially,  and  been  ready  to  join  hand  in 
hand  for  the  service  of  the  church  and  state.  The  college 
bishops  are  inclined  to  delay,  as  long  as  possible,  their  pro- 
ceedings to  suspend  Gadderar  and  such  of  the  clergy  as  fol- 
low him,  because  they  would  gladly  shun  propaling  this  un- 
happy division  to  the  world,  having  at  the  same  time  too  much 
reason  to  apprehend  their  authority,  as  matters  stand,  will 
not  meet  with  the  regard  that  is  due  to  it.  A  good  number 
of  your  trustees  thought  it  incumbent  on  them  to  lav  this 
matter  before  you,  and  withal  directed  me  to  offer  their  hum- 

1   Chcync's  Authority  and  Rise,  27,  28.        2  Sievewright's  Principles,  i>.  167. 
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ble  opinion  that  a  letter  from  you  to  the  college  (or  to  the 
bishop  of  Edinburgh,  to  be  communicated  to  them),  approv- 
ing of  their  opposition  to  all  novelties  at  this  juncture,  and 
recommending  to  each  of  them  singly,  and  to  all  inferior 
clergy,  to  shew  a  regard  and  give  due  obedience  to  the  autho- 
rity and  direction  of  the  college,  and  to  continue  their  ut- 
most endeavours,  by  the  most  prudent  methods,  to  discourage 
and  crush  all  practices  tending  to  the  contrary,  as  being  per- 
nicious to  the  interests  of  the  church  and  your  service  1." 

With  Lockhart  at  the  one  ear,  and  bishop  Irvine  at  the 
other,  the  primate  seems  to  have  been  pushed  on  to  interfere 
with  bishop  Gadderar  in  the  administration  of  his  diocese ; 
but  which  the  bishop  of  Aberdeen  disregarded.  The  former 
says,  "  The  college,  finding  Gadderar  still  persisting  in  acting 
contrary  to  their  orders,  resolved  to  cite  him  to  appear  before 
them,  to  answer  for  presuming  to  introduce  any  innovations  of 
the  worship  and  ceremonies  of  the  church,  without,  nay,  con- 
trary to,  their  repeated  orders,  and  to  give  an  account  on  what 
ground  and  by  what  title  he  pretended  to  exercise  the  juris- 
diction of  a  bishop  in  the  diocese  of  Aberdeen.  And  as  they 
kneiv  he  would  not  give  obedience  to  their  citation,  they  re- 
solved to  suspend  him.  And  this  step  they  thought  neces- 
sary, because  the  enemies  of  the  church  represented  that  the 
episcopal  clergy  were  already  making  advances  to  Rome  (...) 
and  what  might  be  expected  if  their  popish  king  were  on  the 
throne  ?  and  as  surmises  tended  highly  to  the  prejudice  of  both 
church  and  king,  the  bishops  thought  it  incumbent  on  them  to 
manifest  their  dislike  of  what  gave  their  enemies  such  a  handle 
against  them2."  This  stretch  of  metropolitical  power  was 
evidently  done  at  the  instigation  of  Lockhart,  who  dreaded 
nothing  more  than  the  resumption  of  diocesan  superinten- 
dence, where  every  bishop,  being  sovereign  of  his  own  diocese, 
would  not  suffer  him  to  meddle  in  their  affairs.  It  is  a  sin- 
gular fact,  that  whenever  attempts  are  made  to  restore  any 
catholic  rites,  that,  from  the  lukewarmness  of  portions  of  the 
church,  have  become  as  it  were  obsolete,  the  cry  of  popery  is 
immediately  sent  forth  by  those  who  feel  rebuked  by  the  zeal 
of  others  for  catholic  truth,  which  never  becomes  obsolete. 
The  presbyterians  were  now  joining  in  the  cry  of  popery  ;  for 
Wodrow  writes  to  a  friend, — "  I  hear  from  the  north  that 
bishop  Gadderar  has  been  a  second  time  there,  propagating 
his  high-flying  popish  notions  of  real  presence,  middle  state, 
&c.    from    bishop  Campbell's  book,  of  the  propagating    of 

1  Papers,  99,  100.  "  Ibid.  100,  101. 
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which  you  heard  at  the  Assembly;  that  he  has  diaconate 
and  presbyterate  [i.  e.  I  suppose,  he  has  ordained  deacons  and 
priests]  great  numbers  in  this  second  visit ;  and  there  is  no 
little  breach  among  that  party  on  this  score.  And  bishop  Ful- 
larton  sent  a  monitory  letter  to  the  episcopal  clergy  in  Aber- 
deen, Moray,  &c.  discharging  them  to  countenance  Gadderar, 
or  hold  communion  with  him.  This  he  was  the  rather  in- 
clined to  do,  that  some  people  of  distinction  at  Edinburgh 
undertook  to  prove  that  Gadderar  is  in  pay  and  concert  with 
the  papists  abroad  ;  that  after  he  has  paved  the  way  by  these 
doctrines  above,  he  is  to  return  and  preach  some  things  yet 
nearer  popery,  though  these  are  pretty  near  it1." 

As  the  Scottish  episcopal  clergy  were  the  only  body  on 
which  the  unhappy  Exile  could  exercise  even  the  shadow  of 
power,  he  and  his  trustees  seemed  to  cling  to  that  phantom 
with  the  greatest  tenacity.     The  bishop  of  Aberdeen   made 
them  sensible  that  this  sort  of  regal  supremacy  that  was  at- 
tempted to  be  continued  upon  the  church  was  not  to  be  en- 
dured by  a  free  church  relieved  from  her  state  shackles  ;  hence 
the  wrath  of  the  prime  minister.     And  in  a  letter  to  James, 
dated  May  21st,  he  thought  it  "expedient  to  shew  Gadderar 
a  little  more  plainly  in  his  proper  colours,  by  exposing  the 
title  on  which  he  claimed  to  act  as  bishop  of  Aberdeen.    Some 
two  or  three  years  ago,  the  presbyters  in  that  diocese  applied 
to  the  college  that  they  would  appoint  a  bishop  to  preside 
over  them  and  reside  with  them.     The  bishops,  fearing  they 
would   choose  Dr.  Garden,  who,  having  publicly  advanced 
madame  Bourignon's  wild  doctrines,  was  by  no  means  fit  to 
be  promoted,  answered,  that  there  was  no  need  of  consecrat- 
ing a  new  bishop  for  that  end,  but  if  they,  the  presbyters, 
would  name  any  of  the  college  that  was  agreeable  to  them,  he 
should  be  appointed  to  reside  with  them,  if  they,  the  bishops, 
approved  of  him.     The  presbyters  accordingly  met,  and,  to 
the  surprise  of  every  body,  elected  Mr.  Archibald  Campbell. 
The  college,  upon  notice  hereof,  wrote  to  Campbell,  signify- 
ing their  being  willing  to  approve  of  what  was  done,  provided 
he  would  promise,  under  his  hand,  to  maintain  and  propagate 
no  new  doctrine  or  usage  not  preached  and  warranted  by  the 
canons  of  this  church.     To  this  Campbell  wrote  a  most  im- 
pertinent answer,  positively  refusing  to  give  that  satisfaction, 
and  styling  bishop  Fullarton  as  pope,  and  Millar  and  Irvine 
his  cardinals  of  the  church  of  Scotland.     This  letter  confirmed 
the  college  in  their  resolution  not  to  approve  of  Campbell  re- 

1  Correspondence,  iii.  70,  71. 
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pairing  to  Aberdeen,  and  thereof  acquainted  the  presbyters. 
However,  Campbell,  slighting  the  authority  of  the  college, 
reckoned  himself  canonieally  elected  by  the  presbyters  ;  and 
though  he  came  not  from  London  to  reside  among  them  per- 
sonally, he  sent  Gadderar  with  a  commission  to  act  as  his 
vicar  V 

Lockhart  contends  that  this  delegation  of  bishop  Camp- 
bell was  all  the  title  by  which  bishop  Gadderar  held  the  dio- 
cese of  Aberdeen  ;  but  he  is  mistaken  ;  for  this  vicarious  epis- 
copacy was  objected  to  by  the  primate,  and  therefore  the  clergy 
of  that  diocese  proceeded  to  a  new  election,  and  chose  bishop 
Gadderar  to  be  their  diocesan.  He  also  ascribes  the  worst 
motives  to  this  bishop,  but  particularly  for  having  manifested 
"  a  base  contempt  of  the  authority  of  the  college  of  bishops, 
and  of  the  king's  friends."  He  therefore  insinuates  that  the 
bishop  had  it  in  contemplation  to  introduce  some  enormous 
heresy.  The  cause  of  diocesan  episcopacy  suffered  a  heavy 
loss  in  the  death  of  bishop  Falconar,  on  the  Cth  of  July  2,  this 
year.  He  was  always  opposed  to  the  uncatholic  system  of 
collegiate  episcopacy,  which  had  been  adopted  from  secular 
motives  of  temporal  ambition,  and  from  having  been  buoyed  up 
by  Lockhart,  and  the  other  trustees,  with  the  fallacious  hope 
of  the  restoration  of  the  exiled  family.  In  an  expostulatory 
letter  to  bishop  Irvine,  bishop  Campbell,  after  expressing  his 
sorrow  at  the  death  of  so  good  a  man,  took  the  opportunity 
of  administering  the  following  brief  caution  to  him  and  the 
rest  of  his  brethren  : — "  I  hope  this  stroke  will  make  those 
that  remain  strive  to  cultivate  peace  more  industriously  than 
ever,  rather  than  take  occasion,  from  the  death  of  so  good  a 
man,  to  be  more  severe  upon  tender  consciences3." 

Wodrow  writes  to  a  friend  in  Ireland,  under  date  the  19th 
of  August,  that  "  the  main  thing  before  us  [at  a  meeting  of 
the  commission]  was  a  terrible  increase  of  episcopal  meeting- 
houses in  the  north  ;  ten  or  twelve  set  up  since  last  May. 
These  rendezvouses  of  disaffection  concern  the  civil  govern- 
ment so  much  that  we  judged  it  proper  to  address  the  lords 
justices  [the  regents]  on  this  occasion.  What  redress  we  shall 
have,  I  know  not4."  This  fact  shews  that  the  presbyterians 
were  beginning  to  succeed  in  emptying  the  parish  churches  of 
their  episcopal  incumbents,  and,  in  consequence,  that  cha- 
pels were  being  erected  by  the  ejected  clergy. 

The  death  of  bishop  Falconar  removed  an  obstacle  to 

1  Papers,  ii.  100,  101.  !  Ibid.  104.  3  Skinner,  ii.  G32. 

4   Correapondenee,  iii.  81. 
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Lockhart's  college  scheme,  and  he  accordingly  congratulated 
his  master  on  the  opportunity  which  it  afforded  of  carying 
out  their  Erastian  plans.  In  a  letter  dated  September  10th, 
he  writes,  "  For  though  bishop  Falconar  pretended  submis- 
sion to  the  college,  yet  secretly  he  favoured  and  promoted  the 
seeds  of  division ;  and  there  was  too  much  reason  to  appre- 
hend that  he  and  Gadderar  designed  very  soon,  without  asking 
yours  or  the  other  bishops'  approbation,  to  have  consecrated 
several  other  bishops,  with  a  view  of  strengthening  and  in- 
creasing their  party,  having,  in  order  thereunto,  drawn  up  a 
paper  which  was  privately  dispersed,  wherein  they  remon- 
strated against  the  declaration  which  the  college  required,  of 
all  in  holy  orders  promising  to  give  obedience  to  their  present 
superiors,  and  not  to  propagate  any  innovations  ;  and  in  this 
paper  were  advanced  several  odd  maxims,  particularly  that  the 
present  bishops  of  Scotland  were  all  bishops  at  large,  and 
owned  no  subjection  to  any  other,  or  even  to  these,  all  acting 
in  a  collegiate  body,  so  that  each  was  at  liberty  to  exercise 
his  spiritual  jurisdiction  when  and  after  what  manner  he 
pleased,  without  being  controlable  by  or  accountable  to  any 
other  person.  As  Falconar  was  much  respected,  or  rather  re- 
verenced, on  account  of  his  learning  and  piety,  his  opinion  in 
these  matters  moved  many  to  have  a  favourable  opinion  of 
them  ;  but  now  that  he  is  dead,  we  hope  there  will  be  less  dif- 
ficulty to  keep  them  within  due  bounds.  If  Campbell  come 
down,  I  believe  the  college  will  quickly  suspend  him,  having 
sufficient  grounds  to  warrant  such  a  step,  besides  his  promot- 
ing this  schism.  As  his  character  is  no  ways  suited  to  the 
station  he  was  advanced  to  in  the  church,  since  Falconar's 
death,  the  college  think  it  expedient  to  make  a  further  promo- 
tion of  bishops  to  be  settled  in  those  counties,  such  as  Fife, 
Angus,  and  the  Mearns  [Forfarshire  and  Kinkardineshire,  the 
district  over  which  the  late  bishop  Falconar  presided],  and  in 
such  other  places  as  Aberdeenshire,  where  Gadderar  applies 
himself  to  propagate  his  schism ;  at  least,  seeing  most  of  the 
present  bishops  are  men  of  a  great  age,  they  think  it  very 
necessary  to  have  your  allowance  and  direction  to  consecrate, 
at  such  times  as  they  shall  see  cause  and  think  it  expedient, 
a  certain  number  of  other  persons.  This  they  desired  me  to 
lay  before  you,  and  withal  presume  to  recommend  Mr.  Norrie, 
minister  at  Dundee  ;  Mr.  Duncan,  minister  at  Kilbirnie  ;  Mr. 
Ross,  minister  at  Cupar ;  and  Mr.  Gordon,  minister  at  Elgin ; 
as  persons  in  all  respects  qualified  for  the  trust,  hoping  you 
will  be  pleased  to  authorise  the  consecration  of  all  or  such  of 
them  as  they  think   convenient,  and  at  such  times  as  they 
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judge  proper.  Some  few  days  after  I  received  this  instruc- 
tion, I  was  again  called  upon  b}'  two  of  the  bishops,  who  told 
me  that  the  college  appointed  them  to  acquaint  me,  that  on 
further  consideration  of  the  state  of  affairs,  and  fresh  accounts 
of  Gadderar's  practices,  they  had  resolved  to  cite  him  to  ap- 
pear before  them,  and  answer  for  his  presuming  to  assume  the 
charge  and  exercise  the  office  of  bishop  of  the  diocese  of 
Aberdeen,  without  you  or  the  college  having  approved  or 
authorised  the  same,  and  to  introduce  any  alteration  in  the 
worship  and  ceremonies  of  the  church  not  authorised  by  the 
canons,  without,  nay,  contrary  to,  the  express  orders  of  the 
college ;  and  as  they  expected  he  would  not  appear,  they, 
in  that  case,  would  suspend  him.  At  the  same  time,  they  fore- 
saw insuperable  difficulties  and  inconveniences  that  would  at- 
tend the  delay  of  one  clothed  with  authority  to  counteract 
Gadderar  and  inspect  the  affairs  of  the  church  in  the  northern 
countries,  until  an  answer  to  what  is  above  represented  could 
come  from  you,  and  that  none  of  the  present  bishops  could 
undertake  it,  being  either  very  infirm  or  altogether  unacquainted 
with  the  tempers  and  characters  of  the  people,  both  clergy 
and  laity,  in  those  places ;  that  therefore  they  thought  it  ab- 
solutely necessary  to  lose  no  time  in  consecrating  a  person, 
and  sending  him  to  reside  in  these  places  ;  but  as  they  had  a 
most  profound  respect  for  you,  and  a  just  regard  for  your  au- 
thority, they  would  make  no  steps  therein  that  might  be  dis- 
pleasing to  you,  which  they  hope  might  be  prevented  if  they 
represented  the  case  to  your  trustees,  and  obtained  their  allow- 
ance to  proceed  immediately,  in  regard  the  present  situa- 
tion of  affairs  could  not  admit  of  so  long  a  delay  as  to  know 
your  pleasure ;  and  this  they  desired  me  to  lay  before  your 
trustees,  and  report  their  opinion  and  directions  in  the  matter 
I  met,  accordingly,  with  a  good  number  of  them,  who,  from  a 
conviction  of  the  necessity  of  speedily  performing  what  the 
college  proposed,  and  in  regard  that  they  had  shewn  all  due 
deference  to  your  authority,  did  take  upon  them  to  approve 
the  design,  and  directed  me  to  acquaint  the  college  thereof, 
and  that  I  should  likewise  give  you  an  account  of  what  they 
had  done,  being  hopeful  you  will  not  disapprove  of  it,  seeing 
it  was  really  a  case  of  necessity,  and  the  application  made  to 
your  trustees  preserves  your  prerogative  unviolated.  It  will, 
I  believe,  be  expedient  that  you  write  two  letters  to  the  col- 
lege, one  authorising  them  to  make  the  promotions  in  the 
manner  desired,  the  other  approving  of  what  they  had  done 
with  respect  to  Norrie ;  therein  taking  notice  of  the  applica- 
tion made  to  your  trustees,   and    of  his  consecration  being 
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hastened  without  waiting  for  your  previous  direction,  because 
oi*  the  inconveniences  attending  a  delay,  and  that  therefore 
you  approved  of  what  was  done,  and  of  his  taking  upon  him 
the  government  of  the  church  in  the  diocese  of  Aberdeen,  and 
such  other  places  as  the  college  think  fit  to  appoint.  This  au- 
thority from  you  will  raise  his  credit,  and  make  him  more  re- 
garded in  those  countries  where  every  thing  that  comes  from 
you  hath  its  due  weight.  I  took  a  proper  occasion  also  to  ac- 
quaint bishop  Fullarton  that  though  I  did  not  question  his 
own  and  his  brethren's  regard  for  the  royal  authority,  yet  the 
step  they  were  to  make  with  respect  to  Norrie,  might  perhaps 
be  adduced,  many  years  after  this,  as  a  precedent  against  it, 
seeing  nothing  would  appear  to  shew  the  method  that  was 
taken,  and  the  true  cause  of  it ;  for  which  reason  I  proposed 
that  the  college  should  write  a  letter  to  me,  disclaiming  any 
design  of  encroaching  upon  your  prerogative,  and  shewing 
the  reason  of  their  proceeding  so  hastily  in  that  matter.  He 
desired  me  to  draw  up  such  a  letter  ;  which  having  done,  he 
laid  it  before  his  brethren,  and  returned  it  to  me  signed,  with 
some  few  additions  of  their  zeal  and  loyalty  to  you.  This  let- 
ter I  shall  keep  for  your  service,  lest  at  any  time  coming,  men 
of  unruly  tempers  make  a  bad  use  of  what  was  truly  done 
with  no  bad  views,  and  merely  from  necessity1." 

This  long  letter,  which,  injustice  to  all  parties,  I  thought 
it  better  to  give  entire,  shews  the  state  of  slavery  wrhich  their 
blind  adherence  to  the  royal  supremacy  inflicted  and  conti- 
nued on  the  church.  The  promotion  of  Mr.  Norrie  was  evi- 
dently a  scheme  of  Lockhart's  to  break  down  the  diocesan  su- 
perintendence, which,  in  spite  of  his  vigilance,  had  crept  in, 
and  was  likely  to  spread ;  and  to  keep  up  that  college  system 
which  was  both  uncatholic  and  impracticable.  The  primate 
was  no  match  for  the  laird  of  Carnwath  in  cunning  and 
worldly  policy,  or  he  would  never  have  been  ensnared  into 
signing  the  following  letter,  alluded  to  in  the  close  of  the 
above  despatch.  It  excites  a  smile  to  see  the  vast  care  for  the 
prerogative  of  a  prince  who  had  not  the  slightest  power  to 
have  either  forwarded  or  retarded  the  promotions  in  the 
church,  but  by  the  unfortunate  subserviency  of  the  college 
bishops,  who  were  alternately  bullied  and  cajoled  by  Lock- 
hart.  The  bishop's  letter  is  dated,  "  Edinburgh,  August 
24th,  1723.  Sir,  the  representation  which  the  college  of 
bishops  made  to  the  king's  trustees,  as  it  convinced  them  of 
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the  necessity  to  lose  no  time  in  consecrating  speedily  some 
proper  person  to  repair  to  the  north,  to  oppose  and  counteract 
bishop  Gadderar's  unaccountable  proceedings  there,  it  will  like- 
wise stand  as  a  clear  evidence  of  our  profound  respect  for  his 
majesty's  royal  prerogative ;  for  though  we  were  well  assured 
of  many  irreparable  disadvantages  attending  a  direct  applica- 
tion to  the  king,  and  having  his  pleasure  therein  transmitted 
to  us,  yet  we  unanimously  resolved  to  advance  no  steps  there- 
in, unless,  upon  a  representation  of  the  matter,  we  obtained  the 
trustees'  consent  and  approbation  in  regard  to  the  present  case 
of  indispensable  necessity.  This,  wre  hope,  will  so  much  con- 
vince his  majesty  that  we  are  far  from  having  any  views  of  les- 
sening the  royal  authority,  that  he  will  be  graciously  pleased 
to  approve  of  what  we  have  done  with  respect  to  the  consecra- 
tion of  Mr.  Norrie,  who  is  a  person  well  affected  to  his  ma- 
jesty's person  and  government ;  and  as  you  are  fully  apprised 
of  what  steps  we  made  in  this  affair,  we  beg  and  expect  you 
will  transmit  to  his  majesty  a  just  and  full  account  thereof, 
with  an  assurance  of  our  hearty  zeal  for  his  service,  and  our  un- 
alterable resolution  to  behave  and  demean  ourselves  with  that 
dutiful  regard  towards  him  which  is  suitable  to  the  principles 
and  doctrine  of  the  loyal  and  orthodox  church  of  Scotland, 
and  which  we  have  hitherto  maintained  in  the  wTorst  of  times. 
This,  by  the  direction  and  in  the  name  of  my  colleagues,  the 
other  bishops  of  our  church,  is  subscribed  by  me,  who  sincerely 
am,  sir,  sic  sub.  John,  Bishop  of  Edinburgh1." 

Before  sending  off  his  despatch  of  the  10th  September, 
Lockhart  added  the  following  postscript,  which  accounts  for 
the  delay  of  the  consecration  of  Mr.  Norrie,  and  also  inti- 
mates that  bishop  Gadderar  had  shewn  some  disposition  to  ac- 
commodate matters  with  the  college  : — "  P.  S.  The  day  be- 
fore I  was  to  send  this  off,  I  received  a  letter  from  bishop 
Fullarton,  acquainting  me  that  Gadderar  having  made  some 
shew  of  submission,  the  college  did  resolve  to  delay  the  con- 
secration of  Mr.  Norrie  until  they  knew  your  pleasure  therein, 
and  desired  that,  instead  of  Mr.  Gordon,  I  should  insert  Mr. 
Ochterlonie,  minister  of  Aberlemno,  in  the  list  of  the  per- 
sons they  recommend.  I  have  not  time  to  transcribe  this,  and 
leave  out  what  relates  to  Norrie  being  immediately  conse- 
crated ;  so  I  begged  you  would  forgive  this  being  writ  by 
way  of  postscript,  and  what  errors  I  may  have  committed  in 

1  Lockhart  Papers,  107, 108. 
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reducing  this  letter  into  cyphers,  by  being  much  straitened  in 
time1." 

L\  due  time,  a  short  admonitory  letter  was  received  from 
the  royal  Exile,  "  recommending,  and  indeed  requiring,"  the 
bishops  to  lose  no  time,  and  to  use  every  effort  to  promote  the 
most  prudent  and  effectual  measures  to  establish  an  entire 
union  and  peace  among  themselves,  and  approving  all  that  his 
cunning  representative  had  done  for  preserving  his  preroga- 
tive2. But  bishop  Gadderar  still  maintained  his  authority  as 
ordinary  of  Aberdeen,  and  it  would  appear,  from  the  editor's 
note  to  Wodrow's  Correspondence,  that  Dr.  Gadderar  had  re- 
monstrated with  the  primate  for  the  uncanonical  interference 
of  the  college  with  his  diocese.  Chalmers,  principal  of  king's 
college,  Aberdeen,  writes  to  Wodrow, — "  Meantime,  I  have 
sent  you  the  enclosed  manuscript,  which  is  a  copy  of  the  an- 
swers by  Gadderar  and  his  brethren  in  the  north,  returned  to 
bishop  Fullarton  for  his  presuming  to  give  directions  to  those 
not  under  his  jurisdiction."  And  this  gentleman's  brother 
writes  to  him  from  Aberdeen,  dated  December  11th,  1723  : — 
"  I  thank  you  most  heartily  for  the  enclosed  paper  of  Mr. 
Gadderar's.  It  is  not  worth  your  while  to  have  my  remarks 
on  it ;  but,  indeed,  to  me  he  appears  pretty  just  in  his  reason- 
ings from  the  principles  he  goes  on,  and  I  do  not  see  how  the 
bishop  of  Edinburgh,  as  sometimes  he  calls  him,  will  easily 
evite  them,  unless  he  a  little  more  openly  declare  the  ancient 
usages  to  be  modern  popeiy,  and  come  off  a  diocesan  prelate's 
being  the  centre  and  principle  of  unity,  and  frankly  own  the 
old  Scots  prelacy,  which  I  know  was  once  his  opinion,  in  op- 
position to  the  English  usages  and  ceremonies.  I  wish  you 
could  procure  me  a  copy  of  the  circular  letter,  if  there  be  any 
more  in  it  than  Mr.  Gadderar  takes  notice  of3." 

At  this  time  of  rebuke  and  blasphemy,  and  after  the  ac- 
cession of  the  house  of  Hanover,  the  church  seems  to  have  been 
crushed  under  the  foot  of  the  civil  power  in  both  ends  of  the  island. 
George  I.  granted  his  license  to  the  convocation  on  the  5th  of 
May,  1715,  to  enter  upon  business  ;  but  by  a  letter  to  the  arch- 
bishop, he  appointed  the  subjects  that  they  were  to  take  under 
their  consideration.  And  afterwards,  the  two  houses  having 
entered  into  keen  debates  respecting  what  has  since  been 
called  the  Bangorian  Controversy,  the  convocation  was  pro- 
rogued with  expressions  of  the  royal  displeasure ;  and,  after 
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repeated  prorogations,  they  were,  on  the  29th  of  March,  1723, 
prorogued  for  the  last  time,  and  have  never  since  been  suffered 
either  to  sit  or  to  transact  any  business.  In  Scotland,  the  bishops 
and  clergy  appear  to  have  voluntarily  adopted  a  political 
slavery  to  a  visionary  authority  most  vexatiously  and  cun- 
ningly enforced  by  Lockhart,  of  Carnwath,  and  certain  "  Trus- 
tees." For  political  purposes  he  almost  forced  the  bishops  to 
adopt  the  uncatholic  scheme  of  a  college  of  bishops,  out  of  whose 
number,  at  the  wished-for  Restoration,  his  master  might  appoint 
by  conge  aVelire  to  the  legal  bishopricks.  The  word  bishop, 
however,  is  a  relative  signification,  and  implies  a  flock.  The 
Scottish  college  is  perhaps  the  only  instance  since  the  days  of 
the  apostles  of  any  bishop  having  been  consecrated  without  a 
special  relation  to  a  particular  flock  or  diocese.  The  college 
bishops  being  bishops  at  large,  without  particular  dioceses, 
had  neither  clergy  nor  laity  who  were  properly  their  subjects. 
Bishops  were  appointed  to  succeed  the  apostles,  to  stand  in 
Christ's  stead,  to  exercise  His  kingly,  priestly,  and  prophetical 
offices  over  their  respective  flocks ;  and  therefore  they  are  very 
justly  esteemed  spiritual  princes,  and  their  dioceses  are  their 
principalities  or  kingdoms.  The  episcopate  is  the  summit  of 
all  the  honours  among  men  ;  and  Ignatius  says  to  the  Ephe- 
sians, "  you  ought  to  regard  the  bishop  Onesimus  as  the  Lord." 
Those  bishops,  both  in  England  and  in  Scotland,  who  were  for- 
cibly expelled  from  their  principalities  by  merely  lay  power, 
were  in  much  the  same  position  as  the  exiled  prince  with  re- 
gard to  the  state.  In  Scotland  there  was  no  schism  in  the 
church  herself;  for  there  were  no  intrusive  bishops  put  into 
the  places  of  the  deprived  prelates.  A  republican  institution 
violently  overturned  the  church,  and  usurped  her  place  by  a 
force  entirely  external  to  her.  The  church  was  driven  into 
the  wilderness,  like  the  woman  clothed  with  the  sun,  in  the 
Apocalypse ;  and  the  instrument  of  the  Jesuits — the  covenant 
— cast  the  stars  of  heaven  to  the  earth.  The  case  was  different 
in  England,  where  the  bishops  and  clergy  were  also  deprived  on 
account  of  their  declining  to  transfer  their  allegiance  from  their 
natural  sovereign  to  a  stranger.  This,  however,  made  no 
schism ;  and  it  was  not  till  new  bishops  were  consecrated  and 
put  into  the  dioceses  from  which  the  old  prelates  had  been 
ousted,  that  the  schism  commenced.  Then,  and  not  till  then, 
bishop  was  opposed  to  bishop,  and  altar  was  erected  against 
altar. 

The  union  of  church  and  state  commenced  with  Adam  in 
paradise,  and  continued  through  the  patriarchs,  who  were  both 
the  high-priests  and  the  kings  of  their  own  dominions ;  till 
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God  took  a  particular  family  and  constituted  them  his  priests, 
and  of  whom  the  high-priest  was  His  viceroy.  After  kings 
were  appointed  over  his  peculiar  people,  the  church  continued 
to  be  incorporated  with  the  state,  till  it  was  entirely  swept 
away  by  the  Romans.  From  the  days  of  our  Lord  till  the 
reign  of  Constantine,  the  church  of  Christ  was  thrown  upon 
its  own  resources ;  and  it  made  its  way  through  much  tribula- 
tion, and  that  particular  period  of  its  existence  is  the  time  of  its 
greatest  purity,  and  forms  the  example  for  subsequent  ages. 
When  Constantine  embraced  the  christian  faith,  he  became  the 
church's  nursing-father,  and  established  it  in  all  his  dominions, 
making  the  state  christian  ;  but  he  did  not  exert  a  supremacy 
over  it,  such  as  we  now  understand  by  that  word.  The  Dona- 
tists  first  occasioned  the  regal  supremacy  over  the  church  by 
appealing  to  Constantine  as  to  an  ecclesiastical  judge,  in  the 
disputed  election  of  Cecilianus,  bishop  of  Carthage;  yet  all 
he  would  do  in  the  case  was  to  support  the  bishops'  judgment 
against  Donatus.  This  was  a  just  interposition  of  the  civil 
power  to  support  the  ecclesiastical ;  but  it  became  a  precedent  for 
encroachments  by  the  civil,  and  of  improper  compliance  and  the 
unfaithful  yielding  by  the  ecclesiastical  powers,  of  the  rights 
and  liberties  of  the  church.  Kings  and  popes  subsequently 
exercised  such  a  supremacy  as  almost  annihilated  the  church's 
freedom,  particularly  in  Scotland,  where,  in  papal  times,  it 
was  made  a  matter  of  merchandise  and  traffic,  as  has  been 
already  related.  James  VI.  made  a  mighty  reformation,  and 
placed  the  supremacy  on  the  right  footing  ;  for,  upon  the  death 
of  a  bishop,  the  archbishop  of  St.  Andrews  assembled  his 
comprovincial  brethren,  and  they  presented  three  names  to  the 
king,  who  selected  one  of  them  to  fill  the  vacant  see.  Charles  I. 
resumed  the  supremacy  in  all  its  plenitude,  and  that  was  one 
of  the  causes  that  helped  on  his  downfal ;  for  having  dis- 
covered the  evil  consequences  of  this  step,  he  attempted  to 
rescue  the  church  from  the  encroachments  of  the  secular 
courts  and  erastian  laws.  This  gave  the  first  spring  to  the 
grand  rebellion,  and  to  his  own  murder;  and  he  is  justly  en- 
rolled among  the  noble  army  of  martyrs.  The  extirpation  of 
the  church,  root  and  branch,  was  the  natural  and  inevitable 
consequence  of  the  supremacy  of  the  Jesuits,  and  of  their  in- 
strument, the  covenant.  Charles  II.  exalted  the  supremacy  by 
the  Assertory  Act  to  such  a  pitch  as  annihilated  the  church's 
powers,  and,  as  the  presbyterians  justly  enough  said,  to  put 
himself  in  the  place  of  Christ.  Then  he  imposed  the  Test 
on  the  church,  and  thus,  although  he  did  not  intend  it,  he 
paved  the  way  for  the  removal  of  our  Candlestick,  and  for  all 
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the  persecution  that  followed.  James  VII.,  with  the  assistance 
of  the  Assertory  and  the  Test  Acts,  and  the  advice  of  Jesuits,  car- 
ried out  the  supremacy  to  its  utmost  extent.  The  punishment 
for  thus  enslaving  and  oppressing  the  church  has  been  the 
utter  extinction  of  their  families,  and  the  reversion  of  the 
crown  by  another  line  to  the  descendants  of  James  VI.,  who 
was  a  real  nursing-father  and  protector  of  the  church. 

It  may  excite  a  smile  to  observe  the  anxious  grasping  at 
the  power  of  the  regal  supremacy  over  the  catholic  church  of 
Scotland,  exhibited  by  the  exiled  prince,  and  pursued  with  so 
much  perseverance  and  acrimony  by  his  agent,  Lockhart.  But 
it  must  cause  a  sigh  to  witness  the  unfaithful  subserviency  of 
our  blessed  fathers  in  Christ,  from  mistaken  political  preju- 
dices, throwing  themselves  as  willing  captives  under  a  supre- 
macy from  which  their  very  enemies  had  set  them  free.  The 
only  portion  of  power  which  the  royal  exile  possessed  was  in 
the  conscientious  obedience,  for  there  was  no  real  force  upon 
them,  that  the  bishops  and  clergy  yielded  to  his  unreasonable 
interference  in  their  own  proper  province.  Bishop  Gadderar 
alone,  and  bishop  Falconar  whilst  he  lived,  seemed  to  act  upon 
the  principle  of  the  independence  of  the  church  on  the  state ; 
but  it  was  not  until  some  time  after  the  extinction  of  the 
wretched  college  scheme,  that  the  bishops  and  clergy  enter- 
tained juster  notions  of  the  church's  authority,  and  of  the 
freedom  that  had  been  conferred  upon  her,  by  the  presbyterian 
usurpation  of  her  establishment.  This  small,  oppressed,  and 
persecuted  church,  however,  has  been  selected  by  her  Im- 
mortal Head  to  be  an  example  to  the  church  catholic  of  her 
original  independence  of  all  kings  and  states,  whether  chris- 
tian in  Europe,  Mahometan  in  Asia,  or  only  calling  themselves 
christian  in  America.  The  prosperous  and  increasing  church 
in  North  America  has  followed  the  example  of  Scotland  ;  and  in 
His  good  time  God  may  perhaps  influence  the  hearts  of  christian 
sovereigns,  but  especially  of  our  own  Queen,  to  set  the  church  in 
their  dominions  free  from  the  unchristian  tyranny  of  the  regal 
power,  and  then  they  will  in  reality  become  nursing-fathers 
and  their  queens  nursing-mothers  to  the  church.  Then  will 
the  princes  of  the  earth,  instead  of  being  her  imperious,  and 
sometimes  sacrilegious,  masters,  "  bow  down  to  the  church 
with  their  faces  towards  the  earth."  Their  thrones  would  then 
be  established  in  righteousness,were  they  to  suffer  every  bishop 
to  exercise  his  undoubted  privilege  of  governing  his  own 
diocese,  within  the  bounds  of  his  divine  commission,  bene- 
ficially for  the  catholic  church.  And  especially  may  it  please 
God,  who  keepeth  the  hearts  of  sovereign  princes  in  His  own 
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hands,  to  give  Victoria,  our  queen  and  governor,  grace  to  suffer 
the  elections  of  bishops  in  England  to  be  a  reality,  and  not,  as 
at  present,  a  mockery:  either  for  her  majesty  to  present  three 
men  of  renown  to  the  dean  and  chapter  of  the  dioceses  for 
them  to  choose  one  of  them  for  their  bishop,  or  to  suffer  the 
dean  and  chapter  to  choose  and  present  three  clergymen  for  the 
crown  to  choose  one  of  them  for  the  vacant  mitre.  This  sys- 
tem, which  was  always  acted  on  by  James  I.,  would  secure  the 
best  bishops,  and  would  not  in  any  way  compromise  the  long- 
established  rights  of  the  crown.  May  the  Lord  hasten  the  time 
when  His  kingdom  on  earth  shall  be  as  it  is  in  heaven  !  May 
he  remember  His  church  which  He  purchased  with  His  blood 
and  redeemed  of  old  !  May  He  send  the  Spirit  of  love  and 
of  christian  courage  into  the  hearts  of  her  governors,  fear- 
lessly to  do  the  work  of  God,  for  perfect  love  casteth 
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ADMINISTRATION  OF  THE  RIGHT  REV.  JOHN  FULLARTON,  LORD 
BISHOP  OF  EDINBURGH,  VICAR-GENERAL,  AND  METROPOLITAN. 

1723. — Letter  from  James. 1724.  —  General  Assembly  —  Plot  for  render- 
ing it  permanent. — James's  letter  to  the  bishops. — A  synod — Lockhart's 
interference. — A  concordate — Lockhart's  opinion — his  intrigues  —  recom- 
mends bishop  Irvine. — Election  of  new  bishops. — A  meeting  of  the  College 
of  Bishops. — Disputes  about  the  supremacy. — Mr.  Norrie  elected — Norrie 
and  Duncan  consecrated. — Lockhart's  letter  to  James. — Proposed  union  with 
the  Greek  church  not  favourably  received. — Another  proposal  to  the  Greek 

church— their  answer — brief  account  of  the  Greek  church. 1725. — Death 

of  the  Czar  Peter. — Prince's  letter  to  the  bishops — his  letter  to  the  primate. — 
Malt  tax. — A  riot  at  Glasgow, — Death  of  bishop  Irvine. — Consecration  of 
Mr.  Doughty. — A  General  Assembly,  and  fast. 1 726. — Lockhart's  recom- 
mendation of  a  successor  to  bishop  Fullarton — recommends  Mr.  Gillon  to  be 
consecrated. — Prince's  letter  respecting  consecrations  and  the  primacy. — Bishop 
Fullarton's  retirement. — Letters  from  the  prince. — Lockhart's  account  of  the 
consecrations  of  Ochterlonie  and  Rose. — Mr.  Keith's  opposition  to  Lockhart — 

conclusion  of  his  letter — the  consecration — remonstrance  against  it. 1727. 

—General  Assembly. — Complaints  against  the  catholic  church. — Baptizing  a 
dog. — Death  of  bishops  Fullarton  and  Norrie. — Remarks. — Lockhart  obliged 
to  abscond. — Increase  of  meeting-houses. — Apostolic  succession. 

1723. — Amongst  his  multifarious  political  intrigues  Lock- 
hart's attention  was  much  occupied  in  directing  the  governors 
of  the  church  in  what  was  purely  their  own  business.  He 
received  an  answer  to  his  letter  of  the  21st  of  Mav,  which  he 
complains  was  not  sufficiently  explicit,  nay,  that  the  prince 
actually  leaned  to  the  diocesan  side,  and  to  those  that  advo- 
cated the  Usages.  "  Whether,"  says  Lockhart, "  this  manner 
of  writing  proceeded  from  no  design,  or  that  the  king  did  not 
incline  expressly  to  condemn  tenets  and  usages  near  akin  to 
those  of  his  own  church  (on  which  account  I  purposely 
shunned  in  my  letters  to  make  mention  of  the  particulars),  I 
cannot  pretend  to  determine1."     James  laments  the  disputes 

1  Papers,  ii.  112,  113. 
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that  had  occurred,  and  recommends  peace  and  unity,  and  that 
they  would  in  an  amicable  and  friendly  way  put  an  end  to  all 
past  differences. 

1724. — The  General  Assembly  met  on  the  14th  of  May ; 
the  earl  of  Findlater  and  Seafield  was  appointed  commissioner. 
Their  public  acts  are  all  connected  with  their  own  discipline, 
and  are  no  way  interesting l;  but  Wo d row  informs  his  wife  that 
"  the  committee  for  instructions  met,  and  went  through  what 
relates  to  popery,  and  disaffected  meeting-houses,  both  which 
were  referred  much  to  the  commission.  There  are  some  hopes  of 
getting  a  new  law  made,  that  may  make  probation  against 
papists  easier,  and  a  fund  to  prosecute  papists  on.  There  are 
prayer  books  printed  with,  the  Pretender's  name  in  them. 
Bishop  Gadderar  declares  the  church  of  England  schismatics, 
and  all  that  support  not  their  suffering  prince  the  Pretender, 
hi  a  state  of  damnation2." 

The  unlucky  supremacy,  at  which  the  presbyterians  were 
obliged  to  wink  hard,  was  an  inconvenient  barrier  to  that  am- 
bition for  ascendancy  which  has  ever  been  a  conspicuous 
feature  of  their  sect.  But  that  they  might  reach  the  summit, 
they  fell  upon  a  new  scheme  to  render  their  assembly  perma- 
nent, and  at  the  same  time  to  relieve  themselves  from  the  pre- 
sence of  a  royal  commissioner.  It  was,  to  have  the  members  of 
the  commission  elected  and  sent  up  by  the  presbyteries  in  the 
same  manner  as  the  members  of  the  Assembly.  This,  they  said, 
would  prevent  a  certain  club  from  being  always  the  members 
of  commission,  and  would  assert  the  equality  of  representation 
"  and  retrieve  the  sinking  interests  of  the  commission."  It  is 
probable  this  plot  would  have  been  carried  into  execution,  had 
not  Mr.  Dundas,  of  Arniston,  then  the  lord  advocate,  put  a 
stop  to  it  by  declaring  this  would  be  an  assembly  under  another 
name  ;  that  it  would  be  a  new  judicatory ;  "  that  we  have 
the  connivance  of  the  king  for  our  commissions  ;  but  if  their 
constitution  was  altered  and  brought  to  this  channel,  we  were 
not  to  expect  his  connivance.  "  This  is  one  of  the  boldest 
attacks  on  our  constitution  for  these  many  years,  and  I  wish 
the  Assembly  may  extricate  themselves  well  out  of  it3."  In  a 
subsequent  letter,  the  uxorious  old  man  informs  us,  that  towards 
the  end  of  queen  Anne's  reign  it  had  been  the  intention  of  her 
government  to  prevent  the  meetings  of  the  commission,  and 
to  disclaim  the  legality  of  its  acts  ;  "  our  enemies,"  he  says, 
"  knowing  that  by  taking  away  the  commission,  our  assem- 
blies that  cannot   [dare  not,  owing  to  the  royal  supremacy], 
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sit  long,  could  be  of  very  little  use  to  us  ! 1."     This  is  a  strange 
confession  !     They  have  always  maintained  that  the  General 
Assembly  was  the  copestone  of  their  divine  institution.     But 
here  we  have  an  Assembly  asserting  that  what  they  say  is 
God's  own  appointment  is  of  very  little  use,  unless  it  be  sup- 
ported by  an  illegal  court  that  is  only  connived  at  by  the  civil 
government,  and  that,  too,  of  man's  institution  during  the  grand 
rebellion  !  O  the  inconsistency  and  the  irreverence  of  presbytery ! 
The  prince  sent  an  answer  to  Mr.  Lockhart's  letter  of  the 
10th  September,  inclosing  the  following  letter  to  the  bishops, 
dated  March  18, 1724: — "  Mr.  Lockhart  did  not  fail  to  inform 
me,  in  due  time,  of  the  particulars  you  were  desirous  I  should 
be  apprised  of  in  relation  to  the  church  of  Scotland,  and  I 
was  equally  affected  with  concern  for  the  want  of  union  and 
harmony  amongst  you  and  your  brethren,  and  with  the  deepest 
sense  of  gratitude  and  regard  for  the  constant  loyalty,  submis- 
sion, and  attachment,  which  you  have  expressed  for  me  on 
this  and  so  many  other  occasions.     My  particular  esteem  for 
your  body  is  well  known  to  you,  and  your  present  behaviour 
towards  me  doth  justly  increase  it,  and  with  it  my  concern  for 
your  welfare,  and  all  that  may  contribute  to  your  advantage, 
and  to  preserve  among  you  peace  and  union,  which  I  most 
earnestly  recommend  unto  you  as  equally  important  both  for 
yourselves  and  the  good  cause ;  and  therefore,  to  give  you  a 
new  proof  of  my  sentiments  towards  you,  and  of  my  confi- 
dence in  you,  I  hereby  approve  and  authorize  your  adding  to 
your  number  the  four  persons  you  propose  to  me  for  that 
effect;  viz.  Mr.  John  Ochterlonie,  Mr.  Robert  Norrie,  Mr. 
Alexander  Duncan,  and  Mr.  James  Ross,  not  doubting  but 
their  principles  of  loyalty  and  affection  to  their  country  and 
my  family  are  suitable  to  those  oiher  qualifications  which  have 
made  you  think  them  worthy  to  be  the  rulers  of  a  church,  the 
members  of  which  have,  on  so  many  occasions,  shewed  them- 
selves to  be  equally  good  patriots  and  good  subjects.     But  as 
I  am  most  tender  of  any  thing  that  might  in  the  least  disturb 
your  peace,  or  give  our  adversaries  any  handle  to  exercise  new 
cruelty  towards  you,   and  considering  my  present  distance 
from  you,  I  leave  to  your  determination  to  delay  the  adding  to 
your  number  the  four  above-named  persons  as  long  as  you 
shall  think  fit,  to  the  end,  that  by  taking  a  proper  time  to 
make  that  step,  it  may  be  void  of  all  inconvenience,  and  only 
tend  to  your  advantage,  as  1  intend  and  wish  it  may  prove. 
The  present  circumstances,  and  my  just  regard  for  your  safety, 

1  Correspondence,  iii.  p.  136. 
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would  not  allow  of  my  writing  to  you  in  another  form,  but  it 
is  my  intention  that  you  should  look  on  what  is  herein  con- 
tained as  authentic,  and  as  sufficient  to  justify  with  meyour 
proceeding  in  consequence  of  it.  And  you  may  be  always 
assured  of  my  readiness  and  desire  to  favour  and  protect  the 
church  of  Scotland,  and  to  shew  you  the  personal  esteem  and 
value  I  have  for  yourselves1." 

The  royal  exhortations,  so  often  repeated,  to  peace  and 
unity,  produced  the  desired  effect,  and  "  the  bishops  resolved 
to  meet  in  a  synodical  manner,  and  accordingly  invited  bishop 
Gadderar  from  Aberdeen,  to  meet  them  at  Edinburgh,  in  June, 
1724 2."     The  primate  wrote  to  the  bishop  of  Aberdeen,  in 
the  name  of  his  brethren,  the  College  of  Bishops,  and  invited 
him  to  "  a  close,  free,  and  amicable  conference,  for  bringing 
things  to  that  happy  crisis,  as  we  may  harmoniously  concur 
together  in  advancing  what  doth  most  tend  to  the  interest  of 
true  religion."     Bishop  Gadderar  complied  with  this  invita- 
tion, partly  in  obedience  to  the  interference  of  the  prince,  and 
partly  with  the  desire  of  accommodating  the  differences  that 
had  arisen  in  the  church.    The  author  of  the  Memoirs  says — 
this  general  meeting  was  held  in  June,  bu«t  Mr.  Skinner  says 
it  took  place  on  the  9th  of  July,  at  Edinburgh.     Some  of  the 
trustees  were  present  at  this  meeting,  and  exerted  the  autho- 
rity of  the   exiled  prince  to  bring  the  meeting  to  harmony. 
The  bishops,  says  Lockhart, "  have  acted  very  prudently,  for  as 
they  were  resolved  to  maintain  their  authority,  they  at  the 
same  time  shewed  a  readiness  to  adjust  differences  upon  rea- 
sonable terms,  which,  with  your  letters,  forced  Gadderar  to 
submit,  though  at  the  same  time  he  and  his  brethren  would 
never  have  adjusted  matters,  had  not  some  of  your  trustees 
been  present  at  their  meetings,  and  by  virtue  of  your  autho' 
rity  interposed   betwixt   them3."      There  had  been  several 
meetings  held,  and  the  debates  were  long  and  acrimonious ; 
but  at  last,  "  after  much  communing  and  reasoning  about  the 
usages,  the  following  stipulations,"  or  concordate,  was  agreed 
to4: — "  They  all  met,  and  after  several  several  serious  confer- 
ences, they  subscribed,  on  the  fourth  of  July,  a  paper  called 
the  Concordate,  by  which  it  was  generally  thought  peace  and 
solidity  would  be  established;  but,  alas!  the  seeds  of  discord 
were  only  under  the  embers,  and  soon  after  broke  forth  into  a 
flame5." 

"Bishop  James  Gadderar,  for  his  part,  whatever  may  be  his 

1  Lockhart  Papers,  ii.  116,  117.  2  MS.  Memoirs,  p.  14. 
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sentiments  concerning  the  mixture,  yet  being  most  desirous  to 
have  the  bond  of  peace  and  cement  of  unity  with  his  brethren 
firmly  established,  makes  the  following  concession  and  decla- 
ration:— That  he  is  willing,  whenever  any  occasion  offers  of 
communicating  with  his  brethren,  to  receive  the  unmixed  cup 
at  their  hands:  That  he  will  not,  in  his  ministrations  in  any 
congregation,  mix  publicly ;  and  will  use  his  best  endeavours 
that  all  under  his  inspection  shall  walk  by  the  same  rule : 
And  forasmuch  as  the  primus  and  the  other  bishops  have  per- 
mitted the  use  of  the  Scotch  liturgy  to  such  of  the  clergy  as 
shall  think  fit  to  use  it,  therefore  the  said  bishop  Gadderar  de- 
clares and  promises  that  he  will  not  insist  upon  introducing 
any  of  the  other  ancient  usages,  which  have  not  been  authorised 
and  generally  received  in  this  church ;  and  that  to  prevent  di- 
vision, he  will  discharge  the  introducing  them  within  his  dis- 
trict, unless  the  primus  and  the  rest  of  his  brethren,  in  a  lawful 
convocation,  shall  see  sufficient  reason  to  order  matters  other- 
wise: On  the  other  hand,  the  primus  and  the  other  bishops  do 
grant  their  authority  and  commission  to  bishop  Gadderar  to 
officiate  as  bishop  of  the  district  of  Aberdeen  for  the  future; 
with  this  express  condition,  that  he  do  not  ascribe  his  officiat- 
ing there  to  any  delegation  or  substitution  from  any  person 
whatsoever,  but  allenarly  to  the  election  of  the  presbyters, 
and  authority  of  the  bishops  of  this  church. — (Signed),  John 
Edinburgh  and  Primus ;  James  Aberdeen;  Arthur  Millar, 
bishop;  William  Irvine, bishop;  Andrew  Cant, bishop;  David 
Freebairn,  bishop 1." 

In  this  Concordate  Lockhart  says  that  bishop  Gadderar 
"  did  submit  himself  to  the  power  of  the  College  in  all  mat- 
ters, from  whom  alone  he  did  acknowledge  that  he  derived 
his  authority  to  exercise  the  episcopal  functions  and  powers 
in  his  diocese.  So  that  here  he  gave  up  his  friend  and  pa- 
tron, Mr.  Campbell,  who  was  not  a  little  nettled  at  it,  and 
pretended  still  to  have  the  only  legal  title  to  be  bishop  of 
Aberdeen.  I  cannot  express  the  disorder  that  was  at  this 
meeting,  for  there  was  little  reasoning  on  the  matter;  most  of 
the  discourses  being  invectives  and  unmannerly  reflections 
against  Gadderar,  who  being,  on  the  other  hand,  as  obstinate 
as  a  mule,  nothing  to  purpose  would  have  attended  this  con- 
ference, had  not  the  noblemen  abovementioned  interposed, 
and  by  their  solid  reason  and  authority  adjusted  matters  in 
the  manner  I  have  briefly  related2." 

Lockhart  magnifies  his  own  tact  in  bringing  this  meeting 
to  an  harmonious  conclusion;  and  he  adds, — "  And  I  cannot 

1  Skinner's  Ecclesiastical  History,  ii.  633.  2  Lockhart  Papers,  ii.  124, 
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but  reckon  it  a  piece  of  service  done  you,  in  regard  the 
common  enemy  seemed  mightily  pleased  at  the  prospect  of 
a  division  amongst  those  who  were  reckoned  to  have  an  at- 
tachment to  you,  and  propagated  a  world  of  false  stories,  with 
an  intent  to  blow  the  coal  and  weaken  the  interest  of  the  com- 
mon cause.  But  now  I  hope  they  are  disappointed  on  this 
head.  Whilst  I  am  on  this  subject,  I  cannot  but  observe  and 
regret  how  unaccountable  it  is  for  men  that  are  at,  under,  and 
in  a  state  of  persecution,  to  be  so  factious  and  divided  among 
themselves;  and  yet  this  hath  been,  and  I  believe  will  be  the 
case  till  the  end  of  the  world,  especially  amongst  clergymen, 
whom  it  is  not  easy,  under  any  circumstances,  to  keep  within 
due  bounds1."  Politicians  generally  act  upon  principles  of 
expediency  and  selfishness;  and  having  no  solid  foundation 
for  their  actions,  will  do  just  as  it  appears  at  the  time  to  be  the 
most  expedient.  Clergymen,  however,  act  from  a  higher  and 
more  holy  principle;  and  therefore  the  advocates  of  both  sides 
of  an  opinion  are  tenacious  of  what  each  thinks  is  the  truth ; 
hence,  whether  they  are  in  a  persecuted  or  in  a  prosperous 
state,  they  "contend  earnestly"  for  that  which  they  believe  to 
be  the  truth  ;  but  which  politicians  call  faction  and  division. 

The  primate  was  now  well  stricken  in  years,  and  there 
was  a  probability  that  he  would  not  live  much  longer.  Lock- 
hart,  therefore,  was  on  the  alert  to  procure  the  elevation  of 
his  friend  bishop  Irvine,  who  was  the  royal  exile's  most  de- 
voted adherent,  to  that  dignity  at  his  death.  He  therefore  took 
care  to  prepare  the  prince  for  coming  events.  "Amonst  the 
small  number  of  our  Scots  bishops,"  he  writes,  "  there  is  abun- 
dance of  private  views  and  self-interest,  which,  in  a  great 
measure,  is  kept  lurking,  by  the  prudence  and  authority  of 
their  primus,  Mr.  Fullarton;  but  on  the  event  of  his  death 
(which,  as  he  is  of  a  great  age,  and  not  very  healthy,  may  hap- 
pen too  soon),  it  is  easy  to  foresee  it  will  break  out,  and  have 
very  bad  consequences,  particularly  on  the  occasion  of  acting 
as  primus  dining  the  interval  of  acquainting  you  of  his  death, 
and  leceiving  your  commands  as  to  the  person  you  design  to 
succeed  him.  He  is  a  person  of  good  sense  and  experience 
in  business,  and  by  his  joining  my  lord  Dundee  and  lord 
Kenmure,  on  which  first  account  he  was  obliged  to  retire  for 
several  years  to  France,  and  lay  long  in  prison  after  the  un- 
happy action  at  Preston,  his  loyalty  and  zeal  for  your  service 
is  unexceptionable.  The  viscount  of  Kilsyth,  and  most  of 
those  now  with  you,  knew  him  well,  and  will  confirm  what  I 
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say  of  him.  Though  this  person  is  certainly  the  fittest  to 
succeed  Mr.  Fullarton,  it  would  not  be  proper  that  you  should 
nominate  him,  or  any  other,  till  the  event  happen.  But  it  is 
the  humble  opinion  of  several  of  your  trustees,  that  it  would 
tend  much  for  preserving  that  peace  and  unity  which  you  so 
much,  and  on  such  good  grounds,  do  recommend,  if  you  would 
send  a  letter  directed  to  the  bishops,  signifying  that  whereas 
you  are  at  a  great  distance  ....  and  being  sensible  that 
many  inconveniences  may  arise  to  the  church  of  Scotland,  if 
Mr.  Fullarton,  the  present  primus,  should  happen  to  die,  for 
want  of  one  of  the  college,  duly  authorised,  to  supply  the 
vacancy  until  you  have  time  and  opportunity  to  name  one  to 
succeed  him;  that  therefore  you  have  sent  previously  this  let- 
ter, to  be  ready  and  delivered  to  the  college  of  bishops  on  the 
event  foresaid,  and  that  you  do  therefore  direct  bishop  Irvine 
to  reside  at  Edinburgh,  and  preside  in  the  college  of  bishops 
until  you  name  another  to  act  and  officiate  as  primus1." 

Lockhart  gives  sufficiently  plausible  reasons  for  this  re- 
commendation, to  which  he  admits  that  he  had  been  prompted, 
not  unlikely,  by  bishop  Irvine  himself.  He  says,  "  for  as  the 
episcopal  party,  which  daily  becomes  more  numerous,  are  all 
entirely  devoted  to  you,  and  that  in  some  measure  you  are  in 
the  actual  exercise  of  your  regal  power,  in  so  far  as  they  will- 
ingly follow  your  directions  in  what  you  require  of  them,  \t 
is  certainly  for  your  service  to  keep  them  entire,  and  at  one,  in 
all  matters  civil  or  ecclesiastical ;  and  whilst  they  are  in  this 
good  temper  I  am  fond  of  every  occasion  that  casts  up  for 
you  to  exercise  your  royal  authority  over  so  great  a  number  of 
loyal  subjects  willing  to  receive  your  commands,  lest  an  inter- 
ruption thereof  should  make  them,  when  they  may  and  should 
appear  for  you,  to  forget  their  duty  to  you2." 

That  smothered  flame  to  which  the  author  of  the  Memoirs 
alluded,  began  now  to  burst  forth.  He  informs  us,  that  "  the 
presbyters  in  the  large  county  of  Angus  resolved  to  elect  a 
bishop  for  themselves;  some  of  them  appeared  very  keen  for 
Mr.  Robert  Norrie,  an  ancient  presbyter  in  Dundee;  others  of 
them  were  as  keen  in  opposing  him:  a  rupture  was  feared,  which 
brought  the  matter  before  the  bishops,  where  were  very  warm 
arguing  pro  and  cow3."  Some  clergymen  in  that  county  who 
were  opposed  to  Mr.  Norrie,  actively  canvassed  both  the 
clergy  and  laity  in  favour  of  Mr.  Thomas  Rattray,  of  Craig- 
hall,  and  had  prepared  an  address  to  the  college  of  bishops, 

*  Lockhart  Papers,  ii.  118,  119.  2  Papers,  ii.  119,  120. 

3  MS.  Memoirs,  14. 
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to  beg  of  them  to  consecrate  him.  Mr.  Rattray  was  a  most 
learned  man,  and  favoured  the  usages,  and  of  course  those 
who  desired  him  for  their  bishop  entertained  the  same  senti- 
ments. This  alarmed  bishop  Irvine  and  his  party,  and  he 
immediately  applied  to  Lockhart  to  interpose  the  royal  autho- 
rity, of  which  he  was  the  depository,  to  prevent  the  consecra- 
tion of  Mr.  Rattray.  To  allay  the  heat  that  was  begun,  and 
likely  to  increase,  the  primate  addressed  circular  letters  to  the 
clergy  in  the  diocese  of  Brechin  and  also  to  those  of  Glasgow, 
to  ascertain  their  sentiments  respecting  the  appointment  of 
Mr.  Norrie  to  the  former,  and  Mr.  Duncan  to  the  latter  diocese. 
The  clergy  in  the  diocese  of  Glasgow  unanimously  accepted 
Mr.  Duncan  as  their  diocesan  ;  but,  as  already  mentioned,  the 
clergy  of  the  diocese  of  Brechin  were  divided  in  their  selec- 
tion of  a  bishop.  Bishop  Gadderar's  adhesion  to  the  Con- 
cordate  was  only  binding  on  himself;  and  a  small  majority  of 
the  clergy  of  Brechin,  being  favourable  to  the  usages,  declared 
in  favour  of  Mr.  Rattray. 

The  primate  summoned  another  meeting,  and  the  "  col- 
lege met  in  the  beginning  of  winter."  At  this  meeting  Mr. 
Rattray  appeared  as  the  representative  of  the  clergy  of  the 
diocese  of  Brechin,  lord  Panmure  in  the  name  of  the  heritors, 
and  Lockhart,  I  suppose,  as  the  representative  of  the  royal 
exile.  The  bishops  were  proceeding  to  examine  the  claims 
of  Mr.  Rattray  and  Mr.  Norrie,  when  Lockhart  interfered,  and 
"  begged  to  know  in  whom  they  thought  the  power  of  electing 
a  bishop  was  lodged,  and  that  he  believed  this  was  a  matter 
necessary  to  be  adjusted  before  they  proceeded  to  such  a  scru- 
tiny. Panmure,  with  some  warmth,  replied,  that  by  the  legal 
establishment  of  the  church  of  Scotland,  the  right  belonged 
to  the  dean  and  chapter;  but  as  that  could  not,  in  the  pre- 
sent situation  of  affairs,  be  obtained,  the  next  best  method  to 
be  followed  was  that  of  the  primitive  church,  where  no  bishop 
could  be  appointed  to  any  diocese  without  the  concurrence  of 
the  majority  of  the  clergy  and  the  approbation  of  the  people; 
and  in  this  he  was  seconded  by  Fullarton,Gadderar,  and  Rat- 
tray." But  Lockhart  stood  up  for  the  prerogative,  and  truly 
enough  denied  the  election  of  dean  and  chapter;  for  the  king, 
he  said,  made  the  nomination,  and  the  chapter  "  were  obliged  to 
elect  the  very  person  the  king  named."  He  strongly  recom- 
mended Mr.  Norrie,  and  was  seconded  by  the  college  bishops. 
"  After  several  meetings,  and  much  wrangling,  the  bishops  did 
cast  several  of  the  presbyters  that  were  against  Norrie,  as  having 
no  good  title,  and  so  the  majority  turned  on  his  side,  and  he  was 
appointed  to  inspect  and  exercise  the  episcopal  jurisdiction  in 
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these  shires,  by  the  consent  of  ali  the  bishops,  except  Fullarton 
and  Gadderar,  who,  finding  they  were  outvoted,  claimed  a 
negative  power  vested  in  Fullarton  as  primus;  but  being 
obliged  to  give  up  that  point,  Fullarton  was  prevailed  upon  to 
refuse  signing  the  minutes1."  In  the  name  of  the  presbyters 
that  adhered  to  him,  Mr.  Rattray  entered  a  protest  against  Mr. 
Nome's  appointment.  "  But  at  last  the  bishops  declared  Mr. 
Norrie  duly  elected;  against  which  the  Rev.  Mr.  Thomas 
Rattray,  of  Craighall,  entered  a  learned  and  long  protestation. 
However,  Mr.  Nome's  election  being  sustained,  he  was  con- 
secrated, and  appointed  bishop  of  [the  county  of]  Angus;  for 
about  this  time  the  bishops  parcelled  out  the  church  into  what 
they  called  districts,  and  I  think  it  was  about  this  lime  the 
bishops  consecrated  the  Rev.  Mr.  Duncan  presbyter  in 
Glasgow  2." 

As  soon  as  the  meeting  broke  up,  bishop  Fullarton,  the  pri- 
mate, assisted  by  bishops  Millar  and  Irvine,  consecrated  Mr. 
Alexander  Duncan  and  Mr.  Robert  Norrie,  at  Edinburgh3. 
These  two  consecrations  are  not  recorded  in  the  Lists  in  Primi- 
tive Truth  and  Order,  nor  in  the  Appendix  to  the  Address  to 
Bishop  Seabury  ;  and  even  Lockhart  does  not  mention  the  ex- 
act date  of  either  the  meeting  or  the  consecration,  only  in  ge- 
neral "  in  the  beginning  of  winter."  He  says,  however,  "  as 
soon  as  the  college  adjourned,  Mr.  Norrie  went  home,  and 
was  kindly  received  by  his  friends  and  adherents,  but  his  op- 
posers  continued  in  their  bad  humour,  and  would  not  submit 
to  him,  nor  own  him  as  their  bishop  ;  and  the  malice  of  the 
two  parties  increased  daily,  and  came  at  length  to  a  great 
height.  And  as  the  king's  trustees  perceived  that  discord 
and  division  amongst  his  friends  would  be  the  consequence  of 
leaving  his  subjects,  especially  the  clergy,  to  act  with  such 
full  powers,  they  directed  me  to  write  the  following  letter  to 
him4."  This  letter  is  dated  the  8th  December,  1724, 
wherein  he  says,  "  That  the  college  of  bishops,  in  virtue 
of  the  power  you  gave  them,  did  immediately  proceed 
to  consecrate  Norrie  and  Duncan  bishops  at  large ;  and 
some  little  time  thereafter,  they  appointed  the  last  to  inspect 
and  have  the  'charge  of  the  diocese  of  Glasgow,  and  pro- 
posed to  commit  the  like  in  the  shires  of  Angus  and 
Mearns  [Forfar  and  Kincardine]  to  the  other.  But  in  this 
last  they  divided  and  run  into  the  utmost  height  of  party  rage, 
in  which  they  were  severally  supported  by  the  noblemen  and 


1  Lockhart  Papers,  ii.  127.         2  MS.  Memoirs,   14,  15. 
3  MS.  Memoirs,  15. — Skinner,  ii.  642 — Perceval,  254.         4  Papers,  ii.  128. 
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gentlemen  of  these  bounds.  However,  the  majority  of  the 
bishops,  seconded  by  the  earl  of  Strathmore  and  several  other 
persons  of  note  that  are  for  Norrie,  settled  him  there,  in  oppo- 
sition to  Fullarton  and  Gadderar,  who  have  opposed  it  and 
protested  against  it,  and  are  seconded  by  a  great  number  of 
gentlemen 1."  The  cunning  minister  then  exaggerates  the  dis- 
putes that  the  consecration  of  bishop  Norrie  had  occasioned, 
and  advised  James  to  write  to  the  primate  to  desire  them  not  in 
future  to  consecrate  or  to  settle  any  to  the  charge  or  inspec- 
tion of  any  particular  diocese  till  after  they  have  made  a  report 
to  his  trustees  and  received  his  own  sanction.  This  jealousy 
for  the  "  power  lodged  in  and  practised  by  the  crown"  was 
crushing  the  church,  and  rendering  her  a  mere  political  ma- 
chine to  support  pretensions  from  which  God  had  evidently 
withdrawn  his  support.  It  must  be  remarked  here,  that  the 
college  scheme  was  the  most  uncatholic  and  mischievous 
that  the  enemies  of  the  church  could  have  contrived  ;  for  a 
certain  number  of  bishops  living  in  and  near  Edinburgh  took 
upon  them  as  a  body  to  govern  the  whole  church,  and  even  to 
interfere  in  the  administration  of  the  primate's  and  the  bishop 
of  Aberdeen's  dioceses,  who  were  the  only  diocesan  bishops 
in  Scotland. 

The  proposed  union  with  the  Greek  church  was  brought 
to  an  unfavourable  conclusion  this  year.     Arsenius,  metropo- 
litan  of  Thebais,  transmitted  the  English  proposals  to  the 
eastern  patriarchs  ;  but  he  remained  in  Russia,  from  whence 
he  transmitted  their  answer  to  bishop  Collier,  with  an  affec- 
tionate apology  for  the  delay.     It  is  entitled  "  The  Answers 
of  the  Orthodox  in  the  East  to  the  Proposals  sent  from  Bri- 
tain for  an  Union  and  Agreement  with  the  Oriental  Church  ;" 
and  in  the  conclusion  it  is  said  to  have  been  drawn  up  bv  "  a 
synodical  judgment  and  determination  of  the  eastern  church, 
after  the  most  mature  deliberation  of  the  lord  Jeremias,  the 
most  holy  Oecumenical  patriarch  of  Constantinople,  the  new 
Rome,  and  the  most  holy  and  most  blessed  patriarchs,  the  lord 
Samuel  of  Alexandria,  and  the  lord  Chrysanthus  of  Jerusalem, 
with  the  holy  metropolitans  and  the  holy  clergy  of  the  great 
church  of  Christ  in  Constantinople,  in  council    assembled, 
April  12th,  1718."     It  is,  says  Mr.  Skinner,  "  a  long  paper  in 
Greek,  accepting  the  twelve  proposals  and  the  articles  of  agree- 
ment, under  certain  explanations  and  modifications  of  their 
own  ;  but  keenly,  and  even  with   some  acrimony   of  expres- 
sion, vindicating  the  eastern  practice  in  the  five  capital  points 

1    Papers,  ii.   122. 
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of  difference,  and  insisting  on  a  full  conformity  to  it,  without 
the  least  abatement1." 

After  the  receipt  and  consideration  of  the  answer  of 
the  Greek  bishops,  the  non-juring  bishops  in  London  pre- 
pared a  reply  in  the  Greek,  Latin,  and  English  languages  ;  in 
which  they  supported  their  former  positions  by  proper  argu- 
ments from  Scripture  and  the  Fathers.  They  concluded  their 
letter  with  suggesting  the  following  proposal  by  way  of  a  com- 
promise : — "  If  our  liberty,  therefore,  is  left  us  in  the  instance 
above  mentioned  ;  if  the  oriental  patriachs  and  bishops  will 
authentically  declare  us  not  obliged  to  the  invocation  of  saints 
and  angels,  the  worship  of  images,  and  the  adoration  of  the 
host ;  if  they  please  publicly  and  authoritatively,  by  an  in- 
strument under  their  hands,  to  pronounce  us  perfectly  disen- 
gaged in  these  particulars,  both  at  home  and  abroad  in  their 
churches,  and  in  our  own ; — these  relaxing  concessions  al- 
lowed, we  hope,  may  answer  the  overtures  on  both  sides,  and 
conciliate  an  union."  The  non-juring  bishops  despatched  this 
document  to  Arsenius  at  Moscow,  by  the  hands  of  James, 
proto-syncellus  of  the  church  of  Alexandria.  At  the  same 
time,  they  wrote  to  the  grand  council  for  ecclesiastical  affairs 
at  Petersburgh,  and  to  the  grand  chancellor  Golofkin,  re- 
commending the  furtherance  of  this  negociation  to  their  care. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  following  year,  letters  were  re- 
ceived in  answer  to  the  despatches  of  the  English  bishops 
from  Arsenius  and  from  Theodosius,  archbibhop  of  Novogorod, 
president  of  the  ecclesiastical  council,  signifying  his  imperial 
majesty's  desire  that  two  clergymen  should  be  deputed  from 
the  English  church,  to  confer  amicably  with  two  of  the  Rus- 
sian clergy  on  the  controverted  points,  and  to  endeavour  to 
bring  them  to  an  accommodation.  But  before  this  reasonable 
proposal  could  be  carried  into  effect,  the  eastern  church  sent 
a  final  and  rather  abrupt  answer,  in  which,  with  some  degree 
of  haughtiness,  they  said  they  had  nothing  farther  to  say  to 
the  proposals  last  sent  to  them,  than  what  they  had  formerly 
communicated  to  the  British  bishops  in  their  expositions  and 
sentiments  of  the  oriental  church.  Without  yielding  in  the 
least  to  the  compromise  that  had  been  proposed  to  them,  they 
conclude  dogmatically : — "  These  doctrines  have  been  long 
since  examined,  and  rightly  and  religiously  defined  and  set- 
tled by  the  holy  and  oecumenical  synods,  so  that  it  is  neither  law- 
ful to  add  any  thing  to  them,  nor  to  take  any  thing  from  them. 
Therefore,  they  who  are  disposed  to  agree  with  us  in  the  di- 

1   Ecclesiastical  History,  ii.  635,  636. 
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vine  doctrines  of  the  orthodox  faith  must  necessarily  follow 
and  submit,  to  what  has  been  defined  and  determined  by  the 
ancient  fathers,  and  by  holy  and  oecumenical  synods  from  the 
time  of  the  apostles  and  their  holy  successors,  the  fathers  of 
our  church,  to  this  time.  We  say  they  must  submit  to  them 
with  sincerity  and  obedience,  and  without  any  dispute  or  scru- 
ple ;  and  this  is  a  sufficient  answer  to  what  you  have  written. 
Done  at  Constantinople,  in  the  month  of  September,  1723. 
Signed  by  Jeremias,  by  the  mercy  of  God,  archbishop  of  Con- 
stantinople, the  New  Rome,  and  oecumenical  patriarch ; 
Athanasius,  by  the  mercy  of  God  patriarch  of  the  great  city 
of  God,  Antioch  ;  Chrysanthus,  by  the  mercy  of  God  of  the 
holy  city  Jerusalem ;  Callinicus,  metropolitan  of  Heraclea; 
Auxentius,  of  Cyzicum  ;  Parsius,  of  Nicomedia  ;  Gerasimus, 
of  Nice  ;  Parthenius,  of  Chalcedon  ;  Ignatius,  of  Thessalo- 
nica ;  Arsenius,  of  Prusa  ;  Theoctistus,  of  Polipolis  ,•  and 
Callinicus,  of  Varna1." 

The  Greek  church,  as  every  body  knows,  is  episcopal ; 
of  the  foundations  of  which  we  read  in  almost  all  of  St. 
Paul's  epistles.  She  maintains  seven  mysteries  or  sacraments, 
viz.  baptism,  chrism  or  confirmation,  the  eucharist,  repen- 
tance, ordination,  marriage,  and  the  sanctified  oil.  Of  bap- 
tism, archbishop  Platon  says,  the  inward  and  spiritual  grace 
attainable  by  faith  are  the  pardon  of  original  and  actual  sin, 
acceptance  into  covenant  with  God,  adoption,  and  regenera- 
tion. In  the  eucharist  they  believe  in  the  corporeal  presence 
of  Christ ;  but  they  administer  the  sacred  elements  in  both 
kinds.  "  I  know  not,"  says  the  archbishop,  "  therefore, 
what  answer  the  superstitious  pope  will  be  able  to  give  at  the 
awful  day  of  judgment,  for  having,  in  evident  opposition  to 
the  words  of  the  Lord,  taken  away  the  cup  of  communion 
from  the  common  people,  and  for  giving  them  the  communion 
only  in  unleavened  wafers."  The  Holy  Scriptures  is  their 
rule  of  faith,  but  they  err  grievously  in  omitting  the  words 
"  and  the  Son,"  when  acknowledging  their  faith  in  the  pro- 
cession of  the  Holy  Ghost.  In  her  version  of  the  Creed  the 
words  are — "  and  the  Holy  Ghost,  the  Lord  and  giver  of  life, 
who  proceedeth  from  the  Father,  and  with  the  Father  and  the 
Son  is  worshipped  and  glorified,  who  spake  by  the  prophets." 
The  Ilusso-Greek  church  recognises  the  authority  of  the  first 
seven  general  councils,  the  last  of  which,  held  in  the  year 
787,  established  the  worship  of  images;  but  this  council  is 
not  recognised  by  the  Anglo-catholic  church.     In  the  Greek 

1  Skinner's  Ecclesiastical  History,  ii.  034 — 638. 
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church  in  Russia,  the  priests  perfume  with  incense  the  wor- 
shippers of  the  pictures  of  the  saints,  and  the  people  burn  in- 
cense before  them  in  their  houses ;  therefore  they  are  guilty 
of  idolatry  1. 

1725. — Peter  the  First,  commonly  called  the  Great, 
Czar  and  Emperor  of  all  the  Russias,  died  on  the  8th  of 
February,  and  was  succeeded  on  the  throne  by  the  empress 
Catharine  Alexewina2 ;  and  this  event  proved  fatal  to  the  far- 
ther prosecution  of  this  impracticable  scheme.  Bishop  Col- 
lier wrote  to  the  chancellor  Golof  kin,  and  to  the  ecclesiastical 
council  of  Russia,  expressing  his  sincere  regret  at  this  melan- 
choly event ;  and  solicited  their  interest  with  the  empress  to 
countenance  their  proposed  union.  But  the  project  was 
quashed  by  the  letter  cited  from  the  heads  of  the  eastern 
church,  and  it  was  never  revived  by  either  side.  Yet,  says 
Mr.  Skinner,  "  ineffectual  as  it  turned  out,  one  advantage  was 
gained  by  it — that  it  gave  us  a  genuine  view  of  the  doctrines 
and  rules  of  the  eastern  church,  which  in  all  religious  disputes 
here  in  the  west  has  been  so  often  appealed  to,  but  which 
neither  party  can  claim  full  kindred  with  ;  for  from  their  own 
papers  on  this  occasion,  the  originals  of  which,  we  are  told, 
were  carried  to  Lambeth,  and  perhaps  are  there  still,  we  find 
them  differing  from  the  papists  in  the  articles  of  purgatory  by 
fire,  communion  in  both  kinds,  and  the  pope's  universal  supre- 
macy ;  in  all  which  they  appear  on  the  protestant  side.  But 
then,  in  the  points  of  praying  to  saints  and  angels,  and  wor- 
shipping of  images,  by  the  new  and  insipid  distinction  of 
Dulia  and  Latvia,  and  in  the  doctrine  of  transubstantiation, 
with  its  consequent  adoration  of  the  host,  all  of  which  the 
protestants  disclaim,  these  Greeks  are  as  high-flown  and  ob- 
stinate as  the  most  violent  papist  in  the  whole  church  of 
Rome  ;  besides  sundry  other  peculiarities  of  less  importance, 
in  which  they  stand  single  and  unrelated  to  any  European  de- 
nomination [church]  whatever3." 

The  letter  which  Loddiart  had  advised  the  exiled  prince 
to  write  to  the  Scottish  bishops  arrived  in  April  this  year,  en- 
closed in  one  from  Mr.  secretary  Hay  to  Lockhart,  in  which 
his  thanks  are  made  for  his  own  zeal  and  vigilance,  and  he  is 
desired  to  let  the  bishops  know  how  sensible  the  prince  is  of 


1  Perceval's  Roman  Schism. — Dr.  King's  Rites  and  Ceremonies  of  the  Greek 
Church. — Platon,  Archbishop  of  Moscow's  Summary  of  Christian  Divinity ; 
translated  by  Pinkerton,   1814. 

8  Salmon's  Chronology,  ii.  154. 

3  Skinner's  Ecclesiastical  History,  ii.  639. 
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the  submission  and  regard  they  have  shewn  to  his  authority, 
and  promising  to  recommend  Mr.  Rattray  upon  a  future  occa- 
sion. The  letter  corresponds  exactly  with  the  advice  that 
had  been  given,  desiring  and  directing  them  to  place  bishop 
Irvine  at  the  head  of  the  church  upon  the  death  of  bishop 
Fullarton,  to  "  reside  in  Edinburgh  and  preside  amongst 
you,  as  Fullarton  does,  for  the  interim,  till  I  may  be  able  to 
send  further  directions  to  you  in  that  particular l."  In  another 
letter  to  Lockhart  he  announces  the  birth  of  a  son,  who  was 
immediately  "  named  Henry,  duke  of  York."  He  was  after- 
wards a  cardinal  in  the  Roman  church,  and  is  said  to  be  the 
last  remnant  of  that  illustrious  and  ill-fated  house. 

The  bishops  had  now  embarrassed  themselves  with  a  supre- 
macy which  they  obeyed  as  readily  as  if  the  unhappy  exile 
had  been  on  the  throne  of  his  ancestors,  and  as  if  he  had 
wielded  substantial  power.  He  wrote  to  the  bishop  of  Edin- 
burgh by  Lockhart's  advice,  as  follows,  dated  March  21st, 
1725  : — "  I  have  been  extremely  concerned  to  hear  of  the 
variances  and  differences  amongst  you.  You  know  how  often 
I  have  recommended  peace  and  unity  to  you,  and  how  necessary 
it  is,  particularly  at  this  time,  and  therefore  I  cannot  but  repeat, 
with  all  the  earnestness  imaginable,  my  former  instances  in 
that  respect.  I  remark  that  the  present  cause  of  disturbance 
has  arisen  from  difference  of  opinion  as  to  the  destination  ot 
those  lately  added  to  your  number,  and  therefore  to  prevent 
the  like  for  the  future  I  shall  expect  from  you,  that  before  you 
allot  any  particular  diocese  or  province  to  any  new  bishop, 
that  you  should  acquaint  my  trustees  with  you  of  it,  and  inform 
me  at  the  same  time  of  the  matter,  and  of  your  motives  for 
so  doing,  &c.2" 

A  malt  tax  imposed  by  parliament  created  the  utmost  dis- 
content in  Scotland ;  and  there  was  a  very  formidable  riot  at 
Glasgow,  where  the  provost  and  magistrates  had  been  very 
remiss  in  their  endeavours  to  suppress  it,  and  were,  with  a 
number  of  the  rioters,  committed  for  trial.  As  an  instance  of 
the  clumsiness  of  their  military  operations,  it  may  be  men- 
tioned that  general  Wade,  in  order  to  suppress  that  riot,  ordered 
two  regiments  of  dragoons  "  to  be  forthwith  taken  up  from 
grass"  and  with  some  foot,  to  march  from  Berwick !  and  it  was 
supposed  that  these  measures  would  occupy  a  week  or  ten  days 
before  they  could  make  any  demonstration.  This  is  noticed 
in  order  to  account  for  the  state  of  such  violent  excitement  of 
the  whole  ancient  kingdom,  as  to  induce  the  trustees  to  enter- 

1  Lockhart  Papers,  ii.  142—144.  2  Ibid.  152. 
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tain  the  mad  idea  of  hounding  out  the  Highland  clans.  This 
intention  had  been  so  seriously  entertained,  that  general  Wade 
was  ordered  to  disarm  the  highlanders,  and  take  other  pre- 
cautions for  preventing  any  breach  of  the  peace1. 

All  Lockhart's  fine-laid  schemes  for  the  perpetuation  of 
the  college  and  the  advancement  of  his  political  intrigues,  re- 
ceived a  severe  shock  by  the  death  of  bishop  Irvine,  who  de- 
parted this  life  on  the  9th  of  November2.  In  the  postscript  of  a 
letter  addressed  to  lord  Inverness,  Lockhart  says,  "  The  king 
has  'tother  day  lost  a  faithful,  useful  servant,  by  the  death  of 
bishop  Irvine,  and  'twill  be  no  easy  matter  to  supply  his  place, 
as  he  was  the  only  one  of  all  the  present  bishops  fit  to  succeed 
Fullarton,  who's  quite  dozed,  and  can't  last  long.  Some  pro- 
pose Mr.  Rattray,  of  Craighall,  and  would  he  lay  his  whims 
aside  till  a  more  proper  juncture,  he's  a  very  fit  person,  as  he 
is  a  man  of  good  sense  and  learning,  and  has  an  estate  to 
support  his  rank.  Others  propose  your  and  my  old  friend 
John  Gillan,  who's  been  in  orders  some  years,  and  is  in  as 
great  esteem  as  any  of  the  episcopal  clergy  of  Edinburgh. 
You  know  him  to  have  been  an  excellent  man  in  all  respects. 
You  shall  hear  from  me  fully  on  this  subject  when  I  have  got 
the  sentiments  of  the  king's  friends  collected,  and  something 
must  be  done  soon  to  prevent  factions  and  divisions  among 
men  honestly  inclined3." 

Division  and  schism  seems  to  have  been  the  fate  of  the 
English  non-jurors,  in  consequence  of  their  controversy  about 
the  Usages,  of  which  we  have  already  spoken.  Bishops  Brett, 
Collier,  and  Campbell,  insisted  upon  practising  the  primitive 
rites  ;  whilst  Hawes,  Spincks,  Gandy,  Taylor,  and  Bedford, 
would  not  consent.  Accordingly,  after  the  death  of  the  three 
first  named  bishops,  Spincks  and  Gandy  being  desirous  of  con- 
tinuing a  succession  in  their  line,  applied  to  the  bishops  in 
Scotland  to  consecrate  Mr.  Henry  Doughty.  The  Scottish 
bishops,  looking  more  to  the  political  sentiments  of  their 
friends  than  to  their  duty,  assisted  in  the  extension  of  this 
schism  that  had  broken  out  among  the  English  non-jurors. 
Mr.  Doughty  came  to  Edinburgh  on  the  30th  of  March ;  he 
was  consecrated  by  bishops  Fullarton,  Millar,  Irvine,  and 
Freebairn4. 

The  General  Assembly  was  allowed  to  sit  on  the  6th  of 
May :  the  earl  of  Loudon  was  appointed  commissioner,  and 


1  Culloden  Papers,  82. — Lockhart  Papers. 
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James  Aylston  was  chosen  moderator.  The  fear  of  popery 
and  of  prelacy,  of  which  they  had  a  greater  dread  than  of  the 
danger  to  their  establishment  resulting  from  their  own  divi- 
sions, induced  them  to  appoint  a  fast-day  to  be  held.  Ex- 
perience, however,  had  taught  them  that  the  royal  supremacy 
was  a  reality,  and  that  they  could  not  now  bully  the  govern- 
ment as  they  had  done  in  former  times  ;  therefore,  "  the 
Assembly  having  made  humble  supplication  to  his  majesty  for 
naming  the  day,  and  for  interposing  his  royal  authority  for  the 
due  observation  of  the  same  ;  exhort  all  to  the  duties  of 
fasting,  &c,  upon  such  a  day  as  his  majesty  shall  please  to 
appoint 1." 

1726. — Bishop  Fullarton's health  was  bad,  andhis  strength 
and  memory  were  so  much  decayed,  that  he  was  in  a  great 
measure  unable  to  perform  the  duties  of  his  office.  The 
prospect  of  his  total  incapacity,  or  death,  induced  Lockhart  to 
advise  his  master  to  appoint  some  one  to  succeed  him,  as  the 
death  of  bishop  Irvine  had  deranged  all  his  plans ;  and  whose 
death  he  laments  as  an  irreparable  loss  to  the  jacobite  cause. 
In  recommending  a  successor  to  bishop  Fullarton,  he  says, 
"  If  bishop  Cant  was  not,  by  reason  of  his  old  age,  become 
very  infirm,  he  is  a  person  qualified  in  all  respects  to  be  at  the 
head  of  any  church  in  Christendom,  being  a  man  of  great 
learning  and  integrity  ;  however,  he  may  be  able  to  officiate 
for  some  time,  till  you  come  to  a  final  resolution.  There  is 
another,  bishop  Duncan,  though  not  a  man  of  such  parts  and 
learning  as  the  other,  yet  eminently  distinguished  and  esteemed 
for  his  great  probity,  and  zeal  for  your  and  the  church's  in- 
terest. I  am,  therefore,  of  opinion  that  it  would  be  for  your 
service  that,  with  the  very  first  occasion,  you  write  a  letter  to 
the  college  of  bishops,  signifying  that  whereas  you  are  informed 
bishop  Fullarton  is  become  so  infirm,  that  it  is  not  to  be  ex- 
pected he  can  subsist  long,  at  least  that  it  is  probable  he  may 
be  obliged  to  retire  to  the  country  for  his  health,  and  being 
desirous  in  either  of  these  cases  to  provide  for  the  peace  and 
welfare  of  the  church,  it  is  your  pleasure  that  either  bishop 
Cant  or  bishop  Duncan,  as  shall  appear  most  convenient,  do, 
in  either  of  these  events,  reside  at  Edinburgh,  to  preside  in 
the  college  of  bishops,  and  take  care  of  the  affairs  of  the 
church  in  your  capital  of  Edinburgh  and  diosese  thereof, 
until  you  determine  yourself  in  the  choice  of  a  person  duly 
qualified,  and  agreeable  to  your  people,  to  be  settled  in  a  post 
of  such  consequence  with  respect  to  the  interest  of  both  church 

1  Acts  of  Assembly,  p.  582. 
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and  state."  He  proceeds  to  urge  despatch,  on  account  of  the 
near  prospect  of  Fullarton's  death  ;  and  then  he  adds — "  One 
thing  I  am  sure  of,  that  (considering  the  age  and  infirmities  of 
the  two  persons  I  have  named  for  the  present  job)  none  of  the 
present  bishops  will  be  thought  proper,  and  that,  therefore,  your 
friends'  endeavour  will  be  to  find  out  some  person  with  endow- 
ments suitable  to  the  charge1." 

The  affairs  of  the  church  seem  to  have  given  Lockhart 
and  the  Jacobites  some  trouble  at  this  time  in  order  to  provide 
a  suitable  successor  for  bishop  Fullarton,  whose  health  was 
fast  declining.     In  a  letter  to  lord  Inverness,  dated  30th  of 
April,  he  says,  that  the  bishop  had  become  "  so  failed  of  late 
that  he  has  lost  his  memory  and  judgment  to  a  great  degree, 
and  is  troubled  with  a  certain  infirmity  which  in  all  proba- 
bility will  soon  end  his  days ;  but  the  greatest  misfortune  of 
all  is  from  the  characters  and  conduct  of  the  college  of  bishops 
It  consists  of  a  parcel  of  honest  enough  men,  but  withal  of 
no  great  reach,  and  split  and  divided  into  parties  and  factions, 
so  that  nothing  is  done  or  to  be  expected  from  them  for  the 
real  interest  of  the  cause ;  and  as  they  are  all,  especially  the 
best  of  them,  very  old  and  infirm,  they  must  drop  fast  off"." 
He  then  recommends  Mr.  John  Gillan  to  be  consecrated,  whose 
nomination  will,  he  says,  without  all  doubt  be  approved  of  "  by 
all  that  wish  well  to  the  church  and  state,  as  he  is  a  person  of 
excellent  sense  and  learning,  and  withal  has  zeal  and  firm- 
ness to  go  through  with  what   he  thinks    for  the   good  of 
the  cause,  and  his  authority  would  go  far  towards  keeping  the 
rest  in  due  bounds.  ...  I  will  not  take  upon  me  to  name  any 
particular  person  to  succeed  Fullarton,  but  were  I  to  give  my 
opinion,  it  is  positively  that  amongst  the  whole  clergy  (bishops 
or  presbyters)  there  is  none  nearly  so  well  qualified  for  it  as 
Gillan."     If  political  prejudices  had  not  warped  Lockhart's 
ideas,  there  was  no  man  in  the  church  so  fit  to  succeed  Fullar- 
ton as  bishop  Gadderar,  of  Aberdeen ;  but  he  was  attached 
to  the  ancient  system  of  diocesan  episcopacy,  under  which  every 
bishop  has  a  portion  of  the  flock  of  Christ  to  govern,  and  that 
would  have  spoiled  all  his  political  cobwebs.    At  first,  he  con- 
tinues— "  it  would  appear  natural  to  advance  one  of  the  col- 
lege, but  they  are  a  parcel  of  either  weak  or  hot-headed  men, 
or  so  very  infirm,  that  not  one  of  them  (now  that  poor  Irvine 
is  dead)  is  fit  for  the  post ;  besides,  as  so  many  of  them  aim  at 
it  themselves,  the  best  way  to  prevent  envy  would  be  to  ad- 
vance a  presbyter,  or  one  such  as  Gillan  (if  he  is  previously 

1  Lockhart  Papers,  ii.  270-272. 
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consecrated),  that  is,  not  dipt  in  then-  cabals. "  He  communi- 
cates the  pleasing  intelligence  in  the  same  letter,  that  lord 
Strathmore  had  made  peace  and  friendship  amongst  the  clergy 
of  Forfarshire  that  had  disputed  the  appointment  of  bishop 
Norrie,  although  some  of  them  still  stood  out. 

On  the  1st  of  May,  James  wrote  the  letter  to  the  college 
of  bishops,  to  which  he  had  been  prompted  by  Lockhart,and  it 
is  nearly  a  transcript  of  his  letter,  in  which  he  "  desires  and 
directs  that  bishop  Cant,  and  failing  him,  by  decease  or  his 
being  rendered  incapable  by  infirmity,  that  bishop  Duncan 
should  in  the  events  above  mentioned  for  the  interim  reside  at 
Edinburgh,  and  preside  amongst  you  and  take  care  of  the 
affairs  of  the  church  in  my  capital  of  Scotland  and  diocese 
thereof,  until  I  be  able  to  determine  myself  in  the  choice  of  a 
person  duly  qualified,  and  agreeable  to  my  people;"  that  is, 
acceptable  to  Mr.  Lockhart.  The  trustees  recommended  Mr. 
Rose,  formerly  the  established  incumbent  of  Monimeal  in  the 
county  of  Fife,  but  who  at  this  time  officiated  in  a  chapel  in 
Cupar,  the  county  town.  He  was  a  brother  of  the  late  Dr. 
Rose,  bishop  of  Edinburgh  ;  but  they  did  not  intend  to  ap- 
point him  to  a  diocese  until  they  had  received  James's  appro- 
bation Lockhart  says,  "  they  have  some  thoughts  of  con- 
secrating Mr.  Ochterlonie  likewise,  and  of  applying  to  have 
your  liberty  of  setting  him  over  the  shires  of  Ross  and  Murray, 
where  the  party  increases,  and  a  bishop  is  much  wanted1." 
Bishop  Fullarton  was  so  averse  to  the  consecration  of  Mr. 
Ochterlonie  that  he  expressly  forbade  it ;  and  the  bishop  of 
Aberdeen  "  objected  to  the  promotion  of  a  person  so  noto- 
riously secular  as  Mr.  Ochterlonie  was  known  to  be.  Bishop 
Millar  not  only  declared  against  it  himself,  but  likewise  cau- 
tioned bishop  Cant  to  have  no  hand  in  it,  as  having  been 
brought  on  surreptitiously  by  misinformation2."  It  is  stated 
that  "  the  objection  to  him,  so  far  as  can  be  gathered  from  the 
several  hints  which  are  rather  mystically  expressed,  had  a 
reference  to  the  erastian  notions  which  at  that  time  disturbed 
the  peace  of  the  episcopal  church  ;  and  this  candidate  for  the 
mitre  appears  to  have  relied  more  on  his  interest  at  the  court 
of  St.  Germains,  than  on  the  esteem  of  his  brethren,  or  the 
good  opinion  of  his  superiors3." 

Bishop  Fullarton's  health  was  now  become  so  bad,  that 
country  air  and  relief  from  official  cares  were  become  abso- 
lutely necessary.     The  author  of  the  Memoirs  says — "  In  the 

1  Lockhart  Papers,  ii.  289-291.  2  Skinner,  ii.  642. 
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summer  of  1726,  Dr.  Fullarton,  bishop  of  Edinburgh,  went  to 
Argyleshire,  where  he  had  a  small  estate  in  land,  called  Green- 
hill.  Before  he  left  Edinburgh  he  appointed  five  presbyters 
by  a  writ,  to  act  as  delegates  during  his  absence,  viz.  Messrs. 
Lumsden,  Rankin E,  Middleton,  Blair,  and  Hunter.  Many, 
both  clergy  and  laity,  were  displeased  with  this  delegation,  so 
that  seventeen  presbyters  subscribed  an  address  to  their  bishop 
to  recal  it,  and  appoint  Mr.  Lumsden  archdeacon ;  and  they 
sent  one  of  their  number  to  Glasgow,  where  he  found  the 
bishop,  presented  the  address,  and  obtained  its  desire.  For 
the  bishop  appointed  Mr.  A.  Lumsden,  an  ancient  presbyter, 
having  been  minister  before  the  Revolution,  to  be  his  arch- 
deacon or  delegate,  and  constant  moderator  among  his  brethren 
the  presbyters  of  Edinburgh1." 

Two  letters  were  received  from  the  royal  exile  at  Rome, 
both  of  which  were  dated  the  20th  of  July :  the  first  desired 
and  authorised  the  college  to  consecrate  Mr.  John  Gillan  one 
of  their  number,  for  which  they  were  directed  to  receive  this 
letter  as  a  sufficient  warrant;  the  second  required  and  di- 
rected the  college,  that  when  there  was  any  vacancy  in  their 
number,  to  give  in  a  list  of  such  persons  to  his  trustees  as  they 
might  think  were  qualified  for  discharging  the  office  of  a 
bishop,  that  he  might  be  enabled  to  give  the  necessary  direc- 
tions for  their  consecration.  And  he  adds,  "  further,  it  is 
my  will  and  pleasure  that  no  bishop  amongst  you  shall  be 
appointed  to  have  the  care  and  inspection  of  any  particular 
district  without  my  previous  authority,  and  that  when  }rou 
think  an  appointment  necessary,  that  you  give  your  opinion  in 
writing  to  my  trustees,  to  be  transmitted  to  me  as  above2." 
Early  in  September,  Lockhart  had  a  meeting  with  bishops 
Norrie,  Millar,  Freebairn,  and  Cant,  to  whom  he  delivered  the 
letters  above  mentioned.  They  promised  exactly  to  fulfil  what 
had  been  desired  of  them,  and  to  consecrate  Mr.  Gillan  im- 
mediately ;  and  moreover  they  wrote  a  joint  letter  to 
Lockhart,  dated  Edinburgh,  September  7th,  1726,  desiring 
him  to  transmit  to  "  his  majesty"  their  great  sense  of  his 
care  and  concern  for  the  welfare  of  the  church,  and  an 
assurance  of  their  steadfast  loyal  adherence  to  his  service,  and 
submission  to  his  orders  and  directions  in  all  matters3. 

"While  bishop  Fullarton,  of  Edinburgh,  was  absent, 
viz.  in  November,  1726,  bishops  Freebairn  and  Duncan  having 
prevailed  with  bishop  Cant  to  assist  them,  consecrated  Mr. 

1  MS.  Memoirs,  p.  15.  3  Lockhart  Papers,  ii.  310,  311. 
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John  Ochterlonie,  minister  of  Aberlemno,  and  Mr.  James  Rose 
minister  to  the  episcopal  congregation  in  Cupar  of  Fife  l." 
This  transaction  is  rather  long  and  complicated,  and  therefore 
it  will  be  better  understood  if  told  in  Lockhart's  own  words, 
from  which  it  will  be  seen  that  our  spiritual  fathers  were  men  of 
like  passions  with  ourselves,  and  were  biassed  by  political  and 
party  motives,  when  they  were  acting  as  they  asserted  for  the 
good  of  the  church.     Mr.  Lockhart  says — 

"  In  some  of  my  preceding  letters  I  mentioned  the  respect- 
ful reception  which  four  of  the  bishops,  viz.  Millar,  Cant, 
Freebairn,  and  Norrie,  gave  to  the  king's  two  letters  in  favour 
of  Mr.  Gillan,  and  directing  the  course  they  were  to  follow 
in  the  future  election  of  bishops,  and  appointing  such  to  have 
the  inspection  of  any  particular  district,  which  was  wisely 
designed  by  the  king  to  prevent  such  disputes  as  had  arisen  in 
the  shire  of  Angus.  But  this  good  temper  did  not  long  sub- 
sist, and  as  this  very  affair  was  attended  with  many  extraordi- 
nary consequences,  it  will  be  expedient  to  narrate  it  fully. 
In  order  thereto  I  must  call  to  mind  that  at  this  time  the 
peace  and  harmony  of  the  church  were  much  obstructed 
by  two  opposite  factions ;  that  of  those  who  endeavoured  to 
restore  some  ancient  usages  (.  .  .)  such  as  the  mixture  of  the 
holy  eucharist,  prayers  for  the  dead,  &c,  who  at  the  same  time 
asserted  the  right  and  power  of  the  presbyters,  with  consent 
of  the  populace,  to  elect  their  bishops  without  any  dependence 
on  the  king  or  college  of  bishops ;  and  that  of  the  college,  who 
were  against  all  innovations  in  the  canons  and  ceremonies  of 
the  church  as  they  were  established  and  practised  before  the 
Revolution,  1688,  and  thought  it  their  duty  and  interest  to 
live  in  a  good  understanding  with  the  crown  by  leaving  the 
king  (.  .  .)  the  exercise  of  those  rights,  particularly  with  re- 
spect to  the  naming  of  bishops,  that  were  vested  in  him  by 
the  laws  of  the  land.  This  diversity  of  opinions,  and  these 
different  views,  were  carried  on  to  the  greatest  heights,  and 
with  the  greatest  heat,  by  both  clergy  and  laity,  as  they  stood 
severally  affected. 

"  At  the  head  of  the  first  was  bishop  Gadderar  and  Dr. 
Rattray,  of  Craighall,  supported  by  lord  Panmurc,  in  so  far 
as  he  favoured  the  last,  out  of  private  pique  to  Norrie,  and 
that  he  might  raise  and  be  at  the  head  of  a  party  opposite  to 
the  earl  of  Strathmore,  whose  power  and  interest  in  Angus 
he  much  envied.  To  this  side,  also,  the  lord  Dunn  and  Mr. 
Carneggy,  of  Boissack  (.  .  .)  and  most  of  the  duke  of  Man's 

1  MS.  Memoirs,  j>.  16. 
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friends,  did  adhere,  some  few  out  of  regard  to  those  usages, 
and  others  to  thwart  the  king's  measures  during  Inverness's 
ministry.  .  .  .  The  college  again  were  supported  by  most  of 
all  the  king's  trustees,  who  plainly  saw  what  bad  constructions 
the  common  enemy  put  upon  such  innovations  in  the  worship, 
&c.  of  the  church,  and  judged  it  highly  just  and  reasonable  to 
maintain  the  superiority  and  authority  of  the  college,  together 
with  the  rights  of  the  crown,  as  the  most  effectual  way  to  pre- 
vent divisions,  and  preserve  peace  and  unity.  On  this  side  of 
the  question,  especially  against  the  usages,  Millar  was  the 
most  zealous  and  violent ;  he  often  pressed  the  college  to  pro- 
ceed with  ecclesiastical  censures  against  Gadderar,  Rattray, 
and  all  the  presbyters  that  did  not  submit  to  Norrie  ;  of  these 
he  could  not  speak  wTith  the  common  rules  of  decency  and 
good  manners,  and  he  bitterly  exclaimed  against  the  bishop 
of  Edinburgh's  pretending  to  metropolitical  powers  as  vicar- 
general  of  St.  Andrews  during  the  vacancy  of  that  see. 

"  He  was  of  a  hot  turbulent  temper,  proud  and  positive, 
and  withal  was  but  meanly  endowed  with  learning,  prudence, 
or  discretion.  Of  a  long  time  he  aimed  at  having  the  inspec- 
tion of  the  shire  of  Fife,  as  a  step  towards  his  being  promoted 
to  the  archiepiscopal  chair  of  St.  Andrews,  in  which  shire 
that  metropolis  is  situated.  But  as  the  far  better  as  well  as 
more  numerous  part  thereof  declared  a  dislike  to  him,  he  at 
last  turned  his  thoughts  on  succeeding  Fullarton  in  the  see  of 
Edinburgh,  who  being  mightily  decayed  both  in  body  and 
mind,  could  not  hold  out  long ;  and  with  this  view  Millar 
was  at  great  pains  to  gain  the  favour  and  friendship  of  the 
presbyters  of  Edinburgh,  and  succeeded  to  his  mind  with  a 
certain  set  whose  life  and  conversation  rendered  them  very 
contemptible.  These  he  skreened,  and  prevented  the  cen- 
sures often  designed  against  them,  on  account  of  their  marry- 
ing people  irregularly  (.  .  .  .),  and  indecent  practices  laid  to 
their  charge.  Millar  having  to  these  communicated  what  was 
in  agitation  about  Gillan,  they  concluded  it  was  with  a  view 
of  his  succeeding  Fullarton.  Millar  could  not  bear  the 
thoughts  of  this,  and  his  partizans  apprehended  Gillan  would 
be  too  strict  in  his  discipline,  and  so  they  resolved  to  leave  no 
stone  unturned  to  prevent  his  consecration.  In  order  thereto, 
Millar  waited  upon  Freebairn,  and  told  him  that  his  con- 
science had  not  been  at  rest  since  the  time  (that  was  two  or 
three  days  ago*)  that  he  had  given  up  the  rights  of  the  church 
by  the  answer  which  was  made  to  the  king's  desire  in  favour 
of  Gillan  ;  and  he  earnestly  recommended  his  concurrence 
with  him  in  retracting  it.     Freebairn  answered,  that  as  he  be- 
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lieved  the  promotion  of  one  of  so  much  merit  was  a  service 
to  the  church,  he  had  done  nothing  with  regard  to  the  king 
but  what  was  his  duty,  and  he  exhorted  Millar  to  lay  aside 
such  thoughts,  which  could  not  fail  to  occasion  divisions  in 
the  church,  and  give  the  king  and  all  his  good  subjects  a  bad 
impression  of  the  loyalty  of  all  who  advanced  such  tenets. 
Millar,  perceiving  he  could  gain  no  ground  on  the  other,  re- 
solved on  a  bolder  step  ;  he  drew,  or  caused  another  to  draw 
up  a  remonstrace  to  the  college  against  consecrating  Gillan, 
which  was  signed  by  somewhat  above  twenty  of  the  presby- 
ters of  Edinburgh,  though  some  of  them  afterwards  dilated 
their  names,  or  signed  a  recantation,  declaring  they  had  been 
drawn  into  it  from  giving  credit  to  some  assertions  of  Mr. 
William  Cockbimi  and  Mr.  Patrick  Middleton  (.  .  .  .),  which, 
on  examination,  they  found  to  be  false.  The  signers  of  this 
paper  were  the  set  I  formerly  described  ;  to  these  were  added 
a  parcel  of  hot-headed  young  men,  and  a  few  of  some  cha- 
racter, particularly  Mr.  Robert  Keith,  who  secretly  grudged 
that  Gillan,  though  a  person  of  good  age,  that  is  above  60,  yet 
but  lately  admitted  into  holy  orders,  should  step  over  them,  his 
seniors." 

The  followtng  paragraph,  however,  lets  us  into  the  secret 
of  all  this  violence  and  animosity,  for  he  proceeds, — "  The 
remonstrance  was  full  of  treason,  falsehoods,  and  ill  manners ; 
it  began  by  misrepresenting  the  encroachments  made  on  the 
power  and  rights  of  the  church  since  the  reformation  ;  it  ear- 
nestly exhorted  and  required  the  college  to  lay  hold  on  this 
happy  occasion  for  regaining  what  was  lost,  now  that  the 
crown  was  not  in  a  condition  to  maintain  them  (this  was  a 
fine  specimen  of  these  gentlemen's  loyalty  and  generosity  to  the 
king,  and  of  their  sentiments  of  the  revolution  which  gave  rise 
to  this  happy  occasion,  as  they  termed  it) ;  it  accused  the  king 
of  having  broke  the  promise  they  alleged  he  had  made,  of  not 
recommending  any  to  the  episcopal  chair  without  the  pre- 
vious advice  of  the  college ;  it  contained  their  dissatisfaction 
with  Gillan's  character  and  qualifications,  reserving  the  parti- 
cular grounds  thereof  in  petto  to  another  occassion. 

"  When  they  did  communicate  their  design,  and  shewed 
this  paper  to  bishop  Duncan,  he  honestly  and  plainly  told 
them,  that  if  they  presented  it  to  the  college,  out  of  regard 
to  them  he  would  throw  it  into  the  fire,  that  it  might  not  in 
aftertimes  appear  in  judgment  against  them.  He  told  them 
they  acted  a  most  seditious  unwarrantable  part  with  respect 
to  their  civil  and  ecclesiastical  superiors ;  that  as  Gillan  was 
tc  be  consecrated  a  bishop  at  large,  and  not  to  any  particular 
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diocese,  they,  the  presbyters  of  Edinburgh,  had  no  imme- 
diate concern  in  it  more  than  those  of  any  other  diocese,  and 
that  this  practice  was  a  precedent  for  destroying  all  order  and 
government  in  the  church,  and  directly  inconsistent  with 
that  loyalty  which  had  hitherto  been  the  glory  of  the  Scottish 
church1." 

This  remonstrance,  which  was  never  presented,  shews 
that  the  clergy  were  coming  to  a  better  sense  of  their  position 
and  privileges,  and  were  beginning  to  emancipate  the  church 
from  the  grievous  oppression  of  a  supremacy  that  had  been  at 
all  times  tyrannically  exercised,  but  now  more  so  than  ever 
by  an  ideal  power  which  could  only  accomplish  its  object 
through  that  mental  debasement  produced  by  long  habits  of 
passive  obedience  to  the  ruling  powers.  The  college  seems 
to  have  been  the  laird  of  Carnwath's  creatures,  and  that 
meddler  complains  of  the  "  downright  malice"  of  the  clergy 
who  signed  the  remonstrance.  They  asked  very  justly  what 
might  be  expected  from  James  if  he  were  on  the  throne,  when 
he  could  act  so  arbitrarily  in  his  present  powerless  condition? 
In  short,  the  abuse  that  Lockhart  heaps  upon  these  clergymen 
shews  the  good  and  patriotic  part  which  they  acted,  and  that 
entertaining  such  sentiments  the  church  would  soon  be  relieved 
from  the  interference  of  the  royal  exile  and  his  most  mis- 
chievous agent.  Lockhart  earnestly  remonstrated  with  Mr. 
Keith  upon  what  he  calls  his  treasonable  conduct,  and  told 
him  he  knew  how  king  James  intended  to  dispose  of  the  see 
of  Edinburgh  when  it  became  vacant.  It  is  only  astonishing 
that  sensible  men  and  responsible  clergymen  would  listen  to 
such  bullying,  when  the  crimes  of  the  revolution  had  set  them 
as  free  as  the  primitive  church  was.  But  their  minds  were 
broken  by  oppression,  and  the  fear  of  future  vengeance  in  the 
event  of  a  restoration,  which  they,  in  common  with  their  op- 
pressor and  all  the  Jacobites,  firmly  believed  would  soon  take 
place.  To  his  threats  and  abusive  language,  Mr.  Keith  an- 
swered, "  That  it  was  certain  the  state  had  made  great 
encroachments  on  the  church,  and  he  would  not  say  but 
there  were  some  inconveniences  in  attempting  to  recover 
them  at  this  juncture  ;  yet  they  could  not  in  conscience  sit  al- 
together silent;  and  he  had  authority  to  make  two  proposi- 
tions for  peace  sake — either  that  the  whole  affair  should  be  re- 
ferred to  the  lord  Dunn  and  Mr.  James  Graham,  or  that 
another  (of  an  unquestionable  character)  whom  his  friends 
would    name  should    be   consecrated    along    with   Gillau." 

1  Lockhart  Papers,  ii.  322—326. 
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Lockhart  "  replied  with  indignation,  that  the  king  was  not  re- 
duced quite  so  low  as  to  make  a  reference  or  composition  with 
a.  parcel  of  little  factious  priests  in  the  diocese  of  Edinburgh, 
who,  as  they  were  serving  the  covenanted  cause, should  change 
their  black  gowns  into  brown  cloaks,  and  I  did  not  doubt 
they  would  be  received  into  the  godly  party,  unless  ecclesias- 
tic should  have  the  same  fate  with  state  traitors,  in  being  de- 
spised by  those  they  served1." 

This  indicates  the  spirit  by  which  the  laird  was  animated, 
and  his  rage  only  shews  that  the  power  which  he  had  so  reck- 
lessly exerted  hitherto  in  subservience  to  political  purposes, 
was  beginning  to  eludo  his  grasp.     But  the  conclusion  of  this 
strange  affair  cannot  be  better  narrated  than  in  his  own  words. 
"  During  the  hurly-burly,  all  the  bishops,  except  Millar  and 
Gadderar,  resolved  and  prepared  to  consecrate  Gillan,  and  in 
order  thereto  they  acquainted  the  bishop  of  Edinburgh  (then 
at  his  country-house  at  the  Highlands)  of  what  had  happened, 
and  he,  in  a  letter,  signified  his  approbation,  out  of  regard  to 
the  king's  will  and  Gillan's  personal  merit ;  but  when  it  came 
to  be  put  in  execution,  it  was  judged  proper  to  delay  it,  there 
being  too  good  grounds  to  fear  the  factious  clergy  would  have 
the  impudence  to  accuse  the  college  to  the  government ;  and 
as  there  was  an  appearance  of  war,  and  in  that  case  some 
hopes  that  something  would  be  done  in  favour  of  the  king,  it 
was  not  thought  fit  to  give  the  government  any  handle  to  fall 
upon  his  friends.     But  though  Gillan's  consecration  was  put 
off,  it  was  judged  expedient  to  consecrate  masters  Ochterlonie 
and  Rose,  two  gentlemen  that  the  college  had  several  years 
ago  recommended,  and  the  king  had  approved  of;  for  Fal- 
conar  having  died  a  year  or  two  ago,  and  Norrie  being  at  this 
time  so  ill  that  his  life  was  despaired  (...),  it  was  ne- 
cessary that  these  two  should  be  promoted,  and  have  the  in- 
spection of  Angus  and  Fife.     Millar  had  formerly  often  pro- 
posed that  these  two  should  be  consecrated,  and  it  was  hoped 
he  would  have  concurred ;  but  when  spoke  of  now  to  him, 
he  positively  refused,  and  plainly  shewed  that  he  was  now  en- 
gaged in  measures  which  he  reckoned  these  two  would  oppose. 
There  were  in  town  only  bishops  Duncan  and  Freebairn,  and 
as  a  third  (according  to  the  canons)  is  necessary,  Mr.  Patter- 
son, of  Prestonhall,  prevailed  with  Cant  to  concur  with   the 
other  two :    and  accordingly   Ross    [Rose]   and  Ochterlonie 
were  consecrated  ;  but  next  day,  before  the  diploma  was  got 
ready,  Millar  and  some  of  his  crew  got  access  to  Cant,   and 

1    Lockhart  Papers,  ii.  328,  329. 
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prevailing  with  him  to  alter  his  sentiments,  he  refused  to  sign 
it ;  however,  as  that  did  not  invalidate  the  consecration,  they 
were  owned  and  reputed  as  bishops  by  all  except  those  of  the 
faction.  And  this  statagem  only  manifested  to  what  extre- 
mity passion  and  envy  will  drive  even  the  holy  tribe,  and  that 
Cant  was  become  perfectly  dozed  and  superannuate.  This 
consecration  highly  enraged  the  faction;  it  was  carried 
on  so  secretly,  they  did  not  suspect  any  such  thing  till  it  was 
over,  and  they  saw  that  the  party  in  the  college  which  opposed 
their  views  was  so  much  strengthened  that  they  had  no  hopes 
of  making  an  interest  there1." 

Messieurs  Ochterlonie  and  Rose  were  consecrated  at 
Edinburgh  on  the  29th  of  November,  being  the  eve  of  the 
Feast  of  St.  Andrew,  by  bishops  Freebairn,  Duncan,  and 
Cant.  The  primate,  with  the  bishop  of  Aberdeen  and  bishop 
Millar,  refused  to  concur  in  this  consecration,  and  bishop 
Gadderar  protested  against  it,  as  proceeding  from  that  exer- 
cise of  the  regal  supremacy,  which,  although  it  was  a  mere 
shadow,  yet  it  had  important  effects  upon  the  church.  Bishop 
Cant  had  promised  bishop  Millar  that  he  would  not  assist  at 
the  consecration  of  these  gentlemen;  but  he  had  been  over- 
persuaded  by  Mr.  Patterson,  who,  I  suppose,  was  the  son  of 
the  late  archbishop  of  Glasgow,  and  clerk  of  the  council  be- 
fore the  Revolution.  He  became  sensible  of  his  error,  and 
the  following  day  wrote  a  most  penitential  letter  to  bishop 
Millar,  and  could  never  be  prevailed  on,  as  Lockhart  avers,  to 
sign  the  instrument  of  consecration2. 

The  proceedings  above  narrated  gave  much  uneasiness  to 
the  clergy,  and  eighteen  of  the  Edinburgh  presbyters  drew  up, 
and  signed,  a  remonstrance  against  the  late  consecration,  es- 
pecially objecting  to  the  interference  of  the  royal  supremacy 
in  a  case  where  it  was  so  notoriously  unnecessary  and  impru- 
dent. Among  other  things,  they  resolutely  asserted  "  the  in- 
trinsic powers  of  the  church  against  secular  invasion  and  lay 
encroachment,  as  being  the  catholic  principle,  upon  which  the 
bishops  have  governed  ever  since  the  Revolution."  The  in- 
ferior clergy  began  also  to  feel  the  inconvenience  of  this 
vague,  uncertain,  nominal  government  of  "  bishops  at  large," 
and  earnestly  desired  to  have  the  inspection  and  government 
of  diocesan  bishops.    "  The  clergy  of  Edinburgh  had  always 


1  Lockhart  Papers,  ii.  22S-230. 

2  Skinner's  Ecclesiastical  History,  ii.  642— Perceval's  Apology,  254.— MS. 
Memoirs,  p.  16  This  consecration  is  not  in  the  "  List,"  nor  in  the  Appendix 
to  Primitive  Truth  and  Order. 
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been  happy  under  such  inspection.  They  of  Angus  and  Fife 
had  followed  the  example ;  so  had  they  of  Aberdeen ;  and  both 
of  them  had  got  proper  diocesans  upon  the  primitive  footing. 
The  college,  in  general,  were  sensible  of  the  utility  and  pro- 
priety of  that  old  and  universal  model  of  episcopal  govern- 
ment, and  began  to  humour  the  prevailing  tendency  which 
they  saw  everywhere  towards  it1." 

1727. — The  General  Assembly  met  at  Edinburgh  on  the 
4th  of  May ;  the  earl  of  Findlater  and  Seafield  was  sent  down 
as  the  commissioner,  and  William  Hamilton  was  chosen  mo- 
derator. In  their  address  to  the  king,  the  Assembly  lamented 
the  growth  of  popery,  and  the  audacity  of  Romish  priests  in 
celebrating  mass,  and  officiating  in  all  their  offices  quite 
openly.  They  also  heavily  complained  of  the  reformed  catholic 
church.  They  informed  his  majesty  "  that  the  non-juring  pre- 
tended protestant  bishops,  and  those  who  are  put  in  orders  by 
them,  restlessly  endeavour  to  sow  the  seeds  of  disaffection 
.  .  .  and  in  every  thing  that  tends  to  this  they  unite  in  mea- 
sures with  professed  papists.  Their  preachers  do  not  only 
forbear  to  pray  expressly  for  your  majesty,  but,  on  the  con- 
trary, they  pray  in  terms  by  which  their  hearers  understand 
that  none  else  can  be  meant  but  the  Pretender.  They  take 
every  opportunity  to  insinuate  into  their  minds  that  they  are 
oppressed  under  your  majesty's  administration,  and  can  have 
no  prospect  of  redress  but  from  his  success2."  This  assem- 
bly was  chiefly  taken  up  with  the  case  of  professor  Simson, 
of  Glasgow,  who  taught  Socinian  tenets;  but  they  had  time 
to  lament  over  the  affairs  of  the  catholic  church,  which  it  is  to 
be  regretted  did  not  at  this  time  exhibit  the  best  specimen  of 
unity  and  concord.  There  is,  says  the  uxorious  Wodrow  to 
his  wife,  "  one  of  the  most  lamentable  representations  I  ever 
saw  of  the  growth  of  popery  and  meeting-houses  in  the  north, 
particularly  Aberdeenshire,  by  bishop  Gadderar  and  his  high- 
flyers. There  is  a  mass-house  in  Aberdeen,  to  which  the 
papists  go  as  openly  as  to  church,  and  near  thirty  or  forty 
meeting-houses  set  up,  who  pray  not  for  the  king,  since  the 
last  assembly.  In  short,  in  these  bounds  they  seem  to  be 
under  a  jacobite  government,  and  they  are  uppish  to  a  degree 
upon  the  designs  of  Spain  and  Austria  .  .  .  the  insolence  and 
keenness  of  Jacobites'  meeting-houses  and  popery  is  into- 
lerable3." 

Honest  Willison  bears  his  testimony,  that  at  that  time  the 

1  Skinuer,  ii.  643.  2  Acts  of  Assembly,  594. 

3  Correspondence,  iii.  294. 
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kirk  "  was  in  a  most  lamentable  condition,  and  the  wrath  of 
the  Almighty  seemed  kindled  against  her,  in  letting  loose 
many  adversaries  at  once  to  attack  and  destroy  her  ...  by 
Arian  errors  taught  and  propagated  by  professor  Simson ;  by 
many  gross  errors  vented  by  others,  both  presbyterian  and 
episcopal ;  and  by  legal  sermons  and  moral  harangues  (to  the 
neglect  of  preaching  Christ),  introduced  by  many  of  the  young 
clergy1."  Dr.  M{Crie  is  still  more  minute,  and  actually  pro- 
pounds, if  not  heresy,  at  least  false  doctrine,  when  complaining 
of  a  departure  from  the  faith: — "This  melancholy  change," 
he  says,  "  first  manifested  itself  in  reference  to  the  grand  [and 
as  they  state  it,  non-descript]  doctrine  of  justification,  which 
was  corrupted  by  teaching  that  the  gospel  is  a  new  and  reme- 
dial law  of  grace,  which,  instead  of  perfect  obedience,  re- 
quires faith,  repentance,  and  sincere  obedience,  as  the  terms 
of  acceptance  with  God.  This  was  succeeded  by  cavilling  at 
and  calling  in  question  the  doctrines  of  election,  the  imputa- 
tion of  Adam's  first  sin,  the  corruption  of  human  nature,  the 
satisfaction  of  Christ,  with  other  truths  connected  with  them; 
and  it  issued  in  the  denial  of  the  proper  deity  of  the  Saviour, 
by  the  adoption  and  avowal  of  the  Arian  heresy ;  and  this 
heresy  has  deeply  tainted  that  establishment  ever  since2."  But 
besides  the  taint  of  Arianism,  the  Assembly  had  to  deal  with 
what  Wodrowmost  justly  calls  "  a  most  dreadful  and  atro- 
cious case."  He  says,  "  our  chancellor  and  some  others  came 
to  that  height  of  villainy,  as  is  said,  as  to  baptize  a  dog,  and  to 
use  the  words  of  institution  !3"  This  is  most  shocking  and  re- 
volting to  christian  ears;  but  the  writer  of  this  remembers, 
when  very  young,  that  a  substantial  farmer  in  the  next  parish 
to  where  he  was  born, having  gone  to  the  parochial "  Occasion," 
brought  home  the  piece  of  bread,  to  which,  as  is  their  custom, 
he  had  helped  himself,  and  after  having  entertained  some 
friends  at  dinner,  he  called  his  dog,  who  was  in  the  room, 
and  taking  the  bread  out  of  his  pocket,  said,  "  Here,  Caesar, 
there  is  the  sacramental  bread  to  you;  I  will  make  you  a  good 
communicant  /"  The  dog  ate  up  the  bread,  and  the  company 
laughed  at  and  enjoyed  their  host's  profane  wit! 

Dr.  John  Fullarton,  bishop  of  Edinburgh,  died  at  his 
country  house  of  Greenhill,  in  Argyleshire,  in  the  beginning 
of  the  month  of  May,  at  the  advanced  age  of  eighty-seven. 
The  surviving  bishops  were  Campbell,  residing  in  London  ; 
Gadderar  of  Aberdeen;    Millar,    Cant,  Freebairn,  Duncan, 

1  Testimony,  p.  56.  2  Testimony  Ass.  Synod  of  Orig.  Seceders,  45. 

3  Wodrow's  Correspondence,  iii.  315. 
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Ochterlonie,  and  Rose.  "  I  am  not  sure,"  says  the  author  of 
the  Memoirs,  "  if  bishop  Norrie  was  dead ;  but  at  all  events 
he  was  ab  agendo <,  and  bishop  Campbell  resided  in  London1.'" 
Bishop  Norrie  died  some  time  in  the  month  of  March,  this 
year. 

From  the  Revolution  to  this  time,  the  apostolic  church 
of  Scotland  was  as  much  forgotten  in  England  as  if  it  had 
never  existed;  and  although  still  viewed  with  great  jealousy 
by  the  presbyterians,  yet  their  violence  had  in  a  great  measure 
subsided.  She  enjoyed  external  peace  at  this  time  ;  but  within 
she  was  suffering  from  the  ambition  and  secularity  of  her  own 
ministers,  and  also  from  the  unwarrantable  interference  of  a 
prince  and  his  agents,  who  were  allowed  to  assume  a  supre- 
macy to  which  they  were  no  ways  entitled,  and  which  they 
could  not  have  carried  into  effect  but  through  the  culpable 
submission  of  the  bishops.  The  subserviency  of  the  church 
seems  to  have  arisen  from  the  vain  and  delusive  expectation 
of  a  second  restoration ;  in  this  hope  they  were  buoyed  up  by 
the  trustees  and  jacobite  chiefs,  who  calculated  to  bring 
into  the  field  a  force  of  their  clansmen  and  retainers  sufficient 
to  effect  it.  But  the  mode  of  war  had  been  altered,  and  the 
materials  were  of  a  superior  description.  It  was  not  now,  as 
formerly,  when  an  undisciplined  rabble  of  the  retainers  of  the 
nobility  were  met  by  a  similar  force  on  the  side  of  the  crown, 
suddenly  collected  together  by  the  circulation  of  the  fiery 
cross ;  the  crown  had  now  a  standing  army,  well  disciplined 
and  properly  armed,  with  artillery  to  boot,  upon  which  the 
Highland  claymores  could  make  but  small  impression.  It 
was  this  delusion  that  suggested  the  uncatholic  and  impracti- 
cable scheme  of  governing  the  church  by  a  college  of  bishops, 
when  no  bishop  had  a  portion  of  the  flock  of  Christ  to  superin- 
tend, but  where  every  one  was  a  governor  at  large.  The 
spiritual  interests  of  the  church  would  naturally  be  neglected  ; 
for  the  vulgar  aphorism  would  be  as  potential  in  sacred  as  in 
secular  affairs — what  is  everybody's  business,  is  nobody's.  The 
bishops  who  were  devoted  to  the  college  scheme  had  all  been 
promoted  through  the  influence  of  Lockhart,  and  of  coiuse 
expected  to  have  been  appointed  to  legal  bishopricks  should 
the  crown  ever  be  worn  by  James.  It  was,  therefore, 
their  interest  to  prevent  regular  diocesan  episcopacy  ;  and  to 
keep  it  in  this  voluble  state  subservient  to  their  own  ambi- 
tion. In  short,  they  would  soon  have  brought  the  church  to 
ruin,  and  their  enemies  had  sagacity  enough  to  anticipate  such 

1  MS.  Memoirs,  p.  16— Lockhart's  Papers,  ii.  333— Skinner,  ii.  613. 
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a  consummation  ;  for  when  "  some  zealous  presbyterians  made 
application  to  the  earl  of  Islay,that  he  would  move  the  ministers 
of  state  to  take  notice  of  such  bold  barefaced  exercises  of  the 
episcopal  office,  he  told  them  that  they  judged  quite  wrong, 
for  that  the  episcopal  party  were  in  the  highway  of  undoing 
themselves,  if  let  alone  and  svffered  to  go  on  V 

Happily  for  the  church,  the  "  ancient  kingdom"  became 
rather  warm  for  Lockhart's  longer  abode  in  it;  and  therefore 
about  the  period  of  the  primate's  death  he  was  obliged  to  seek 
his  way  over  to  Holland  to  save  his  head,  a  circumstance  that 
relieved  the  church  from  an  incubus  that  had  unfortunately 
pressed  upon  her  since  the  death  of  bishop  Rose.  At  this 
period  the  church  had  the  advantage  of  numbers  on  her  side, 
and  the  clergy  were  numerous ;  there  were  upwards  of  forty 
clergymen  resident  in  Edinburgh  and  its  immediate  neighbour- 
hood, and  the  clergy  in  other  parts  of  the  kingdom  composed 
a  large  body.  Wodrow  speaks  of  thirty  or  forty  meeting- 
houses set  up  this  very  year  in  Aberdeen ;  but  I  suppose  he  must 
mean  in  that  diocese,  for  it  is  hardly  credible  that  there  could 
be  so  many  in  the  city  itself,  which  at  that  time  was  a  much 
smaller  place  than  it  is  now.  This  increase  in  the  number  of 
meeting-houses  in  that  diocese  is  owing  to  the  presbyteries 
having  effected  the  ejection  of  most  if  not  of  all  the  episcopal 
clergy  from  the  parish  churches. 

"  The  regular  succession  of  the  christian  ministry,"  says 
a  late  learned  primate  of  this  church,  "  or,  which  is  precisely 
the  same  thing,  the  divine  authority  by  which  they  exercise 
their  sacred  function  and  stewardship,  is  not  a  matter  of  idle 
speculation  or  of  unimportant  inquiry  ;  nor  is  it  liable  to  any 
portion  of  that  derision  and  contempt  which  have  been  so  ab- 
surdly thrown  upon  it.  If  the  clergy  hold  their  stewardship 
by  divine  appointment  as  well  as  by  legal  sufferance  or  favour, 
they  must  hold  it  by  succession,  since  extraordinary  missions 
have  long  ceased ;  and  if  they  hold  it  by  succession,  then  are 
wo  connected  in  a  very  striking,  intimate,  and  interesting 
manner  with  the  very  age  of  miracles,  and  with  the  divine 
Head  of  the  church.  It  is  not  a  mere  philosophical  club  or 
secular  society,  of  which  we  are  members,  which  was  constituted 
by  human  authority,  and  by  human  authority  may  be  sup- 
pressed ;  but  a  spiritual  society,  formed  by  our  blessed  Lord 
and  Saviour,  purchased  with  His  Blood,  and  still  governed  by 
His  delegated  Power.  It  is  a  society  into  which  we  have  no 
means,  by  any  act  or  effort  of  our  own,  to  admit  ourselves  ;  and 

1   Lockhart  Papers,  ii.  330. 
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whose  fundamental  laws  are  not  subject  to  our  control.    Chris- 
tianity would  still  be  interesting,  if  it  were  presented  to  us  as 
a  mere  matter  of  philosophical  history,  and  as  affording  a  re- 
markable system  and  example  of  refined    morals.      But  its 
utility  would  be  almost  annihilated,  and  its  very  essence,  as  a 
system  of  redemption,  would  be  entirely  destroyed.     For  it  is 
obvious,  that  the  unmerited  mercies  of  redemption  are  not  to 
be  applied  to  us,  by  a  languid  assent  to  historical  facts,  how- 
ever important,  nor  by  a  speculative  contemplation  of  moral 
systems,  however  interesting.  Redemption  comes  from  heaven ; 
and  the  means  by  which  it  is  to  be  effectually  applied  to  our 
necessities   must  come  from  the  same  source.      No  human 
efforts  can  merit  redemption  ;  no  human  intelligence  can  point 
out,  nor  industry  supply,  the  means  of  attaining  it.      But  if 
the  sacraments  or  the  mysteries  of  the  gospel  are,  as  they  are 
represented  to  be  in  all  ordinary  cases,  necessary  means  of 
grace,  of  redemption  and  salvation,  it  follows,  unquestionably, 
that  the  authority  of  the  ministers  and  stewards  of  these  mys- 
teries must  be  divine,  and  therefore  the  succession,  for  which 
we  contend,  uninterrupted1.'''' 

1  Condition  and  Duties  of  a  Tolerated  Church,  a  Sermon  in  Bishop  Strachan's 
Chapel,  Dundee,  on  Sunday,  the  9th  of  February,  1806,  at  the  Consecration  of 
the  Right  Rev.  Daniel  Sandford,  D.D.  to  the  Office  of  a  Bishop  in  the  Scotch 
Episcopal  Church,  by  the  Rev.  James  Walker,  A.M.,  late  of  St.  John's  College, 
Cambridge,  pp.  28-30. 
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ADMINISTRATION    OF  THE  RIGHT  REV.  ARTHUR  MILLAR,  BISHOP 
OF  EDINBURGH,  VICAR-GENERAL  AND  METROPOLITAN. 


1727. — Meeting  of  the  Edinburgh  clergy — their  proceedings — elect  bishop  Mil- 
lar to  the  see  of  Edinburgh. — A  synod — adjourned. — Consecration  of  bishops 
Gillan  and  Rattray. — Synod  farther  adjourned. — Mr.  Dunbar  elected  to  the 
see  of  Moray. — Mr.  Keith  elected — consecrated. — Lockhart's  indignation. — 
A  synod — the  canons. — Suspension  of  bishop  Millar. — A  protest. — Congratu- 
latory addresses.  —  Proposed  arbitration.  —  Remarks. — Death  of  bishop 
Millar. 

1727. — "  As  soon  as  the  news  of  bishop  Fullarton's  death 
came  to  Edinburgh,  Mr.  Lumsden  called  together  his  co- 
presbyters  [on  the  5th  of  May],  and  notified  to  them  the 
death  of  their  bishop  ;  and  being  sensible  that  he  had  no 
proper  authority  to  preside  any  longer  in  the  character  of  mo- 
derator, did  not  so  much  as  go  to  the  ordinary  seat,  but  noti- 
fied the  death  of  the  bishop,  and  desired  his  brethren  to  think 
of  what  was  proper  to  be  done.  The  presbyters  immediately 
desired  Mr.  Lumsden  to  take  the  chair  of  the  moderator  and 
preside.  He  did  so,  and,  having  said  prayers,  demanded  the 
advice  of  his  brethren  what  should  be  done  in  the  present 
emergency.  Some,  and  that  not  a  few,  gave  it  as  their 
opinion  to  proceed  immediately  to  the  election  of  a  bishop,  as 
being  the  best  means  to  prevent  the  growth  of  faction ;  others 
recommended  a  delay,  till  they  should  ask  the  advice  of  their 
friends  ;  and  one  single  presbyter  offered,  as  his  opinion,  that 
his  brethren  had  no  right  to  proceed  to  an  election  before 
they  obtained  a  diet  and  a  warrant  from  the  college  of  bishops 
for  that  effect ;  but  as  no  other  presbyter  did  second  his 
opinion,  it  was  neglected,  and  the  author  of  it  went  from  the 
meeting.  Then  it  was  unanimously  resolved  that  the  state  of 
the  vote  should  be,  proceed  or  delay,  and  it  was  carried  pro- 
ceed by  twenty -two  against  ten.     These  ten  then  left  the  meet- 
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ing,  as  not  having  been  convened,  as  they  said,  by  competent 
authority  ;  though  they  had  assisted  in  constituting  the  meet- 
ing, and  had  proposed  the  state  of  the  vote,  and  given  their 
suffrage  in  it.  The  other  presbyters  sat  still,  and  unanimously 
elected  bishop  Millar  to  be  bishop  of  Edinburgh  ;  and  the 
bishops  Freebairn,  Duncan,  Ochterlonie,  and  Rose,  found 
great  fault  with  this  election  because  the  presbyters  had  not 
applied  to  them  to  grant  a  warrant  for  the  election.  But  the 
presbyters  thought  they  had  a  right  to  meet  and  elect,  without 
advising  with  the  bishops  at  large,  who  had  no  portio  gregis 
as  bishops,  but  had  been  consecrated  merely  to  preserve  the 
episcopal  succession ;  and  at  this  time  there  were  no  local 
[diocesan]  bishops  in  Scotland,  except  bishop  Gadderar  of 
Aberdeen,  who  applauded  the  conduct  of  the  presbyters,  and 
confirmed  their  election l. 

As  a  matter  of  course,  the  laird  of  Carnwath  was  mightily 
indignant  at  this  assertion  of  their  independence  on  the  supre- 
macy which  he  had  so  long  vicariously  exercised  over  the 
church.  He  says,  the  clergy  met,  "  and  in  a  noisy  disorderly 
manner  made  choice  of  bishop  Millar  to  fill  the  chair."  The 
college  bishops  wished  for  delay,  in  order  to  ascertain  the 
royal  pleasure  ;  but  the  correspondence  with  that  personage 
was  now  become  dangerous  ;  the  government  discovered  the 
channel  through  which  it  was  conveyed,  and  had  intercepted 
many  letters.  Nevertheless,  says  Lockhart,  "  the  college  re- 
fused to  confirm  the  election  [of  bishop  Millar],  and  appointed 
bishop  Freebairn  to  superintend  the  diocese  in  the  interim  : 
and  thus  they  continued  divided  into  factions,  some  owning 
Millar  and  some  Freebairn2." 

I  now  resume  the  narrative  of  the  author  of  the  Memoirs, 
who  says — "  The  bishops  having  agreed  to  meet  in  Edinburgh 
on  the  8th  of  June,  1727  ;  on  the  3d  day  of  said  month, 
the  bishop  of  Edinburgh  [Millai*]  sent  a  letter  to  each  of  them, 
advising  them  that  he  could  not  meet  with  them  on  the  8th, 
but  was  willing  to  attend  them  on  the  22d,  to  which  day,  he, 
in  his  letter,  did  adjourn  them.  Yet  the  four  above-named 
bishops  did  meet  on  the  8th,  notwithstanding  their  adjourn- 
ment by  him  whom  they  themselves  had  declared  to  be  their 
Primus.  But  previous  to  the  meeting,  they  advertised  bishop 
Gadderar  of  Aberdeen,  who  was  then  in  Edinburgh,  by  a  letter, 
to  be  present  with  them.  Bishop  Gadderar  returned  for  an- 
swer, that  he  had  already  received  a  letter  from  the  bishop  of 
Edinburgh  adjourning  the  meeting  from  the  8th  to  the  22d, 

1  MS.  Memoirs,  16, 17,  18.  *  Papers,  ii.  333. 
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which  he  was  resolved  to  comply  with  ;  because  he  owned 
bishop  Millar  to  be  the  canonical  bishop  of  Edinburgh,  and 
consequently,  vicar-general,  and  vested  with  a  metropolitical 
right,  though  he  was  himself  the  senior,  and  was  the  only  local 
[diocesan]  bishop  of  the  province  before  the  election  of  the 
bishop  of  Edinburgh.  Letters  to  the  same  purpose  were  like- 
wise sent  to  the  bishop  of  Edinburgh  from  the  same  bishop 
Gadderar,  from  bishop  Cant,  who  had  been  solicited  by  the 
four  bishops  to  keep  the  meeting  on  the  8th,  and  from  bishop 
Rattray,  who,  upon  an  election  of  the  presbyters  of  the 
Mearns  and  a  part  of  Perthshire  and  Angus,  had  been  conse- 
crated on  Sunday,  the  fourth  day  of  June,  by  the  bishop  of 
Edinburgh,  assisted  by  the  bishops  Gadderar  and  Cant 1" 

The  clergy  who  elected  Dr.  Rattray  to  be  their  bishop 
formed  what  was  formerly  the  bishoprick  of  Dunkeld ;  and 
therefore  he  was  consecrated  for  that  see.  His  election  was 
almost  unanimous ;  and  here,  again,  the  church  incurred  the 
wrath  of  that  "singular  worthy  boddie,"  the  laird  of  Carn- 
wath,  who  calls  the  diocesan  bishops,  that  had  wrested  the 
government  of  the  church  out  of  his  hands,  a  set  of  "  factious 
bishops."  The  bishop  of  Dunkeld  wras  consecrated,  as  above 
stated,  with  the  hearty  consent  of  bishop  Campbell,  at  London, 
"who  had  a  just  value  for  him,  and  had  long  corresponded 
with  him."  The  authorities  at  foot  distinguished  by  italics 
state  Gadderar  to  have  been  the  consecrator,  after  having  ac- 
knowledged the  metropolitical  powers  of  bishop  Millar  as 
vicar-general2.  But  the  author  of  the  Memoirs  wras  a  con- 
temporary, and  besides,  one  of  the  clergy  of  Edinburgh  ;  and 
also  Mr.  Skinner  lived  so  near  the  time  as  entitles  him  almost 
to  be  considered  as  a  contemporary.  At  all  events  he  must 
have  had  a  very  accurate  traditionary  knowledge  of  the  cir- 
cumstance ;  and  therefore  these  two  authorities  are  more  to  be 
relied  on  than  any  subsequent  writers. 

The  author  of  the  Memoirs  proceeds — "  The  four,  called 
the  college  of  bishops,  not  prevailing  writh  the  bishop  of  Edin- 
burgh to  meet  with  them  on  the  eighth,  being,  it  seems,  con- 
scious of  the  weakness  of  any  pretext  to  be  a  college  of  bishops, 
even  in  their  own  sense  of  things,  whilst  they  were  no  more  in 
number  than  the  bishops  who  would  not  meet  with  them, 
thought  fit,  on  the  22d  of  June,  to  consecrate  two  of  the  dis- 
senting presbyters  in  Edinburgh  to  be  bishops  at  large,  viz. 

1  MS.  Memoirs,  18,  19. 

2  Skinner's  Ecclesiastical  History,  ii.  644. —  MS.  Memoirs. — Perceval's 
Apology,  254. — Primitive  Truth  and  Order,  Appendix,  521.  —  List  at  Address 
to  Bishop  fSeabury,  38. 
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Messrs.  David  Rankine  and  John  Gillan  l."  Because  the 
catholic  bishops  had  strengthened  their  position,  the  college 
party  thought  it  necessary  to  increase  their  numbers  also,  so  as 
to  preserve  their  majority.  They  accordingly  consecrated  Mr. 
Gillan,  who  had  been  recommended  to  them  by  the  royal  exile, 
"  and,"  says  Lockhart,  "  it  had  been  much  to  be  wished  they 
had  stopped  there,  and  not  at  the  same  time  promoted  another 
presbyter  of  Edinburgh,  Mr.  Rankine  ;  for  as  one  of  their  ob- 
jections against  Rattray,  &c.  was,  that  it  was  done  without  the 
king's  knowledge,  it  was  a  firm  foundation  to  stand  on2.1' 
Thus  Lockhart  clings  with  undying  tenacity  to  the  supremacy, 
which  was  destined  shortly  to  be  swept  away  for  ever.  Bishops 
Gillan  and  Rankine  were  consecrated,  some  say  on  St.  Barna- 
bas' day,  the  11th  of  June;  but  the  author  of  the  Memoirs 
says  the  consecration  took  place  on  the  22d  of  June,  by  bishops 
Freebairn,  Duncan,  Rose,  and  Ochterlonie  3. 

The  designed  consecration  of  Mr.  Gillan,  says  the  author 
of  the  Memoirs,  gave  great  offence  to  many  both  of  the  laity 
and  clergy.  Several  strong  papers  were  written  against  it, 
because  it  had  been  procured  by  lay  influence,  and  because  he 
had  been  but  a  very  few  years  in  the  ministry  ;  "  yea,  an  address 
to  the  bishops  was  subscribed  by  eighteen  presbyters,  begging 
the  bishops  not  to  lay  hands  on  him  ;  and  two  of  their  num- 
ber were  sent  to  the  bishops  to  know  the  hour  of  their  meeting, 
that  said  address  might  be  presented  ;  but  this  favour  was  not 
granted.  Upon  the  14th  of  June,  the  four  bishops,  or  college, 
sent  a  letter  signed  by  them  to  the  bishop  of  Edinburgh, 
signifying  that  they  had  adjourned  themselves  ;  and  again 
inviting  them  to  meet  with  them  at  time  and  place  appointed. 
To  this  the  bishop  of  Edinburgh  answered,  on  the  16th,  that 
he  had  not  any  intention  to  meet  with  them,  because  he  had  ad- 
journed them  to  the  22d ;  and  now  acquainted  them  that  he 
saw  no  occasion  for  meeting  even  on  that  day,  and  therefore 
further  adjourned  them  till  he  should  find  it  proper  to  call 
them4." 

There  was  now  a  struggle  betwixt  the  diocesan  bishops 
and  the  college  party  for  the  emancipation  of  the  church  from 
that  erastian  dependence  on  a  shadow  of  royal  supremacy, 
which  had  produced  so  much  discord,  and  was  now  threaten- 
ing a  direct  schism  in  the  church.  The  clergy  throughout  the 
kingdom  longed  for  regular  diocesan  superintendence,  and  that 

1  MS.  Memoirs.  20.  "  Papers,  ii.  334. 

:j  Skinner,  ii.  644. — MS.  Memors,  20. — Lockhart  Papers,  ii.  334. — Perceval's 
Apology,  254.  4  MS.  Memoirs,  20,  21. 
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they  might  know  and  recognise  those  that  had  the  rule  over 
them.  In  pursuance  of  this  catholic  principle,  the  clergy  of 
Moray  elected  Mr.  Willian  Dunbar,  formerly  minister  of 
Cruden,  and  whose  persecution  has  been  already  mentioned, 
to  be  their  diocesan.  Mr.  Robert  Keith,  presbyter  in  Leith, 
was  chosen  to  be  coadjutor  to  bishop  Millar,  who  was  aged 
and  very  infirm;  and  both  these  were  consecrated  on  the  18th 
of  June.  It  is  stated  in  the  manuscript  that,  "  upon  the  18th 
of  June,  the  bishops  of  Edinburgh,  Aberdeen,  and  Brechin 
(bishop  Rattray  taking  that  title),  having  seen  and  considered 
the  unanimous  election  of  Mr.  William  Dunbar,  parson  of 
Cruden,  to  be  bishop  of  Moray  and  Ross  by  the  presbyters 
thereof,  did  consecrate  the  said  elect;  at  the  same  time  con- 
secrating Mr.  R.  Keith,  a  presbyter  in  Edinburgh,  who  was  not 
elected  to  any  particular  charge;  yet  in  his  diploma  he  was 
consecrated  as  coadjutor  to  the  bishop  of  Edinburgh,  because 
of  his  old  age  and  infirmities.  This  was  a  woful  scene.  The 
episcopal  church  in  Scotland  wras  miserably  rent,  it  being  in 
the  power  of  those  opponents  to  consecrate  an  equal  or  greater 
number  of  bishops  at  large,  in  order  to  overwhelm  the  other ; 
by  which  means  there  should  be  no  end  of  consecrating,  nor 
of"  that  dismal  schism  of  bishops  at  large,  each  party  being 
in  capacity  to  consecrate  as  many  bishops  as  they  shall 
think  fit1." 

Lockhart,  as  might  be  expected,  was  furious  at  the  deter- 
mined efforts  that  the  church  was  now  making  to  emancipate 
herself  from  the  slavery  under  which  she  had  laboured  for  so 
long  a  period.  He  says — "  The  factious  bishops  (this  may 
appear  a  harsh  epithet,  but  when  I  reflect  how  little  respect 
they  shewed  to  the  king,  and  their  contempt  of  the  authority 
of  the  college  of  bishops,  I  do  not  know  one  more  proper 
wherewithal  to  distinguish  them  from  the  other  prelates,  who 
were  henceforth  called  the  college  of  bishops),  these  [diocesan] 
bishops,  I  say,  to  strengthen  their  party,  proceeded  to  consecrate 
one  Mr.  Dunbar  (a  disciple  of  Gadderar's  in  the  north),  and  Mr. 
Keith,  a  presbyter  of  Edinburgh ;  but  whether  these  promo- 
tions were  one  or  both  at  or  about  this  time,  or  not  for  some 
time  afterwards,  when  Millar  died,  I  don't  exactly  know,  I 
being  then  abroad ;  and  the  chronology  of  this  circumstance 
is  of  no  moment,  seeing,  be  it  sooner  or  later,  they  did  not 
think  themselves  bound  to  ask  the  king's  approbation ;  the  inde- 

1  MS.  Memoirs  of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  21,  22.— Skinner,  ii.  645.— 
List  for  Bishop  Seabury,  38. — Primitive  Truth  and  Order,  Appendix,  121. — 
Keith's  Catalogue,  532. — Perceval's  Apology,  254.  The  italics  denote  that  these 
authors  make  Gadderar  the  consecrator,  which  is  an  error. 
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pendence  of  the  church  was  now  in  all  their  mouths,  and, 
indeed,  they  shewed  no  regard  for  any  powers,  civil  or  eccle- 
siastic, but  in  so  far  as  they  were  on  their  side  of  the  question. 
This  was  highly  displeasing  to  a  great  many,  nay,  the  far 
greater  part  of  the  laity,  many  of  whom  told  plainly,  that  as 
they  had  ventured  their  lives  for  the  king,  they  could  not  coun- 
tenance a  set  of  men  who  advanced  maxims  and  pursued 
measures  tending  directly  to  lop  off  several  valuable  branches 
of  the  royal  prerogative.  And  so  offended  were  the  managers 
of  the  most  considerable  meeting-house  in  Edinburgh,  that 
they  dismissed  bishop  Cant  and  Mr.  Middleton  from  being 
pastors  thereof  [!]  The  first  deserved  some  pity,  in  regard  he 
was  a  person  highly  valuable  on  account  of  his  integrity, 
learning,  and  zeal,  and  that  the  part  he  acted  was  only  to  be 
ascribed  to  the  decay  of  his  judgment,  and  being  easily  im- 
posed upon  in  his  adVanced  age ;  but  as  the  other  was  a  fac- 
tious, arrogant  creature,  and  guilty  of  many  indecent  irregular 
actions,  he  richly  merited  the  disgrace  he  met  with1." 

Bishop  Millar  was  well  supported  in  the  struggle  for  the 
freedom  of  the  church  by  the  clergy  throughout  the  kingdom  ; 
and  the  clergy  of  Angus,  Aberdeen,  Moray,  and  Ross,  wrote 
congratulatory  letters  to  those  of  Edinburgh,  encouraging  them 
to  adhere  to  their  proper  diocesan,  bishop  Millar2.  To  prevent 
the  great  sin  of  schism,  and  the  evils  that  might  arise  from  the 
college  scheme,  the  diocesan  bishops  held  a  meeting  in  Edin- 
burgh on  the  22d  of  June,  after  the  consecration  of  bishops 
Dunbar  and  Keith.  At  this  meeting  there  were  present 
bishop  Millar  the  vicar-general,  the  bishops,  Gaddeiar  of 
Aberdeen;  Rattray  of  Dunkeld  or  Brechin,  Dunbar  of  Moray, 
and  Keith,  coadjutor  of  Edinburgh.  At  this  meeting  the  fol- 
lowing rules  or  canons  were  enacted  for  establishing  peace  and 
good  order  in  the  church  : — 

I.  Seeing  there  can  be  no  order  or  unity  in  any  national  or 
provincial  church  without  a  metropolitan  ;  that  all  bishops 
and  clergy  do  own  the  metropolitan  power  to  be  lodged  in  the 
bishop  of  Edinburgh,  during  the  vacancy  of  the  see  of  St. 
Andrews,  as  being  vicar-general  thereof.  II.  Seeing  all 
councils  or  assemblies  of  bishops  are  intended  principally  for 
deliberating  upon  and  regulating  the  affairs  of  the  Hock  of 
Christ  respectively  committed  to  them  ;  that  none  have  a  de- 
cisive vote  in  these  councils  cr  assemblies,  but  such  bishops 
only  as  have  a  part  of  this  flock  committed  to  them  by  an  elec- 
tion from  the  presbyters  thereof,  confirmed  by  the  metropoli- 

1  Lockhait  Papers,  ii.  333,  334.  ;  Skinner,  ii.  645. 
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tan  with  consent  of  the  local  comprovincial  bishops.     III. 
Seeing  the  consecrating  of  bishops  at  large  is  contrary  to  the 
canons  and  practice  of  the  church,  and  not  to  be  executed  but 
from  an  urgent  necessity  in  some  particular  and  rarelv  occur- 
ring circumstances  ;  that  henceforth  none  be  consecrated  into 
that  order  but  such  as  shall  be  regularly  elected  to  a  particu- 
lar diocese  or  district  by  a  majority  of  the  presbyters  of  that 
diocese  or  district ;  and  these  consecrations  to  be  performed 
by  the  metropolitan  or  his  order,  with  the  consent  of  the  local 
bishops  of  the  province,  unless  such  urgent  necessity  should 
happen  (which  God  forbid),  of  which  necessity  the  metropoli- 
tan or  local  bishops  are  to  be  judges.  IV.  To  prevent  any  confu- 
sions or  disputes  which  may  arise  otherways  about  the  election 
of  bishops,  each  diocesan  or  local  bishop  shall  appoint,  in  his 
diocese  or  district,  one  of  the  presbyters,  who  shall  be  in  the 
place  or  stead  of  a  dean  ;  and  as  such  shall  have  power, 
whenever  a  vacancy  shall  happen  therein,  to  convene  his  fel- 
low presbyters  in  one  or  more  meetings ;  and  to  require  their 
votes  for  that  effect,  or  to  take  their  subscriptions  separately, 
if  that  shall  be  found  more  expedient,  and  to  return  the  elec- 
tion to  the  metropolitan,  in  order  to  the  consecration  of  the 
elect.     V.  That  no  bishop  shall  take  upon  him,  contrary  to 
the  canons  of  the  church,  to  perform   any  episcopal  function 
within  the  diocese  or  district  of  another  bishop,  without  his 
consent  and  allowance.   VI.  That  whosoever  shall  be  hereafter 
elected  to  any  diocese  or  district,  shall  be  obliged  to  subscribe 
the  five  canons  or  rules  above  set  down,  immediately  before 
his  consecration  or  confirmation  to  the  said  diocese  or  district. 
— (Signed)   Arthur,  Edinburgen  ;    Jacobus,  Epis.  Aberdoni- 
ensis;  Thomas, Ep. Brechinensis;  Gulielmus,  Ep.  Moravien  1. 
On  the  day  after  the  meeting,  the  diocesan  bishops  sent 
some  proposals  to  the  bishops  at  large  for  the  peace  of  the 
church,  which  were  in  substance  — "  That  the  bishops  at 
large  should  acknowledge  bishop  Millar  for  bishop  of  Edin- 
burgh, and  as  such,  vicar-general.     That  the  local  bishops 
were  willing  to  live  in  good  correspondence  with  them,  and 
to  ask  their  advice  in  weighty  matters,  till  they  should  come 
to  decisive  voices  by  being  elected  by  a  majority  of  presbyters 
to  some  diocese  or  district,  and  thereafter  confirmed  by  the 
comprovincial  bishops.     And  they  concluded  with  a  solemn 
assurance  that  they  have  no  intention  to  disturb  the  peace  of 
the  church  by  introducing  any  usage  into  the  public  worship 
but  what  has  formerly  been  allowed  and  practised  2." 

1  MS.  Memoirs,  22-24.  s  Ibid.  25. 
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To  these  reasonable  terms  the  college  bishops  sent  a  reply 
on  the  24th  of  June,  in  which  they  disowned  bishop  Millar's 
title  to  the  see  of  Edinburgh,  and  annulled  the  election  of  the 
presbyters.  On  the  27th,  the  college  cited  the  bishop  of 
Edinburgh  to  appear  before  them  on  the  following  day,  "  to 
answer  to  certain  facts  and  uncanonical  practices  to  be  charged 
against  him  with  certification,  &c."  On  the  28th,  the  vicar- 
general  advised  them,  by  letter,  either  to  depart  from  the  city 
of  Edinburgh,  or  at  least  not  to  hold  meetings  or  any  jurisdic- 
tion within  his  diocese.  Notwithstanding  this  advice,  the  col- 
lege thought  fit,  on  the  29th  of  June,  to  suspend  bishop  Mil- 
lar, and  to  appoint  bishop  Freebairn  "  to  be  superintendent 
of  that  district,  ay,  and  until  a  regular  election  should  be 
made  of  a  bishop  of  Edinburgh1." 

In  this  affair  may  be  discovered  the  evil  effects  of  that 
species  of  supremacy  that  had  been  so  long  exercised  by  a 
merely  nominal  royalty,  and  of  the  mischief  resulting  from 
Lockhart's  impertinent  interference  and  political  influence  in 
a  purely  spiritual  society.  Here,  says  the  author  of  the  Me- 
moirs, "  was  a  miserable  rent,  or  schism.  The  presbyters  of 
Edinburgh,  fearing  the  bishops  at  large  would  represent  their 
conduct  to  their  brethren  and  others  living  at  a  distance  not 
in  a  very  favourable  light,  caused  their  case  to  be  written  and 
transmitted  to  their  brethren  in  the  country,  that  they  might 
be  able  to  judge  what  part  the  presbyters  in  Edinburgh  had 
acted.  No  sooner  was  their  case  written,  than  animadversions 
were  written  upon  it,  and  objections  made  against  their  con- 
duct, viz.  that  their  election  was  precipitant,  and  without  the 
knowledge  of  any  of  the  bishops.  To  this  it  was  answered, 
that  the  two  senior  bishops,  Millar  and  Cant,  were  advertised 
of  the  design  of  electing  and  approving  of  it;  and  as  to  its 
precipitancy,  it  was  answered,  that  Cyril  of  Alexandria  was 
not  only  elected,  but  even  enthroned  in  the  room  of  Theophi- 
lus,  three  days  after  his  death ;  and  Proclus  of  Constanti- 
nople was  enthroned  before  Maximilian,  his  predecessor,  was 
interred2." 

"  The  presbyters  in  Edinburgh  were  agreeably  sur- 
prised that  their  brethren  in  the  country,  upon  reading  their 
case,  highly  applauded  their  conduct,  and  promised  them 
all  the  assistance  in  their  power  for  maintaining  the  rights 
of  presbyters  to  elect  their  bishops,  and  against  the  en- 
croachments of  the  bishops  at  large ;  as  may  be  seen  by 
the  congratulatory  addresses  from  the  presbyters  in  Perthshire, 

1  MS.  Memoirs,  25,  26.  "  Ibid.  27. 
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Angus,  Meatus,  Aberdeen,  Moray,  and  Ross — in  all  fifty-two. 
The  bishops  who  resided  in  the  country  having  been  long  in 
town,  went  to  their  several  homes.  In  the  month  of  July,  the 
bishop  of  Edinburgh  sent  proposals  for  himself,  and  in  the 
name  and  on  the  behalf  of  the  bishops  and  clergy  of  the 
church  of  Scotland  adhering  to  him,  to  bishop  Freebairn,  and 
the  other  bishops  and  clergy  of  the  said  church,  his  adherents, 
offering  to  submit  all  matters  in  controversy  or  dispute  be- 
tween them  to  the  earl  of  Panmure  and  the  honourable  the 
master  of  Stormont,  and  any  other  two  laymen  to  be  named 
by  bishop  Freebairn,  with  power  to  him  to  join  a  fifth,  as  they 
shall  think  expedient;  and  whatever  they  or  a  majority  of 
them  shall  propose  as  their  opinion  and  advice,  for  composing 
the  difference  presently  subsisting  among  the  clergy,  he,  the 
said  bishop  Millar,  promised  to  comply  with.  But  this  was 
neglected ;  and  thus  matters  continued  till  the  beginning  of 
October,  1727,  when  bishop  Millar  died1." 

The  administration  of  this  worthy  prelate  was  short  and 
turbulent ;  for  the  bishops  at  large  acted  a  most  unworthy  and 
uncanonical  part.  The  offers  made  to  them  were  liberal  and 
fair,  and  if  they  had  met  them  in  the  proper  spirit,  and  if  each 
of  them  had  assumed  the  superintendence  of  a  diocese,  the 
schism  which  provoked  the  irreverent  contempt  of  the  pres- 
byterians  might  have  been  healed  before  bishop  Millar's  death. 
His  last  proposal,  however,  though  done  with  the  view  of  heal- 
ing the  schism,  of  submitting  to  the  umpirage  of  laymen,  can- 
not be  approved  of;  but  its  impropriety  must  be  charged  on 
the  college  party,  who  compelled  the  chief  bishop  to  descend 
to  such  dangerous  means,  in  order  to  "  seek  peace  and  ensue 
it."  Although  the  laird  of  Carnwath  was  absent  in  body,  yet 
his  spirit  of  secular  ambition  and  regal  supremacy  seems  to 
have  remained  with  the  uncatholic  party,  or  bishops  at  large. 
It  was  that  hankering  after  the  external  splendour  of  an  esta- 
blishment, with  all  its  disadvantages  to  the  church,  and  that 
arbitrary  spirit  which  ever  actuates  bodies  of  men,  that  seemed 
to  have  regulated  the  conduct  of  the  college  bishops.  But  it 
is  evident  that  a  better  spirit  was  entertained  by  the  priests, 
whose  determination  to  have  diocesan  bishops  greatly  sup- 
ported their  ordinaries,  and  finally  enabled  them  to  restore  the 
church  to  her  freedom. 

Bishop  Millar  died  on  the  9th  of  October,  having  en- 
joyed his  dignity  of  vicar-general  and  metropolitan  only  five 
months.     The  surviving  bishops  at   his  death  were,  bishop 

'  MS.  Memoirs,  27,  28. 
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Campbell,  residing  in  London,  bishop  Gadderar  of  Aber- 
deen, Rattray  of  Dunkeld,  Dunbar  of  Moray,  and  bishops 
Cant  and  Keith  on  the  catholic  side;  and  bishops  Freebairn, 
Duncan  of  Glasgow,  Ochterlonie,  Rose,  Rankine,  and  Gillan, 
on  the  side  of  the  college1.  The  countess  of  Kilmarnock 
erected  a  small  chapel  at  Linlithgow,  and  contributed  largely 
towards  the  erection  of  another  at  Falkirk  j  and  in  both  of 
them  the  English  liturgy  was  used. 

The  wretched  college  scheme  soon  after  this  became  de- 
funct, by  the  death  of  all  the  bishops  concerned  in  it,  and 
happily  it  has  never  been  revived.  It  is  difficult  to  imagine 
upon  what  principle  christian  prelates  could  have  formed  a 
system  of  government  resembling  a  presbytery,  in  which  the 
vicar-general  acted  as  a  sort  of  pope,  in  whom  all  the  power 
must  have  centred,  as  the  inferior  clergy  had  none  other  to 
apply  to.  It  was  commenced  by  bishop  Rose  from  expediency, 
and  continued  by  Lockhart,  as  a  convenient  engine  for  his  po- 
litical purposes,  based  upon  the  fallacious  expectation  of  the 
restoration  of  the  exiled  ancient  and  native  dynasty.  It  is  hard 
to  say  whether  or  not  Lockhart  himself  really  and  devoutly 
believed  in  such  a  consummation ;  but  he  spoke  and  acted  as 
if  he  did.  He  made  the  bishops  and  clergy  believe  that  his 
intrigues  and  plots  (which  were  all  betrayed  to  the  govern- 
ment) would  certainly  bring  about  that  design.  Bishops  at 
large  were  therefore  consecrated,  in  order  that,  when  the  re- 
storation should  take  place,  as  principal  secretary  of  state  for 
Scotland,  he  might  have  the  appointment  of  them  to  the  an- 
cient legal  bishopricks.  They  all  appear  to  have  taken  it 
for  granted,  that  in  the  event  of  a  restoration,  the  church  would 
also  be  restored  to  her  establishment,  and  again  be  "  redinte- 
grated" with  the  state.  The  state  of  the  case,  however,  was 
now  altered.  At  the  Restoration,  the  inferior  clergy  were  in 
actual  possession  of  the  parish  churches  ;  but  now  the  pa- 
rishes were  in  the  legal  occupation  of  the  presbyterians,  and 
the  Union  had  given  them  a  firm  and  invincible  right  to  them. 
Lockhart  asserted  that  the  bishops  derived  their  power  and 
jurisdiction  from  the  royal  exile,  and  the  college  bishops  but 
too  readily  acquiesced  ;  whereas  the  diocesan  bishops  firmly 
upheld  the  freedom  and  independence  of  the  church  upon 
primitive  principles  ;  and  at  last  effected  its  release  from  the 
bondage  of  the  regale. 

1  MS.  Memoirs. 
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ADMINISTRATION  OF  THE  RIGHT  REVEREND  ANDREW  LUMSDEN, 
BISHOP  OF  EDINBURGH,  AND  VICAR-GENERAL. 


1 727. — Meeting  of  the  clergy  of  Edinburgh. — Consecration  of  bishop  Lumsden.— 

General  Assembly. — Death  of  George  I. 1728. — General  Assembly. — Case 

of  professor  Simson. — Death  of  bishop  Rankine. — General  Assembly. — Pro- 
fessor Simson  suspended. 1729. — General  Assembly. — Declension  of  the 

kirk. — Glassites. 1730. — Assembly. — Mr.  Glass's  case. 1731. — Lock- 
hart  introduced  to  George  II. — Meeting  of  the  bishops. — Concordate. — 

Bishop  Freebairn  elected  Primus. — The  usages. — Communion  office. 1732. 

— Concordate   signed. — An  Assembly. — Patronage. — Ebenezer  Erskine — his 

sermon,  &c. 1733.  —  Death   of  the  bishop  of  Aberdeen.  —  Communion 

office. — An  Assembly. — Mr.  Erskine's  affair — their  protest — suspended — their 
kirks  declared  vacant — their  protest  —  their  secession. —  The  associate 
presbytery. — Bishop  Dunbar  elected  ordinary  of  Aberdeen. — Deaths  of 
bishops  Duncan  and  Rose. — Bishop  Keith  chosen  ordinary  of  Fife. — Death  of 
bishop  Lumsden. — Remarks. 

1727. — By  the  death  of  bishop  Millar,  the  college  bishops 
had  a  majority  of  one,  there  being  six  of  them  to  five  of  the 
diocesan  bishops.  Upon  the  19th  of  October  the  clergy  of 
Edinburgh  were  convened  by  their  archdeacon,  Mr.  Lumsden, 
for  the  purpose  of  electing  a  bishop  of  their  diocese.  The 
author  of  the  Memoirs  again  says, — "  Yea,  two  of  the  bishops 
at  large,  viz.  Rankine  and  Gillan,  met  with  them,  and  bishop 
Freebairn  was  present  by  proxy.  The  election  fell  on  Mr. 
Lumsden,  who  invited  all  the  bishops  at  large,  that  were  in 
town,  to  witness  his  consecration  on  the  2d  November  [being 
the  morrow  of  All  Saints'  Day] ;  but  none  of  them  came.  He 
was  consecrated  as  bishop  of  Edinburgh  by  Dr.  Rattray, 
bishop  of  Brechin,  assisted  by  bishops  Cant  and  Keith 1."  Mr. 
Skinner,  the  editor  of  Keith's  Catalogue,  following  him,  and 
Mr.  Perceval  following  both, most  likely,  says  bishop  Lumsden, 
was  consecrated  by  bishops  Cant,  Rattray,  and  Keith.     But  it 

1  MS.  Memoirs,  p.  28. 
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appears,  however,  from  this  zealous  contemporary,  that  bishop 
Rattray  was  the  consecrator.  In  the  list  furnished  to  Dr. 
Seabuiy,  and  in  that  affixed  to  bishop  Skinner's  Primitive 
Truth  and  Order  Vindicated,  neither  this  consecration,  nor  in- 
deed that  of  almost  any  of  the  college  bishops,  are  mentioned. 

"  From  this,  continues  the  Memoir,  and  the  preceding  elec- 
tion of  bishops  by  the  presbyters,  I  think  it  appears  pretty 
evident  that  there  was  not  any  application  made  for  a  conge 
d'elire,  or  leave  to  elect,  whatever  the  enemies  of  episcopacy 
may  say.  No!  the  presbyters  knew  they  had  a  right  to 
elect  their  bishops,  and  therefore  they  applied  for  leave  to 
none  to  do  what  was  incumbent  on  them;  though  these  very 
bishops,  some  short  time  after  this,  did  endeavour  to  divest 
the  presbyters  of  their  rights  in  this  and  other  matters.  I 
shall  take  notice  of  it  in  due  time.  The  immediate  day  after 
bishop  Lumsden's  consecration  [3d  of  November],  bishops 
Rattray  and  Keith  came  to  him,  and  desired  him  to  subscribe 
the  forementioned  paper,  which  had  been  subscribed  by  all 
the  local  bishops  on  the  23d  of  June,  called  '  Canons  or  Rules 
for  establishing  and  preserving  the  peace  of  the  church,'  in 
which  the  metropolitan  powers  are  asserted  to  be  lodged  in 
the  person  of  the  bishop  of  Edinburgh,  which  he  now  was. 
To  which  he  answered,  that  he  looked  on  his  election  and  con- 
secration as  designed  to  promote  peace  betwixt  the  local 
bishops  and  the  bishops  at  large,  then  called  the  '  college ; ' 
and  that  seeing  the  metropolitan  powers,  as  claimed  by  his 
predecessors,  had  given  great  offence  to  the  bishops  at  large, 
he  was  resolved  not  to  widen  the  breach,  but  to  endeavour  all 
he  could  to  cement  divisions,  and  to  be  a  happy  instrument 
of  peace1." 

The  General  Assembly  met  on  the  4th  of  May;  the  earl 
of  Findlater  and  Seafield  was  sent  down  as  commissioner,  and 
William  Hamilton  was  chosen  moderator.  The  time  of  this 
assembly  was  chiefly  consumed  by  debates  among  the  ministers 
themselves,  and  the  arguments  of  counsel  in  the  case  of  profes- 
sor Simson,  who  was  accused  of  Socinianism.  In  their  address 
to  the  king  they  deplored  the  increase  of  popery  in  the  northern 
parts;  which  was  a  natural  consequence  of  the  desolation 
which  they  themselves  had  occasioned.  Then  they  say, "  We 
reckon  ourselves  obliged  humbly  to  inform  your  majesty,  that 
the  non-juring  pretended  protestant  bishops,  and  those  that 
are  put  in  orders  by  them,  restlessly  endeavour  to  sow  ihe 
seeds  of  disaffection  to  the  present  happy  establishment  in 

1  MS.  Memoirs,  29,  30. 
VOL.  IV.  2  L 
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your  royal  person  and  family,  especially  this  last  year,  both  in 
city  and  country;  and  in  every  thing  that  tends  to  this  they 
unite  in  measures  with  professed  papists.  Their  preachers 
do  not  only  forbear  to  pray  expressly  for  your  majesty,  but, 
on  the  contrary,  they  pray  in  terms  by  which  their  hearers  un- 
derstand that  none  else  can  be  meant  but  the  Pretender.  They 
take  every  opportunity  to  insinuate  into  their  minds  that  they 
are  oppressed  under  your  majesty's  administration,  and  can 
have  no  prospect  of  redress  but  from  his  success.  By  these 
means  their  followers  entertain  favourable  impressions  of  po- 
pery, and  are  the  more  easily  perverted  to  it;  concerning 
which  we  have  sent  to  your  secretary  of  state  a  particular 
memorial1.'''' 

On  the  3d  of  June  George  I.  embarked  at  Greenwich  for 
Hanover,  and  landed  at  Vaert,  in  Holland,  on  the  7th;  thence 
he  proceeded  to  Utrecht,  and  arrived  at  Delden  on  Friday 
the  9th,  about  eleven  o'clock  at  night,  apparently  in  perfect 
health.  He  ate  a  hearty  supper,  and  among  other  things,  part 
of  a  melon.  He  set  out  next  morning  about  three  o'clock, 
and  after  travelling  two  hours  he  complained  of  severe  grip- 
ing pains,  and  could  not  eat  any  dinner  at  Linden.  He  was 
there  let  blood,  and  again  set  out,  being  desirous  of  arriving 
at  Hanover.  At  ten  at  night  he  reached  Osnaburg,  where  he 
was  again  bled  in  the  arm  and  in  the  foot;  but  his  lethargy 
increased,  and  he  died  about  midnight  on  the  10th  of  June2. 
About  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  a  messenger  brought  the 
information  of  his  death  to  sir  Robert  Walpole,  at  Chelsea, 
who  went  to  Richmond,  and  communicated  the  intelligence  to 
the  Prince  of  Wales,  and  he  was  proclaimed  the  next  day  as 

1  Acts  of  Assembly,  594. 

2  This  is  the  official  account ;  but  Lockhart  gives  a  copy  of  a  letter  which  was 
shewn  to  him  by  Count  Veiling,  governor  of  Luxembourg,  which  was  exten- 
sively circulated  in  Germany,  and  the  account  contained  in  it  believed  to  be  true. 
— "  It  seems,  when  the  late  electress  [of  Hanover]  was  dangerously  ill  of  her 
last  sickness,  she  delivered  to  a  faithful  friend  a  letter  to  her  husband,  upon  pro- 
mise that  it  should  be  given  into  his  own  hands.  It  contained  a  protestation  of 
her  innocence,  a  reproach  for  his  hard  usage  and  unjust  treatment,  and  concluded 
with  a  summons,  or  citation,  to  her  husband,  to  appear  within  the  year  and  day 
at  the  Divine  tribunal,  and  there  to  answer  for  the  long  and  many  injuries  she 
had  received  from  him.  As  the  letter  could  not,  with  safety  to  the  bearer,  be 
delivered  in  England  or  Hanover,  it  was  given  to  him  in  his  coach  on  the  road. 
He  opened  it  immediately,  supposing  it  came  from  Hanover.  He  was  so  struck 
with  the  unexpected  contents  and  his  fatal  citation,  that  his  convulsions  and  apo- 
plexy came  fast  upon  him.  After  being  blooded,  his  mouth  turned  awry,  and 
tbey  then  proposed  to  drive  off  to  a  nearer  place  than  Osnaburgh,  but  he  signed 
twice  or  thrice  with  his  hand  to  go  on  ;  and  that  was  the  only  mark  of  sense  he 
shewed.  This  is  no  secret  among  the  [Roman]  Catholics  in  Germany,  but  the 
protestants  hush  it  up  as  much  as  they  can." — Lockhart  Papers,  ii.  354,  355. 
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George  II.  with  the  usual  formalities.  He  was  proclaimed  at 
Edinburgh  and  Dublin  on  the  19th  of  June,  without  any  dis- 
turbance l. 

1728. — The  earl  of  Loudon  was  sent  down  as  commis- 
sioner to  the  General  Assembly,  which  met  on  the  2d  of  May, 
and  William  Wishart  was  chosen  moderator.  In  their  address 
to  the  king,  after  congratulations,  they  say, — "  We  can  have 
no  apprehensions  of  what  we  formerly  dreaded,  but  may  rea- 
sonably hope  that  the  abjured  pretender  will  soon  have  no 
friend  in  Britain  who  is  not  likewise  a  friend  to  his  absurd 
religion ;  and  our  faithful  endeavours  must,  with  the  blessing 
of  God,  have  the  same  success  against  him  as  against  those 
errors  which  lead  captive  his  blinded  abettors  into  his  interest 
against  his  own2."  In  writing  to  his  wife,  Wodrow  says, — 
"  In  the  afternoon,  this  day,  Mr.  Simson  took  some  time  before 
he  brought  in  his  papers;  and  the  report  of  the  committee  for 
the  king's  bounty  was  read,  pretty  long,  containing  most  heavy 
accounts  of  the  progress  of  popery  and  Jacobite  meeting- 
houses, which  were  remitted  to  the  commission,  and  a  represen- 
tation and  address  seemed  to  be  agreed  upon  to  the  king  as 
to  both  these,  as  fit  in  the  entry  of  the  king's  reign  3."  After  Mr. 
Simson  had  occupied  the  time  of  four  assemblies,  this  meeting 
suspended  him  from  preaching  and  teaching,  and  all  exercise 
of  any  ecclesiastical  power.  One  thing,  of  which  he  is  accused, 
and  which  is  called  "  an  erroneous  tenet"  by  Dr.  M'Crie,  is, 
"  that  men  without  revelation  cannot,  by  their  natural  powers, 
find  out  that  there  is  a  God4."  It  is  melancholy  to  think  that 
men,  calling  themselves  christians,  would  condemn  such  a 
self-evident  truth  as  an  erroneous  tenet;  for  both  the  being 
and  the  attributes  of  God  were  revealed  by  Him,  else  we 
might  have  groped  in  the  dark,  but  could  never  of  ourselves 
have  found  out  the  truth. 

The  college  party  was  diminished  by  the  death  of  bishop 
Rankine,  who  had  been  for  a  long  time  afflicted  with  a  gra- 
velish  complaint,  which  increasing  with  years,  caused  his 
death  in  the  month  of  November.  He  was  a  good,  well- 
meaning  man,  but  tainted  with  that  opinion,  that  the  bishops 
could  only  be  appointed  to  dioceses  by  the  crown,  which  in- 
duced him  to  unite  with  the  college  party,  under  the  most 
absurd  and  useless  designation  of  bishops  at  large. 

1729. — The  earl  of  Buchan  was  sent  down  as  commis- 
sioner to  the  assembly,  which  met  on  the  1st  of  May;  and 

1  Salmon's  Chronology,  ii.  130,  181.  2  Acts  of  Assembly,  COO. 

3  Correspondence,  iii.  385.  4  Testimony  Assoc.  Syn.  Orig.  Seceders,  44. 
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there  appears  to  have  been  little  done,  save  confirming  the  for- 
mer sentence  against  professor  Simson.  Wodrow  laments  the 
effects  that  this  man's  teaching  had  produced  in  their  divinity 
students,  whom  he  wishes  "  to  be  reclaimed  from  that  pert 
and  held  manner  of  teaching  sacred  things.  .  .  This  temper 
is  too  much  growing  among  our  students,  who  have  an  eye  to 
the  holy  ministry;  and  our  young  gentry,  merchants,  and 
others,  who  have  a  little  reading,  are  got  into  a  most  unsafe 
luxuriancy  and  latitude  in  their  talking  on  these  subjects. 
That  which  frights  me  most  is  our  dreadful  falling  away  as 
to  practical,  vital,  and  exercising  religion.  .  .  .  We  have  a 
name  to  live.  .  .  .  Our  parties,  our  lamentable  debates  upon 
several  heads  that  have  cast  up,  together  with  our  sleeping 
under  so  much  light  and  prosperity  as  we  have  enjoyed — these 
have  opened  the  door  to  such  declinings  and  departures  from 
the  Lord,  as  would  make  your  heart  bleed  over  us,  did  you 
know  our  present  languishing  state  of  late  years 1."  In  addi- 
tion to  the  foregoing,  he  mentions  the  evil  that  seems  inherent 
in  the  kirk,  of  running  to  sacramental  Occasions.  It  is  a 
relic  ofpopery,  similar  to  their  pilgrimages  to  shrines,  holy  wells, 
and  other  celebrated  places.  He  says, — "  We  have  many 
irregularities  in  the  celebration  of  that  holy  ordinance.  .  .  . 
I  lie  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  city  of  Glasgow,  and  we 
have  confluences  and  multitudes.  Perhaps  I  may  have  about 
three  hundred  of  my  own  charge,  who  are  allowed  to  partake, 
and  yet  we  will  have  a  thousand,  sometimes  eleven  or  twelve 
hundred,  at  our  tables2."  The  first  secession  from  the  kirk 
began  to  form  this  year,  by  Mr.  Glass,  minister  of  Tealing, 
near  Dundee,  having  published  his  "  Testimony  of  the  King 
of  Martyrs,"  advocating  Independency.  He  was  prosecuted 
by  the  presbytery,  from  which  he  appealed  to  the  synod,  and 
again  to  the  assembly. 

1730. — The  General  Assembly  met  on  the  14th  of  May, 
and  the  earl  of  Loudon  was  the  king's  commissioner.  Mr. 
Glass  had  been  deposed,  but  he  clung  with  obstinate  tenacity 
to  his  benefice,  and  gave  the  courts  much  trouble  before  they 
could  finally  expel  him  from  it.  He  was  joined  by  Mr.  Ar- 
chibald, minister  of  Guthrie,  who  was  deposed  by  the  synod 
of  Angus,  but  who  appealed  to  the  assembly3.  A  modern  au- 
thor complains, — "  It  was  but  now  too  evident  that  the  worldly 
spirit  introduced  into  the  church,  by  the  admission  of  the 
prelatic  incumbents,  and  by  the  patronage  act,  had  done  its 

1  Correspondence,  iii.  448.  2  Ibid.  452. 

8  Wodrow's  Correspondence,  iii.  464,  489. 
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deadly  work.  A  considerable  number  of  men,  of  decided 
talents,  but  utterly  destitute  of  true  presbyterian  principles, 
and  guided  solely  by  regard  to  secular  policy,  had  sprung  up, 
and  been  elevated  to  the  most  influential  positions  in  the 
church  V  In  short,  he  asserts  that  what  he  calls  "  the  dynasty 
of  moderatism"  was  now  fairly  established ;  that  is,  that  the 
kirk  was  now  beginning  to  act  by  the  rules  of  common  sense, 
and  this  "  dynasty"  lasted,  and  made  her  somewhat  respect- 
able, till  the  late  "  disruption"  shewed  that  "  true  presbyte- 
rian principles"  had  resumed  their  genuine  form  and  pressure. 

1731. — The  effects  of  Lockhart's  politics  did  not  escape 
even  his  own  observation ;  and  in  one  of  his  letters  to  the  royal 
exile,  he  says, — "  The  episcopal  clergy  are  broke  and  split 
into  parties  and  discord ;  one  set,  headed  by  lord  Panmure  and 
Mr.  Carneggy,  seem  to  have  renounced  all  dependence  on  both 
civil  and  ecclesiastic  superiors;  so  that,  to  all  outward  appear- 
ance, they  are  in  a  bad  situation,  especially  since  thereby  the 
unity  which  has  hitherto  prevailed  amongst  both  clergy  and 
laity  of  that  communion,  your  friends,  is  broke  and  evanished2." 
This  is  a  mere  ebullition  of  spleen  at  finding  that  his  influ- 
ence and  his  "  occupation"  were  gone,  and  that  diocesan  epis- 
copacy was  so  rapidly  gaining  ground,  as  to  threaten  the  entire 
abolition  of  his  political  scheme  of  bishops  at  large.  George  TI. 
permitted  Lockhart  to  return  and  live  peaceably  at  home;  but 
made  it  a  condition  that  he  was  to  return  thanks  to  his  majesty 
in  person.  Accordingly  sir  Robert  Walpole  introduced  him  to 
the  king  in  his  closet.  Lockhart  wanted  to  have  declined 
this  honour,  but  the  king  was  positive;  and  he  found  himself 
"  under  the  necessity  of  bowing  his  knee  to  Baal,  now  that  he 
was  in  the  house  of  Rimmon."  Neither  party  seem  to  have 
been  much  satisfied  with  the  other,  and  Lockhart  "  made  his 
bow  and  went  off,  well  determined  never  to  trust  in  his  mercv, 
which  did  not  seem  to  abound3." 

The  author  of  the  Memoirs  states,  that  the  refusal  of 
bishop  Lumsden  to  sign  the  canons  for  the  establishment  of 
good  order4,  was  the  cause  of  some  misunderstanding  betwixt 
him  and  the  other  bishops.  "  From  this,"  he  says,  "  may  be 
dated  the  commencement  of  all  the  opposition  that  the  bishop 
of  Edinburgh  met  with  from  bishops  Rattray,  Dunbar,  and 
Keith,  who  endeavoured  to  thwart  all  his  good  designs  for 
promoting  peace,  and  gave  him  no  small  uneasiness,  even  in 
the  government  of  his  own  diocese  in  the  acts  of  pure  disci- 

1  Hetherington,  p.  206.  2  Lockhart  Papers,  ii.  392. 

3  Lockhart  Papers,  ii.  396-97.  4  Vide  ante. 
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pline,  by  intermeddling  betwixt  him  and  some  very  irregular 
clergymen,  who  justly  merited  the  sentence  he  had  passed 
against  them.  Yea,  they  laid  a  project  for  overturning  what 
they  had  declared  in  the  paper  as  terms  laid  down,  and  essen- 
tial to  the  preservation  of  order  and  unity  in  any  national  or 
provincial  church.  Accordingly  they  concert  a  meeting  with 
the  bishops  at  large,  to  be  in  Edinburgh,  on  December  the 
20th,  1731,  to  which  they  invited  the  bishop  of  Edinburgh, 
who  knew  nothing  of  the  designed  meeting  till  the  moment 
he  saw  them  together,  and  he  expressed  his  pleasure  to  see 
them  met1."  It  would  appear,  however,  from  what  Mr. 
Skinner  says,  that  the  college  party  had  shown  symptoms  of 
returning  to  a  better  spirit,  and  they  met  the  advances  of  the 
catholic  bishops  with  such  cordiality,  that  they  appointed  the 
junior  bishop  of  their  body,  bishop  Gillan,  to  meet  Keith,  the 
junior  bishop  on  the  other  side,  who  agreed  that  there  should  be 
a  general  meeting,  for  the  healing  of  these  unchristian  divi- 
sions. The  meeting  accordingly  took  place  on  the  20th  of 
December,  as  above  stated,  and  the  following  Concordate  was 
drawn  up  and  agreed  to. 

Articles  of  Agreement  amongst  the  bishops  of  the  church 
of  Scotland: — I.  That  we  shall  only  make  use  of  the  Scottish 
or  English  liturgy  in  the  public  divine  service,  nor  shall  we 
disturb  the  peace  of  the  church,  by  introducing  into  the  pub- 
lic worship  any  of  the  ancient  usages,  concerning  which  there 
has  been  lately  a  difference  among  us;  and  that  we  shall  cen- 
sure any  of  our  clergy  who  shall  act  otherwise. — II.  That 
hereafter  no  man  shall  be  consecrated  a  bishop  of  this  church, 
without  the  consent  and  approbation  of  the  majority  of  the 
other  bishops. — III.  That  upon  the  demise  or  removal  else- 
where of  a  bishop  of  any  district,  the  presbyters  thereof  shall 
neither  elect,  nor  submit  to  another  bishop,  without  a  mandate 
from  the  primus,  by  consent  of  the  other  bishops. — IV.  That 
the  bishops  of  this  church  shall,  by  a  majority  of  voices,  choose 
their  Primus  for  convocating  or  presiding  only ;  and  that  no 
bishop  shall  claim  jurisdiction  without  the  bounds  of  his  own 
district. — V.  We,  the  bishops  of  the  church  of  Scotland,  have 
chosen  and  appointed  bishop  Freebairn  to  be  our  primus  for 
convocating  and  presiding  only,  according  to  the  foregoing 
article. — VI.  We  have  agreed  that  the  diocese  of  Glasgow 
shall  be  under  the  inspection  of  bishop  Duncan,  excepting 
only  Annandale,  Nithsdale,  and  Tweeddale,  which  shall  be 
under  the  inspection  of  bishop  Freebairn,  together  with  the 

1  MS.  Memoirs,  30. 
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cliocese  of  Galloway,  by  way  of  district.  That  the  diocese 
of  Dunblane,  by  way  of  district,  shall  be  under  the  inspection 
of  bishop  Gillan.  That  the  shires  of  Fife,  Kinross,  and 
Clackmannan,  shall  be  under  the  inspection  of  bishop  Rose. 
That  the  diocese  of  Dunkeld,  together  with  the  whole  presby- 
teries of  Meigle  and  Forfar,  the  town  of  Perth  and  parish  of 
Methven,  shall  be  under  the  inspection  of  bishop  Rattray. 
That  the  diocese  of  Brechin,  together  with  the  carse  of  Gowry, 
the  presbyteries  of  Dundee,  Arbroath,  and  Mearns,  shall  be 
under  the  inspection  of  bishop  Ochterlonie.  That  the  diocese 
of  Aberdeen,  by  way  of  district,  shall  be  under  the  inspection 
of  bishop  Gadderar.  That  the  diocese  of  Moray  and  Ross 
shall,  by  way  of  district,  be  under  the  inspection  of  bishop 
Dunbar.  That  the  diocese  of  Edinburgh  shall,  by  way  of 
district  only,  be  under  the  inspection  of  bishop  Lumsden. 
That  Orkney,  Caithness,  and  the  Isles,  shall  be  under  the  in- 
spection of  bishop  Keith. — By  the  foresaid  division  of  dis- 
tricts we  do  not  pretend  to  claim  any  legal  title  to  dioceses. — 
These  Articles  were  signed  by  those  present;  viz.  bishops 
Freebairn,  Ochterlonie,  Rattray,  Gillan,  and  Keith 1. 

Bishop  Lumsden  refused  to  sign  this  concordate,  although 
he  "  concurred  with  the  greatest  cheerfulness  in  all  the  ar- 
ticles of  peace  they  had  agreed  upon,  except  divesting  him- 
self of  the  metropolitan  powers,  which,  though  he  never  used, 
yet  by  no  means  would  he  give  up,  which  had  been  declared  es- 
sential for  preservation  of  order  and  dignity.  Notwithstand- 
ing of  this,  the  bishops  unanimously  elected  bishop  Freebairn, 
the  superintendent,  to  be  their  Primus,  and  invested  him  with 
an  illimited  power  of  convocating  and  presiding.  How  fickle 
are  some  persons  !  the  metropolitan  must  be  subjected  to  the 
superintendent ! 2" 

The  first  article  of  this  concordate  refers  to  the  Usages, 
and  permission  is  given  to  use  the  Scottish  liturgy,  but  at  the 
same  time  the  ancient  usages  are  prohibited.  This,  says  Mr. 
Skinner,  is  "  a  distinction  which  at  first  sight  may  appear  a 
little  inconsistent.  But  it  is  to  be  remembered,  that  besides 
the  points  in  difference  between  the  Scotch  communion  office 
and  the  present  English  book,  which  are  the  points  now  called 
the  usages,  there  were  some  other  rites  of  ancient  observance, 
such  as  immersion  in  baptism,  chrism  in  confirmation,  and  for 
anointing  the  sick,  and  a  few  more  of  that  kind,  which  bishop 
Collier  and  his  friends  in  England  wished  to  have  restored  ; 

1  Skinner's  Ecclesiastical  History,  ii.  G4G,  947.  2  MS.  Memoirs,  31. 
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and  these  are  the  usages  meant  in  this  article,  and  in  every  ar- 
ticle of  agreement  where  we  find  the  Scottish  liturgy  allowed, 
and  certain  antiquated  usages  prohibited1."  This  account  is 
not  quite  satisfactory,  neither  is  it  altogether  probable,  inasmuch 
as  the  usages  here  mentioned  were  never  insisted  on.  Sieve- 
wright  says,  that  when  pressed  next  year  to  lay  aside  the  usages 
entirely,  and  confine  themselves  to  the  English  office,  "  they 
excused  themselves  by  this  remarkable  knack,  *  That  they  shall 
not  introduce  any  of  the  ancient  usages  into  the  public  wor- 
ship of  God,  for"  that  they  axe  already  introduced2.'"  Mr. 
Cheyne,  alluding  to  this  concordate,  says,  "  There  were  ex- 
cesses, it  may  be,  on  both  sides.  Certain  points  may  have 
been  elevated  to  undue  importance,  or  pressed  with  an  earnest- 
ness disproportioned  to  their  relative  value  ;  but  it  does  seem 
that  the  party  who  aimed  at  restoration  displayed  upon  the 
whole  a  forbearance  becoming  the  character  of  christian 
bishops  and  priests.  They  stood,  as  they  were  justified  in  doing, 
upon  their  right  to  exert  the  privileges  of  their  office,  so  far  as 
it  was  restrained  by  no  law  of  the  church,  and  employ  its  in- 
fluence in  regaining  those  doctrines  and  rites  which  had  been 
lost,  or  too  much  withdrawn  from  view ;  but  they  did  not  press 
them  upon  the  unprepared  or  unwilling,  they  forced  them  upon 
no  one,  they  insisted  only  that  they  had  a  right  to  use  them 
themselves  ;  because  all  of  them  they  considered  as  important, 
and  some  as  necessary  ;  but  they  left  other  bishops  free  to 
adopt  and  practise  them  or  not,  as  they  might  gain  light  and 
conviction.  This  freedom,  however,  they  could  not  obtain  for 
themselves.  Their  opponents,  too  much  in  the  spirit  of  those 
who  follow  them  in  our  own  day,  were  disposed  to  grant  no 
toleration  :  they  proposed  a  new  test,  and  endeavoured  to 
exact  from  all  the  clergy  in  the  kingdom  a  pledge,  that  they 
would  never  receive  nor  practise  any  of  the  obnoxious  doc- 
trines and  rites.  Such  tyrannical  violence,  which  condemned 
antecedently  to  examination,  defeated  itself,  and  served  to 
awaken  attention  to  those  very  subjects  which  it  was  intended 
i  to  suppress.  The  conflict  for  a  time  was  fierce,  but  the  op- 
posing parties  at  last  came  to  an  adjustment,  guaranteeing  to 
each  other  that  liberty  which  it  would  have  been  happy  for 
them  had  they  granted"  from  the  first3." 

1732. — This  concordate  happily  put  an  end  to  the  absurd 

1  Ecclesiastical  History,  ii.  647,  Note. 

J  Letter  from   Bishop   Freebairn  to   Bishop  Ochterlonie,  dated  17th  July, 
1732,  cited  by  Sievewright,  Principles,  &c.  p.  285. 
3  Communion  Office  Vindicated,  pp.  32,  33. 
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college  party  as  bishops  at  large,  which  began  in  a  supposed 
political  necessity,  kept  the  church  in  confusion  and  animosity, 
and,  if  it  had  continued  much  longer,  would  have  ended  in  a 
formal  schism.  Perhaps  that  which  prevented  such  a  calamity 
was  the  firm  adherence  of  the  inferior  clergy  to  the  primitive 
model,  the  great  majority,  if  not  the  whole,  of  whom,  would 
have  preserved  their  allegiance  to  their  diocesan  bishops.  The 
bishops  of  Glasgow,  Duncan ;  of  Fife,  Rose  ;  and  of  Moray, 
Dunbar,  signed  the  concordate  when  it  was  sent  to  them  in  the 
course  of  this  year ;  and  bishop  Gadderar,  of  Aberdeen,  signed 
it  at  Old  Aberdeen  on  the  13th  of  May1. 

The  Assembly  met  on  the  4th  of  May,  and  the  marquis  of 
Lothian  sat  as  commissioner.  On  the  15th  they  passed  an  act 
"  anent  the  method  of  planting  vacant  churches,"  to  come 
into  operation  "  until  it  shall  please  God  in  his  providence  to 
relieve  this  church  from  the  grievances  arising  from  the  act  re- 
storing patronages2."  But  when  the  patron  allowed  the  time 
to  elapse,  the  elders  and  heritors  of  the  parish,  who  were  often 
episcopalians,  had  the  power  of  choosing  and  presenting  a 
minister ;  and  it  seems  the  Assembly  was  very  despotic  in  en- 
forcing these  settlements.  They  refused  dissentients  the  privi- 
lege of  petitioning,  and  therefore  "  a  doctrinal  testimony  from 
the  pulpit  was  now  the  only  means  by  which  ministers  could 
exonerate  themselves  in  communion  with  the  established 
church;  and  of  this  also  they  were  deprived3."  This  des- 
potism of  the  Assembly  occasioned  a  large  and  most  formida- 
ble schism  from  the  kirk,  known  by  the  name  of  the  Secession. 
At  the  meeting  of  the  synod  of  Perth  at  Stirling  in  October, 
Mr.  Ebenezer  Erskine,  one  of  the  ministers  of  Stirling, 
was  appointed  to  preach  ad  ministros.  He  took  up  his 
testimony,  and  inveighed  against  the  defections  of  the  times, 
but  particularly  against  the  late  act  of  Assembly,  and  the  violent 
consequent  settlements.  For  these  freedoms  the  synod  re- 
buked him  ;  but  against  their  sentence  Erskine  protested,  and 
appealed  to  the  Assembly  ;  and  twelve  of  the  ministers  of  this 
synod  adhered  to  his  protest4. 

1733. — BrsHOP  Gadderar  died  at  Aberdeen  in  the  month  of 
February.  Mr.  Cheyne,  citing  the  words  of  bishop  Gerard, 
says,  "He  was  buried  very  decently  [i.  e.  respectably],  and 
with  some  solemnity,  in  bishop  Scougal's  grave  ;  and  the 
Sunday  after,  our  worthy  people  in  these  towns  [Old  and  New 

1  Ecclesiastical  History,  ii.  C47.  *'  Arts  of  Assembly,  p.  620-21. 

3  Testimony  of  Associate  Synod  of  Original  Seceders,  47.  '   Ibid.  1". 
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Aberdeen]  made  such  a  liberal  and  frank  oblation  as  payed 
his  little  debt,  and  cleared  the  charges  of  his  funeral 1."  He 
used  the  communion  office  as  it  stands  in  the  Scottish  prayer- 
book  of  1637,  and  had  some  hundred  copies  printed  for  the 
use  of  his  diocese  ;  but  he  cast  it  into  the  order  in  which  it  is 
now  used,  by  marking  the  order  on  the  back  of  the  title-page 
with  a  pen  for  his  own  and  his  clergy's  direction,  and  several 
of  the  laity  followed  their  example.  So  that  the  Scottish 
communion  office,  as  we  have  it  now,  may  be  traced  back  to  the 
year  1723,  when  this  worthy  prelate,  of  blessed  memory,  was 
elected  bishop  of  Aberdeen.  "  Bishop  Gadderar,  in  arranging 
the  communion  office  for  his  own  diocese,  violated  no  law  of 
the  church,  either  general  or  provincial ;  no  liturgy  was  pre- 
scribed by  canon ;  he  neither  transgressed  the  just  grounds 
of  his  own  authority,  nor  departed  from  the  analogy  of  faith, 
nor  innovated  upon  the  catholic  forms  of  worship,  but  rather 
restored  what  the  hand  of  modern  innovation  had  in  a  measure 
defaced.  In  this  affair  the  good  bishop  acted  for  himself 
alone  and  his  own  diocese  ;  he  did  not  even  enjoin  the  use  of 
it  upon  his  own  clergy,  much  less  endeavour  to  impose  it  upon 
other  bishops.  Yet  in  a  few  years  his  revision  of  the  office 
found  its  way  into  general  use ;  the  doctrines  which  he 
witnessed  spread,  and  when  the  influences  which  had  raised 
up  an  adverse  or  anti-catholic  party  ceased,  and  the  voice 
of  the  church  was  permitted  to  be  heard,  men  of  higher  and 
sounder  views  were  elevated  to  the  episcopate,  and  the 
office  which  had  been  at  first  the  liturgy  of  one  diocese,  be- 
came the  '  communion-office  for  the  use  of  the  church  of  Scot- 
land V  " 

The  Assembly  met  on  the  3d  of  May,  and  the  marquis  of 
Lothian  was  sent  down  as  the  commissioner.  The  affair  of 
Erskine  came  before  the  meeting,  when  an  act  was  passed  "  for 
preserving  the  subordination  of  the  judicatories  of  the  church, 
and  good  order  therein ;"  in  which  the  sentence  of  the  synod 
of  Stirling  was  approved,  and  a  rebuke  and  admonition  were 
ordered  to  be  pronounced  against  the  appellant 3.  Against  this 
sentence  Mr.  Erskine  and  his  adherents  again  protested,  assert- 
ing their  liberty  to  preach  the  same  truths,  and  to  testify  against 
the  same  or  the  like  defections  upon  all  proper  occasions.  The 
protesting  brethren  refused  submission  to  the  Assembly's  re- 
buke as  being  an  undue  restraint  upon  ministerial  freedom; 

1  Cheyne's  Vindication,  27.  •  Ibid.  26-30. 

8  Act  v.  Session  10. 
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and  presented  a  protest  to  the  Assembly,  which  that  court  re- 
fused to  receive,  but  which  the  brethren  laid  on  the  table,  and 
retired.  A  member  afterwards  accidentally  took  up  the  protest, 
read  it,  and  called  the  attention  of  the  court  to  its  contents. 
The  Assembly  declared  it  an  insult  to  the  court,  and  a  com- 
mittee was  appointed  to  communicate  with  the  offenders.  The 
committee  reported  that  the  brethren  continued  fully  resolved 
to  adhere  to  their  protest.  They  were  cited  to  the  bar,  and, 
without  permitting  the  offenders  to  speak,  the  Assembly,  by  a 
great  majority,  ordained  "  that  the  brethren  should  appear  be- 
fore the  commission  in  August  next,  and  then  shew  their 
sorrow  for  their  conduct  and  misbehaviour  in  offering  to  pro- 
test, and  in  giving  in  to  this  Assembly  the  paper  by  them 
subscribed;  and  that  they  then  retract  the  same1."  In  case 
they  should  refuse  to  retract,  &c.  the  commission  was  em- 
powered and  appointed  to  suspend  them  from  the  exercise  of 
their  ministry.  And  if  they  continued  obstinate,  the  commis- 
sion was  instructed  to  proceed  to  a  higher  censure.  Against 
this  sentence  the  four  brethren  requested  leave  to  read  a  com- 
plaint and  declaration  ;  but  the  Assembly  peremptorily  refused 
to  hear  it,  and  therefore  they  laid  it  on  the  table  and  left  the  bar. 
No  change  having  taken  place  in  the  resolution  of  the  four  bre- 
thren, the  commission  suspended  them  in  August,  when  the  bre- 
thren again  protested.  In  November,  a  committee  that  had  been 
appointed  to  interrogate  them  reported  that  the  brethren  had 
exercised  all  the  parts  of  their  ministerial  office  as  if  they  had 
not  been  under  censure,  and  that  they  had  declared  their  reso- 
lution to  continue  of  the  same  mind  as  formerly.  Although 
many  presbyteries  and  private  parties  petitioned  the  commis- 
sion to  suspend  their  judgment  till  March,  1734,  yet  they  de- 
termined to  proceed  to  the  higher  censure ;  and  accordingly 
pronounced  the  following  sentence.  The  commission  "  did 
and  do  loose  the  relation  of  Mr.  Ebenezer  Erskine"  and  his 
associates,  "  to  their  respective  charges  ;  and  do  declare  them 
no  longer  ministers  of  this  church  :  and  do  hereby  prohibit  all 
ministers  of  this  church  to  employ  them,  or  any  of  them,  in 
any  ministerial  function.  And  the  commission  do  declare  their 
churches  vacant  from  and  after  this  sentence 2." 

The  associated  brethren,  who  were  now  by  new  adhe- 
sions increased  to  seven,  protested  that,  notwithstanding  this 
sentence,  their  pastoral  relation  should  be  held  and  reputed 
firm  and  valid  :  "  That  notwithstanding  our  being  cast  out 

1  Acts  of  Assembly,  p.  625.  2  Gibbs'  Display. 
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from  ministerial  communion  with  the  established  church  of 
Scotland,  we  still  hold  communion  with  all  and  every  one  who 
desire  with  us  to  adhere  to  the  principles  of  the  true  presby- 
terian  covenanted  church  of  Scotland,  in  her  doctrine,  worship, 
government,  and  discipline ;  and  particularly  with  every  one 
who  is  groaning  under  the  evils,  and  who  are  affected  with  the 
grievances  we  have  been  complaining  of,  who  are  iu  their 
several  spheres  wrestling  against  the  same.  But  in  regard 
that  the  prevailing  party  in  this  established  church,  who  have 
now  cast  us  out  from  ministerial  communion  with  them,  are 
now  carrying  on  a  course  of  defection  from  our  reformed  and 
covenanted  principles,  particularly  are  suppressing  freedom 
and  faithfulness  in  testifying  against  the  present  blackslidings 
of  the  church,  and  inflicting  censures  on  ministers  for  witness- 
ing by  protestations  and  otherwise  against  the  same  ;  there- 
fore we  do,  for  these  and  many  other  weighty  reasons,  to  be 
laid  open  in  due  time,  protest  that  we  are  obliged  to  make  a 
secession  from  them,  and  that  we  can  have  no  ministerial 
communion  with  them,  till  they  see  their  sins  and  mistakes, 
and  amend  them.  And  we  hereby  appeal  unto  the  first, 
free,  faithful,  and  reforming  General  Assembly  of  the 
church  of  Scotland."  Signed  by  the  brethren.  On  the  6th 
of  December,  the  seven  brethren  met  at  Gairney-bridge,  near 
Kinross,  and  constituted  themselves  a  separate  presbytery,  and 
assumed  the  denomination  of  the  Associate  Presbytery  1, 

By  a  mandate  from  the  bishops,  the  clergy  of  the  diocese 
of  Aberdeen  met  at  Old  Meldrum,  a  town  in  that  diocese,  about 
eighteen  miles  northwestward  of  that  city,  on  the  5th  of  June, 
for  the  purpose  of  electing  a  successor  to  the  late  bishop  Gad- 
derar ;  and  their  choice  fell  upon  Mr.  William  Dunbar,  bishop 
of  Moray.  Bishop  Dunbar  accepted  the  charge  of  the  diocese 
of  Aberdeen,  and  soon  after  resigned  the  bishoprick  of  Moray2. 
Bishop  Duncan  of  Glasgow  died  in  that  city  in  the  month  of 
January ;  and  bishop  Rose  died  at  Cupar  in  Fife,  in  the 
month  of  June.  The  clergy  of  the  diocese  of  Fife  almost  im- 
mediately elected  bishop  Keith  to  be  their  diocesan,  and  he 
assumed  the  administration  of  that  diocese. 

Bishop  Lumsden  was  exceedingly  displeased  at  the  elec- 
tion of  bishop  Freebairn  to  the  office  of  Primus ;  for  he  in 
common  with  others  thought  that  the  bishops  of  Edinburgh 
were  vice-metropolitans  during  the  vacancy  of  the  see  of  St. 

1  Gibbs'  Display. — Testimony  of  the  Associate  Synod  of  Orignal  Seceders. — 
Brown's  Historical  Account  of  the  Rise  and  Progress  of  the  Secession. — Wil- 
liso.i's  Testimony. — Author's  Book  of  the  Constitution. 

3  MS.  Memoirs,  31. 
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Andrews.  He  never  acted  cordially  with  his  brethren ;  but 
rather  attempted  to  act  independently  of  their  advice.  They 
were  in  consequence  much  displeased,  and  were  resolved  to 
expostulate  with  him.  For  tins  purpose,  bishop  Freebairn, 
the  Primus,  summoned  all  the  bishops  to  meet  in  Edinburgh 
on  the  19th  of  June.  But  it  pleased  God  to  remove  bishop 
Lumsden  on  the  morning  of  the  very  day  of  the  meeting ; 
by  which  event  whatever  misunderstanding  might  have  arisen 
among  them  was  prevented. 

The  untoward  disputes  that  had  taken  place  among  the 
Scottish  prelates  arose    entirely  from  the    influence    of  Mr. 
Lockhart  over  the  clergy,  who  had  been  so  long  subjected  to 
the  weight  of  the  Regale,  that  they  did  not  imagine  it  possible 
for  a  church  to  exist  without  it.      Lockhart  had  so  many 
schemes  in  hand  for  the  restoration  of  the  exiled  family,  that 
he  himself  never  doubted  that  James  would  eventually  be 
firmly  seated  on  the  throne  of  his  ancestors.     He  communi- 
cated this  spirit  to  the  clergy,  nothing  loath,  and  they  were 
buoyed  up  with  the  hopes  with  which  he  fed  them  ;  conse- 
quently they  thought  it  would  be  highly  indecorous  for  them 
to  possess  bishopricks  which  they  imagined  could  only  be  con- 
ferred on  them  by  conge  oVelire.     No  sooner,  however,  did  the 
government   intercept   Lockhart's    correspondence   with  the 
Exile,  and  had  set  those  springes  to  catch  that  agile  gentleman 
that  obliged  him  to  make  his  escape  beyond  sea,  than  abetter 
spirit  began  to  manifest  itself  among  the  bishops.     The  con- 
cordate  was  the  result.      The  wild,  un catholic  college  scheme 
was  broken  up  for  ever ;  the  bishops  "  at  large"  became  bishops 
of  dioceses,  they  possessed  jurisdiction,  and  each  became  the 
shepherd  of  an  allotted  portion  of  the  scattered  flock  of  Christ. 
Such  in  some  measure  was  the  effect,  under  God,  of  bishop 
Gadderar's  firmness,  and  his  "  stern  and  fearless  integrity." 
But  although  the  system  of  a  college  of  bishops  was  uncatholic, 
and  unprecedented  in  the  universal  church,  yet  these  bishops 
at  large  were  duly  consecrated,  and  held  a  part  of  that  one 
episcopate  which  overspreads  the  whole  earth.      May  our 
offences,  and  the  offences  of  our  forefathers,  be  blotted  out  of 
the  book  of  His  remembrance  !  seeing  they  were  compassed 
with  infirmity,  having  their  treasure  in  earthen  vessels.    Being 
men  of  like  passions  with  ourselves,  they  suffered  themselves 
to  be  deceived  by  the  cunning  craftiness  whereby  Lockhart 
tempted  them  with  visionary  prospects  of  the  kingdoms  of  this 
world  and  with  the  glory  of  them. 
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1733. — A  synod  —  Freebairn    elected    bishop    of  Edinburgh  —  some  rules  and 
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1733.  —  Notwithstanding  the  death  of  the  bishop  of 
Edinburgh,  the  synod  was  held  on  the  day  appointed.  There 
were  present  the  bishops  Freebairn,  Ochterlonie,  Rattray, 
Gillan,  and  Keith.  "  Bishop  Dunbar  sent  an  excuse1."  The 
first  transaction  was  to  direct  the  clergy  of  Edinburgh  to  elect 
a  successor  to  their  deceased  bishop ;  but  they  replied,  "  it 
was  too  precipitate  to  set  about  so  weighty  an  affair  so  very 
soon  after  his  death.  Great  clamour  and  noise,  they  said, 
were  raised  about  bishop  Millar's  election,  and  therefore  they 
thought  it  not  prudent  to  give  any  ground  for  fresh  misrepre- 
sentation. To  which  bishop  Rattray  replied,  in  the  name  of 
his  brethren,  "  That  since  the  bishops  were  in  town,  a  mandate 
could  be  easily  given  by  the  primus  to  warrant  the  election  ; 
whereas  if  they  should  leave  the  city,  they  lie  far  scattered 
from  one  another,  and  could  not  so  readily  advise  a  thing  of 
this  nature  as  when  met  together."  The  clergy  agreed  to 
make  an  election ;  and  the  primus  immediately  issued  his  man- 
date for  the  election  to  be  on  the  28th  of  the  same  month.    On 

1  MS.  Memoirs. 
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that  clay  the  presbyters  unanimously  elected  bishop  Freebairn, 
the  primus,  to  be  their  diocesan  ;  and  on  its  intimation  to  the 
synod,  the  bishops  immediately  confirmed  the  election.  "  So 
that  the  same  person  whom  they  had  chosen  their  primus,  with 
illimited  powers  of  consecrating  and  presiding,  is  now,  as 
bishop  of  Edinburgh,  vice-metropolitan1." 

The  author  of  the  Memoirs  proceeds  : — "  It  was  thought 
that  by  this  election  peace  was  rivetted,  and  that  all  heats  and 
factions  would  cease.  But  some  persons,  like  the  salamander, 
must  be  always  in  the  fire.  While  bishop  Keith  was  a  pres- 
byter, yea,  some  time  after  his  consecration,  he  has  been  often 
heard  to  say,  there  never  would  be  peace  among  the  presby- 
ters in  Edinburgh  so  long  as  there  were  any  other  bishops  re- 
siding among  them  but  their  own  proper  bishop,  and  that  the 
bishop  of  Edinburgh  ought  to  discharge  them  from  his  dio- 
cese. This  appeared  evident  from  his  own  practice,  for  when 
there  was  no  other  bishop  residing  in  Edinburgh  except  him- 
self and  bishop  Gillan,  it  is  well  known  what  heats  and  fac- 
tions they  kept  up,  especially  in  Mr.  Maben's  affair.  At  this 
meeting  the  bishops  agreed  on  four  articles  [as  follows]  relat- 
ing to  the  conduct  of  the  presbyters;  they  are  not  called 
canons,  and  I  know  not  what  to  call  them  ;  it  is  no  matter,  for 
they  were  never  observed2." 

"  I.  The  bishops  of  the  church,  taking  into  their  serious  con- 
sideration the  desolate  state  and  condition  of  many  places  in 
the  country,  for  want  of  clergymen  to  minister  in  holy  things, 
and  that  no  other  method  casts  up  for  the  immediate  supply 
of  the  country  but  by  temporary  missions  from  the  city  of 
Edinburgh,  until  the  vacant  congregations  can  be  otherwise 
provided,  have  thought  fit  that  no  single  meeting-houses  shall 
be  allowed  within  the  city  of  Edinburgh  or  town  of  Leith 
after  the  term  of  Whitsunday  1734  [25th  of  May],  that  so, 
after  that  term,  ministers  may  be  more  easily  spared  to  go  into 
the  country,  be  south  of  the  river  Tay,  for  the  space  of  one, 
two,  or  three  months,  according  to  lot ;  and  every  minister 
who  goes  into  the  country  from  the  city  of  Edinburgh  (out  of 
which  mission,  the  bishops  residing  and  keeping  meeting-houses 
there  are  excepted)  shall  not  only  have  the  emoluments  of 
his  own  meeting-house  preserved  to  him,  and  his  charge  there- 
in supplied  during  his  mission,  but  shall  likewise  receive  a 
proportional  share  of  the  emoluments  of  the  place  in  the  coun- 
try where  he  goeth  to  supply  ;  and  if  any  presbyter  happen  to 

1  MS.  Memoirs,  32.  -  Ibid.  32,  33. 
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be  refractory,  he  shall  be  deprived  of  all  office  and  charge 
within  the  city  of  Edinburgh  and  town  of  Leith. 

II.  In  order  to  prevent  irregular  marriages,  we  earnestly 
recommend  proclamation  of  banns  to  be  made  in  the  parish 
churches,  and  do  appoint  that  the  certificate  of  the  banns  be 
produced  to  the  bishop  of  the  place  by  one  friend,  at  least, 
of  both  parties  intending  to  be  married,  that  they  may  likewise 
obtain  a  license  to  some  presbyter  to  join  the  persons  in  holy 
matrimony ;  without  which  license  no  presbyter  whatsoever 
shall  be  at  freedom  to  proceed  in  the  marriage. 

III.  The  person  that  dilates  a  clergyman  for  an  irregular 
marriage  to  his  bishop,  must  take  upon  him  to  make  good  the 
accusation,  either  by  producing  the  marriage  lines  or  by  com- 
petent witnesses.  If  the  accuser  be  a  clergyman,  and  shall 
not  make  out  the  accusation  brought  by  him  against  his  bro- 
ther, he  shall  be  censured  by  the  bishop  ;  and  this  and  all 
other  processes  are  hereby  declared  to  proceed  before  the 
bishop  alone,  or  if  he  shall  be  pleased  to  take  the  advice  of 
four  or  five  presbyters  whom  he  shall  think  fit  to  choose ;  and 
all  processes  before  any  bishop  are  declared  to  be  in  writing, 
and  each  page  to  be  subscribed  by  the  clerk,  and  every  pan- 
nel  to  have  all  he  desires,  without  exception,  in  the  process. 

IV.  To  strengthen  the  discipline  in  the  hands  of  minis- 
ters, it  is  appointed  that  no  minister  of  any  episcopal  con- 
gregation within  this  national  church  shall  accept  any  per- 
son into  his  congregation  from  another,  without  a  sufficient 
testimonial  from  his  former  minister  of  his  good  and  christian 
behaviour  during  his  retaining  to  him  ;  and  that  the  minister 
transgressing  this  order  shall  be  censured  for  the  first  fault,  at 
the  discretion  of  the  bishop ;  and  if  he  fall  into  a  second 
fault,  he  shall  be  suspended. — Sic  subscribitur,  D.  Freebairn, 
bishop ;  John  Ochterlonie,  bishop  ;  A.  Rattray,  bishop ; 
John  Gillan,  bishop;  Robert  Keith,  bishop1. 

1734. — In  the  month  of  March,  the  primate  wrote  to 
bishops  Rattray,  Dunbar,  Gillan,  and  Keith,  that  the  affairs 
of  the  church  required  that  there  should  be  an  episcopal 
synod  held,  but  that  he  would  not  fix  the  meeting  until  he 
knew  what  time  would  best  suit  their  convenience.  Bishop 
Dunbar,  in  reply  to  this  circular,  wrote,  "  That  his  age  and 
infirmities  would  not  allow  him  to  travel  so  far  till  after  Tri- 
nity Sunday."  On  receipt  of  bishop  Dunbar's  letter,  the 
primate  altered  the  date  of  the  meeting  to  the  third  day  of 

1  MS.  Memoirs,  App.  p.  G7-69. 
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July l.  Mr.  Skinner  says,  that  bishop  Freebairn  "  still  retained 
a  tincture  of  the  old  political  leaven,  and  attachment  to  esta- 
blished forms  ;  and  having,  by  means  of  his  son,  who  was  in 
great  favour  abroad,  got  hold  of  some  papers  which  he  was 
fond  of,  he  called  a  meeting  of  all  the  bishops  in  1734  ;  but 
they  suspecting  the  design,  and  not  choosing  to  be  longer  en- 
tangled with  any  thing  of  that  nature,  declined  the  meeting, 
and  would  not  so  much  as  look  at  his  papers,  when  young 
Freebairn  offered  a  private  sight  of  them2."  Wheu  bishop 
Keith  received  the  primate's  intimation  that  he  had  changed 
the  day  of  meeting,  "  he  resolves  to  baulk  it,  and  procures 
proxies  from  bishops  Rattray  and  Dunbar  to  give  in  declina- 
tures in  their  names  against  the  meeting  ;  which  he  does,  and 
joins  with  them  his  own  declinature  ;  bishop  Gillan  giving 
likewise  his,  alleging,  that  though  they  had  made  him  pri- 
mus, with  a  power  of  convocating  his  brethren,  yet  it  was 
only  when  they  desired  him."  However,  continues  my  author, 
"  lie  has  clear  eyes  who  can  see  this  in  the  articles  of  peace 
they  all  had  signed  on  December  31st,  1731.  But  this  short- 
lived peace  must  be  at  an  end3." 

1735. — The  bishop  of  Dunblane,  Mr.  Gillan,  died  on  the 
3d  of  January.  He  was  a  man  of  great  learning,  and  an  emi- 
nent preacher.  He  wrote  the  Life  of  Bishop  Sage,  including 
Remarks  on  Sir  James  Dalrymple's  Historical  Collections ; 
and  a  Vindication  of  the  Fundamental  Charter  of  Presby- 
tery. On  the  18th  of  March  the  clergy  of  Dunblane  met  to- 
gether, and  chose  Mr.  Robert  White,  presbyter  at  Cupar  in 
Fife,  to  be  their  bishop,  and  addressed  letters  to  the  bishops, 
requesting  them  to  consecrate  this  most  worthy  priest,  now  the 
elect  of  Dunblane.  The  bishops  Rattray,  Dunbar,  and  Keith, 
requested  the  primate  to  call  a  meeting  for  consecrating  Mr. 
White.  My  author  rather  uncharitably  asserts,  that  their  de- 
clinatures to  the  former  synod  "  were,  no  doubt,  designed  to 
prevent  the  primus  from  calling  any  other  meeting,  that  they 
might  have  the  sole  direction  of  ecclesiastical  affairs  in  their 
own  power.  I  do  think  they  concluded  that  the  bishop  of 
Edinburgh,  being  dissatisfied  with  their  declinatures,  would 
not  call  a  meeting  at  their  desire ;  for  the  three  bishops,  Rat- 
tray, Dunbar,  and  Keith,  sent  each  of  them  a  letter  to  the 
primus  to  call  a  meeting  as  soon  after  Penticost  [Whitsunday] 
1735  as  possible,  in  order  to  consecrate  Mr.  Robert  White  to 
take  inspection  of  the  district  of  Dunblane.  .  .  .  The  primus, 
not  doubting  but  that  they  were  dissatisfied  with  their  former 

1  MS.  Memoirs,  33.         !  Ecclesiast.  Hist.  ii.  648.         3  MS.  Memoirs,  33. 
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declinatures,  indicted  a  meeting  at  Edinburgh  on  the  18th 
day  of  June,  and  timeously  advertised  them  all  of  it ;  which 
I  am  apt  to  think  did  not  a  little  surprise  them,  for  they  had 
agreed  to  meet  by  themselves  by-north  Tay,  in  Angus,  to 
which  meeting  bishop  Keith  set  out  in  a  few  days  after  he  was 
acquainted  by  the  primus  of  his  having  called  a  meeting  on 
the  18th  of  June,  and  bishop  Dunbar  did  not  leave  his  own 
house,  in  Peterhead,  till  that  very  day,  the  18th  of  June,  when 
he  should  have  been  in  Edinburgh,  and  came  to  bishops  Rat- 
tray and  Keith  in  Angus  [Forfarshire]  1."  But  being  apprised, 
says  Mr.  Skinner,  "  by  undoubted  information,  that  though 
the  primate  consented  to  call  the  meeting,  he  had  no  iuten- 
tion  to  forward  the^consecration,  but  only  to  lay  before  them 
his  son's  foreign  papers,  which  they  were  still  determined  not 
to  meddle  with,  they  wisely  resolved  not  to  meet  with  him  at 
Edinburgh,  except  for  the  sole  purpose  of  the  proposed  con- 
secration ;  and  being  now  the  majority  who,  by  the. late  agree- 
ment, and  by  bishop  Fairbairn's  own  repeated  acknowledg- 
ments, had  the  administration  in  their  hands,  they  called  Mr. 
White  to  attend  them  at  Carsebank,  near  Forfar,  and  conse- 
crated him  there  on  the  14th  [should  be  24th]  of  June,  1735  V 
"  And  these  three,"  bishops  Rattray,  Dunbar,  and  Keith, 
"  did,  on  the  24th  of  June,  at  Carsebank,  consecrate  Mr. 
Robert  White,  after  having  received  protestations  against  his 
consecration  from  their  primus  and  bishop  Ochterlonie3." 

"  This  unaccountable  conduct  of  the  three  bishops  was 
very  surprising ;  as,  indeed,  several  other  steps  of  their  con- 
duct were,  all  which  were  fully  set  forth  in  a  long  and  strong 
paper  called  '  The  Admonition  and  Remonstrance  of  the 
Bishop  of  Edinburgh ;'  a  subscribed  copy  of  which  was  sent 
to  each  of  these  three4."  Mr.  Skinner  says,  that  this  "  warm 
remonstrance  was  properly  answered  by  the  other  side;  and 
some  other  differences  ensued,  at  the  instigation  of  bishop 
Ochterlonie,  who  still  sought  to  keep  up  the  division5."  In 
the  appendix  to  a  small  book  by  one  Sievewright,  it  is  stated 
that  bishop  White  was  consecrated  "  because  he  was  a 
fiery  Usage-man,  and  a  violent  stickler  against  the  English 
communion  office  ;  and  so  a  proper  tool  for  their  work6."  In 
the  work  itself,  Sievewright  says,  that  "  this  mock  consecra- 
tion was  performed  in  the  meeting-house  of  Mr.  David  Guth- 

1  MS.  Memoirs,  33,  34. 

2  This  consecration  is  also  attested  in  Prim.  Truth  and  Order,  App.  522. — 
List,  &c.  p.  38.— Perceval's  Apology,  254. — Keith's  Cat.  547. 

3  MS.  Memoirs. — Eccles.  Hist.  ii.  449.         4  MS.  Memoirs         5  Hist.ii.  649. 
6  Sievewright's  Principles,  &c.  App.  314. 
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rie,  about  a  mile  to  the  eastward  of  Forfar,  upon  Tuesday, 
the  24th  of  June J  ;"  being  the  festival  of  the  nativity  of  St. 
John  the  Baptist.  This  gentleman  proceeds, — "  After  pro- 
moting Mr.  White,  the  usagers  acted  more  openly,  as  I  have 
hinted ;  but  to  smooth  the  two  old  bishops  [Freebairn  and 
Ochterlonie],  Mr.  Dunbar  (no  doubt  instructed  by  his  bre- 
thren) proposed  some  overtures  of  accommodation  to  them,  in 
harvest  that  same  year,  1735,  which  were  rejected.  The  first 
and  chief  of  these  was,  '  That  every  minister  shall  be  left  to 
his  own  freedom  to  bring  in  the  ancient  usages  or  not,  as  he 
thinks  fit ;'  but  this  had  too  much  in  it  of  the  appearance  of 
an  insulting  banter,  for  the  old  resolute  men  to  give  ear  to  it, 
and  so  had  no  other  effect  but  to  poison  the  old  wound  still 
more  and  more2." 

1736. — After  waiting  for  several  years,  and  finding  that 
the  established  courts  were  still  proceeding  in  the  same  course 
that  had  caused  the  Secession ;  and,  at  the  same  time,  that 
they  were  most  inconsistently  making  declarations  against  the 
intrusion  of  ministers  upon  congregations  that  were  reluctant 
to  receive  them,  they  were  sanctioning  such  intrusions  by  their 
own  decisions  ;  the  associated  ministers,  who  were  now  deno- 
minated seceders,  resolved,  without  farther  delay,  "  to  act  in 
a  judicative  capacity,  by  granting  the  dispensation  of  divine 
ordinances  to  such  as  applied  for  it — settling  the  terms  of  their 
fellowship — and  a-serting  the  genuine  pi-inciples  and  attain- 
ments of  the  church  of  Scotland."  They  published  a  judi- 
cial testimony  to  the  principles  and  attainments  of  the  church 
of  Scotland  ;  an  enlargement  of  their  Testimony  on  the  head 
of  the  doctrine  of  grace.  They  renewed  the  covenants,  and 
enjoined  that  all  who  were  admitted  to  the  ministry  should 
previously  take  the  oath  of  the  covenant ;  which  was  not  law- 
ful for  the  established  kirk  to  do3. 

1737. — The  primate  sent  a  mandate  to  the  clergy  of  the 
dioceses  of  Moray  and  Ross,  to  elect  one  of  their  number  to 
succeed  to  bishop  Dunbar.  On  the  7th  day  of  July  the  clergy 
of  these  two  dioceses  met  together  accordingly,  in  the  city  of 
Elgin,  and  elected  the  rev.  George  Hay,  minister  of  the  re- 
formed catholic  chapel  at  NewDervie,orDaviot,  in  Nairnshire, 
in  the  diocese  of  Moray.  Mr.  Hay  was  never  consecrated,  be- 
cause he  was  disposed  to  have  revived  the  uncatholic  scheme  of 
the  college  of  "  bishops  at  large."  He  was,  therefore,  very  ac- 
ceptable to  the  primate  and  to  bishop  Ochterlonie ;  but  the 

1  Sievewright's  Principles,  &c.  App.  287.  •  Ibid.  290. 

3  Testimony  of  Orig.  Seceders,  50. 
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former  could  never  prevail  on  bishops  Rattray,  Dunbar,  and 
Keith,  to  assist  him  in  the  consecration l.  Bishop  Ochterlonie 
was  so  anxious  to  increase  the  number  of  the  bishops  at  large, 
that  he  urged  the  primate  "  to  consecrate  Mr.  Hay  by  them- 
selves (two)  in  their  necessitous  case  ;"  and  also  "  the  first  can- 
didates they  could  procure  for  episcopal  consecration.  But 
Freebairn  declined  the  proposal.  Neither  would  any  of  the 
candidates  themselves,  viz.  Messieurs  Hay,  Harper,  Auchen- 
leck,  and  Oglevie,  be  consecrated  by  two2." 

The  spirit  of  discord  seems  at  this  time  to  have  been  pecu- 
liarly at  work  in  Scotland.  The  church  was  divided  within 
herself,  and  the  establishment  was  rent  in  twain  by  a  most  for- 
midable secession,  which  increased  every  year.  A  number  of 
ministers  presented  a  petition  to  the  Assembly,  begging  that 
court  to  address  the  king  and  parliament  against  several 
grievances  of  which  they  complained,  but  especially  against 
"  the  toleration  established  in  Scotland,  whereby  error,  su- 
perstition, and  profaneness,  are  greatly  encouraged,  and 
church  discipline  —  the  establishment  of  patronages  —  the 
not  received  addresses  from  this  church  to  the  House  of 
Peers,  because  not  directed  to  the  lords  spiritual — the 
introducing  a  new  form  of  swearing  by  laying  the  hands 
upon  and  kissing  the  gospels3."  Notwithstanding  all  "the 
awful  rebukes"  that,  Willison  says,  the  kirk  experienced  at 
this  time,  "  she  neither  amended  her  ways  and  doings,  nor 
turned  to  the  Lord  ;  wherefore  we  find  the  hand  of  the  Lord 
stretched  out  against  her  still,  and  a  new  sharp  trial  carved  out 
for  her  from  an  airth  [point  of  the  compass]  that  none  could 
have  expected."  This  sharp  trial  was  the  Porteous  mob,  so 
beautifully  and  correctly  described  by  Sir  Walter  Scott,  in  his 
tale  of  the  Heart  of  Midlothian,  and  to  which  T  refer  my 
readers  for  the  particulars.  The  ringleaders  of  this  mob 
could  never  be  discovered  either  then  or  since.  The  govern- 
ment took  an  extraordinary  method  to  discover  them,  by  com- 
pelling the  established  ministers  to  read  a  proclamation  from 
their  pulpits  every  Sunday  during  a  whole  year.  The  penalty 
for  disobedience  was,  "  that  they  shall  be  declared  incapable 
of  sitting  or  voting  in  any  church  judicatory  ;"  and  this  was 
to  be  executed  against  them  by  the  civil  judges4.  This  was 
most  obnoxious  to  the  ministers,  for  they  considered  that  the 
penalty  was  properly  an  ecclesiastical  censure,  and  the  civil 
magistrate  taking  it  into  his  own  hands,  they  called  an  assump- 

1  MS.  Memoirs,  35.  2  Sievewright's  Principles,  289,  290. 

3  Willison's  Testimony,  67.  4  Ibid.  93,  64. 
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tion  of  the  power  of  the  keys,  and  a  manifest  encroachment 
on  the  headship  of  Christ.  It  was  to  divest  the  ministers, 
they  said,  of  the  power  of  church  government  and  discipline, 
"  which  is  as  essential  to  their  office  as  preaching  or  dispens- 
ing the  sacrament1."  To  be  sure  it  was.  It  is  scarcely  credi- 
ble, says  Mr.  Skinner,  "  what  a  ferment  this  raised  among 
them.  All,  in  one  voice,  cried  out  against  it,  as  a  most  flagrant 
encroachment  on  the  church.  But  though  they  were  all  of 
one  mind  in  condemning  this  injunction,  they  differed  in  their 
practice  about  it.  Some,  for  fear,  read  the  proclamation  as 
required,  though  with  great  reluctance,  and  not  without  much 
scruple  ;  some  shifted  the  reading  of  it  from  themselves,  and 
put  it  upon  their  precentors ;  and  a  great  number  paid  no 
regard  to  it  at  all,  and  would  neither  read  it  from  their 
pulpits  nor  allow  it  to  be  read  in  their  kirks  in  any  shape.2" 
This  is  only  retributive  justice  on  the  kirk  for  their  having 
procured  a  proclamation  at  the  Revolution,  to  be  a  snare  to  the 
clergy,  and  to  be  the  means  of  turning  them  out  of  their  livings. 
Had  they  universally  refused  to  have  read  it,  the  kirk  would 
have  been  at  an  end  ;  there  would  have  been  no  more  assem- 
blies, presbyteries,  nor  even  kirk  sessions.  Talk  of  erasti- 
anism  !  But  as  it  was,  it  emptied  a  good  many  of  the  kirks, 
for  the  courageous  among  them,  that  would  not  read  the  pro- 
clamation, joined  the  secession,  and  strengthened  it  both 
with  ministers  and  people. 

1738. — The  disputes  between  the  catholic  bishops  and  the 
college,  or  bishops  at  large,  had  produced  feelings  of  jealousy, 
and  even  of  animosity,  unbecoming  the  episcopal  character, 
and  led  them  sometimes  to  interfere  in  the  affairs  of  each 
othei-'s  dioceses  in  an  uncanonical  manner.  A  Mr.  Spens,  be- 
longing to  the  diocese  of  Fife,  applied  to  Mr.  Keith,  his  own 
proper  diocesan,  for  ordination.  The  bishop  had  seen  sufficient 
reason  to  defer  his  ordination  ;  but,  in  the  meantime,  Mr. 
Spens  applied  to  the  bishop  of  Edinburgh,  who  appointed 
him  to  be  examined  before  the  clergy  of  his  diocese  ;  and 
having  passed  creditably,  bishop  Freebairn  put  him  into  dea- 
con's orders.  Bishop  Keith  resented  this  irregular  transac- 
tion, and  refused  to  institute  Mr.  Spens  to  the  chapel  at 
Wymess,  in  his  diocese  of  Fife,  till  after  Mr.  Spens,  who  was 
sensible  of  the  impropriety  of  his  ordination,  made  a  proper 
acknowledgment  of  his  irregularity  to  his  immediate  superior. 
Upon  this  unpleasant  occurrence,  bishop  Keith  made  the  fol- 

1  Willison's  Testimony  :  History,  ii.  652. 
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lowing  protest  to  the  bishop  and  clergy  of  Edinburgh,  and 
appeal  to  the  next  episcopal  synod : — 

"  I,  Mr.  Robert  Keith,  bishop  of  the  district  of  Fife,  un- 
derstanding that  several  of  the  presbyters  of  Edinburgh  are 
now  employed,  by  order  of  the  bishop  of  that  district,  in 
taking  trial  of  Mr.  Nathaniel  Spens,  belonging  to  ray  juris- 
diction, do  hereby  protest  aginst  the  uncanonical  practice,  and 
against  you,  Mr.  Thomas  Auchinleck,  Mr.  Thomas  Mow- 
bray, Mr  William  Harpur,  Mr.  Alexander  Robertson,  Mr. 
Alexander  Mackenzie,  Mr.  Patrick  and  David  Rait,  and  all 
others,  as  if  named,  that  shall  employ  themselves  as  aforesaid, 
or  that  recommend  the  said  Mr.  Nathaniel  Spens  to  the  bishop 
of  Edinburgh  or  any  other  bishop,  for  receiving  of  holy  orders 
without  my  consent.  And  I  do  likewise  hereby  appeal  to  the 
bishops  of  this  church  in  their  first  meeting,  for  redress,  if 
you  shall  presume  to  proceed  any  farther,  this  my  protesta- 
tion notwithstanding.  In  witness  whereof,  I  have  written  and 
signed  this  instrument  of  protest  and  appeal  at  Edinburgh, 
the  third  day  of  February,  1738,  and  have  appointed  the 
same  to  be  given  in,  in  my  name,  to  the  persons  concerned,  by 
Mr.  John  Mackenzie,  my  colleague,  one  of  the  presbyters  of 
Edinburgh,  who  is  also  to  do  all  other  things  required  there- 
in.— Sic  subscribitur,  Robert  Keith." 

In  the  spring  of  this  year  bishop  Rattray  came  to  Edin- 
burgh. In  his  first  interview  with  the  primus,  that  prelate 
expressed  his  regret  at  the  woful  differences  that  subsisted 
amongst  his  brethren,  and  his  earnest  desire  that  bishop  Rat- 
tray would  become  the  happy  instrument  of  reconciling  them. 
At  their  next  interview,  bishop  Rattray  proposed  that  the  pri- 
mus should  summon  a  synodical  meeting  of  the  bishops,  as 
the  most  proper  means  for  removing  the  misunderstanding 
that  existed  amongst  them.  The  primus  agreed  to  hold  a 
synod,  and  requested  bishop  Rattray  to  ask  bishop  Dunbar's 
consent,  and  to  summon  him  to  attend  it.  About  a  week 
afterwards,  bishops  Rattray  and  Keith  waited  on  the  primus, 
and  said  they  thought  it  would  be  unnecessary  to  wait  for 
bishop  Dunbar's  answer ;  for  there  was  no  reason  to  doubt 
that  he  would  heartily  approve  of  the  meeting  of  a  synod. 
The  primus  then  appointed  the  synod  to  meet  on  the  11th  of 
July  K 

1  MS.  Memoirs,  36. 
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Bishop  Ochterlonie  came  to  town  on  the  10th  of  July, 
and  requested  a  conference  with  bishops  Rattray  and  Keith 
previous  to  their  meeting  in  synod ;  but  neither  of  them  would 
consent  to  a  private  conference.  Bishops  Rattray  and  Keith 
met  with  bishops  Freebairn  and  Ochterlonie,  at  the  house  of 
the  former,  at  eleven  o'clock  on  the  11th  of  July,  but  bishop 
Dunbar  was  unable  to  attend,  and  therefore  sent  the  rev.  Robert 
Lyon,  priest  and  minister  at  Crail,  in  Fife,  as  his  proxy.  The 
primus  and  Ochterlonie  objected  to  Mr.  Lyon's  presence,  and 
refused  to  hold  the  synod  unless  he  withdrew.  This  deter- 
mination occasioned  long  reasonings  on  both  sides,  and  they 
adjourned  till  five  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  when  they  again 
met,  and  bishop  Rattray  requested  that  the  primus  would 
constitute  the  synod  by  prayer.  This  he  refused  to  do  until 
the  proxy  was  removed ;  and  as  the  others  would  not  consent 
to  withdraw  Mr.  Lyon,  the  session  broke  up,  and  nothing 
more  was  done1. 

The  two  bishops,  with  bishop  Dunbar's  proxy,  immedi- 
ately repaired  to  bishop  Keith's  chapel,  in  Barringer's  Close, 
and  as  they  considered  themselves  the  majority  of  the  bishops, 
"  they  did  constitute  themselves  into  a  synodical  meeting." 
Bishop  White  does  not  appear  to  have  been  present  at  any  of 
the  former  meetings,  but  he  was  present  at  the  synod  in  Bar- 
ringer's Close,  and  claimed  his  right  to  sit  and  vote  in  it. 
"The  bishop,  proxy,  and  clerk,  did  acknowledge  his  right,  but 
desired  him  not  to  insist  upon  it,  till  they  should  see  if  the 
primus  and  bishop  Ochterlonie  would  come  and  concur  with 
the  meeting;  and  accordingly  the  bishop,  proxy,  and  clerk, 
wrote  a  letter  to  each  of  them  to  come  and  take  their  places 
presently  in  the  synod;  but  no  answer  was  given  that  night." 
Bishop  Rattray  and  the  others  met  again  on  the  12th  of  July 
in  the  same  place;  and  before  proceeding  to  any  business 
they  sent  Mr.  Lyon  to  the  primus  and  bishop  Ochterlonie,  to 
invite  them  to  take  their  places  in  the  synod.  They  adjourned 
till  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  at  which  time  they  examined 
and  approved  of  bishop  Dunbar's  instructions  to  Mr.  Lyon  as 
his  proxy,  and  adhered  to  the  view  he  took  of  the  fourth  article 
of  the  Concordate  of  1731,  as  follows:  —  "Whereas,  by 
agreement  amongst  the  bishops  of  this  church,  in  the  year 
1731,  all  claim  to  metropolitical  or  vice-metropolitical  powers 
were  set  aside,  and  a  primus  appointed,  to  be  chosen,  for  con- 
vocating  and  presiding  only; — Therefore,  if  any  question  shall 
arise  at  this  meeting  concerning  the  extent  of  these  powers  of 

1  MS.  Memoirs,  p.  37. 
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the  primus,  as  I  always  understood  the  office  itself  to  be  de- 
signed only  temporary,  and  likewise  that  he  was  designed  to 
act  nothing  therein  without  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  ma- 
jority ;  so  I  require  you,  as  my  proxy,  to  give  vote  and  suffrage 
in  my  name,  conform  to  this  my  declared  sentiments;  and  par- 
ticularly that  if  the  bishop  of  Edinburgh,  the  present  primus, 
shall  pretend  either  to  adjourn  or  dissolve  this  meeting,  con- 
trary to  the  advice  and  inclination  of  the  majority  of  the 
bishops,  or  shall  any  way  withdraw  his  presence  from  it,  or 
not  return  to  it  when  called  upon  and  invited  by  his  brethren 
so  to  do;  that  then,  and  in  that  case,  you  shall  give  suffrage 
in  my  name  that  the  bishops  may  continue  to  sit  and  act  sy- 
nodically  without  him;  and  I  require  you  [as  my  proxy]  to 
sit  without  him  accordingly,  and  to  proceed  with  them  to  the 
choice  of  a  new  primus1.11 

Mr.  Lyon  having  reported  that  the  primus  and  bishop 
Ochterlonie  declined  to  meet  with  their  brethren,  they  ap- 
pointed bishop  Rattray  and  Mr.  Lyon  to  wait  on  the  primus 
that  evening,  and  to  invite  him  the  third  time  to  take  his  place 
in  the  synod  the  following  day  before  noon ;  at  the  same  time 
they  advertised  him,  that  if  he  still  declined  to  take  his  proper 
place  in  the  synod,  they  would  elect  a  primus  in  his  stead, 
and  proceed  without  him.  At  ten  o'clock  on  the  13th  of  July 
the  synod  met,  and  received  bishop  Rattray  and  Mr.  Lyon's 
report,  that  they  had  waited  on  bishop  Freebairn,  and  had  in- 
vited him  to  this  day's  meeting,  and  that  "  he  said,  in  a  very 
peremptory  manner,  that  he  neither  would  come  to  it,  nor  any 
way  countenance  their  meeting;  that,  they  might  do  as  they 
had  a  mind,  for  he  would  pay  no  regard  to  it."  After  hearing 
this  report,  the  synod  immediately  elected  bishop  Rattray 
their  primus,  who  declared  that  he  accepted  the  office  in  the 
sense  and  import  of  the  fourth  article  of  the  Concordate,  as  it 
had  been  explained  in  bishop  Dunbar's  instructions2.  This 
brief  statement  of  the  preliminary  proceedings  is  given  by  an 
unfriendly  hand ;  but  another  enemy  of  a  different  sort  says, — 
"  They  tried  next  what  harshness  would  do.  In  the  year 
1738,  bishops  Freebairn  and  Ochterlonie  refusing  to  concur 
with  the  usagers  in  holding  a  synodical  meeting  at  Edin- 
burgh, were  by  them  formally  summoned  to  take  their  seats; 
but  they  refusing  to  obey  the  summons,  the  usagers  proceeded 
without  them3."  It  will  be  evident,  however,  to  every  dispas- 
sionate mind,  that  the  synod  did  not  act  with  that  "  harsh- 
ness," or  want  of  courtesy,  of  which  Sievewright  accuses  them. 

1  MS.  Memoirs,  69,  70.       "  Ibid.  39.     3  Sievewright's  Principles,  290,  291. 
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The  synod  declared,  '•'  that  though  they  were  sensible  that 
bishop  Freebairn  had  rendered  himself  justly  obnoxious  to 
censure,  yet,  out  of  a  tender  regard  to  his  great  age  and  infir- 
mities, they  forbore  any  proceeding  against  him  at  this  time; 
and  as  they  had  condescended  to  forbear  any  proceedings 
against  bishop  Freebairn,  so  also  against  bishop  Ochterlonie, 
who  had  in  like  manner  rendered  himself  justly  liable  to 
censure." 

The  synod  directed  their  clerk,  bishop  Keith,  to  make  a 
register  of  the  consecrations  of  all  the  bishops  of  the  Scottish 
church  since  the  year  1688,  "  lest  the  documents  of  the  epis- 
copal succession  might  perish;  and  then  proposed  that  some 
further  catechetical  instructions  than  are  contained  in  the 
liturgy,  for  the  use  of  such  adult  persons  as  come  to  be  con- 
firmed, may  be  drawn  up  by  the  new  primus,  to  be  laid  before 
the  next  synod,  and  then  adjourned  till  next  day  at  four  P.M.1" 
Perhaps  the  resolution  of  this  synod  was  the  origin  of  the 
"  Historical  Catalogue  of  the  Scottish  Bishops  down  to  the 
year  1688,"  which  was  first  published  in  the  year  1755;  a 
new  edition  of  which,  with  a  life  prefixed,  was  published  in 
1824,  edited  by  Dr.  Russell,  the  present  bishop  of  Glasgow. 

The  synod  met  on  the  14th  of  July,  and  determined  that 
Mr.  John  Graham,  in  Souterton,  shall  belong  to  the  district 
of  Dunblane,  as  one  of  the  presbyters  thereof.  The  synod 
was  then  adjourned  till  the  17th,  at  four  P.M.,  when  they  again 
met,  and  appointed  bishops  Rattray  and  Keith  to  draw  up  a 
narrative  of  all  that  had  passed  relative  to  this  sy nodical 
meeting  and  preceding  the  constituting  the  same,  which  should 
be  prefixed  to  the  minutes  of  this  synod,  and  the  clerk  to  have 
a  fair  copy  written,  to  be  subscribed  by  all  the  bishops,  and 
then  the  synod  adjourned  till  the  28th,  at  four  p.m.  On  that 
day  bishop  Keith  produced  "  a  copy  of  the  minutes  and  nar- 
rative prefixed,  consisting  of  one-and-twenty  pages, folio:  be- 
ing declared  an  exact  copy,  it  was  subscribed  by  bishops  Rat- 
tray, Keith,  White,  and  the  proxy,  and  then  the  synod  was 
dissolved2." 

The  General  Assembly  met  at  Edinburgh  on  the  11th  of 
May ;  the  marquis  of  Lothian  was  sent  down  as  royal  com- 
missioner. Their  first  act  was  designed  to  heal  the  breach 
that  had  been  made  by  the  Secession ;  but  this  was  in  some  de- 
gree prevented  by  the  haughty  conduct  and  irritating  language 
of  the  seceders  themselves.  Both  sides  were  stiff  and  pertina- 
cious, and  there  was  much  more  of  human  passion  mixed  up 

1  MS.  Memoirs.  -  Ibid.  39,  40. 
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with  the  theological  dispute  than  would  permit  either  the  one 
part)' to  yield  obedience,  or  the  other  to  bear  with  the  infirmities 
of  their  brethren1 .  To  use  the  language  of  honest  Willison: 
— "Alas!  notwithstanding  of  all  these  shaking  dispensations, 
the  [established]  church  was  not  brought  to  a  right  sense  of 
her  sins  and  defections,  and  therefore  the  Lord's  controversy 
with  her  was  not  at  an  end;  for  we  find  the  assembly  of  1738 
continuing  in  former  steps,  and  giving  new  offence  to  many  in 
the  church,  by  another  decision  in  a  process  of  error.  .  .  . 
These  and  other  proceedings  of  our  assemblies  were  very 
grievous  to  many  worthy  ministers  and  others  in  this  church  ; 
and  the  four  seceding  brethren,"  with  several  others,  "  who 
afterwards  joined  them,  took  occasion,  from  such  actings,  to 
carry  their  secession  and  separation  to  very  great  heights,  by 
licensing  preachers,  invading  parishes,  and  preaching  up  se- 
paration everywhere,  not  sparing  their  best  friends,  nor  those 
who  dissented  from  the  evils  of  the  time,  and  took  all  regular 
methods  to  testify  against  them,  but  charging  the  whole  mi- 
nistry with  very  black  things  V 

1739. — The  Assembly  of  this  year  met  on  the  10th  of  May, 
and  the  earl  of  Hyndford  represented  the  sovereign.  All  the 
means  that  the  commission  had  adopted  having  failed  to  re- 
concile the  seceders,  the  Assembly  summoned  the  brethren 
individually  to  appear  at  their  bar.  The  eight  brethren  ap- 
peared at  the  bar  of  the  Assembly,  not  as  individuals,  but  as 
a  lawfully-constituted  presbytery.  Notwithstanding  this  ex- 
traordinary position,  the  Assembly  intimated  to  them  their 
readiness  to  drop  the  prosecution,  and  to  think  no  more  of 
by-gones,  but  to  receive  them  with  open  arms  into  full  minis- 
terial communion.  The  seceders,  however,  had  taken  their 
ground,  and  were  not  now  to  be  conciliated.  The  seceding 
moderator,  in  name  of  his  presbytery,  read  an  act  of  their 
court,  in  which  they  condemned  the  different  judicatories  of 
the  establishment,  as  not  being  lawful  courts  of  Christ,  and 
altogether  declined  both  their  authority  andjurisdiction.  After 
reading  the  Act  of  their  Presbytery,  they  withdrew  in  a  body, 
and  paid  no  more  attention  to  the  Assembly  3. 

Bishop  Freebairn,  the  primus,  did  not  live  long  after  the 
synod  met,  but  died  at  the  advanced  age  of  eighty -four,  at  his 
own  house  in  Leith,  on  the  24th  of  December.  He  is  repre- 
sented as  having  been  a  good,  well-disposed  man,  but  too  easily 


1  Acts  of  Assembly,  646,  647.  .  2  Testimony,  97. 

3  Acts  of  Assembly,  pp.  649-651. — Willison's  Testimony,  97. — Brown's  Histo- 
rical Account  of  tbe  Rise  and  Progress  of  the  Secession,  57,  58; — Gibbs'  Display. 
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swayed  by  the  opinions  or  suggestions  of  others.  Bishop 
Ochterlonie  seems  to  have  had  considerable  influence  over 
him,  and  certainly  induced  him  to  withhold  his  presence  and 
sanction  from  the  late  synod,  which  he  had  summoned  at  the 
request  of  bishop  Rattray.  He  was  opposed  to  the  primitive 
usages;  and  he  allowed  himself  to  be  persuaded  to  coincide 
with  those  who  wished  to  suppress  that  christian  liberty  in 
others  which  they  claimed  for  themselves.  While  the  debates 
on  the  subject  of  the  Usages  made  such  a  lamentable  division 
in  the  church,  there  was  no  standard,  either  legal  or  ecclesias- 
tical, by  which  to  regulate  or  enforce  an  uniformity.  Peace 
might  have  been  preserved,  had  not  the  anti-catholic  party, 
which  wras  then  reduced  to  two  bishops,  been  so  intolerant,  but 
have  suffered  each  bishop  to  regulate  the  affairs  of  his  own 
diocese.  And  although  some  might  prefer  the  Scottish  to  the 
English  Communion  Office,  and  others  the  English  to  the 
Scottish,  yet  the  greatest  harmony  might  have  been  preserved, 
had  each  allowed  the  other  to  be  persuaded  in  his  own  mind, 
and  to  have  acted  accordingly. 
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1739. — A  meeting  of  the  clergy   of  Edinburgh — their   transactions.— —1740. 

— Another  meeting. — Remarks. 1741. — Mr.  Falconar  elected  bishop  of 

Orkney —  his  consecration. 1742.  —  Death  of  bishop  Ochterlonie. — Mr. 

Raitt  elected  to  Brechin — his  consecration.  —  Cambuslang. — Whitfield. 

1743. The  diocese  of  Edinburgh. — Meeting  of  the  clergy. — Death  of  the 

primus. — Bishop  Rattray's  works. 

1739. — The  surviving  prelates,  at  the  death  of  bishop 
Freebairn,  were  bishops  Ochterlonie,  Dunbar,  Keith,  White, 
and  Rattray.  No  new  election  of  a  primus  took  place,  but 
bishop  Rattray  succeeded  to  the  primacy  in  virtue  of  his  elec- 
tion by  the  late  synod.  The  clergy  of  Edinburgh  met  to- 
gether on  the  26th  of  December,  when  a  sealed  paper  was 
produced  by  one  of  them,  said  to  have  been  instructions  left 
by  the  late  primus.  It  "  was  offered,  opened,  and  read." 
In  this  document,  the  rev.  William  Harper  was  appointed 
"  guardian  of  the  spiritualities  during  the  vacancy,  and  con- 
veying to  him  all  the  powers  which,  in  our  suffering  condition, 
are  competent  to  a  dean,  and  requiring  him  to  convocate  the 
clergy  so  soon  as  he  shall  find  it  convenient  after  the  bishop's 
decease,  in  order  to  apply  to  the  then  primus  for  a  mandate 
to  elect  a  successor1."  It  was  proposed  by  some  of  the 
clergy,  that  no  regard  should  be  paid  to  the  late  bishop's  no- 
mination, but  that  they  should  choose  their  own  chairman. 
This  motion  was  agreed  to,  and  they  elected  the  same  Mr. 
Harper  their  president,  who  immediately  took  the  chair  and 
constituted  the  meeting  by  prayer.  It  was  unanimously  agreed 
that  a  letter  should  be  written  immediately  to  each  of  the 
bishops,  to  notify  to  them  the  death  of  the  late  primus  their 
diocesan,  and  to  request  from  them  a  mandate  for  the  election 
of  a  successor  as  soon  as  it  might  suit  their  convenience2. 


*»■ 
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1740. — To  THIS  application  no  answer  was  returned  till 
the  beginning  of  April,  when  Mr.  Harper  received  a  letter  to 
be  communicated  to  his  brethren,  informing   them  that  the 
bishops  would  meet  together  before  they  could  give  a  man- 
date for  the  election  of  a  bishop  of  Edinburgh.     Mr.  Harper 
again  convened  his  brethren  on  the  17th  of  April,  when  it  was 
resolved  to  send  a  second  address  to   each  of  the  bishops. 
This  was  done,  but  no  answer  was  ever  returned.     "  This  was 
thought  very  surprising  ;  no  reason  could  be  given  for  it,  un- 
less the  bishops  wanted  the  presbyters  of  Edinburgh  to  do  as 
the  presbyters  of  Dunblane  had  done — that  is,  to  write  to  the 
bishops  to  appoint  a  bishop  for  Edinburgh.     For  on  bishop 
Gillan's  death,  the  presbytery  of  Dunblane  were  desired  to 
apply  to  the  bishops  to   appoint  a  bishop   for  them  ;  which 
they  did.     Now  began  the  design  to  deprive  the  presbyters  of 
their  right  of  electing  their  own  bishops,  that  the  bishops 
might  have  the  sole  power  of  filling  every  vacant  diocese  or 
district.     When    bishop  Gadderar  died,    the    presbyters    of 
Aberdeen  were  too  numerous  and  too  wise  to  be  deprived  of 
their  right  by  following  the  example  of  the  Dunblane  clergy, 
and  therefore   did  elect  bishop  Dunbar;    but  when  bishop 
Dunbar  was  to  resign  Moray  and  Ross,  he  attempted  to  get 
the  presbyters  there  to  do  as  the  Dunblane  clergy  had  done  ; 
that  is,  to  write  to  the  bishops  to  nominate  a  bishop  for  them  ; 
but  it  was  not  in  his  power  to  effect  it — the  presbyters  there 
would   maintain  their  right  of  electing.     What  can  be  more 
surprising,  three  bishops  acting  so  directly  contrary  to  their  own 
principles  and  practice  some  few  years  before  ?    They  had  sup- 
pressed the  metropolitan  powers,  which  they  once  declared 
essential  to   order  and  unity,  and  now  would  fain  lay  the 
rights  of  the  presbyters  as  low  as  they  had  [once]  screwed 
them  high.     But  the  presbyters  will  not  quit  their  right,  and 
though  they  of  Edinburgh  had  got  no  answer  to  their  two  ad- 
dresses, yet  they  waited,  expecting  a  meeting  of  the  bishops. 
And  even  when  that  happened,  no  answer  or    return    was 
given1." 

Notwithstanding  what  the  author  of  the  Memoirs  has 
said  above,  it  is  hardly  conceivable  that  bishop  Rattray  could 
have  been  actuated  by  the  motives  which  are  ascribed  to  the 
whole  of  the  bishops ;  for  he  resolutely  maintained  the  right 
of  the  clergy  to  elect  their  bishop.  He  was  also  the  author 
of  "  An  Essay  on  the  Nature  of  the  Church,  and  a  Review  of 
the  Election  of  Bishops  in  the  Primitive  Church."     This  work 

1  MS.  Memoirs,  42,  43. 
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is  "  well  worthy  of  the  notice  of  every  class  of  readers,  and 
of  those  especially  who  rashly  confound  the  church  of  Christ 
with  human  establishments1." 

1741. — The  clergy  of  the  dioceses  of  Orkney  and  Caith- 
ness applied  to  the  primus  and  other  bishops  to  consecrate  the 
rev.  William  Falconar,  presbyter  of  Forres,  to  be  their  bishop 
and  a  coadjutor  to  bishop  Keith.  These  clergy  appear  to 
have  been  treated  with  greater  condescension  by  the  bishops 
than  the  Edinburgh  clergy  had  been,  and  had  their  request 
readily  granted.  The  ill-natured  Sievewright,  however,  gives  a 
different  turn  to  this  transaction.  He  says,  "  Mr.  Keith  took 
it  into  his  head  to  have  a  coadjutor,  or  suffragan  bishop,  under 
him,  to  act  as  such  in  the  northern  parts.  For  this  office,  one 
Mr.  Falconar,  minister  at  Forres,  was  pitched  upon  ;  and  in 
his  consecration,  bishop  Ochterlonie  (the  only  remaining 
member  alive  of  the  old  college)  was  desired  to  concur  with 
Messrs.  Keith  and  White,  as  his  assistants  in  the  performance 
of  the  same,  but  to  no  purpose.  Bishop  Ochterlonie,  instead 
of  concurring,  protested  against  these  men  ;  so  they  proceeded 
to  consecrate  Mr.  Falconar  themselves,  at  Alloa2." 

Mr.  Falconar  was  consecrated  at  Alloa,  on  the  10th  of 
September,  by  bishops  Rattray,  Keith,  and  White,  as  coadju- 
tor to  bishop  Keith,  for  the  dioceses  of  Orkney  and  Caithness. 
The  author  of  the  Memoirs  exclaims,  "  How  canonical  this 
consecration  was,  the  reader  may  satisfy  himself  by  looking 
into  the  canons,  especially  the  third,  of  June  23d,  17273." 
On  reference  to  that  canon,  it  will  be  seen  that  this  consecra- 
tion was  perfectly  canonical,  and  precisely  in  conformity  with 
the  order  laid  down  in  it.  There  had  been  some  proposals 
made  to  consecrate  Mr.  Gerard  at  this  time,  as  a  coadjutor  to 
bishop  Dunbar  of  Aberdeen ;  but  the  clergy  of  the  diocese 
not  being  unanimous  in  their  desire  to  have  him  for  their  dio- 
cesan, his  consecration  was  deferred. 

1742. — Bishop  Ochterlonie  died  at  Dundee,  in  the  end 
of  the  month  of  May ;  and  thus  was  closed  the  unnatural 
schism  of  the  college  of  "  bishops  at  large."  His  death  also 
ended  the  opposition  to  the  primitive  usages  of  the  church. 
He  appears  to  have  possessed  some  property  in  the  county  of 
Forfar;  for  Wodrow  mentions,  under  date  1711,  the  "trans- 
portation" of  a  minister  from  the  parish  of  Forfar,  (t  who,  for 
two   years,   has  had  nobody  to   hear  him,   because  an  in- 

1  Keith's  Catalogue,  App.  438.  2  Principles,  291. 

3  MS.  Memoirs. — Primitive  Truth  and  Order,  App.  522. — List,  39. — Keith, 
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trader,  Mr.  Ochterlonie,  who  has  an  estate  in  the  parish, 
hinders  the  people  to  hear  him,  and  preaches  to  them.  .  .  . 
It  seems  to  be  feared,  likewise,  that  the  parish  be  rendered 
for  ever  inaccessible  by  the  intruder,  Mr.  Ochterlonie1."  As 
soon,  says  Sievewright,  "  as  they  got  rid  of  bishop  Ochterlonie 
(....)  these  usagers  lost  no  time  in  making  consecrations  to 
increase  the  number  of  their  bishops."  The  primus  sent  a 
mandate  to  the  clergy  of  Brechin,  to  elect  a  bishop  for  that 
see,  now  vacant,  and  their  choice  fell  upon  the  rev,  James 
Raitt,  who  officiated  to  a  congregation  in  Dundee.  He  was 
favourable  to  the  catholic  rites,  which  had  been  so  long  op- 
posed by  his  predecessor  and  others ;  or,  as  Sievewright 
sneeringly  remarks,  he  was  a  "  bishop  of  the  new  cut2."  The 
author  of  the  Memoirs  says,  "  Yea,  they  [the  bishops]  met 
again,  and  on  the  4th  day  of  October,  1742,  did,  in  the  city 
of  Edinburgh,  consecrate  Mr.  James  Raitt,  elected  by  the 
presbyters  who  had  been  under  the  inspection  of  bishop 
Ochterlonie,  now  deceased3."  Mr.  Raitt  was  consecrated  in 
Edinburgh  on  the  4th  of  October,  by  the  primus  bishop  Rat- 
tray, assisted  by  bishops  Keith  and  White,  and  appointed  to 
the  bishoprick  of  Brechin.  Thus,  says  Skinner,  "  we  had  a 
church  once  more  regularly  organized  under  six  bishops,  who, 
after  the  primitive  mode,  had  each  of  them  a  portio  gregis — 
a  certain  part  of  the  flock  under  their  particular  care,  and 
were  thereby  entitled  to  a  share  of  the  government  in  solidum, 
in  whole,  as  St.  Cyprian  describes  the  standing  model  in  his 
day  ;  and  every  presbyter  knew  his  own  bishop,  whom  he  was 
to  apply  to  and  obey  ;  which  had  not  been  the  case  during  the 
short  reign,  or  rather  anarchy,  of  the  college*." 

"  A  learned  correspondent,"  in  the  Appendix  to  Keith's 
Catalogue,  states,  "  I  know  nothing  more  [of  bishop  Raitt] 
than  that  he  possessed  strong  good  sense,  had  a  very  dignified 
manner  when  performing  his  episcopal  offices,  and  that  he 
was  a  celebrated  preacher, — preaching  without  notes  till  he 
became  a  very  old  man.  His  charges  to  the  youth  whom  he 
confirmed,  he  delivered  without  notes  and  without  hesitation, 
long  after  he  was  eighty  years  of  age5." 

The  whole  of  the  northern  kingdom  was  startled  from  its 
propriety  by  an  explosion  of  fanaticism,  at  a  place  called 
Cambuslang,  near  Glasgow,  that  has  been  dignified  with  the 
appellation  of  "  an  outpouring  of  the  Spirit."     In  this  parish 


1  Wodrow's  Correspondence,  i.  223,  224.         2  Principles,  291. 
8  MS.  Memoirs  44 — ut  supra.  *  Ecclesiastical  Hist.  ii.  C54. 

5  Keith,  App.  544. 
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"  there  were  several  praying  societies,  who  spent  much  time 
in  prayers  and  wrestlings  with  God,  especially  in  February, 
1742,  that  He  might  pity  them  and  the  whole  land,  and  pour 
out  His  Spirit  upon  them,  as  on  other  places      And  the  [pres- 
byterian]  minister  having,  at  their  desire,  set  up  a  weekly  ser- 
mon upon  Thursday,  a  little  before,  and  preaching  closely  to 
them  upon  the  nature  and  necessity  of  regeneration,  it  pleased 
the  Lord,  that  upon  Thursday,  the   18th  of  February,  1742, 
the  Holy  Spirit  so  wrought  upon  his  hearers  that  about  fifty  of 
them,  with  many  attending  them,  came  into  his  house,  under 
alarming  apprehensions  about  the  state  of  their  souls,  crying, 
'  What  shall  we  do  to  be  saved?''     The  minister  being  much 
affected  with  their  case,  spent  all  that  day  and  night  with 
them,  either  separately  or  together,  in  exhortations,  instruc- 
tions, prayers,  and  singing  psalms  ;  being  assisted  in  the  work 
by   some  preachers   and  elders.      And    the    awakened  and 
wounded  people  daily  increasing,  he  was  obliged  to  preach 
to  and  converse  with  them  every  day,  for  a  great  many  weeks 
thereafter ;  the  people  filling  all  the  rooms  of  his  house  after 
sermon,  and  continuing  in  prayer  and  singing  psalms  in  dif- 
ferent companies,  till  near  midnight.     Many  ministers  came 
from  other  places,  to  Mi".  M'Culloch's  assistance,  with  multi- 
tudes of  people  to  hear  the  word  and  to  be  witnesses  of  that 
very  uncommon  work  ;  and  there  many  of  them  felt  the  power 
of  the  word,  and  went  home  with  the  arrows  of  God  sticking 
in  their  hearts  ;  and  great  numbers  of  these  convinced  people 
attained  also  to  a  fair  appearance  of  a  hopeful  outgate,  hav- 
ing their  mind  filled  with  peace  and  joy  in  believing x."     This 
extraordinary  excitement  spread  to  other  places,  and  many 
ministers  from  distant  places  came  to  see  the  wonderful  effects 
of  their  diseased  imaginations,  and  to  pick  up  some  of  the 
barbed  arrows,  to  fire  off  in  their  own  parishes. 

Amongst  other  enthusiasts  that  went  to  Cambuslang,  was 
Mr.  Whitfield,  one  of  the  founders  of  Methodism,  where  he 
"  preached  many  awakening  sermons."  The  fame  of  this 
preacher  of  Calvinism  had  reached  Scotland,  and  the  new  se- 
cession presbytery  invited  him  to  join  their  society.  He  ac- 
cepted their  invitation,  and  came  to  Dumfermline,  where  he 
preached  in  Erskine's  meeting-house,  in  the  year  1741.  He 
attended  one  of  their  presbytery  courts,  when  they  attempted 
to  set  him  right  in  the  point  of  church  government  and  the 
solemn  league  and  covenant.  He  answered,  that  settling 
church  government,  and  preaching  about  the  covenant,  was  no 

1  Willison's  Testimony,  109,  110. 
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part  of  his  plan  ;  but  he  was  told  no  indulgence  could  be 
shewn  him,  "  for  England  had  revolted  most  with  respect  to 
church  government."  They  indulged  him  so  far  as  to  allow 
some  delay  before  he  signed  the  covenant,  but  they  insisted 
that  he  should  preach  for  them  alone,  "  because  they  roere  the 
Lord's  people.'''  Whitfield  became  disgusted  with  his  new 
friends,  and  entirely  left  them,  to  seek  for  the  Lord's  people 
in  other  places.  Their  junction  with  him  seemed  to  have 
proceeded  entirely  from  a  selfish  motive,  that  his  popularity 
might  fill  their  meeting-houses  and  extend  their  fame.  He 
went  to  Aberdeen,  and  preached  there ;  whence  he  returned 
to  Edinburgh,  and  excited  so  much  enthusiasm  that  he  said 
"  the  Holy  Spirit  seemed  to  come  down  like  a  mighty  rushing 
wind.  The  mourning  of  the  people  was  like  the  weeping  in 
the  valley  of  Hadad-Remmon  1."  From  Edinburgh  he  has- 
tened to  assist  at  the  "regeneration  work"  at  Cambuslang, 
where  "  it  was  attended  with  outcrying,  trembling,  falling 
down,  and  fainting,  in  many  of  those  who  are  awakened2." 
The  secession  were  jealous  of  this  wonder-working  effect  of 
enthusiasm  in  the  establishment,  and  decried  it  as  much  as 
possible,  saying  justly  that  outcries,  &c.  "were  not  symptoms 
of  a  work  of  the  Spirit."  No,  no,  friend  Willison,  outcries 
and  tremblings,  &c.  are  the  mere  transitory  effects  of  excite- 
ment, and  are  not  the  symptoms  of  that  repentance  that  is  not 
to  be  repented  of.  The  Holy  One  of  Israel,  the  Lord  of  Hosts, 
has  said,  "  Take  heed  and  be  quiet ;  for  in  returning  and  rest 
shall  we  be  saved  ;  in  quietness  and  confidence  shall  be  our 
strength3."  The  christian  man's  strength  is  to  sit  still;  for 
Christ  will  gather  his  children  together  as  a  hen  doth  gather 
her  brood  under  her  wings,  if  ive  be  obedient. 

1743. — It  APrEAKS  somewhat  unaccountable  that  the  pri- 
mus and  his  brethren  should  have  allowed  the  bishoprick  of 
Edinburgh  to  remain  so  long  vacant ;  unless  bishop  Rattray 
had  resolved  that,  as  primus,  he  himself  was  virtually  the 
diocesan  of  that  see.  This  is  the  more  probable,  inasmuch  as 
hitherto  the  bishops  of  Edinburgh  had  been  considered  me- 
tropolitans. The  diocese  of  Edinburgh  remained  three  years 
vacant,  although  the  greatest  number  of  clergy  wrere  con- 
stantly resident  and  officiating  within  it.  Indeed,  the  author 
of  the  Memoirs  says,  it  "was  quite  neglected  by  the  bishops." 
The  Edinburgh  clergy  were  much  dissatisfied  at  this  apparent 
neglect,  and  after  holding  frequent  meetings,  with  the  view 

1  Southey's  Life  of  Wesley,  ii.  226.  2  Willison,  112. 
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of  procuring  some  remedy,  they  were  formally  convened  by 
their  dean,  Mr.  Harper,  on  the  1 1th  of  February.  The  dean 
moved,  that  "  application  should  be  made  to  bishop  Rattray, 
as  primus  of  the  bishops,  to  take  the  temporary  or  interim 
charge  of  the  diocese  of  Edinburgh,  until  a  proper  bishop 
should  be  regularly  elected,  to  which  the  presbyters  agreed; 
and  accordingly  a  letter  was  written  and  instantly  subscribed 
by  them,  and  sent  by  express  to  bishop  Rattray,  who,  by  the 
same  express,  sent  the  return,  dated  on  Quinquagesima  Sun- 
day, 1743,  promising  to  be  in  Edinburgh  as  soon  as  the  wea- 
ther would  permit  and  he  possibly  could  get  it  done,  which  he 
hoped  would  be  very  soon  after  Easter,  at  farthest ;  and  then 
would  be  able  to  give  such  an  answer  to  the  presbyters  as  he 
hoped  would  be  satisfactory  to  them.  This  gave  the  presby- 
ters some  comfort1." 

The  primus  came  to  Edinburgh  in  the  month  of  April ; 
but  did  not  convoke  the  clergy,  because  he  wished  previously 
to  hold  a  synod  of  the  bishops,  which  he  had  appointed  to  be 
held  in  the  first  week  in  June.  The  primus  was  taken  ill  on 
the  9th  of  May,  and  died  on  the  12th,  being  Ascension-day, 
in  the  sixtieth  year  of  his  age.  He  was  the  most  profoundly 
learned  man  of  his  time  ;  but  it  pleased  God  to  remove  him  to 
a  better  place,  to  the  great  grief  and  the  irrepai'able  loss  of 
the  church.  Mr.  Skinner,  who  was  his  contemporary,  having 
been  ordained  in  1742,  and  settled  at  Longside,  in  Aberdeen- 
shire, the  same  year2,  says  of  him — "  The  satisfaction  felt  by 
the  clergy  on  the  occasion  of  the  extinction  of  the  college 
schism,  was  dashed  almost  in  the  beginning  of  it  with  a  most 
bitter  ingredient,  by  the  loss  of  their  excellent  primus,  bishop 
Rattray  ;  .  .  .  a  man  whom  the  episcopal  church  of  Scotland 
will  long  look  back  to  with  a  mixture  of  pleasure  and  regret ; 
with  pleasure,  in  the  grateful  remembrance  of  having  had  such 
a  bishop,  and  with  a  deep  regret  for  having  been  so  soon  de- 
prived of  him3."  The  memory  of  this  most  worthy  and  pro- 
foundly learned  prelate  was  commemorated  by  Mr.  Skinner  in 
some  Latin  verses,  and  in  an  English  poem,  by  Dr.  Thomas 
Drummond,  of  Logie-Almond. 

Bishop  Rattray  published  an  edition  of  "  The  Ancient 
Liturgy  of  the  Church  of  Jerusalem,  being  the  Liturgy  of  St. 
James,  freed  from  all  latter  additions  and  interpolations  of 
whatever  kind,  and  so  restored  to  its  original  purity."  This 
appears  to  have  been  published  after  his  death,  for  the  copy 

1  MS.  Memoirs,  44,  45.  2  Memoir  prefixed  to  his  Works,  i.  vii. 
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now  before  me  bears  date  1744.  In  the  preface  bishop  Rattray 
writes — "  The  Liturgy  of  St.  James  is  unquestionably  one  of 
the  most  ancient  and  valuable  now  anywhere  extant  in  the 
christian  church.  That  it  is  the  same  that  was  used  in  the 
church  of  Jerusalem  about  the  time  of  the  first  council  of 
Nice,  will  appear  to  any  who  will  compare  it  with  St.  Cyril's 
fifth  mystagogical  catechism  ;  and  we  have  no  reason  to  doubt 
that  it  was  so  much  earlier.  It  is  indeed,  as  we  now  have  it, 
very  much  corrupted  (as  all  the  other  ancient  liturgies  are,  the 
Clementine  only  excepted)  by  the  additions  that  were  intro- 
duced into  the  worship  of  the  church  in  after  times.  ...  I 
have  taken  all  the  care,"  he  says, "  I  could,  as,  on  the  one 
hand,  not  to  leave  out  or  alter  any  thing,  but  what,  as  appeared 
to  me,  I  had  reasonable  ground  for ;  so,  on  the  other,  not  to 
retain  any  thing  that  could  be  justly  liable  to  suspicion:  and 
thus  far  I  presume  I  may  safely  say  that  as  it  is  here  freed 
from  the  inventions  and  additions  of  latter  ages — it  is  a  most 
noble  liturgy  ;  exactly  agrees  in  all  its  parts  with  the  form  and 
order  of  the  Clementine,  and  with  the  accounts  we  have  from 
St.  Cyril,  and  other  ancient  fathers,  of  the  primitive  manner 
of  celebrating  the  christian  sacrifice  ;  and  well  deserves  to  be 
universally  received,  both  on  account  of  its  intrinsic  excellency, 
and  of  its  venerable  antiquity,  for  wThich  it  is  so  greatly  re- 
garded, as  well  in  the  Latin  as  in  the  Greek  church 1." 

Another  of  his  posthumous  works  is  entitled,  "  Some 
particular  Instructions  concerning  the  Christian  Covenant, 
and  the  Mysteries  by  which  it  is  transacted  and  maintained." 
In  the  preface  to  which  he  says,  "  The  design  of  the  following 
Instructions  is  to  give  a  plain  though  short  account  of  the 
christian  covenant,  into  which  we  are  at  first  entered  by  bap- 
tism; which  being  intended  to  restore  us  to  that  happy  slate 
which  Adam  lost  by  his  fall,  it  was  therefore  necessary  to 
begin  with  an  account  of  the  nature  of  that  covenant  which 
God  made  with  him  in  the  state  of  innocency  ;  and  to  shew 
the  benefits  given  or  promised  by  God,  on  the  one  part,  and 
the  conditions  which  man  was  obliged  to,  on  the  other.  By 
transgressing  of  which,  he  forfeited  all  those  benefits  and  pri- 
vileges which  should  have  accrued  to  him  thereby ;  and  by  the 
necessary  consequences  of  this  forfeiture  he  was  exposed  to  all 
the  inconveniences  there  mentioned :  from  which  it  was  the 
design  of  Christ  to  rescue  him  by  satisfying  the  penalty  of 
that  first  transgression,  and  stating  himself  the  mediator  of  a 
new  covenant  betwixt  God  and  man  ;  by  the  observation  of 

1   Preface,   iii.  xiii.  xiv. 
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which  we  might  recover  that  happiness  originally  intended 
for  us." 

His  other  printed  works  are — "A  Question,  concerning 
such  as  have  Communicated  in  the  Eucharist  without  being 
previously  confirmed  by  the  bishop,  fully  answered  upon  the 
principles  of  the  primitive  Catholic  Church ;"  with  a  post- 
script.— An  Essay  on  the  Nature  of  Man,  as  he  is  a  creature 
endowed  with  reason,  and  thereby  capable  of  religion  ;  with 
a  postscript. — An  Essay  on  the  Nature  of  the  Church,  and  a 
review  of  the  Election  of  Bishops  in  the  Primitive  Church ; 
together  with  some  annexed  Dissertations,  published  during 
his  life  in  1728.  He  also  left  many  manuscripts,  letters,  sermons, 
and  dissertations,  which  it  is  to  be  hoped  will  be  published 
bythe  Spottiswood  Society,  to  realize  the  words  of  Scripture, — 
having  cast  his  bread  upon  the  waters,  after  many  days  of 
oblivion  we  may  find  it. 
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CHAPTER  LXIX. 

PRIMACY  OF  THE  RIGHT  REVEREND  ROBERT  KEITH, 
BISHOP  OF  EDINBURGH, 

AND 

PRIMUS     SCOTI.E     EPISCOPT/S. 

1743. — Bishop  Keith  resigns  Fife. — Consecration  of  bishop  Alexander — Anec- 
dote of  him. — The  benefit  of  catechising. — An  episcopal  synod — bishop  Keith 
elected  primus — canons  adopted — farther  transactions. — Bishop  Raitt  complains 
of  a  Mr.  Fyfe — other  transactions. — Letter  on  the  Scottish  communion-office 
1744. — A  meeting  of  the  Edinburgh  clergy — their  transactions — discon- 
tent— their  letter  to  the  primus — their  commentary  on  the  canons. — Bishop 
Smith — letter  from  bishop  Keith  to  him — remonstrating  with  him. — A  decla- 
ration by  the  primus — in  favour  of  the  liturgy — stating  full  communion  with 
the  church  of  England. — Election  of  Mr.  Oglevie. — Meeting  of  the  Edin- 
burgh clergy — their  letter  to  the  primus. — Smith's  intrigues. — A  declaration 
by  the  clergy  of  Dunkeld  against  Smith. — Another  meeting  of  the  Edinburgh 

clergy — Mr.  M'Kenzie's  speech — their  address — their  five  articles. 1745. 

— Bishop  Keith's  reply  to  the  Edinburgh  address. — Remarks. 

1743. — The  synod  that  was  appointed  by  the  late  primus 
to  be  held  in  the  first  week  in  June  does  not  appear  to  have 
assembled,  probably  on  account  of  bishop  Rattray's  unex- 
pected and  lamented  death.  Bishop  Keith  resigned  the  su- 
perintendence of  the  district  of  Fife,  part  of  the  ancient  diocese 
of  St.  Andrews,  and  it  was  supposed  that  the  clergy  of  Edin- 
burgh intended  to  have  elected  him  as  their  bishop.  In  a 
letter  to  Mr.  Auchenleck,  however,  bishop  Keith  formally  de- 
clared that  he  never  solicited  the  clergy  in  any  shape  to  elect 
him,  but  on  the  contrary  had  declined  the  appointment  when  it 
was  actually  offered  to  him1. 

The  clergy  of  the  vacant  diocese  of  Dunkeld  obtained 
a  mandate,  and  elected  Mr.  John  Alexander,  priest  at  Alloa, 
"  a  person  of  apostolical  simplicity,  piety,  and  benevolence." 
In  order  to  consecrate  the  elect  of  Dunkeld,  bishops  White, 
Falconar,  and  Raitt,  came  to  Edinburgh,  and  on  the  19th  of 

1  Life  of  Bishop  Keith,  prefixed  to  his  Catalogue,  xxx. 
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August  Mr.  Alexander  was  consecrated  by  bishop  Keith,  as- 
sisted by  the  three  above-named  prelates1. 

Bishop  Alexander  was  held  in  the  highest  estimation 
whilst  he  lived  ;  and  his  reputation  and  memory  still  live  in 
the  church  of  Scotland.  The  late  much-esteemed  primus  of 
that  church,  Dr.  Walker,  relates  a  circumstance  that  connects 
the  present  time  with  that  apostolical  man.  "Many  years 
ago,"  he  says,  "  I  heard  the  late  venerable  Dr.  Gaskin  relate 
the  following  fact : — '  When  I  first  came  to  this  parish  (Stoke 
Newington),  I  remarked  a  plain  man,  who  was  never  absent 
from  church,  who  communicated  regularly  every  month,  and 
conducted  himself  with  great  appearance  of  devotion.  I  was, 
in  consequence,  desirous  of  becoming  acquainted  with  him. 
He  was  a  gardener  from  Scotland.  He  was  so  perfectly  ac- 
quainted with  every  thing  connected  with  our  communion,  so 
well  instructed  in  every  principle,  and  so  rationally  pious,  as 
excited  my  extreme  surprise  when  he  told  me  he  came  from 
Scotland,  a  presbyterian  country :  for  of  the  episcopal  church 
there  I  was  almost  entirely  ignorant.  I  expressed  my  sur- 
prise, when  he  replied,  with  a  strong  expression  of  feeling — 
Ah,  sir,  I  was  well  catechised  in  all  that,  by  bishop  Alexander 
at  Alloa2.'' "  The  foregoing  anecdote  is  produced  by  bishop 
Walker  to  shew  the  inestimable  benefit  of  catechising  the 
young  members  of  the  flock.  He  also  mentions  the  benefit 
arising  from  the  early  catechising  of  the  late  bishop  Skinner 
of  Aberdeen,  which  was  the  happy  means  of  conveying  in- 
struction to  the  christianised  heathens  of  the  far  west.  He 
says — "Another  young  American  mentioned  that  he  was  ac- 
tually minister  of  a  congregation,  which  came  into  the  church 
in  a  similar  way  [«.  e.  in  a  body,  people,  minister,  and  all], 
and  of  course  he  had  considerable  labour  in  instructing  them 
in  our  peculiarities,  in  which  he  stated  that  he  was  aided  in 
the  most  efficient  manner  by  a  lay  parishioner  from  Scotland, 
who  had  been  regularly  catechised,  as  he  said,  by  the  late 
bishop  [John]  Skinner,  of  Aberdeen3." 

All  the  bishops  of  this  reduced  church,  except  bishop 
Dunbar,  being  now  assembled  in  Edinburgh,  it  was  agreed, 
at  the  written  suggestion  of  the  bishop  of  Aberdeen,  to  em- 
brace this  opportunity  to  hold  an  episcopal  synod.  It  met, 
accordingly,  the  day  after  bishop  Alexander's  consecration, 
on  the  20th  of  August.      There  were  present,  the   bishops 

1  MS.  Memoirs,  45. — Keith's  Catalogue,  Appendix,  539. — Skinner,  ii.  654. — 
List,  &c,  39.— Primitive  Truth  and  Order,  App.  522. — Perceval's  Apology,  254. 

2  Bishop  Walker's  Charge  to  the  Clergy   of  Edinburgh  and  Glasgow,  1833, 
Note  E,  p.  47.  3  Ibid.  Kote  D,  p.  46. 
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Keith,  White,  Falconar,  Raitt,  and  Alexander ;  but,  from  old  age 
and  bodily  infirmities,  bishop  Dunbar,  of  Aberdeen,  was  un- 
able to  attend.  Their  first  transaction  was  to  elect  bishop 
Keith  to  be  their  primus,  and  the  new  bishop  of  Dunkeld  their 
clerk.  The  bishop  of  Aberdeen  transmitted  his  sentiments 
by  letter  to  his  brethren,  and  his  letter  was  inserted  in  the 
minutes,  in  which,  among  other  things,  he  says — "  their  late 
primus  had  some  canons  to  propose  for  establishment,  which 
were  most  worthy  of  their  regard.  I  know  not  if  it  will  be 
convenient  at  this  time  to  enjoin  the  use  of  the  Scots  com- 
munion-office, though  it  ought  to  be  recommended.  One  more 
primitive  and  excellent,  which  cost  Dr.  Rattray  much  labour, 
and  which  he  has  left  in  a  fair  manuscript, may  one  day  be  pub- 
lished,and  received  with  universal  approbation1."  The  synod  re- 
solved to  establish  these  canons  for  the  regulation  of  the  affairs 
of  the  church ;  of  which  the  late  primus  had  left  a  draught  that 
he  had  intended  to  have  proposed,  had  the  synod  met  in  June  ; 
they  were,  therefore,  submitted  to  the  consideration  of  the 
meeting.  "  The  first  ten  whereof,  they  say,  were  drawn  up 
by  bishop  Rattray,  one  by  bishop  Dunbar,  three  by  bishop 
Falconar,  and  two  by  bishop  White  ;  in  all  sixteen  were  agreed 
to,  and,  as  they  say,  established2."  These,  "being  the  last  of 
the  kind,  and  consequently  the  standing  regulations  of  the  dis- 
cipline of  our  church,"  Mr.  Skinner  has  set  down  from  the 
original  minutes,  as  follows  : — 

The  preamble. — The  bishops  of  this  church  of  Scotland 
being  now,  by  the  good  providence  of  God,  perfectly  united  in 
one  and  the  same  mind,  and  the  concordatesthat  were  formed 
while  some  unhappy  differences  subsisted  amongst  them 
thereby  vacated,  they  have  unanimously  agreed  to  establish 
the  following  canons  for  the  future  regulation  of  the  govern- 
ment of  this  church  : — 

I.  That  no  person  shall  be  consecrated  a  bishop  without 
the  consent  and  approbation  of  the  majority  of  the  bishops,  and 
that  if  any  three  or  more  bishops,  not  being  a  majority,  shall 
take  upon  them,  without  such  consent,  to  consecrate  any  per- 
son to  that  office,  such  consecration  shall  be  null  and  void,  and 
both  the  consecrators  and  the  consecrated  shall  be  holden  as 
schismatics. 

II.  That  the  bishops  shall,  without  respect  either  to 
seniority  of  consecration  or  precedency  of  district,  choose  a 
primus  by  majority  of  voices,  who  shall  have  no  other  privi- 
lege among  the  bishops  but  of  convocating  and  presiding  only, 

1  Sievewright's  Principles,  p.  202.  '  MS.  Memoirs,  45. 
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and  that,  likewise,  under  the  following  restrictions :  —  That 
he  shall  always  be  obliged  to  notify  to  the  other  bishops  the 
reasons  of  his  calling  a  meeting,  as  well  as  the  time  and  place  ; 
and  if  the  majority  shall  dissent,  as  judging  either  the  reasons 
insufficient  or  the  time  and  place  improper,  that  meeting 
shall  be  either  wholly  set  aside,  or  the  time  and  place  altered, 
as  shall  seem  to  them  most  expedient.  2.  That  if  the  primus 
shall  at  any  time  refuse  to  call  a  meeting  when  desired  by  a 
majority  of  the  other  bishops,  they  shall  in  that  case  have 
power  to  meet  and  act  synodically  without  him ;  and,  3dly, 
the  primus,  thus  chosen  by  the  majority,  is  to  continue  in  that 
office  only  during  their  pleasure. 

III.  That  if  either  the  present  or  any  subsequent  primus 
shall,  in  the  present  situation  of  the  church,  lay  claim  to  any 
metropolitical  or  vicarial  power,  or  to  any  farther  power  of  any 
kind  than  what  is  granted  to  the  primus  b}r  these  present 
canons,  the  primus  or  bishop  so  claiming  shall  be  suspended 
from  all  episcopal  jurisdiction,  even  within  his  own  district, 
until  he  give  in  to  the  bishops  a  subscribed  renunciation  of  any 
such  claim,  as  being  what  may  prove  of  most  dangerous  con- 
sequence to  the  church  in  her  present  circumstances. 

IV.  That  upon  the  demise  or  translation  of  any  bishop, 
the  presbyters  of  the  district  thereby  become  vacant  shall  not 
be  at  freedom  either  to  elect  or  submit  themselves  to  any  other 
bishop,  without  a  mandate  from  the  primus  with  the  majority 
of  the  bishops  ;  but  if  the  primus  shall  refuse  to  grant  a  man- 
date, the  majority  shall  do  it  without  him. 

V.  That  if  the  presbyters  of  any  district  shall  happen  to 
elect  a  person  already  vested  with  the  episcopal  character, 
the  bishop  so  elected  shall  have  no  jurisdiction  over  that  dis- 
trict until  his  election  be  confirmed  by  the  majority  of  the 
bishops  ;  and  if  they  shall  elect  a  presbyter  of  whose  fitness 
for  that  office  the  bishops  shall  declare  they  have  sufficient 
reasons  not  to  be  satisfied,  in  that  case  the  presbyters  shall  be 
required  by  the  bishops  to  proceed  to  a  new  election. 

VI.  That  every  bishop  shall  appoint  one  of  his  presby- 
ters to  officiate  under  him  as  his  dean,  and  that  this  dean  shall 
be  obliged  to  advertise  the  primus  upon  the  death  of  his  bishop, 
that  the  bishops  may  provide  for  the  supply  of  the  vacancy  with 
their  conveniency  ;  and  the  dean  shall  apply  for  a  mandate 
to  elect  a  successor,  in  the  space  of  four  months  at  farthest 
after  the  vacancy. 

VII.  That  during  the  vacancy  of  any  district,  the  pres- 
byters thereof  shall  apply  to  the  bishop  who  shall  have  his 
place  of  residence  nearest  to  them,  for  the  performance   of 
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episcopal  offices  amongst  them  ;  and  no  other  bishop  shall  take 
upon  him  to  perform  any  such  offices  within  that  district 
without  the  consent  of  the  neighbouring  bishop.  And  if  any 
case  relating  to  discipline  shall  happen,  for  which  the  pres- 
byters had  no  rule  left  them  by  their  former  bishop  for  their 
direction,  they  shall  have  recourse  to  the  primus,  who,  with 
the  advice  and  consent  of  his  colleagues,  shall  determine  the 
same. 

VIII.  That  no  presbyter  shall  take  upon  him  the  charge 
of  any  congregation,  until  he  be  appointed  thereto  by  the  bishop 
to  whose  district  that  congregation  belongs  ;  nor  shall  any 
presbyter  or  deacon  remove  from  his  own  district  without  di- 
missory  letters  from  the  bishop  thereof;  and  none  shall  be 
ordained  a  presbyter  without  a  designation  to  a  particular 
charge. 

IX.  That  seeing,  in  the  present  distressed  state  of  this 
church,  it  may  happen  that  a  bishop  may  have  his  dwelling 
and  place  for  public  worship  within  the  district  of  another 
bishop ;  in  that  case,  those  who  belong  to  this  his  congrega- 
tion, together  with  the  presbyters  or  deacons  joined  with  him 
as  his  assistants  in  officiating  therein,  shall  be  as  much  under 
his  jurisdiction  as  if  they  were  within  the  bounds  of  his  own 
district,  and  shall  be  exempt  from  the  jurisdiction  of  that 
bishop  within  the  bounds  of  whose  district  they  are  ;  and  the 
bishop  in  whose  district  they  are,  shall,  by  a  subscribed  deed, 
agree  to  this  regulation. 

X.  That  every  bishop  shall  be  careful  to  recommend  to 
his  clergy,  and  to  such  also  as  may  be  candidates  for  holy 
orders,  to  apply  themselves  diligently  to  the  study  of  the  Holy 
Scriptures,  and  of  the  fathers  of  the  apostolical  and  two  next 
succeeding  ages,  and  to  take  all  proper  opportunities  in  their 
sermons  and  otherwise  to  instruct  their  people  in  the  truly  ca» 
tholic  principles  of  that  pure  and  primitive  church. 

XI.  The  dean  of  every  district,  as  representing  the  presby- 
ters, shall  be  allowed  to  sit  in  all  synodical  meetings,  to  pro- 
pose and  reason  in  all  matters  of  discipline  and  grievances  of 
presbyters,  but  not  to  give  any  decisive  voice.  The  clergy  of 
vacant  districts  shall  be  required  to  choose  a  clean  out  of  their 
own  number ;  and  the  said  dean,  so  chosen,  shall  not  be  allowed 
to  name  a  proxy,  but  must  attend  in  person,  and  bring  with 
him  his  credentials. 

XII.  That  the  church  may  suffer  as  little  damage  as  pos- 
sible by  the  death  of  the  temporary  primus,  the  senior  bishop 
shall  instantly  succeed  to  his  powers  until  the  next  synod  ; 
and  he  shall  be  obliged  to  call  a  synod,  so  as  it  may  be  holden 

vol.  in,  2  Q 
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within  the  space  of  four  months  at  farthest  after  the  death  of 
the  former  primus,  unless  the  majority  of  the  bishops  shall 
think  fit  to  delay  it  for  a  longer  space. 

XIII.  That  when  any  of  the  bishops  are  disabled  from  be- 
ing personally  present  at  a  synod,  through  infirmity  or  press- 
ing inconvenience  to  be  notified  to  the  primus,  and  by  him  to 
the  other  bishops,  the  absent  bishop  or  bishops  may  send  their 
judgment  to  the  primus,  signed  with  their  own  hand,  con- 
cerning those  matters  on  account  of  which  the  synod  was  pre- 
cisely called  to  meet,  and  this  shall  be  holden  for  their  cano- 
nical vote.  The  absent  bishops  may  likewise  propose  to  the 
synod,  in  writing,  any  thing  they  shall  judge  expedient  for  the 
good  of  the  church  ;  and  as  to  other  matters  that  may  inci- 
dentally come  before  the  synod,  the  absent  bishop  or  bishops 
must  be  concluded  by  the  majority  of  those  that  are  present. 
But  no  synod  shall  be  holden  unless  there  be  more  bishops 
present  than  absent. 

XIV.  That  in  all  questions  or  cases  where  the  bishops 
shall  happen  to  be  equally  divided  in  their  opinions,  in  synod 
or  out  of  synod,  that  side  of  the  question  shall  carry  upon 
which  the  primus  gives  his  vote. 

XV.  That  if  any  presbyter  or  deacon  who  shall  have  the 
misfortune  to  be  deposed  by  his  bishop,  do  presume  to  per- 
form any  part  of  the  sacred  office,  or  to  gather  a  separate  or 
schismatical  congregation,  he  shall  be  excommunicated. 
And  if  any  clergyman  shall  take  upon  him  to  countenance 
such  presbyter  or  deacon  in  their  schismatical  separation,  he 
shall  be  suspended  from  the  exercise  of  his  holy  function  for 
such  space  as  his  bishop  shall  think  fit ;  and  such  of  the  laity 
as  shall  venture  to  adhere  to  the  deposed  presbyter  or  deacon, 
either  in  worship  or  other  sacred  administration,  shall  not  be 
allowed  to  partake  of  any  church  ordinances  until  they  are  re- 
conciled again,  and  received  by  the  bishop  of  the  district. 

XVI.  That  if  any  clergyman  shall  take  upon  himself  to 
join  persons  in  matrimony  who  belong  to  the  congregation  of 
another  clergyman,  without  a  certificate  or  recommendation 
from  their  former  pastor,  he  shall,  for  the  first  fault,  be  sus- 
pended from  his  office  for  the  space  of  three  months;  six 
months  for  the  second  fault ;  and  for  the  third  fault  he  shall 
be  suspended  sine  die1. 

The  author  of  the  Memoirs  is  very  dissatisfied  with  this 

1  Cited  from  the  Original  Minutes,  by  Mr.  Skinner.— Ecclesiastical  History, 
ii.  655-660. 
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synod,  and  only  cites  the  ninth  of  bishop  Rattray's  articles, 
"  as  a  specimen  of  these  canons  ;"  and  he  insinuates  that  it  was 
prepared  for  the  express  purpose  of  exempting  bishop  Keith 
from  the  jurisdiction  of  the  bishop  of  Edinburgh;  and  then 
he  adds,  "  ex  ungue  leonem'"1  He  also  says,  that  "the 
bishops  in  synod  then  agree  that  the  several  bishops  do  recom- 
mend to  their  clergy,  in  the  strongest  manner,  the  use  of  the 
Scottish  liturgy  in  the  administration  of  the  holy  communion. 
— Item,  That  they  administer  the  sacrament  of  baptism,  and 
solemnise  the  institution  of  matrimony,  according  to  the  forms 
in  the  liturgy. — Item,  That  they  take  pains  to  persuade  their 
people  to  get  their  banns  of  matrimony  publicly  promulgated. 
— Item,  That  they  admit  no  persons  to  the  holy  communion 
before  they  are  confirmed  by  a  bishop,  or  shew  a  desire  to  do 
so  where  it  cannot  be  had  2." 

The  synod  again  met  on  the  22d  of  August.  Bishop  Raitt 
preferred  a  complaint  against  the  rev.  David  Fyfe,  a  priest  in 
the  diocese  of  Dunkeld,  for  an  intrusion  on  his  episcopal  au- 
thority. There  had  been  some  difficulty  about  the  appoint- 
ment of  an  incumbent  to  the  chapel  which  had  been  possessed 
by  the  late  bishop  Ochterlonie  ;  for  the  congregation  had  re- 
solved not  to  appoint  Mr.  Robertson,  the  late  bishop's  curate, 
because  he  favoured  the  primitive  usages.  They  called  this 
Mr.  Fyfe,  whom  bishop  Raitt  refused  to  induct,  and  even  pro- 
hibited his  preaching  in  that  chapel;  but  Fyfe  took  posses- 
sion of  the  pulpit  some  time  before  the  commencement  of  the 
service,  and  officiated  in  defiance  of  the  bishop's  prohibition. 
The  synod  agreed  to  pronounce  a  sentence  of  deposition 
against  Fyfe,  if  the  accusation  should  be  proved  by  witnesses ; 
and  bishops  White,  Falconar,  and  Alexander,  were  appointed 
to  try  Mr.  Fyfe  at  any  place  which  bishop  Raitt  might  appoint 
within  his  own  diocese.  The  synod  then  authorised  and  re- 
quested the  primus  to  write  to  the  senior  priest  of  the  diocese 
of  Edinburgh,  to  direct  him  to  convoke  all  the  clergy  of  the 
district,  in  order  to  their  choosing  a  dean ;  and  afterwards 
officially  to  inform  the  primus  on  whom  the  choice  had  fallen. 
"  This  dean  was  to  be  a  mere  cypher,  to  sit  and  hear  the 
bishops  talk  and  do  what  they  pleased ;  he  was  to  have  no 
vote.  In  this  synod  not  the  least  notice  was  taken  of  the  de- 
solate state  in  which  the  diocese  of  Edinburgh  was,  for  want 
of  a  bishop  ;  and  no  mandate  was  ever  offered  to  the  presby- 
ters to  elect  one.  In  the  beginning  of  this  synod,  bishop 
Keith  was  elected  primus ;  on  the  last  Tuesday  of  the  synod, 

1  MS.  Men-oirs,  46,  47.  -  Ibid.  46. 
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the  primus  offers  to  resign  his  title  to  the  portio  gregis  he  had 
as  bishop  to  the  church  of  Fife  ;  which  resignation  the  bishops 
accepted,  so  that  bishop  Keith  was  no  longer  primus,  accord- 
ing to  the  second  canon  of  peace,  1727 x." 

Notwithstanding  the  opposition  that  the  college  of  bishops, 
and  the  anti-catholic  party  attached  to  them,  had  made  to  the  pri- 
mitive rhes  in  the  communion  office,  yet  the  catholic  doctrines 
made  great  progress  among  the  clergy  in  the  northern  parts  of 
the  kingdom.     Mr.  Cheyne  cites  part  of  a  letter  from  the  rev. 
Robert  Lyon,  of  Perth,  who  suffered  an  ignominious  death 
at  Carlisle,  to  bishop  Alexander,  dated  November  28th,  shew- 
ing the  liturgical  practice  of  the  church  generally,  so  far,  at 
least,  as  relates  to  the  Eucharistic  service  : — "  The  majority," 
says  Mr.  Lyon,  "  who  use  the  Scotch  liturgy,  is  so  great  that 
they  are  now  but  very  few  who  do  otherwise ;  and  these  few  in 
the  southern  parts  mostly,  overawed  by  some  ignorant  laity. 
All  in  this  district  [diocese  of  Dunkeld]  are  unanimous  in  the 
Scotch,  save  myself;  who,  not  of  inclination,  but  for  reasons 
too  well  known,  was  obliged  to  comply  with  borrowing  only 
the  invocation  and  oblation  from  the  Scotch.     All  in  bishop 
Raitt's  district  [Brechin]  use  the  Scotch  communion  office 
likewise,  except  two  ;  but  whether  these  two  transpose  the  ob- 
latory prayer  or  not,  I  cannot  tell ;  but  sure  I  am,  bishop  Och- 
terlonie2  himself  did  so.     I  am  likewise  sure  that  the  greatest 
part  of  the  presbyters  in  Fife,  if  not  all,  do  use  the  Scotch 
....  and,  besides,  the  most  of  all  these  clergy  use  it  in  its 
natural  order,  according  to  the  edition  printed  at  Aberdeen. 
It  is  also  well  known,  and  without  doubt  to  yourself,  that  there 
is  not  one  single  presbyter  benorth  the  Mearns  who  does  not 
officiate  by  the  Scotch  ;  so  that  those  who  use  the  English,  or 
who  transpose  the  oblatory  prayer,  though  joined  together,  are 
few,  yea,  very  few,  upon  the    comparison.     And  I  am  per- 
suaded the  most  of  the  clergy  of  my  acquaintance,  and  with 
great  sincerity  I  can   say  it  of  myself,  would  much  sooner 
resign  our  several  charges  than  give  up  the  Scotch  to  use  the 
English  communion  office ;  yea,  the  greatest  number  even  of 
our  laity  would  desert  us  should  we  attempt  it." 

1744. — The  clergy  of  the  district  of  Edinburgh  were  dis- 
satisfied with  the  bishops  for  holding  a  synod  and  enacting 
canons  without  having  admitted  the  second  order  of  the  hie- 

1  MS.  Memoirs,  47,  48. 

2  Mr.  Cheyne's  Vindication,  p.  30. — "  Bishop  Ochterlonie  was  a  resolute  op- 
ponent of  the  so-called  Usages,  and  the  last  of  the  college  party,  or  bishops  at 
large ;  and  yet  he  seems  to  have  done  himself  what  he  opposed  in  a  general  mea- 
sure." 
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rarchy  into  their  councils.  This  they  complained  of  as  tending 
to  reduce  the  order  of  priests  to  a  mere  cypher,  and  involving 
the  whole  management  of  the  affairs  of  the  church  into  the 
hands  of  the  episcopal  order.  In  obedience  to  bishop  Keith's 
letter,  dated  November  5th,  1743,  Mr.  Auchenleck  convened 
the  clergy  of  the  district  of  Edinburgh  on  the  17th  of  January, 
and  communicated  to  them  the  contents  of  the  bishop's  letter. 
The  clergy  elected  Mr.  Auchenleck  chairman,who,  after  consti- 
tuting the  meeting  by  prayer,  said,  "  By  the  constitution  of 
the  church  in  Scotland,  the  bishops  [alone]  could  not  hold  a 
synod,  and  consequently  they  could  not  make  canons  without 
the  concurrence  of  the  presbyters,  who  made  an  essential  part 
of  its  constitution.  And  he  produced  an  act  of  parliament 
made  in  the  third  session  of  the  first  parliament  of  Charles  II. 
in  support  of  what  he  said,  and  advanced  many  other  things 
as  to  the  constitution  of  the  church."  "  Then  the  preses 
stated  a  vote, — '  Can  the  bishops  of  this  church  hold  a  synod 
and  make  canons  without  the  consent  of  the  presbyters  ?'  To 
which  each  presbyter,  except  one,  answered,  '  they  cannot? 
It  was  then  resolved  that  an  address  should  be  presented,  re- 
presenting the  encroachments  made  on  the  privileges  of  the 
presbyters,  in  offering  to  hold  a  synod  and  make  canons  with- 
out them,  and  entreating  redress  of  this  grievance,  and  that  in 
as  dutiful  a  manner  as  possible.  Accordingly,  an  address  was 
written  and  subscribed  by  eighteen  presbyters,  and  ordered 
to  be  put  in  the  register,  and  a  copy  to  be  sent  to  each  bishop, 
which  was  done.  But  no  return  was  ever  received  from  any 
one  of  the  bishops1." 

The  letter  above  mentioned,  of  the  17th  of  January,  is 
preserved  in  a  MS.  volume,  entitled,  "  Disputes  of  the  Epis- 
copalians," in  the  library  of  the  Faculty  of  Advocates ;  and 
I  gladly  and  thankfully  avail  myself  of  Mr.  Lawson's  praise- 
worthy industry,  to  give  an  abridgment  of  it-  After  acknow- 
ledging the  receipt  of  the  primus's  letter,  and  repeating  its 
contents,  they  continue : — 

"  We  shall  not  at  present  trouble  your  reverences  with  re- 
marks upon  your  canons  any  further  than  they  concern  ourselves, 
and  even  that  would  not  have  been  our  choice,  but  that  the  neces- 
sity you  have  put  us  under  would  make  our  silence  sinful ; 
for  it  is  with  grief  of  heart  we  find  ourselves  obliged  to  com- 
plain of  the  proceedings  of  those  whom,  by  principle  and  in- 

1  MS.  Memoirs    48,  49. 
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clination,  we  are  much  disposed  to  love  and  obey.  But 
while  we  honour  your  sacred  office,  and  do  not  at  all  envy 
you  the  dignity  to  which  you  have  attained,  we  cannot  be 
quite  unconcerned  for  the  rights  of  our  own  lower  order,  when 
we  see  designs  forming  to  invade  those  rights,  or  to  threaten 
them  with  danger.  This  concern  we  humbly  conceive  cannot 
be  displeasing  to  your  reverences,  if  it  is  considered  only  as 
an  imitation  of  that  zeal  to  preserve  those  rights  which  some 
of  your  venerable  number  shewed  when  ye  were  with  us  ;  nor  can 
we  think  it  less  incumbent  upon  us  to  watch  over  this  sacred 
depositum,  that  we  have  now,  by  what  means  we  shall  not  say, 
been  long  kept  in  a  state  of  orphancy,  without  the  guidance  and 
protection  of  a  proper  head.  ...  As  wTe  humbly  apprehend, 
the  constitution  of  a  christian  church  is  a  thing  so  sacred  and 
so  determined,  that  it  cannot  be  new  modelled  or  altered  in  es- 
sentials, upon  every  revisal  made  of  it  by  any  one  of  its  con- 
stituent parts ;  so  it  is  no  more  competent  to  your  high  order 
to  abolish  the  presbyterate  than  it  is  in  our  power  to  renounce 
or  withhold  that  canonical  obedience  we  owe  to  our  bishops  ; 
so  it  appears  to  us  (.  .  .  .)  that  by  the  constitution  of  the 
episcopal  church  of  Scotland,  the  presbyters  did  sit  in  synods 
and  church  assemblies  with  their  bishops,  not  barely  to  hear 
and  propose,  but  to  reason  and  represent,  that  they  had  autho- 
ritative voices,  and  voted  decisively  in  whatsoever  question 
came  before  them;  that  not  only  the  deans  and  other  digni- 
taries of  each  diocese  came  to  those  assemblies  in  their  own 
right,  but  the  rural  clergy  were  duly  represented  there  by 
some  of  their  own  number,  chosen  by  themselves  and  sent 
thither  on  that  purpose,  whose  votes  were  numbered  with  the 
rest ;  and,  in  short,  that  the  powers  of  legislation  and  disci- 
pline were  not  then  thought  to  have  been  lodged  in  the 
bishops  alone,  without  the  advice  and  concurrence  of  their 
clergy. 

"  As  this  privilege  of  the  second  order  has  been  long 
struggled  for  in  other  churches,  even  where  papal  encroach- 
ments went  high,  and  as  it  is  still  preserved  by  our  sister 
church  of  England,  where  nothing  can  have  the  force  of  a 
canon,  or  regularly  pass  into  ecclesiastical  law,  without  the 
consent  of  presbyters,  and  where  each  house  of  convocation 
has  a  negative  upon  the  other,  so  we  humbly  think  it  would 
be  rather  superfluous  than  difficult  to  shew  that  all  this  is 
copied  from  the  primitive  pattern,  and  is  well  consistent  with 
the  Holy  Scriptures,  and  with  the  constitution  and  practice  of 
the  church  of  Christ  in  her  purest  and  best  ages The 
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constitution  of  our  church  thus  appearing  to  us  to  be  regular 
and  right,  and  well  founded,  we  humbly  conceive  that  we  are 
obliged  in  conscience,  in  virtue  of  the  duty  we  owe  to  God 
and  His  church,  to  your  reverences,  to  ourselves,  and  to  all 
those  who  may  succeed  in  the  second  order,  earnestly  to  beg 
you  would  stop  all  further  innovation  of  any  sort,  and  parti- 
cularly all  encroachments  upon  the  rights  and  privileges  of  our 
second  order,  or  whatever  may  tend  to  subverting  that  good 
and  wholesome  constitution This  being  our  constitu- 
tion, and  considering  that  you  have  proceeded  single  and 
alone  to  hold  a  synod,  wherein  you  have  made  or  ratified  seve- 
ral canons,  and  treated  and  concluded  in  matters  of  legislation 
and  discipline  relating  to  the  whole  church,  notwithstanding 
the  presbyters  of  Scotland  were  not  represented  there,  nor 
were  called  to  take  that  place  which  belongs  to  them  in  synods 
and  assemblies  of  the  church  ; — tliis  being  the  hard  case,  we 
do  earnestly  beg  your  reverences  will  consider  seriously  what 
must  be  the  fatal  consequence  ;  whether  laws  and  constitu- 
tions can  be  submitted  to  where  the  legislation  was  incomplete, 
or,  if  they  should  be  submitted  to,  whether  the  constitution  of 
the  church  would  not  thereby  receive  a  deep  wound. 

"  .  .  .  .  Your  ninth  canon  seems  chiefly  intended  for 
serving  a  particular  purpose  in  the  city  of  Edinburgh,  where, 
if  it  should  take  effect,  our  bishop,  when  God  shall  bless  us 
with  one,  would  be  robbed  of  a  part  of  his  flock  and  a  con- 
siderable number  of  his  clergy,  and  all  the  refugees  from  his 
discipline  would  take  shelter  under  the  patronage  of  the  ex- 
empt bishop ;  as  on  all  these  accounts  we  find  it  incumbent 
upon  us,  in  our  present  circumstances,  to  guard  against  it,  so 
we  humbly  conceive  it  is  directly  repugnant  to  the  plan  of 
primitive  episcopacy,  to  the  polity  and  canons  of  the  ancient 
church  ;  which,  instead  of  encouraging  a  bishop  to  have  his 
place  of  residence  and  public  worship  within  die  diocese  of 
another,  forbade  and  condemned  non-residence,  declared  there 
should  be  but  one  bishop  in  one  city,  and  piously  believed 
that  as  there  is  but  one  God,  one  Christ  the  Lord,  and  one 
Holy  Ghost,  so  there  ought  to  be  but  one  bishop  in  a  catholic 

church We  were  assured   some  years  ago,  that  the 

presbyters  of  a  vacant  diocese  had  inherent  rights  and  privi- 
leges— that  it  belonged  to  them  to  elect  their  own  bishop — 
that  they  might  of  themselves  meet  for  that  purpose,  as  well  as 
any  other — and  that  a  mandate  from  the  metropolitan  or 
bishop  of  the  province  was  not  necessary,  unless  the  presby- 
ters proved  backward  in  the  matter ;  but  now,  by  the  third 
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canon,  we  are  told  the  contrary.  ....  The  circumstances  of 
our  church  are  much  the  same  as  they  were  about  seventeen 
years  ago,  when  you  declared,  in  like  solemn  manner,  that  no 
good  order  or  unity  could  be  maintained  in  the  church  without 
a  metropolitan.  We  would  have  taken  no  notice  of  this  your 
third  canon,  were  it  not  intended  to  give  a  secret  blow  to  the 
rights  and  privileges  of  the  see  of  Edinburgh,  whereof  we 
humbly  think  ourselves  guardians  during  the  vacancy. 

"  By  your  fourth,  fifth,  and  seventh  canons . .  .  and  the  one  re- 
ferred to  in  the  beginning  of  this  paper,  we  humbly  conceive 
the  rights  of  our  order  are  stripped  to  a  shadow,  and  our  pri- 
vileges greatly  shortened  of  what  your  reverences  thought 
once  they  should  be.  We  might  then  meet  and  elect  a  bishop 
without  waiting  for  leave  from  the  metropolitan,  but  now  we 
must  not  without  a  mandate  from  your  temporary  primus. 
The  semblance  of  power  still  left  us  to  choose  a  bishop,  is 
made  void  and  elusory,  while  your  reverences  have  reserved 
for  yourselves  a  faculty  of  rejecting  our  elect  without  giving 
us  a  reason,  only  telling  us  you  have  reasons  that  satisfy  your- 
selves ;  and  thus  we  must  be  sent  to  elect  over  and  over  again, 
till  we  come  to  the  happy  favourite  who  may  be  most  accep- 
table to  your  reverences,  though  perhaps  least  fit  for  us  and 

the  purposes  of  his  high  calling To  complete  this  new 

scheme  of  ecclesiastical  polity,  our  second  order,  which  in 
former  times  had  a  right  to  sit  and  vote  in  assemblies  of  the 
church,  not  only  by  deans  and  other  dignified  persons,  but  by 
the  proctors  of  the  inferior  clergy,  in  proportion  to  their  num- 
bers and  the  extent  of  each  diocese,  is  henceforth  to  be  repre- 
sented in  your  future  synods  by  one  cypher,  a  mere  titular 
dean,  who  may  hear  and  speak,  but  is  by  no  means  to  be  al- 
lowed the  privilege  of  voting  ....  We  hope  your  reverences 
will  not  think  us  presbyterians  for  affirming  the  just  rights  of 
the  second  order.  Some  of  the  greatest  men  our  island  has 
produced  were  of  the  same  sentiments,  and  the  best  of  our 
kings,  who  died  a  martyr  for  the  church,  came  to  find,  too  late, 
that  a  moderate  episcopacy  was  the  best. 

"  We  solemnly  declare  before  God  and  the  world,  that 
we  have  no  intention  nor  desire  to  restrain  the  just  powers,  or 
to  invade  the  due  privileges  of  your  sacred  order,  as  we  dare  not 
surrender  those  of  our  own  ;  being  sensible  that  encroachments 
from  either  side  would  be  equally  fatal  to  the  church,  as  equally 

endangering  her  constitution As  this  humble  address 

and  memorial  is  well  meant,  we  hope  your  reverences  will 
take  it  in  good  Dart.     It  is  still  in  your  power  to  restore  peace 
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and  honour  to  this  distressed  church,  by  agreeing  to  let  her 
polity  stand  upon  the  old  true  foundation1."  It  is  signed  by 
Thomas  Auchenleck,  the  moderator,  and  by  eighteen  priests. 
The  discontent  of  the  clergy  of  Edinburgh  was  now  so 
great  that  they  unhappily  had  entered  into  correspondence 
with  Mr.  George  Smith,  one  of  the  non-juring  bishops  in  Eng- 
land that  had  been  consecrated,  in  1728,  by  the  party  that 
separated  from  the  original  non-juring  succession,  about  the 
matter  of  the  Usages2.  The  schism  occasioned  by  the  "  bishops 
at  large"  had  died  out  in  the  person  of  bishop  Ochterlonie ; 
but  the  schismatical  spirit,  it  would  appear,  had  still  remained 
in  many  of  the  clergy.  This  was  increased  by  the  unbending 
exclusiveness  of  the  bishops,  who  seemed  to  have  answered 
none  of  their  letters  or  addresses,  contrary  to  that  courtesy 
which  the  Apostle  recommends,  and  the  transaction  of  business 
requires.  Bishop  Smith  took  advantage  of  the  deposition  of 
Mr.  Fyfe  to  make  himself  a  "  busy-body  ;"  and  he  wrote  to 
bishop  Keith,  requesting  him  to  restore  Fyfe  ;  which  being 
declined,  bishop  Smith  took  him  into  communion  with  him- 
self. This  occasioned  some  unpleasant  correspondence,  and  a 
threat  from  bishop  Smith  of  creating  a  formal  schism  in  the 
Scottish  church,  by  the  consecration  of  one  of  the  Edinburgh 
clergy  a  bishop,  in  opposition  to  the  indigenous  prelates. 
This  most  unnatural  and  schismatical  conduct  on  the  part  of 
bishop  Smith  produced  the  following  letter  from  the  primus, 
dated  May  22d  :— 

"  Right  Reverend  Brother, — At  your  desire  I  saw  the 
letter  of  April  2d,  which  you  sent  to  the  Rev.  Mr.  John 
M'Kenzie  of  this  city.  I  thank  you  for  the  favour,  although 
I  cannot  but  acknowledge  the  contents  did  surprise  me  not  a 
little.  The  suppositions  you  are  pleased  to  form  to  yourself, 
and  the  things  which  you  say  that  you  see  in  our  late  minutes, 
my  most  inward  conscience  knows  to  be  altogether  groundless. 
I  am  sorry  to  find  you  forming  a  resolution  to  set  forward  an 
illicit  consecration  in  this  country,  and  thereby  to  raise  a  most 
horrid  schism  in  this  free  and  independent  church,  for  no  cause 
whatsoever  that  any  indifferent  persons,  even  in  your  own 
country,  will  be  able,  I  dare  presume,  to  discern.  I  can  as- 
sure you  there  is  neither  any  alteration  intended  here  in  the 
public  worship,  nor  is  there  any  complaint  in  all  this  kingdom 

1  Cited  from  the  MS.  in  Lawson's  History  of  the  Scottish  Episcopal  Church, 
from  the  Revolution  to  the  present  Time,  pp.  270-276. 
8  Vide  Perceval's  Apology,  248. 
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upon  that  score,  except,  perhaps,  by  the  seditious  of  Edin- 
burgh, who,  under  that  sculk,  are  fond  to  palliate  their  old 
rancour,  envy,  and  hatred  of  us  bishops.     They  will  not  ven- 
ture, I  suppose,  to  hold  up  their  hands,  and  take  the  great 
omniscient  Being  to  witness,  who  knows  and  searches  their 
hearts,  that  the  case  of  either  the  English  or  the  Scottish 
liturgy  is  the  true  cause  of  their  quarrel  with  us ;  otherwise 
how  should  it  come  to  pass  that  all  and  every  one  of  them 
have  administered  the  holy  eucharist  by  the  Scottish  liturgy 
only,  or  by  some  addition,  diminution,  or  transportation,  in 
the*English  office,  and  this  of  their  own  accord,  without  any 
force  or  persuasion  whatsoever  ?     Must  not,  then,  their  appli- 
cation to  you  proceed  from  some  other  secret  fountain,  and 
tend  towards  a  different  view  than  what  they  suffer  you  to 
discern  ?     They  want  to  wrest  the  episcopate  from  us,  and  to 
obtain  this  they  are  willing  to  purchase  your  assistance  at  any 
rate— an  assistance  which,  I  humbly  think,  you  ought  not  to 
send  them,  as  you  will  be  answerable  to  Almighty  God  for  the 
man}'  unhappy  consequences  that  must  inevitably  follow  upon 
it ;  for  do  you  think,  my  dear  brother,  that  your  intermeddling 
in   our  affairs  will    create   peace  amongst  us  ?      No,  by  no 
means,  but  rather  strife,  contention,  and  every  evil  work.    And 
will  not  this  prove  a  melancholy  reflection  to  you  at  the  last, 
especially  since  you  have  neither  just  call  nor  title  to  mix  in 
our  church  ?     No  person  could  speak  more  strongly  against 
such  a  practice  than  you  have  clone  in   your  letters,  both  to 
bishop  Gillan  and  me,  excerpts  from  which  (lest  ye  keep  not 
copies)  I  here  send  you,  and  therefore  I  would  fain  hope  you 
will  still  conform  yourself  to  your  former  sober  and  sage  de- 
clarations.    Let  not,  I  beseech  you,  the  tallacious  representa- 
tions of  designing  men  (however  varnished  over)  so  far  prevail 
with  you  as  to  kindle  such  a  flame  in  your  neighbour's  house 
as  may  not  only  consume  him  but  yourself  also.     Hitherto 
we  have  lived  in  good  correspondence  with  the  church   of 
England.     We  have  declined,  when  solicited,  to  act  the  part 
which  you  now  threaten  us  with,  as  you  yourself  may  yery 
well  know.     We  have  always  looked  upon  her  as  a  sister 
church,  and  we  desire   still  to  continue  in  communion  and 
fellowship  with  her.     Her  liturgy  was  never  prohibited  in 
this  country,  but   always  allowed ;  nor,  as  I  wrote  you  the 
13th  December  last,  shall  any  clergyman  here  receive  any 
molestation  upon  account  of  his  using  it,  as  it  is  most  certain 
that  no  person  has  to  this  day  suffered  the  smallest  frown  upon 
that  head.     May  not  1   then,  as  a  brother,  as  a  friend,  as  a 
neighbour,  obtest  you,  and  even  expect  that  ye  will  desist  from 
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this  unwary  enterprise;  but  if  ye  needs  must  proceed  in  so 
unjustifiable  a  step,  I  believe  I  may  assure  you,  on  very  good 
ground,  that  the  very  name  of  a  stranger  bishop  coming  to 
meddle  in  our  matters  in  so  extraordinary  a  manner  would 
ruin  the  cause  you  would  wish  to  support,  more  than  any 
thing  you  could  devise  ;  and  I  am  even  suspicious  that  your 
over-doing  at  this  time  by  your  letters,  will  keep  your  point  at 
greater  distance  than  if  ye  had  said  less  upon  the  head. 
People  don't  like  to  be  imperiously  dealt  by.  Thus,  clear  sir, 
I  have  discharged  the  duty  I  thought  incumbent  upon  me,  as 
bearing,  though  unworthy,  the  same  sacred  character  with 
yourself;  and  God  grant  that  both  you  and  I  may  so  demean 
ourselves  in  our  office,  that  when  the  Chief  Shepherd  shall 
appear  we  may  receive  some  approbation  from  Him. 

"(Signed)         Robert  Keith1." 

This  excellent  letter  does  not  seem  to  have  brought 
bishop  Smith  to  a  better  sense  of  his  duty.  The  Edinburgh 
clergy  shewed  great  impatience  under  what  they  called  their 
"  orphancy  ;"  but  it  appears  to  me  that  there  was  at  that  time 
a  tacit  understanding  amongst  the  bishops  that  the  primus  was 
always  to  be  the  bishop  of  Edinburgh,  and  the  bishop  of  that 
see,  if  it  was  full,  to  be  the  primus.  In  his  Life  of  Bishop 
Keith,  bishop  Russell  appears  to  discredit  the  opinion  that  he 
was  ever  elected  to  the  see  of  Edinburgh  ;  yet  as  his  residence 
was  in  the  Canongate  of  that  city,  and  he  had  resigned  his 
diocese  of  Fife,  it  is  probable  that  it  had  been  the  intention  of 
his  brethren  that  he  should  take  the  oversight  of  the  diocese  of 
Edinburgh.  To  counteract  the  insidious  conduct  of  Smith, 
the  primus  drew  up  the  following  declaration,  and  transmitted 
it  to  his  brethren  for  signature.    It  is  dated  July  12,  1744  : — 

"  Imo.  Whereas,  by  the  preface  to  bishop  Rattray's  Ten 
Canons,  passed  and  ratified  in  our  synod,  holden  at  Edinburgh 
in  the  month  of  August,  1743,  it  is  represented  that  the 
bishops  of  the  church  of  Scotland  being  now,  by  the  good 
providence  of  God,  perfectly  united  in  one  and  the  same  mind, 
and  that  the  concordatesthat  were  framed  while  some  unhappy 
differences  subsisted  among  them,  are  thereby  vacated,  we 
hereby  declare  that  this  expression  (which,  together  with  the 
whole  preface,  was  the  work  of  bishop  Rattray),  as  weH  as  the 
Canons  themselves,  regards  only  the  concoidates  being  va- 
cated through  the  total  demise  of  one  party  of  those  bishops, 

Cited  by  Mr.  Lawson,  276-278.  2  Life,  prefixed  to  Catalogue,  xxx. 
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who  contracted  and  concurred  in  framing  the  concordates ; 
but  that  it  never  was  intended  (as  some  persons  have  suspected) 
to  prohibit  or  restrict  the  use  of  the  English  liturgy  in  this 
kingdom.  So  far  from  this,  that  we  declare  the  use  of  the 
liturgy  has  been,  and  shall  be,  as  free  to  any  presbyter  that 
chooses  to  minister  by  it,  as  it  was  and  has  been  at  any  time 
by  virtue  of  the  concordates. 

"2do.  We  declare  that  we  are  in  full  communion  with 
the  church  of  England,  as  a  sister  church,  and  are  ready  to 
give  outward  evidence  hereof  on  all  occasions,  like  as  we 
expect  the  same  compliance  from  members  of  that  church 
when  occasion  shall  offer.  May  the  church  of  England  long 
preserve  the  just  esteem  and  veneration  it  has  gained  in  the 
christian  world  !  may  this  esteem  be  always  on  the  increase  ! 
and  may  the  gates  of  hell  never  be  able  to  prevail  either 
against  it  or  this  church  !  and  may  both  churches  ever  con- 
tinue to  cultivate  union  and  harmony  together,  to  the  credit 
of  our  holy  religion  and  to  the  promoting  of  true  piety  and 
virtue ! 

3tio.  For  ourselves,  as  we  know  that  in  the  present  situa- 
tion of  this  church  we  have  no  external  coercive  power,  so 
we  esteem  the  concurrence  of  our  presbyters  and  people  the 
only  support  under  God  of  our  episcopal  government,  and 
whenever  we  are  made  sensible  of  any  just  grievances,  both 
duty  and  interest  will  oblige  us  speedily  to  remove  them.  It 
is  the  love  and  prayers  of  our  clergy  and  people  that  must 
strengthen  our  hands.  Each  of  us,  in  particular,  is  blessed 
with  most  dutiful  and  obliging  presbyters,  and  we  declare  that 
we  will  do  nothing  of  moment  without  consulting  them  ;  and 
this  union  we  trust  will  stand  firm  against  all  opposition ;  we 
must  stand  or  fall  together.  (Signed)  Ro.  Keith,  primus. 
Will.  Dunbar,  bishop.  Ro.  White,  bishop.  William  Falconar, 
bishop.     John  Alexander,  bishop1." 

Upon  bishop  Keith's  resignation  of  the  diocese  of  Fife, 
ihe  clergy  elected  bishop  White,  of  Dunblane,  who  was 
immediately  translated  in  1743.  In  the  beginning  of  the 
present  year,  bishops  Keith,  Dunbar,  White,  Falconar,  Raitt, 
and  Alexander,  signed  a  mandate  to  the  clergy  of  Dunblane 
to  elect  a  bishop  for  that  diocese  in  room  of  bishop  White, 
who  had  been  translated  to  Fife.  "  In  consequence  of  which 
mandate  all  the  presbyters  of  Dunblane  met  in  the  town  of 
Dunblane  on  the  17th  day  of  July,  1744,  and  elected  the  Rev. 

1  Cited  by  Mr.  Lawson,  from  MS,,  pp.  278,  279. 
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Mr.  Thomas  Oglevie,  of  Kinnalie,  minister  of  the  episcopal 
congregation  in  Brechin,  to  be  their  bishop ;  but  the  bishops 
never  consecrated  him,  for  reasons  best  known  to  themselves 
— N.B.  Mr.  Oglevie  was  not  for  introducing  the  usages2." 

As  the  bishops  had  made  no  return  to  the  address  of  the 
presbyters  of  Edinburgh  of  the  17th  of  last  January,  Mr. 
Auchenleck  again  convened  them  on  the  27th  of  July.  The 
author  of  the  Memoirs  says,  "  The  presbyters  being  convened 
by  their  preses,  they  were  surprised  that  no  returns  had  been 
made  by  any  of  the  bishops  to  their  address  of  January  17, 
and  they  complained  that  they  were  ill  used  by  spreading 
anonymous  papers  through  town  and  country,  discrediting  their 
address  and  reflecting  on  their  conduct,  and  therefore  they 
resolved  to  apply  in  particular  to  bishop  Keith,  who  was 
appointed  by  the  bishops  to  correspond  with  vacant  districts, 
representing  the  hard  usage  they  met  with,  and  entreating  the 
bishops  to  restore  peace  to  the  church.  Immediately  a  letter 
was  written  and  subscribed  by  the  preses,  and  sent  to  bishop 
Keith,  putting  him,  and,  by  his  means,  the  other  bishops,  in 
remembrance,  that  on  the  11th  day  of  January,  1740,  they 
had  addressed  the  bishops  for  leave  to  elect  a  person  to  fill 
this  see,  which  was  then  vacant  by  demise  of  bishop  Free- 
bairn  ;  and  upon  the  17th  of  April  in  the  same  year  they  re- 
peated the  same  earnest  request ;  but  all  without  any  effect, 
or  any  notice  taken  by  the  bishops  of  their  destitute  condition 
or  humble  supplications.  And  that  upon  the  17th  day  of 
January  last,  they  had  again  addressed  the  bishops ;  not  for 
what  they  had  so  often  asked  them  in  vain,  but  humbly  to  en- 
treat they  would  revise  the  proceedings  of  the  late  synod,  by 
which  the  presbyters  thought  themselves  aggrieved,  in  so  far  as 
the  constitution  of  the  church  whereof  they  are  members ; 
the  right  of  this  diocese,whereof  they  are  guardians ;  and  the 
rights  of  their  coinmon  order,  for  which  they  could  not  be 
altogether  unconcerned,  seemed  to  be  threatened  with  danger 
from  the  regulations  then  made.  They  also  complained  of 
indirect  practices  used,  by  spreading  little  anonymous 
schedules  and  unsubscribed  papers  through  town  and  country 
to  discredit  their  address,  and  to  represent  them  as  men  void 
not  only  of  principle  and  all  virtue,  but  even  of  common  sense, 
and  fit  to  be  considered  only  as  objects  of  hatred  and  con- 
tempt, and  many  other  ill  usages  from  unknown  persons. 
They  also  entreated  that  the  bishops  would  without  delay 
give  the  proper  and  necessary  assurances,  that  the  English 

1  MS.  Memoirs,  53,  54.— Keith's  Catalogue,  Appen.  548. 
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liturgy  shall  neither  be  actually  nor  virtually  proscribed ;  but 
that  the  full  use  of  it  be  continued  to  such  as  have  a  mind. 
That  the  peace  of  the  church  be  not  disturbed,  and  her  very 
being  endangered  by  any  attempts  to  introduce  new  liturgies 
and  ordinals,  and  that  they  will  annul  the  force  of  such  canons 
of  their  synod  as  look  with  an  ill  aspect  upon  the  constitution 
of  the  church  in  general,  the  privileges  of  the  diocese  of 
Edinburgh,  and  the  rights  of  the  presbyters1". 

It  seems  rather  strange  that  none  of  the  bishops  made  any 
reply  to  this  or  to  any  of  the  former  letters  of  the  Edinburgh 
clergy.  Bishop  Keith's  letter,  subsequently  given,  in  some 
degree  explains  this  continued  silence;  nevertheless,  an  ac- 
knowledgment of  the  receipt  of  the  different  communications 
might  have  been  made.  On  the  other  hand,  bishop  Smith's 
conduct  is  very  unbecoming  a  true  churchman,  and  inclines 
me  to  think  that  the  schism  in  the  church  in  England  must 
have  been  on  the  side  of  the  non-jurors;  for  surely  no  man, 
zealous  for  the  unity  of  the  church,  would  have  acted  as  he 
did.  The  following  document  was  prepared  in  a  synodical 
meeting  of  the  bishop  and  clergy  of  Dunkeld,  and  shows  that 
Smith  had  been  attempting  to  revive  the  ancient  pretensions 
of  the  see  of  York.     It  is  dated  Alloa,  October  22,  1744 : — 

"  Whereas  the  right  rev.  bishop  Smith,  of  England,  has, 
by  several  letters  of  his  to  the  right  rev.  bishop  Keith,  the 
rev.  Mr.  John  Mackenzie,  and  several  others  in  Scotland, 
plainly  assumed  to  himself  a  superiority,  to  which  he  can  have 
no  pretension,  over  the  bishops  and  clergy  of  this  national 
church,  and  has  declared  that  he  still  owns  as  a  presbyter  Mr. 
David  Fyfe,  formerly  indeed  a  presbyter  in  this  church,  but 
canonically  deposed  by  the  bishops  thereof,  a  thing  contrary 
to  all  order  and  discipline,  and  to  that  principle  of  unity  so 
carefully  preserved  in  the  first  and  purest  ages  of  the  church: 
We,  the  subscribing  bishops  and  presbyters,  have  thought 
ourselves  in  duty  bound,  for  the  preservation  of  our  own  rights 
and  independency,  and  in  defence  and  maintenance  of  the 
principle  as  well  as  the  forms  and  constitution  of  the  catholic 
church  of  Christ,  to  disclaim,  and  we  do  disclaim,  and  will,  to 
the  utmost  of  our  power,  oppose  all  usurped  authority  over,  or 
encroachments  upon,  the  bishops  and  clergy  of  this  church ; 
and  do  testify  (as  we  here  most  sincerely  do)  our  abhorrence 
of  all  principles  and  practices  tending  to  destroy  order  and 
discipline,  and  to  defeat  that  regular  exercise  of  authority, 
without  which  neither  can  possibly  subsist,  and  to  the  pro- 

1  MS.  Memoirs,  49,  50. 
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ducing  and  fomenting  of  schisms  in  the  church,  to  the  great 
hurt  and  hindrance  of  true  religion,  and  with  infinite  danger 
to  the  consciences  of  men.  Declaring  always,  as  we  hereby 
declare,  that  we  are  and  own  ourselves  to  be  of  the  same 
communion  with  the  church  of  England,  and  will  endeavour 
on  our  part  to  preserve  union  with  her  as  members  of  the  same 
mystical  body  of  the  Lord  Jesus. — {Sic  subscribitur),  John 
Alexander,  bishop  of  Dunkeld;  William  Seton,  dean  and 
presbyter  in  Forfar,  and  by  ten  other  presbyters1." 

As  no  answer  had  been  returned  to  their  address  of  the 
27th  of  July,  the  Edinburgh  clergy  again  met  on  the  22d  of 
December,  and  elected  the  rev.  James  Mackenzie  their  chair- 
man. Mr.  Mackenzie  acquainted  his  brethren,  "  That  the 
bishops  of  this  church  were  offended  at  some  expressions  in 
their  two  former  addresses,  but  did  not  complain  so  much  of 
the  matter  as  of  the  manner  of  them.  He  therefore  desired  to 
know  if  it  was  thought  proper  to  send  a  new  address  to  the 
bishops,  in  a  most  submissive  manner,  which  might  be  a  good 
step  towards  peace ;  to  which  the  presbyters  agreed,  so  will- 
ing were  they  to  try  every  method  they  could  think  of  to 
accommodate  matters.  An  address  was  immediately  drawn 
up,  wherein  the  presbyters  do  regret  the  present  troubled  and 
divided  state  of  this  poor  afflicted  church,  and  desire,  from 
the  bottom  of  their  hearts,  to  remove  the  unhappy  misunder- 
standing betwixt  the  bishops  and  them ;  acknowledging,  that 
if  any  of  the  terms  or  phrases  in  their  former  address  were, 
in  the  judgment  of  the  bishops,  stronger  and  less  guarded  than 
the  respect  due  from  inferiors  towards  their  superiors  required 
them  to  have  been,  they  disclaimed  and  renounced  them, 
begged  pardon  for  them,  and  offered  themselves  ready  to 
make  what  satisfaction  they  could,  or  the  bishops  could  de- 
mand of  them.  But  as  to  the  substance  and  matter  of  the 
addresses,  they  would  not  depart  from  them,  as  containing  a 
defence  of  what  they  humbly  conceived  to  be  the  constitution 
of  the  national  church ;  and  of  those  things  which  they  judged 
to  be  their  undoubted  rights  and  privileges,  as  they  were 
members  of  it.  And  therefore  sum  up  their  grievances  in 
five  articles,  drawn  up  in  a  naked  artless  manner,  without 
any  reasoning  upon  them,  and  beg  that  they,  may  be  re- 
dressed2. 

"  The  first  is,  that  the  bishops  make  null  and  void  the 
canons  of  the  late  synod,  as  having  no  proper  authority,  and 

1   Cited  by  Mr.  Lawson,  History,  279,  280. 
2  MS.  Memoirs,  51,  52. 
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redress  the  grievances  consequent  upon  them ;  and  that  no 
new  canons  be  made,  or  be  binding  upon  the  clergy  and  laity 
of  this  church,  without  competent  authority.  The  second, 
that  since  the  first  article  of  the  last  concordate  has  been  fre- 
quently violated  and  broken  through,  viz.  that  we  shall  only 
make  use  of  the  Scottish  or  English  liturgies  in  the  public  or 
divine  service,  nor  shall  we  disturb  the  peace  of  the  church 
by  introducing  into  the  public  worship  any  of  the  ancient 
usages,  concerning  which  there  has  been  lately  a  difference 
among  us,  and  that  we  shall  censure  any  of  the  clergy  who 
act  otherwise  ;  the  present  bishops  do  each  of  them  subscribe 
to  this  as  a  condition  of  peace  and  union,  and  any  who  shall 
be  hereafter  promoted,  immediately  before  his  consecration ; 
and  that  they  give  proper  assurance  for  the  due  execution  of 
it,  without  any  mutilation,  alteration,  or  transposition  in  either 
of  the  offices,  in  the  administration  of  baptism,  confirmation, 
and  of  the  Lord's  Supper,  and  in  the  ordination  of  presbyters 
and  the  consecrations  of  bishops.  The  third,  that  the  privi- 
lege of  electing  their  bishops  be  ascertained  to  the  presby- 
ters of  this  church  in  their  respective  districts,  and  that  the 
bishops  be  obliged  to  consecrate  the  elect  upon  presenting  the 
instruments  of  election  subscribed  by  a  majority  of  the  pres- 
byters of  the  district,  except  they  make  relevant  objections 
against  the  faith  or  morals  of  the  elect,  and  prove  them  in  a 
regular  canonical  manner.  The  fourth,  that  the  division  of 
districts  made  by  the  concordate  be  observed,  or  reduced  by 
a  common  consent,  to  six  or  seven,  which  will  serve  all  the 
needful  occasions  of  episcopal  administrations  in  this  church, 
and  that  no  election  be  made  without  calling  all  the  presbyters 
of  that  district  to  it.  The  Jifth,  that  in  conferring  holy  orders, 
and  in  exercising  acts  of  discipline  within  each  district,  every 
thing  of  moment  be  managed  by  the  common  consent  of  the 
bishop  and  his  presbyters1. 

"  These  grievances  the  presbyters  think  they  have  a  right 
to  demand  the  redress  of;  but  they  choose  rather  earnestly  to 
entreat  it  for  love  sake,  and  for  the  tenderness  of  your  own 
paternal  bowels,  which  we  flatter  ourselves  are  not  quite  shut 
up  against  us.  If  you  do  but  vouchsafe  so  much  as  to  give  us 
an  answer,  we  shall  consider  it  as  a  happy  interruption  of  that 
distance  and  cold  reserve  that  we  have  been  so  long  in,  and 
with  such  a  mortifying  severity  punished  withal,  and  as  a 
blessed  presage  of  having  a  door  opened  for  our  re-admission 
to  your  good  graces,  which  would  once  more  revive  our  droop- 

1  MS.  Memoirs,  52,  53. 
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ing  spirits,  not  only  as  it  would  be  the  most  sensible  happi- 
ness we  could  desire  for  ourselves,  but  as  we  think  it  would  be 
a  great  step  towards  restoring  peace  to  the  church,  towards 
relieving  the  minds  of  the  faithful  from  distressing  jealousies 
and  contentious  disputes,  and  setting  them  at  liberty  to  exert 
their  whole  force  in  the  study  and  exercise  of  solid  piety  and 
true  religion1."  (Signed)  "  James  M'Kenzie." 

The  author  of  the  Memoirs  says,  the  above  address  "was 
the  last  paper  the  presbyters  sent  to  the  bishops ;  who  had 
kept  them  in  a  state  of  orphancy,  without  a  proper  bishop,  for 
five  years.  It  is  not  easy  to  conjecture  a  reason  for  this  con- 
duct of  the  bishops.  Some  fancy  it  was  because  the  presbyters 
would  not  elect  any  one  of  them  as  bishop  of  Edinburgh.  If 
this  was  their  reason,  it  was  not  without  ground ;  for  their 
aims,  and,  I  am  sorry  to  say  it,  pernicious  schemes,  were  too 
well  known  to  the  majority  of  the  presbyters  of  Edinburgh, 
that  ever  one  of  them  should,  by  the  election  of  the  presby- 
ters, be  advanced  to  that  high  station2." 

1745. — To  the  foregoing  address  the  primus  sent  the  fol- 
lowing answer,  dated  January  25th,  and  addressed  to  the 
chairman  of  the  late  meeting,  Mr.  J.  M'Kenzie,  and  his  co- 
presbyters  of  the  diocese  : — 

"  My  reverend  brethren, — There  was  sent  to  me,  some 
time  ago,  a  paper  that  appears  to  have  been  signed  by  your 
preses,  in  your  name  and  by  your  appointment,  and  is  ad- 
dressed to  the  bishops  of  this  national  church. 

"  I  persuade  myself,  my  brethren,  I  need  but  point  out  to 
your  reflection,  without  taking  any  pains  to  proveit,  that  in  the 
nature  of  the  thing  it  is  impossible  that  any  distinct  and  de- 
cisive answers  should  be  given  to  the  demands  or  proposals 
your  address  contains,  without  a  meeting  of  the  bishops  ; 
since  no  one  can  take  upon  him  to  speak  in  the  name  of  the 
rest,  nor  all  of  us,  by  single  and  separate  opinions,  determine 
in  matters  that  plainly  require  the  authority  of  a  synod. 

"  You  wtill  easily  understand,  too,  that  such  meetings  are, 
to  some  of  our  number,  attended  with  no  small  difficulty, 
through  age,  infirmity,  distance  of  place,  and  other  circum- 
stances. It  is  not  unreasonable,  therefore,  that  before  they 
submit  to  all  the  inconveniences  of  the  thing,  they  should  de- 
sire to  see  that  disposition  on  your  part  that  may  encourage 
them  to  meet  with  any  agreeable  success.     How  shall  they  be 

1   MS.  Memoirs,  52,  53.  :  Ibid.  53. 
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persuaded  of  this,  my  dear  brethren,  whilst  you  take  [no] 
notice  of  the  paper  I  lately  offered  to  you,  and  which  contains 
in  it  matters  of  so  great  moment  to  our  common  interest,  both 
yours  and  ours  ?  How  shall  they  believe  that  a  zeal  for  the 
rights  of  this  national  church,  under  any  notion  or  apprehen- 
sion of  them,  really  animates  your  proceedings,  if,  when 
her  most  undoubted  rights  are  openly  invaded,  her  indepen- 
dency struck  at,  you  are  careless  and  unconcerned?  But, 
however  much  this  subject  may  deserve,  and  certainly  it  does 
deserve,  your  attention,  the  practices  among  us  that  gave  oc- 
casion for,  and  receive  countenance  and  encouragement  from, 
the  encroachment  we  complain  of,  afford  matter  of  more 
formidable  apprehension  still,  and  deeper  concern.  Order 
and  government,  a  reverence  for  the  laws,  and  obedience  to 
those  that  bear  rule — things  so  valuable  and  of  so  great  im- 
portance to  the  peace  and  welfare  of  all  society — are  in  the 
church  (from  the  connection  they  have  with,  and  their  subser- 
viency to,  the  great  ends  of  religion)  yet  more  precious  and 
important,  and  as  such  have  ever  been  dear  to  good  men. 
What,  then,  can  more  sensibly  touch  you  than  the  prospects 
we  have  now  before  us  ?  When  clergymen  so  far  lose  sense 
of  that  duly  and  obedience  they  owe  to  their  superiors,  that, 
admonished  by  their  bishops,  they  disregard  it — censured  by 
them,  they  shake  off  their  authority  ;  when  the  people  come  to 
believe,  that  after  a  clergyman  is  canonically  deposed,  his 
ministrations  may  be  as  valid  as  before,  and  that  with  safety 
to  their  consciences  they  may  adhere  to  him  as  their  pastor, 
though  in  direct  contradiction  to  the  most  primitive  and  truly 
catholic  principles  ;  then  surely  all  discipline  is  dissolved,  all 
government  is  subverted,  and  it  may  seem  idle  in  circumstances 
of  this  sort  to  dispute  what  is  or  what  ought  to  be  the  peculiar 
constitution  of  a  national  church,  since  it  is  evident — demon- 
stratively evident — that  when  such  opinions  and  such  prac- 
tices prevail,  none  can  be  of  any  signification.  These  are  dan- 
gers, my  brethren,  real  and  great,  and  justly  alarming.  How 
is  it,  then,  that  ye  refuse  to  give  attention  to  them,  though 
called  upon  to  do  so  ?  Are  the  interests  of  religion,  the  great 
ends  of  true  piety,  better  served  ?  Is  the  glory  of  God,  is 
the  salvation  of  men,  more  advanced  by  order  and  discipline, 
and  a  due  respect  for  authority,  or  by  licentiousness  and  re- 
volt, and  that  confusion  that  always  follows  them  ?  Ways 
there  are,  we  know — the  Scripture  assures  us  of  it — that  may 
seem  right  to  a  man  in  his  own  eyes,  though,  in  conclusion, 
they  are  the  ways  of  death.  And  never,  surely,  ought  the 
parties  of  the  church  to  watch  with  more  anxious  care,  or 
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to  warn  with  louder  cries,  than  when  there  is  danger  of  so  fatal 
a  mistake. 

"  You  might  blame  me,  perhaps,  and  I  should  blame  my- 
self, if  I  passed  over  in  silence  those  expressions  of  filial  af- 
fection this  last  address  from  you  contains.  Nothing  could  be 
more  agreeable  to  us.  I  speak  it  with  confidence  for  my  bre- 
thren, the  other  bishops,  as  well  as  for  myself;  nothing  is 
more  the  object  of  our  wish  than  to  be  possessed  of  your  love 
and  esteem,  and  that  there  should  ever  subsist  between  us  that 
indissolvable  union  which,  by  the  strongest  ties  of  duty  and 
principle,  and  common  interest,  there  ought  to  be.  But  cer- 
tainly now  is  the  time  when  you  who  have  indeed  a  regard  for 
our  order  ought  to  shew  that  you  have,  and  when  it  cannot  be 
doubted  that  where  it  appears  it  really  is. 

"  You  see  the  condition  we  are  reduced  to,  the  difficulties 
and  discouragements  that  press  us  on  every  side.  You  see  our 
authority  despised  and  defeated  at  home,  invaded  and  insulted 
from  abroad,  left  destitute  of  all  support  but  the  little  it  can 
receive  from  the  principles  and  conscience  of  a  very  few.  At 
a  time  and  in  circumstances  of  so  great  distress  to  us,  what 
filial  affection  can  remain  insensible  ?  Can  it  be  alive  and 
not  awaken  ?  At  such  a  time,  my  brethren,  do  you  refuse  us 
that  assistance  we  so  much  need,  and  might  so  justly  expect 
from  you?  Hather  suffer  your  own  rights  to  be  encroached 
on,  than  join  with  us  in  asserting  ours  ?  Formally  compliment 
and  really  arraign  us,  not  considering  that  when  ye  do  so  ye 
destroy  that  reverence  for  our  office  and  character  which  alone 
can  support  it  in  our  present  circumstances.  Possess  the  peo- 
ple with  fears  and  jealousies,  the  never-failing  source  of  dis- 
cussion and  calamity  to  this  nation ;  give  encouragement  to 
opinions  and  practices  of  the  most  dangerous  tendency,  and 
extinguish  the  small  remains  of  christian  principles  among  us, 
already  as  smoaking  flax  in  the  minds  of  too  many.  Judge 
yourselves,  my  brethren ;  I  speak  as  to  those  that  know. 
Ought  these  things  to  be  ?  May  the  infinite,  great,  and  good 
God,  with  whom  is  counsel,  and  from  whom  it  comes,  direct 
your  consultations,  to  the  glory  of  His  name  and  the  peace  of 
His  afflicted  church  ;  and  the  grace  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ 
be  with  your  spirits.     Amen. —  (Signed)     Robert  Keith1." 

To  men  really  desirous  of  peace,  and  who  were  sincerely 
seeking  it,  the  primus's  letter  might  have  been  satisfactory  ; 
but  it  is  quite  evident  that  the  clergy  of  Edinburgh  were  at 
this  time  actuated  by  a  bad  spirit.     They  appear  to  have  at- 

1  Cited  !,y  Lawson,  in  History  jf  tlie  Scottish  Episcopal  Church,  282-285. 
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tempted  to  assume  the  old  designation  of  the  "  watch-tower" 
of  the  nation,  and  to  make  a  title  which  they  had  applied  to 
themselves,  of  the  conservators  of  the  spiritualities  of  the 
diocese,  a  position  of  real  power  and  authority.  Their  last 
address  was  written  in  a  dictatorial  spirit ;  they  demanded  the 
abrogation  of  canons  that  had  given  general  satisfaction  to 
theirbrethren  in  the  other  parts  of  the  kingdom  ;  they  attempted 
to  dictate  to  their  superiors  the  manner  of  their  election  and 
their  number,  and  to  impose  their  opinions  upon  the  bishops 
that  were  in  future  to  be  consecrated,  by  a  previous  subscrip- 
tion. The  wThole  spirit,  as  well  as  the  letter  of  their  address,  is 
undutiful,  and  shews  an  evident  attempt  at  a  supremacy,  in 
their  collective  capacity,  over  the  chief  governors  of  the  church. 
In  short,  they  attempted  to  resuscitate  bishop  Leigh  ton's  Ac- 
commodation, wherein  the  bishop  was  to  be  merely  a  constant 
moderator,  but  all  real  power  was  to  reside  in  the  collective 
body  of  the  presbyters.  On  the  other  hand,  the  bishops  seem 
to  have  treated  the  clergy  of  Edinburgh  with  cold  and  haughty 
reserve,  which  is  strongly  evinced  in  their  never  having  replied, 
either  individually  or  collectively,  to  the  repeated  addresses  of 
the  clergy.  There  seems  to  have  been  a  misunderstanding  on 
both  sides.  Bishop  Keith's  letter,  however,  might  have  re- 
stored harmony  among  them,  had  there  been  a  disposition  to 
"  walk  humbly."  They  were  irritated  at  having  been  deprived 
of  the  privilege  of  electing  a  bishop  for  their  see,  to  which, 
till  then,  metropolitical  powers  had  been  attached  ;  and  having 
had  it  in  view  to  elect  one  of  their  own  number  to  that  see, 
disappointed  ambition  might  have  kept  up  and  increased  the 
irritation.  With  respect  to  the  canons  whose  abrogation  they 
so  urgently  demanded,  we  have  Mr.  Skinner's  authority,  who 
was  himself  then  a  priest  in  the  diocese  of  Aberdeen,  and 
who  must  have  known  the  sentiments  of  his  brethren,  that  they 
gave  general  satisfaction.  When,  says  he,  "  these  canons 
were  intimated  to  the  inferior  clergy,  a  few  in  the  metropolis, 
who  had  one  of  their  own  number  in  view  for  the  episcopate, 
though  they  knew  he  would  not  be  acceptable  to  the  bishops, 
objected  to  one  of  the  canons  as  an  infringement  of  their  right 
of  election,  and  to  others  as  curtailing  the  powers  of  their  or- 
dinary, as  bishop  of  Edinburgh.  But  these  objections  were 
considered  of  no  weight  by  the  clergy  in  the  other  parts  of  the 
kingdom,  who  all  dutifully  acquiesced  in  the  proceedings  of  the 
late  synod,  and  looked  forward  with  much  satisfaction  to  what 
they  hoped  would  be  the  peaceful  and  pleasing  consequences 
of  it1." 

1  Ecclesiastical  History,  ii.  660. 
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PRIMACY  OF  THE  RIGHT  REVEREND  ROBERT  KEITH, 
BISHOP  OF  EDINBURGH, 

AND 

PRIMUS      SCOTI^E      EPISCOPTS. 


1743. — State  of  the  Church. — Prince  Charles  Edward — his  invasion — erects 
his  standard  —  takes  possession  of  Edinburgh.  —  Battle  of  Preston-pans — 
flight  of  the  presbyterian  ministers — conduct  of  the  clergy — advances  to  Eng- 
land— reaches  Derby — his  retreat. 1746. — Invests   Stirling  Castle — battle 

of  Falkirk — retreats — establishes  head-quarters  at  Inverness. — Battle  of  Cul- 
loden. — Charles  escapes. — Duke  of  Cumberland's  conduct — his  destruction  of 
the  churches  at  Sonehaven. — Frasersburgh. — Position  of  the  church  — Military 
law  established.  —  Persecution  commenced. — Mr.  Skinner. — Fears  of  the 
government. — Act  of  parliament. — Sufferings  of  the  clergy — several  examined 
before  the   sheriff  of    Kincardine. — Two    clergymen  tried    at   Carlisle — and 

hanged. — Death  of  bishop  Dunbar. 1747. — Election  of  bishop  Gerard — 

his  consecration. — Mr.  Sempel  imprisoned. — University  of  St.  Andrews. 

1748. — Persecuting  act  amended — clauses  of  the  act — its  comprehensiveness. 
— Registration  of  orders. — Informers  encouraged. — Laborious  exertions  of  the 
clergy. — Three  clergymen  tried — convicted  and  imprisoned — evidence  against 
them — the  defence. — The  tolbooth. — Divine  service  outside  the  gaol. — The  bag- 
pipes.— Baptisms. — Children  brought  for  baptism  in  fishwomen's  baskets. — 
Remarks  on  Charles  Edward — on  the  duke  of  Cumberland. — Debates  in  par- 
liament. 

1745. — Since  the  death  of  bishop  Rose,  the  church  had 
enjoyed  external  rest ; — during  that  interval  her  afflictions 
arose  within  herself.  The  presbyterians  having  now  acquired 
the  undoubted  legal  establishment,  and  the  parish  churches 
and  stipends  being  altogether  in  their  possession,  they  had,  in 
a  great  measure,  ceased  from  troubling  ihe  bishops  and  clergy. 
The  episcopal  congregations  were  numerous  in  every  corner  of 
the  kingdom,  amounting  to  upwards  of  300,  and  attached 
to  their  pastors  ;  and  there  was  every  appearance  of  increas- 
ing prosperity  and  extension  of  the  church.  But,  as  if  God 
had  still  had  a  controversy  with  her,  and  intended  still  farther 
to  afflict  and  humble  her,  lie  permitted  an  event  with  which 
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as  a  church  she  had  no  concern  to  be  the  cause  of  the  worst 
persecution  which  she  had  yet  experienced,  and  which  entirely 
arose  from  a  different  quarter. 

Although  deprived  by  force  of  the  crown  to  which  he 
was  born,  the  son  of  king  James  VII.  had  never  renounced 
his  claim  as  the  true  and  lineal  heir  to  it ;  and  a  large  party, 
in  all  the  three  kingdoms,  were  firmly  attached  to  the  house  of 
Stuart.  He,  however,  begat  a  son  who  determined  to  redeem 
the  time  that  his  father  had  lost  in  fruitless  negociations  and 
chimerical  hopes  of  a  second  restoration.  Charles  Edward 
had  served  in  the  French  armies,  and  was  not  deficient  in  mili- 
tary knowledge.  It  is  evident,  from  the  letters  of  Louis  de 
Bouillone  and  the  prince  de  Campo  Florida,  that  prince 
Charles  had  received  promises  that  military  support  should  be 
afforded  him  from  the  courts  of  France  and  Spain,  as  soon  as 
they  heard  of  his  having  landed  in  Scotland 1.  He  arrived,  in 
a  French  privateer  of  18  guns,  in  the  beginning  of  August,  on 
the  coast  of  South  Uist  and  Barra,  and  the  vessel  hovered 
about  for  a  day  or  two  on  the  coast  of  the  main  land  that  lies 
betwixt  the  point  of  Ardnamurchan  and  Glenelg.  His  whole 
armament  consisted  of  about  thirty  Irish  and  French  officers, 
a  Mr.  Sherridan,  and  lord  George  Murray,  brother  of  the  duke 
of  Athole2.  Along  with  these  he  brought  "  about  1600  bad 
guns,  and  as  many  worse  swords  ....  and  there  is  but  one 
of  his  officers  that  ever  was  so  high  in  rank  as  lieutenant-colonel. 
I  hear  of  no  more  that  has  yet  joined  him.  He  sets  up  his 
standard  on  Monday,  at  Glenfumon,  which  is  the  outlet  from 
Moydart  and  Arisack  to  Lochaber."  The  government  wras 
taken  by  surprise,  and  sir  John  Cope  was  in  no  condition  to 
meet  the  body  of  highlanders  who  had  flocked  to  his  standard; 
and,  as  old  Lovat  said,  "  with  such  a  desperate  bold  prince  as 
they  had  at  their  head,  there  will  be  much  blood  shed;  and 
this  rising  will  be  more  troublesome  to  government  than  in  the 
year  17153."  On  the  27th  of  August,  Charles's  muster  roll 
was  2030  men,  and  hearing  of  sir  John  Cope's  advance,  he 
halted  at  Lagganrange,  about  four  miles  from  Fort  Augustus, 
at  the  foot  of  the  Corryarrick.  Here  Charles  assumed  the  high- 
land garb,  and,  "  at  tying  the  latches  of  his  shoes,  he  solemnly 
declared  that  he  would  be  up  with  Mr.  Cope  before  they  were 
unloosed."  But  Cope  gave  him  the  slip  by  marching  straight 
forward  on  the  other  side  of  the  hill,  and  so  reached  Inverness 
in  safety.  Both  armies  turned  their  rear  to  each  other ;  but 
Charles  took  advantage  of  Cope's  blunder,  and  hastened  to 

1  Culloden  Papers,  205,  206.  2  Ibid.  203-208.  3  Ibid.  215. 
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Edinburgh,  of  which  he  took  possession,  and  proclaimed  his 
father  on  the   17th  of  September1. 

The  author  of  the  Memoirs  says,  sir  John  Cope  fed  to  In- 
verness,— "  he  thought  fit  to  fly  with  his  troops  to  Inverness." 
He  marched  his  army  from  that  town  to  Aberdeen,  where  he 
embarked  his  men  in  transports  on  Sunday  night,  and  having 
a  fair  wind,  he  debarked  his  troops  at  Dunbar  on  the  Tuesday 
following.  General  Wightman,  who  was  a  spectator,  writes 
to  Mr.  Forbes,  the  lord  president,  —  "I  posted  myself,  on 
Saturday  morning  by  break  of  day,  on  the  rear  of  Hamilton's 
dragoons,  about  a  musket-shot  from  them  [at  the  battle  of 
Preston-pans],  and  had  not  stationed  myself  above  three 
minutes  when  the  scuffle  began  (I  say  scuffle,  for  battle  it  was 
not),  which  lasted  about  four  minutes,  and  no  longer;  for 
Hamilton's  dragoons,  who  were  upon  the  left  wing,  wheeled  to 
the  right  ....  upon  the  approach  of  the  Edinburgh  riff-raff 
volunteers,  without  firing  or  being  fired  upon,  and  without 
drawing  a  sword2."  This  scuffle  was  performed  on  the 
morning  of  21st  of  September,  when  Charles  "attacked 
them  and  gave  them  a  total  route,  killed  many,  and  took 
manv  prisoners  ;  were  not  only  masters  of  the  field  of  battle, 
but  took  all  their  cannon  and  military  chest.  Sir  John  Cope, 
with  some  dragoons,  making  their  escape,  fled  to  England. 
This  vie torv  so  intimidated  the  presbyterian  or  established 
clergv,  that  they  fled  from  Edinburgh,  deserting  their  flocks 
and  families ;  and  though  they  were  promised  protection,  and 
invited  to  preach  next  day,  being  Sunday,  yet  they  absconded 
and  would  not  appear.  The  episcopal  clergy,  behaving  as 
usual,  shunned  to  give  offence  to  either  party,  performed  di- 
vine offices  in  their  accustomed  manner,  and  continued  doing 
so  till  the  28th  day  of  April,  1746,  when  all  the  episcopal 
clergy  in  Edinburgh,  by  advice  of  their  best  friends,  gave  up 
their  public  ministrations3."  Smollett  says,  that  "  while  the 
prince  resided  in  Edinburgh,  some  of  the  presbyterian  clergy 
continued  to  preach  in  the  churches  of  that  city,  and  publicly 
praved  for  king  George,  without  suffering  the  least  punishment 
or  molestation.  One  minister  in  particular,  of  the  name  of 
Macvicar,  being  solicited  by  some  highlandcrs  to  pray  for  their 
prince,  promised  to  comply  with  their  request,  and  performed 
his  promise  in  words  to  this  effect : — '  And  as  for  the  young 
prince,  who  is  come  hither  in  quest  of  an  earthly  crown,  grant, 

1  Culloden  Papers,  passim. — MS.  Memoirs,  34. 
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O  Lord,  that  he  may  speedily  receive  a  crown  of  glory1!1" 
This  was,  in  effect,  to  pray  that  he  might  soon  be  killed. 

Having  increased  his  force  to  about  seven  thousand  men, 
Charles  made  a  rapid  march  into  England  by  the  western  bor- 
der. He  took  and  garrisoned  Carlisle,  whei-e  his  father  was 
proclaimed.  He  now  received  promises  of  reinforcements 
from  France.  He  marched  on  foot,  in  the  highland  dress,  at 
the  head  of  his  ragged  army,  and  arrived  at  Manchester  on  the 
29th  of  November,  where  he  established  his  head  quarters. 
He  was  received  in  that  town  with  marks  of  affection,  and 
was  joined  by  about  two  hundred  men.  On  the  4th  of  De- 
cember he  entered  Derby,  and  had  he  been  permitted  to  have 
advanced  with  the  celerity  he  practised,  he  might  have  pos- 
sessed himself  of  the  capital,  whilst  the  duke  of  Cumberland 
was  only  collecting  an  army  at  Litchfield.  But  the  highland 
chiefs  began  to  murmur,  and  their  clans  to  be  unruly  ;  and  at  a 
council  of  war  the  chiefs  determined  on  retreating  with  all  ex- 
pedition. Horse  and  dragoons  were  immediately  despatched 
in  pursuit ;  these  hung  upon  the  rear  of  the  highlanders,  and 
harassed  them  in  their  retreat, but  which  was,  nevertheless,  ad- 
mirably conducted.  On  the  19th  December,  Charles  reached 
Carlisle,  the  garrison  of  which  he  reinforced,  and  then  con- 
tinued bis  retreat  into  Scotland.  "  He  thus  accomplished  one 
of  the  most  surprising  retreats  that  ever  was  performed.  But 
the  most  remarkable  circumstance  of  this  expedition  was  the 
moderation  and  regularity  with  which  those  ferocious  people 
conducted  themselves  in  a  country  abounding  with  plunder. 
No  violence  was  offered  ;  no  outrage  committed ;  and  they 
were  effectually  restrained  from  the  exercise  of  rapine.  Not- 
withstanding the  excessive  cold,  the  hunger,  and  fatigue  to 
which  they  must  have  been  exposed,  they  left  behind  no  sick, 
and  lost  a  very  few  stragglers  ;  but  retired  with  deliberation, 
and  carried  off  their  cannon  in  the  face  of  their  enemy2." 

1746. — Edinburgh  was  now  in  possession  of  general  Haw- 
ley,  with  a  considerable  body  of  men.  Charles  was  therefore 
obliged  to  conduct  his  retreat  towards  the  west,  by  Dumfries 
to  Glasgow3.  At  both  of  these  towns  he  exacted  large  con- 
tributions. From  Glasgow  he  proceeded  northward,  but  was 
checked  at  Stirling,  which  he  invested.  General  Hawley  now 
moved  westward,  and  took  up  a  position  about  two  miles  be- 
yond Falkirk.      On   receiving   intelligence    of  this    march, 

1  Continuation  of  Hume's  England,  xi.  163-64.  8vo.  ed.  1790. 

2  Ibid.  xi.  172.  3  Culloden  Papers,  263. 
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Charles  moved  forward  on  Friday  the  17th  of  January,  by 
Dunipace  andTorwood,  to  offer  him  battle,  and  the  attack  was 
made  about  half-past  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon.  The  high- 
landers  were  attacked  by  the  dragoons,  who  were  received 
with  so  well  directed  a  fire  that  they  immediately  retreated, 
disordering  their  infantry  ;  and  a  terrible  storm  of  wind  and 
rain  from  the  westward  coming  on,  the  battle  became  a  com- 
plete route.  "  Had  the  enemy  staid  a  quarter  of  an  hour  longer 
on  the  ground,  they  must  inevitably  have  been  cut  to  pieces. .  . . 
We  took  all  their  cannon  ....  all  their  ammunition,  tents, 
three  standards,  two  stand  of  colours,  a  kettle-drum,  many 
small  arms,  their  baggage,  clothing,  and  generally  every  thing 
they  had  not  burnt  or  destroyed.  We  made  about  700  pri- 
soners, besides  officers  ;  and  we  reckon  about  000  were  killed 
in  the  field  of  battle,  besides  what  we  were  told  were  drowned 
in  fording  the  river  Carron.  We  had  not  above  forty  men 
killed,  among  which  were  two  or  three  captains  and  some  su- 
baltern officers His  royal  highness's  first  care,  early 

next  morning,  was  to  send  up  to  the  field  of  battle  to  bury 
the  dead,  as  well  those  of  the  enemy  as  our  own  people,  and 
such  of  the  officers  that  could  be  distinguished  (....)  were 
brought  down  to  the  town  to  be  decently  interred,  in  the  same 
manner  as  our  own  officers  were.  Had  not  the  night  come 
on,  and  so  stormy,  his  royal  highness's  army  would  have  got 
betwixt  them  and  Linlithgow,  and  would  have  utterly  de- 
stroyed them1." 

This,  however,  was  but  a  barren  victory,  for  the  duke  of 
Cumberland  having  arrived  at  Edinburgh  with  large  reinforce- 
ments, Charles  was  obliged  to  continue  his  retreat.  Stirling 
being  in  the  hands  of  his  enemies,  he  was  obliged  to  ascend 
the  river  Forth,  a  tew  miles  to  the  Ford  of  Frewe,  the  place 
where  he  had  crossed  that  river  in  his  progress  southward. 
He  found  great  difficulty  in  subsisting  his  forces  through  an 
exhausted  country  ;  but  hoping  to  be  reinforced  by  the  long 
promised  troops  from  France  and  Spain,  he  continued  his  re- 
treat to  Inverness,  where  he  fixed  his  head  quarters.  The 
duke  of  Cumberland  followed  him  as  far  as  to  Perth  ;  but 
dreading  the  highland  road,  where  Cope  had  committed  such 
a  contemptible  blunder,  he  took  the  route  along  the  coast  to 
Aberdeen.  It  was  Charles's  intention  to  advance  towards 
Aberdeen  to  attack  the  duke, but  the  clans  remonstrated  against 

1  Account  of  the  Battle  of  Falkirk,  printed  at  Bannockburn,  1746. — A  Jaco. 
bite  Relic,  published  first  in  the  Scottish  Episcopal  Magazine,  vol.  Iii.  127-130. 
Anno  1822. 
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his  leaving  their  families  at  the  mercy  of  the  garrison  of  Fort 
William.  The  duke  remained  at  Aberdeen  till  the  first  of 
April,  when  he  advanced  to  meet  the  invader.  On  the  .12th, 
he  passed  the  deep  and  rapid  river  Spey,  over  which,  at  that 
time,  there  was  no  bridge,  but  only  a  ferry-boat.  It  was 
Charles's  purpose  to  have  attacked  the  duke  at  Nairn  ;  he  had 
reconnoitred  the  camp,  and  his  army  began  their  march,  in  two 
columns,  on  the  night  of  the  15th.  His  men,  however,  were 
faint  with  hunger  and  overcome  with  sleep,  and  were  nnable 
to  proceed  ;  he  was,  therefore,  obliged  to  return  to  a  position 
in  an  open  field,  called  Culloden  Muir,  where  part  of  his  army 
dispersed  to  procure  provisions,  and  the  rest  threw  themselves 
on  the  ground  to  sleep.  On  the  16th  the  duke  advanced  with 
a  much  superior  army,  and  attacked  the  highlanders,  whose 
numbers  did  not  exceed  four  thousand  men.  In  less  than  half 
an  hour  the  highlanders  were  totally  routed,  and  the  field  co- 
vered with  their  slain. 

The  road,  as  far  as  Inverness,  was  covered  with  dead 
bodies;  and,  says  Smollett,  "  a  great  number  of  people,  who, 
from  motives  of  curiosity,  had  come  to  see  the  battle,  were  sa- 
crificed to  the  undistinguishing  vengeance  of  the  victors.  .  .  . 
The  glory  of  the  victory  was  sullied  by  the  barbarity  of  the 
soldiers.  They  had  been  provoked  by  their  former  disgraces 
to  the  most  savage  thirst  of  revenge.  Not  contented  with  the 
blood  which  was  so  profusely  shed  in  the  heat  of  action,  they 
traversed  the  field  after  the  battle,  and  massacred  those  misera- 
ble wretches  who  lay  maimed  and  expiring ;  nay,  some  officers 

acted  a  part  in  this  cruel  scene  of  assassination The 

vanquished  adventurer  rode  off"  the  field,  accompanied  by 
....  a  few  horsemen  :  he  crossed  the  water  of  Nairn  and  re- 
tired to  the  house  of  a  gentleman  in  Strath arrick,  where  he 
conferred  with  old  lord  Lovat ;  there  he  dismissed  his  fol- 
lowers, and  wandered  about,  a  wretched  and  solitary  fugi- 
tive, among  the  isles  and  mountains,  for  the  space  of  five 
months  ;  during  which  he  underwent  such  a  series  of  dan- 
gers, hardships,  and  misery,  as  no  other  person  ever  out- 
lived  In  a  word,  the  gaols  of  Great  Britain,  from 

the  capital  northwards,  were  filled  with  these  unfortunate  cap- 
tives ;  and  great  numbers  of  them  were  crowded  together  in 
the  holds  of  ships,  where  they  perished  in  the  most  deplorable 

manner  for  want  of  necessaries,  air,  and  exercise In 

the  month  of  May  the  duke  of  Cumberland  advanced  with 
the  army  into  the  highlands,  as  far  as  Fort  Augustus,  where 
he  encamped,  and  sent  off"  detachments  on  all  hands  to  hunt 
down  the  fugitives  and  lay  waste  the  country  with  fire  and 
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sword.  The  castles  of  Glengarry  and  Lochiel  were  plundered 
and  burnt ;  every  house,  hut,  or  habitation,  met  with  the  same 
fate,  without  distinction  ;  all  the  cattle  and  provisions  were 
carried  oft';  the  men  were  either  shot  upon  the  mountains, 
like  wild  beasts,  or  put  to  death  in  cold  blood,  without  form 
of  trial ;  the  women,  after  having  seen  their  husbands  and  fa- 
thers murdered,  were  subjected  to  brutal  violation,  and  then 
turned  out  naked,  with  their  children,  to  starve  on  the  barren 
heaths.  One  whole  family  was  enclosed  in  a  barn  and  con- 
sumed to  ashes!  Those  ministers  of  vengeance  were  so  alert 
in  the  execution  of  their  office,  that  in  a  few  days  there  was 
neither  house,  cottage,  man,  nor  beast  to  be  seen  in  the  com- 
pass of  fifty  miles ; — all  was  ruin,  silence,  and  desola- 
tion1." 

The  duke  made  war  upon  the  church  in  his  progress  north- 
ward, as  well  as  on  the  invader  of  the  kingdom  and  the  rival 
of  his  house.  The  author  of  the  Memoirs  says,  "  The  duke 
of  Cumberland  being  in  the  country,  having  defeated  the 
highlanders,  had  ordered  all  the  episcopal  meetings  in  the 
north  of  Scotland  to  be  demolished  ;  many  of  their  places  for 
public  worship  were  burnt  to  the  ground,  with  their  Prayer 
Books  and  Bibles2."  I  remember,  when  very  young,  to  have 
seen,  in  the  house  of  a  worthy  old  Jacobite  lady  at  Elgin,  the 
Prayer  Book  and  Bible  belonging  to  the  chapel  at  Cullen, 
which  had  the  marks  of  fire  and  the  soldiers'  bayonets  on  it. 
It  had  been  preserved  by  some  means  when  the  chapel  was 
burnt,  and  was  kept  as  a  relic  with  great  care.  In  his  route 
through  the  eastern  counties,  the  duke  ordered  all  the  chapels 
to  be  burnt,  and  where  in  towns  it  was  not  possible  to  burn 
them  without  endangering  other  property,  they  were  pulled 
down,  and  their  furniture  burnt  in  safe  places.  In  his  march 
northward,  the  duke  halted  at  Stonehaven,  and  established 
his  head  quarters  in  the  house  of  Mr.  John  Young,  of  Stank, 
the  sheriff  of  the  county  of  Kincardine.  He  ordered  his  sol- 
diers to  set  fire  to  the  episcopal  chapel,  because  it  was  alleged 
that  the  minister  and  the  greatest  part  of  his  congregation  had 
embraced  the  cause  of  prince  Charles.  "  And  here,"  says 
Mr.  Anderson,  "  we  may  remark,  that  there  were  very  few 
who  attended  the  parish  church  of  Dunnottar,  there  being 
not  above  a  dozen  of  presbyterians  in  the  old  town  [of  Stone- 
haven] at  this  period Sheriff  Young  having  prevailed 

on  his  guest  not  to  destroy  the  building,  it  was  spared  ;  but 
the  pulpit  and  all  the  seats  and  pews  that  were  in  it,  were 

1  Continuation  of  Hume,  xi.  183,  184.  -  MS.  Memoirs,  55. 
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taken  out  and  burned  on  the  High  Street,  in  front  of  the  cha- 
pel. Those  who  had  fitted  up  seats  for  themselves,  considered 
them  private  property,  and,  anticipating  the  danger  that  would 
follow  the  duke's  visit,  removed  them  from  the  chapel  and  con- 
cealed them  in  their  dwelling-houses  ;  but  the  soldiers  having 
found  them  out,  they  were  committed  to  the  flames  along  with 
the  rest.  Thus  was  the  chapel  for  a  time  entirely  gutted,  and 
'  to  what  base  uses  may  we  come,  Horatio !' — it  was  uncere- 
moniously converted  into  a  stable  for  the  king's  cavalry  !  The 
chapels  of  Muchalls  and  Drumlithie  were,  at  the  same  time, 
entirely  razed  to  the  ground,  and  the  ministers  were  obliged 
to  resort  to  such  places  as  they  could  find  accommodation  in, 
to  preach  to  their  followers1." 

"  That  episcopacy,"  says  bishop  Walker,  "  survived  in 
any  way,  and  to  any  extent,  however  humble,  the  persecutions 
that  followed  the  attempt,  in  ]  745,  to  restore  the  house  of 
Stuart,  is  a  further  proof  that  it  had  a  greater  hold  among  us 
than  is  willingly  believed.  The  church  was  in  such  a  state 
previous  to  that  ill-advised  measure,  as  to  have  handsome  cha- 
pels, well  attended,  throughout  the  country.  It  is  not  gene- 
rally known,  and  yet  it  should  be  known,  that  those  chapels, 
raised  by  the  gratuitous  exertions  and  contributions  of  the 
people,  were  burnt  to  the  ground  by  the  military,  who  acted 
reluctantly,  but  that  measure  was  sanctioned  by  the  govern- 
ment ill  advised.  In  the  town  of  Frasersburgh  there  was  then 
a  much  more  elegant  and  commodious  chapel  than  they  have 
now.  It  was  ordered  to  be  burnt.  Lord  Ancrum  commanded 
the  troops.  Lord  Salton  applied  to  lord  Ancrum,  engaged 
most  solemnly  that  the  house  should  not  be  used  as  an  episco- 
pal chapel,  and  procured,  in  consequence,  a  promise  that  it 
should  be  spared.  Lord  Ancrum  went  afterwards  to  the 
manse,  and  when  he  quitted  it,  orders  were  given  to  burn  the 
chapel,  and  it  was  burnt.  And  such  things  took  place  in 
every  part  of  Scotland,  with  the  connivance  or  by  the  direc- 
tion of  a  government  misled  and  miserably  ill  advised;  and 
yet  such  things  are  now  unknown,  and  I,  who  thus  bring  them 
forward,  may  be  treated  as  a  calumniator.  What  I  say,  how- 
ever, is  strictly  true,  and  I  think,  in  these  times  especially,  it 
is  most  important  that  they  should  be  known2." 

"  This  hazardous  and  almost  romantic  enterprise  was  now 
shut  up  with  the  usual  scenery  of  military  butcheries  and  legal 

1  The  Black  Book  of  Kincardineshire ;  being  chiefly  a  number  of  Extracts 
from  the  County  Records,  by  James  Anderson,  Stonehaven.     1843. 

2  Charge  to  the  Clergy  of  Edinburgh,  Fife,  and  Glasgow,  anno  1833,  note  A, 
p.  37. 
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executions But  whether  our  church  was  blameable  or 

not  upon  this  occasion,  so  it  was,  in  fact,  that  she  was  soon  in- 
volved in  the  dismal  consequences  of  it.  In  most  country 
places  the  meeting-houses  were  burnt  to  the  ground  by  parties 
of  the  military  detached  on  purpose.  In  towns,  or  villages, 
where  burning  was  not  safe,  they  were  shut  up  or  demolished. 
The  clergy  themselves  were  obliged  to  leave  their  houses, 
which  sometimes  were  plundered,  and  to  sculk  where  they  best 
could,  that  they  might  not  fall  into  the  soldiers'  hands.  Their 
hearers  stood  aghast,  between  pity  for  their  ministers  and  fear 
for  themselves,  being  under  the  same  suspicions,  and  equally 
uncertain  what  might  be  the  issue.  In  a  word,  all  was  deso- 
lation and  dismay  among  us,  having  no  friend  of  capacity  or 
courage  to  advise  or  protect  us,  and  depending,  in  confidence 
of  the  divine  goodness  only,  upon  the  integrity  of  our  princi- 
ples and  testimony  of  our  consciences,  for  inward  support  un- 
der the  weight  of  these  outward  pressures.  And  yet  it  must 
be  acknowledged,  that  such  of  us  as  can  look  back  to  the  con- 
fusions of  that  summer,  do  acknowledge  it  with  grateful  can- 
dour, that,  bad  as  the  situation  of  our  country  was,  there  is 
reason  to  fear  it  might  have  been  much  worse,  when  we  con- 
sider that  the  ordinary  course  of  law  was  by  proclamation 
suspended,  and  all  put  under  military  government  for 
three  months.  In  the  Highlands,  indeed,  which  had  the  mis- 
fortune to  be  the  stage  of  decisive  action,  and  where  the  prin- 
cipal object  of  indignation  was  still  wandering  up  and  down, 
there  were  daily  accounts,  during  that  time,  of  cruelties  and 
devastations  which  no  excuse  could  palliate,  nor  even  the 
licentiousness  of  war  justify1." 

The  writer  of  the  manuscript  so  often  quoted,  says, 
"  The  episcopal  clergy  in  Edinburgh  were  summoned  to  ap- 
pear before  the  sheriff  on  May  the  30th,  which  they  did  by 
procurators  ;  and  on  the  3d  of  June  sentence  was  pronounced, 
that  all  their  meeting-houses  should  be  padlocked  for  six 
months.  But  before  these  months  were  nearly  elapsed,  a  se- 
vere act  of  parliament  passed  against  them,  commencing  the 
first  day  of  September,  whereby  they  and  all  the  episcopal 
clergy  in  Scotland  were  discharged  to  officiate  to  any  number 
of  persons  above  four,  and  the  family  in  which  they  were,  un- 
der severe  penalties  ;  which  put  an  effectual  stop  to  the  public 
administrations  of  all  the  episcopal  clergy  except  five — viz. 
Messieurs  Farquhar,  at  Dumfries;  Livingston,  at  Old  Deer; 
Skinner,  at  Longside  ;  Walker,  at  Old  Meldrum ;  and  Laing, 

1  Skinner's  Ecclesiastical  History,  ii.  663. 
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at  Alibrd  ;  all  of  whom  complied  by  taking  the  oaths  enjoined. 
Livingston  and  Skinner  repented,  and  were  absolved  by  iheir 
bishop,  Mr.  Andrew  Gerard1."  The  following  memorandum, 
preserved  by  bishop  Russell,  from  bishop  Forbes'  Register,  in- 
forms us  that  Mil.  Robert  Forbes,  then  a  private  clergyman 
in  Leith,  was  imprisoned  at  this  evil  time : — "  Here  a  great 
interruption  [to  his  clerical  duties]  has  happened,  by  my  mis- 
fortune of  being  taken  prisoner  at  St.  Ninians,  in  company 
with  the  reverend  Messrs.  Thomas  Drummond  and  John  Wil- 
lox  ;  Mr.  Stewart  Carmichael  and  Mr.  Robert  Clerk ;  and 
James  Mackay  and  James  Carmichael,  servants,  upon  Sun- 
day, the  7  th  of  September,  1745,  and  confined  in  Stirling 
Castle  till  February  4lh,  1746,  and  in  Edinburgh  Castle  till 
May  29th  of  said  year2." 

Although  Mr.  Skinner  had  taken  the  oath,  yet  he  does 
not  seem  to  have  fared  any  better  than  his  brethren.  The  writer 
of  the  Memoir  prefixed  to  his  Theological  Works,  says,  he 
"  has  often  heard  him  tell,  that  on  coming  home  one  evening 
from  performing  an  occasional  office  in  the  way  of  his  duty, 
he  found  his  house  in  the  possession  of  a  military  party,  some 
of  them  guarding  the  door  with  fixed  bayonets,  and  others 
searching  the  several  apartments  ;  even  the  bedchamber  where 
Mrs.  Skinner  was  lying-in  of  her  fifth  child,  and  little  able 
to  bear  such  a  rude,  unseasonable  visit.  No  lenity  was  to  be 
looked  for  from  such  unfeeling  visitors,  who  pillaged  the  house 
of  every  thing  they  could  carry  with  them,  hardly  leaving  a 
change  of  linen  to  father,  mother,  or  child  in  the  family.  The 
chapel,  with  all  its  furniture,  was  destroyed,  and  for  several 
years  the  congregation  could  find  no  place  to  meel  in  for  pub" 
lie  worship  but  the  clergyman's  house,  which  not  being  suffi- 
ciently large,  many  of  them  were  obliged  to  stand  in  the  open 
air  during  divine  service3." 

When  Charles  Edward  was  at  Derby,  the  city  of  London 
was  filled  with  terror  and  confusion ;  the  traders  and  money 
corporations  were  overwhelmed  with  fear  and  dejection.  In 
the  most  dreadful  state  of  alarm,  they  prognosticated,  says 
Smollett,  "  their  own  ruin  in  the  approaching  revolution,  and 
their  countenances  exhibited  the  plainest  marks  of  horror  and 
despair4."  But  like  a  tall  bully,  when  their  selfish  fears  were 
relieved,  their  thirst  of  vengeance  made  the  government  resort 
to  the  most  cruel  retaliation,  but  only  on  the  wreaker  party. 


1  Memoirs,  55,  56.  2  Keith's  Catalogue,  App.  550,  551. 

3  Memoirs  prefixed  to  Mr.  Skinner's  Theological  Works,  i.  p.  ix. 

4  Continuation  of  Hume,  si.  170. 
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The  presbyterians  suffered  no  more  than  if  they  had  all  been 
faithfully  on  the  side  of  the  wearer  of  the  crown.  In  antici- 
pation of  the  late  enterprise,  parliament  passed  an  act  "  to 
make  it  high  treason  to  hold  correspondence  with  the  sons  of 
the  Pretender  to  his  majesty's  crown,  and  for  attainting  them 
of  high  treason  in  case  they  shall  land,  or  attempt  to  land,  in 
Great  Britain,  or  any  of  the  dominions  thereunto  belonging; 
and  for  suspending  the  operation  and  effect  of  a  clause  in  the 
act  for  improving  the  union  of  the  two  kingdoms,  relating  to 
forfeitures  for  high  treason,  until  after  the  decease  of  the  sons 
of  the  said  Pretender1."  The  government  also  offered  a  pre- 
mium of  thirty  thousand  pounds  for  Prince  Charles's  head. 
But  no  sooner  had  they  recovered  from  the  fright  into  which 
that  gallant  prince  had  thrown  them,  than  the  following  act 
was  passed,  in  the  exterminating  spirit  of  the  Solemn  League 
and  Covenant.  This  act,  passed  without  opposition  from  the 
spiritual  estate,  so  completely  prostrated  the  church  of  Scot- 
land, that  she  has  not  yet  recovered  from  the  effects  of  this 
last  and  most  severe  of  the  many  stabs  under  her  fifth  rib. 

An  act  more  effectually  to  prohibit  and  prevent  pastors  or 
ministers  from  officiating  in  episcopal  meeting-houses  in  Scot- 
land, without  duly  qualifying  themselves  according  to  law, 
and  to  punish  persons  for  resorting  to  any  meeting-houses 
where  such  unqualified  pastors  or  ministers  shall  officiate: — ■ 
Whereas,  it  is  notorious  that  for  many  years  last  past,  during 
the  reign  of  his  present  majesty  ...  a  great  number  of 
meeting-houses  have  been  set  up  and  maintained  in  the  city  of 
Edinburgh,  and  other  parts  of  Scotland,  by  persons  professing 
to  be  of  the  episcopal  communion,  whei-eof  the  pastors  or 
ministers  have  never  taken  the  oaths,  &c.  .  .  .  nor  did  ever 
in  express  words,  during  the  exercise  of  divine  service,  pray 
for  his  majesty  and  the  royal  family;  by  means  whereof  those 
illegal  meetings  have  greatly  contributed  to  excite  and  foment 
a  spirit  of  disaffection  amongst  numbers  of  persons  in  that 
part  of  the  kingdom  against  his  majesty's  person  and  govern- 
ment, which  hath  been  one  of  the  causes  of  the  wicked  and 
unnatural  rebellion  lately  raised  and  carried  on  against  his 
majesty,  in  favour  of  a  popish  Pretender. — II.  Every  person 
who  is  now  pastor  or  minister  of  any  episcopal  congregation 
in  Scotland,  shall,  on  or  before  the  1st  day  of  September, 
174G,  produce  to  the  clerk  of  the  shire,  &c.  where  his  meet- 
ing-house is  situate,  a  certificate  from  the  proper  officer,  of  his 
having  qualified  himself  by  taking  the  oaths;  .    .  .  and  the 

1  Statutes  at  Large,  exxxix. 
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clerk  of  the  shire,  &c.  shall  deliver  two  attested  copies  of  such 
certificate  to  such  minister  or  pastor,  one  of  them  to  be  by 
him  fixed  on  the  outside  of  the  meeting-house  where  he  shall 
officiate,  on  or  near  the  door  thereof. — III.  Every  pastor  or 
minister,  &c.  as  aforesaid  shall  pray  for  the  king's  most  excel- 
lent majesty,  &c.  by  name,  in  the  same  form  of  words  as  are 
contained  in  the  Liturgy. — IV.  Sheriffs,  &c.  were  required, 
after  the  1st  of  November,  forthwith  to  shut  up  all  meeting- 
houses where  the  minister  could  not  produce  a  certificate,  or 
where  he  did  not  pray  for  king  George  by  name. — V.  If  any 
person,  from  and  after  the  1st  day  of  September,  presume  to 
enter  upon  or  exercise  the  function  of  a  pastor  or  minister  of 
any  episcopal  meeting,  &c.  without  having  first  registered  his 
orders  as  before  directed,  or  praying  for  king  George  by  name, 
&c.  "  every  person  so  offending  in  any  of  the  premises,  being 
thereof  lawfully  convicted  before  any  two  or  more  justices  of 
the  peace,  or  before  any  other  judge  competent  of  the  place 
summarily,  shall,  for  the  first  offence,  suffer  imprisonment  by 
the  space  of  six  months;  and  for  the  second  or  any  subsequent 
offence,  being  thereof  lawfully  convicted  before  the  court  of 
justiciary,  or  any  of  the  circuit  courts,  shall  be  adjudged  to  be 
transported  to  some  of  his  majesty's  plantations  in  America 
for  life;  and  in  case  any  person  adjudged  to  be  so  transported 
shall  return  into,  or  be  found  in  Great  Britain,  then  every  such 
person  shall  suffer  imprisonment  for  life !" — VI.  And  for  the 
better  ascertaining  what  shall  be  deemed  an  episcopal  meet- 
ing-house .  .  .  and  to  prevent  any  evasions  thereof  .  .  .  any 
meeting,  assembly,  or  congregation  in  Scotland,  where  there 
shall  be  five  persons  or  more  assembled  and  met  together,  to 
hear  divine  service,  over  and  besides  those  of  the  household, 
if  it  be  in  any  house  where  there  is  a  family  inhabiting,  or  if 
it  be  in  a  house  or  place  where  there  is  no  family  inhabiting, 
then  where  any  such  five  or  more  persons  shall  be  so  assem- 
bled and  met  together  to  hear  divine  service,  and  where  divine 
service  shall  be  performed  by  a  pastor  or  minister,  being  of,  or 
professing  to  be  of,  the  episcopal  communion,  every  such 
meeting,  assembly,  or  congregation  shall  be  deemed  and 
taken  to  be  an  episcopal  meeting,  within  the  true  intent  and 
meaning  of  this  act. —  VII.  Sheriffs  are  enjoined  to  make  dili- 
gent inquiries  whether  or  not  the  clergy  comply  with  this  act, 
and  where  they  do  not,  the  sheriff  is  authorised  to  shut  up  or 
suppress  such  meeting-houses,  and  to  impose  all  the  penalties. 
— VIII.  Any  of  the  laity  who  frequented  unregistered  meet- 
ing-houses, or  those  in  which  the  king  was  not  prayed  for, 
without  informing  against  the  minister,  were  to  forfeit  the  sum 
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of  five  pounds  and  to  be  imprisoned  for  six  months,  for  the  first 
offence;  and  for  the  second,  or  any  subsequent  offence,  shall 
suffer  imprisonment  for  two  years. — IX.  No  letters  of  orders, 
&c.  shall  be  deemed  sufficient,  or  be  admitted  to  be  registered, 
but  such  as  have  been  given  by  some  bishop  of  the  church 
of  England  or  of  Ireland.  Letters  of  orders  from  any  Scot- 
tish bishop  "  shall  be  deemed  null  and  void  to  all  intents  and 
purposes." — XL  It  being  just  and  necessary  that  those  who 
are  disaffected  to  "  the  present  happy  establishment  should 
be  restrained  from  the  power  of  hurting"  it  .  .  .  no  peer  of 
Scotland  shall  be  capable  of  being  elected  one  of  the  sixteen 
peers,  or  of  voting  in  the  election  of  any  of  the  said  peers,  who 
shall  at  anytime  within  one  year  preceding  such  election  have 
been  twice  present  at  divine  service  in  any  episcopal  meeting 
or  congregation  in  Scotland,  not  held  and  allowed  in  pursu- 
ance of  an  act  10  Anne,  c.  7,  "  to  prevent  the  disturbing  of 
those  of  the  episcopal  communion." — XII.  No  person  shall 
be  capable  of  being  elected,  or  of  voting  in  any  election  of  a 
member  of  parliament,  or  of  being  elected  or  voting  at  the 
election  of  any  magistrate  or  counsellor  for  burghs,  or  of  dea- 
con of  crafts,  or  collector  or  clerk  of  the  land  tax  or  supply, 
who  have  been  twice  present  at  any  of  these  meetings  as 
aforesaid. — XIII.  If  any  person  or  persons,  at  any  time,  either 
peers  or  commoners,  who  shall  have  any  office,  civil  or  mili- 
tary, shall  resort  to  or  frequent  any  episcopal  meeting-house 
or  congregation  in  Scotland,  within  the  raeaniug  of  this  act, 
shall  be  disabled  thenceforth,  on  conviction,  to  hold  such 
office  or  offices,  and  shall  forfeit  the  same. — XIV.  And  if  any 
judge  or  magistrate  shall  be  guilty  of  any  wilful  neglect  or 
omission  of  their  duty  in  the  premises,  they  shall  forfeit  the 
sum  of  fifty  pounds  sterling  toties  quoties.1. 

This  most  antichristian  act  was  not  allowed  to  remain  a 
dead  letter  ;  indeed  its  last  clause  gave  every  judge  and  magis- 
trate a  personal  interest  in  persecuting  the  church,  and  now 
in  reality  to  extirpate  her.  "  All  the  episcopal  clergy  in 
Scotland,  except  the  five  above  mentioned  [page  325] ,  officiated 
from  the  first  of  September,  1746,  from  house  to  house  to/our 
persons  more  than  the  family  in  which  they  were,  till  the  first 
day  of  October,  17482."  These  were  not  solitary  instances. 
The  clergy  in  the  diocese  of  Brechin  were  harassed  by  in- 
formations and  examinations  before  the  sheriffs.  Persons, 
says  Mr.  Anderson,  "  from  almost  every  quarter  in  the  county 
[of  Kincardine]  were   examined  before   the  sheriff  to   give 

1  Statutes  at  Large,  ch.  xxxviii.  2  MS.  Memoirs,  56,  57. 
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evidence  as  to  whether  they  had  heard  or  knew  of  divine  ser- 
vice having  been  performed  by  any  minister  of  the  episcopal 
communion  since  the  first  of  September,  1746. — The  object 
of  this  was  to  bring  to  punishment  not  only  the  hearers,  but 
those  pastors  who  had  not  taken  the  oaths  of  allegiance,  &c. 
to  the  king,  hence  called  non-jurors,  and  who  continued  to 
pray  for  the  prince1."  Then  he  states  that  on  the  first  of 
October,  Mr.  John  Young,  sheriff,  before  named,  summoned 
James  Simpson,  gardener  at  Arbuthnot,  and  twenty  other 
persons,  to  make  oath  to  the  number  of  the  episcopal  meeting- 
houses within  the  county  not  qualified  according  to  law,  or  where 
five  persons  met  besides  the  family.  Who  being  all  solemnly 
sworn,  and  each  of  them  interrogated,  they  all  deponed 
negative,  and  that  was  the  truth  as  they  should  answer  to  God  2. 
A  court  of  oyer  and  terminer  was  held  at  Carlisle,  and 
two  clergymen,  who  had  been  taken  in  Cumberland  during 
Charles's  retreat,  were  tried  for  high  treason.  The  Rev. 
Robert  Lyon  officiated  at  Perth,  and  had  Mr.  Drummond,  one 
of  the  noble  family  of  Perth,  for  his  colleague ;  the  other  was 
the  Rev.  Thomas  Cappoch,  an  English  non-juror.  Both  of 
these  clergymen  had  accompanied  the  prince's  army  in  the  ca- 
pacity of  chaplains.  They  were  both  cast  for  death ;  the  latter 
was  hanged  at  Carlisle  on  the  1 1th,  and  the  former  on  the  28th 
of  October;  and  both,  in  their  dying  speeches,  accuse  the 
witnesses  of  perjury,  and  the  judge,  baron  Clerk,  of  the  grossest 
partiality  and  injustice ;  and  they  were  both  heavily  ironed 
during  all  the  time  of  their  imprisonment.  In  a  letter  to  his 
mother,  Mr.  Lyon  says,  he  acted  according  to  his  "  conscience 
and  duty  by  bearing  testimony  to  truth  and  righteousness,  re- 
ligion and  loyalty."  Mr.  Cappoch  says  he  was  pinioned,  led 
through  the  dirt  and  nastiness  by  Mark  Kerr's  dragoons.  He 
invokes  a  blessing  on  his  "  true,  lawful,  just,  and  undoubted 
sovereign,  King  James,"  and  adds,  "  I  declare,  then,  upon  the 
faith  of  a  dying  man,  that  I  die  an  unworthy  member  of  that 
particular  church,  the  church  of  England,  as  she  stood  before 
the  Revolution,  which  I  firmly  believe  to  be  truly  catholic  and 
apostolic — free  from  superstition,  on  the  one  hand,  and  fanati- 
cism and  enthusiasm  on  the  other  ;  may  she  prosper  and 
flourish !  may  she  be  like  a  house  founded  upon  a  rock,  not- 
withstanding all  attempts  and  inundations,  till  time  shall  be 
no  more !     Amen3." 


1  Black-Book  of  Kincardineshire.  •  Ibid. 

3  M.S.    Speeches,  published  in  the  Episcopal  Magazine,   April,    1836,   and 

November,  1838.     Vols.  iii.  and  vi.  344. 
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The  worthy  and  respected  bishop  of  Aberdeen,  and  con- 
fessor Mr.  William  Dunbar,  died  at  his  residence  in  Peter- 
head this  year.  "  He  continued  to  retain  that  respect  and 
affection  which  had  uniformly  been  shewn  to  his  public  charac- 
ter, and  to  promote,  by  the  prudent  discharge  of  the  delicate 
duties  attached  in  this  country  to  episcopal  ministrations,  the 
interests  of  the  church  which  he  had  undertaken  to  serve1." 
At  this  particular  juncture  the  death  of  bishop  Dunbar  was  a 
very  great  loss  to  his  clergy,  who  required  the  assistance  and 
direction  of  a  prelate  of  his  distinguished  prudence  and 
long  experience,  much  more  than  in  times  of  peace  and 
quietness  2. 

The  General  Assembly  ordered  a  thanksgiving  to  be 
observed  for  the  great  deliverance  they  had  received.  The 
duke  of  Cumberland  wrote  to  them  from  Inverness,  dated  the 
21st  of  May,  expressing  his  just  sense  of  their  very  steady  and 
laudable  conduct  "  through  the  whole  course  of  this  most 
wicked,  unnatural,  and  unprovoked  rebellion3." 

1747. — Perhaps  modern  ecclesiastical  history  will  not 
present  an  act  of  greater  heroism  and  courage  than  the  meet- 
ing together  of  the  clergy  of  the  diocese  of  Aberdeen  at  this 
time  of  rebuke  and  blasphemy,  in  order  to  elect  a  successor 
to  their  late  venerable  bishop.  They  met,  however,  and  elected 
the  Reverend  Andrew  Gerard,  one  of  the  clergy  of  Aber- 
deen, to  be  their  bishop,  notwithstanding  the  severe  act  which 
rendered  it  penal  for  five  persons  to  assemble  and  meet  toge- 
ther for  the  worship  of  God.  While  still  in  the  order  of 
deacons,  several  clergymen  solicited  bishop  Rose  to  promote 
him  to  the  order  of  the  priesthood,  because,  they  said,  "  having 
for  some  time  preached  and  exercised  the  other  parts  of  a 
deacon's  office  in  young  Balgowan's  family,  where  he  has  been 
chaplain  of  late,  with  universal  applause,  we  could  not  refuse  to 
give  your  lordship  the  trouble  of  this  recommendation,  that  he 
may  be  preferred  to  the  superior  degree  of  a  presbyter,  and 
thereby  enabled  farther  to  serve  and  promote  the  interests  of  the 
church  ;  especially  when  Providence  now  determines  his  resi- 
dence in  my  lord  Nairn's  family,whither  a  goodly  congregation 
of  well-disposed  country  people  continue  to  resort  for  the  benefit 
of  worship."  Notwithstanding  this  strong  recommendation,  Mr. 
Gerard  was  not  ordained  priest  by  bishop  Gadderar  till  the  first 
year  of  his  episcopate,  and  he  became  one  of  the  clergy  of 
Aberdeen  in  1728.     Mr.  Cheyne  characterises  him  as  a  man 

1  Keith's  Catalogue,  Appendix,  533.  2  Skinner,  ii.  670. 

3  Acts  of  Assembly,  690,  691. 
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of  "  deep  piety,  and  manly  sense."  The  primus  could  not 
officiate  at  this  consecration,  for  reasons  that  are  not  stated ; 
but  he  sent  a  commission  to  bishop  White,  who,  with  the  assis- 
tance of  bishops  Falconar,  Raitt,  and  Alexander,  consecrated 
Mr.  Gerard  at  Cupar  in  Fife  on  the  17th  of  July  1.  As  the 
law  now  stood  no  man  could  have  witnessed  this  consecration 
but  the  parties  engaged  in  it.  It  was  done  in  secret,  otherwise 
the  "angry  knuckles  of  the  law"  would  at  least  have  dis- 
turbed, if  not  entirely  have  prevented,  this  solemn  action ; 
nevertheless  we  have  the  neverfailing  promise  of  God  the 
Son,  that  "  where  two  or  three  are  gathered  together  in  His 
name,  there  he  will  be  in  the  midst  of  them." 

It  is  stated  in  the  Scots  Magazine  for  the  next  year  that 
the  Rev.  George  Sempell  was  arrested  by  some  military  for 
having  been  discovered  officiating  in  a  room  in  a  private  house 
in  Perth  to  more  than  four  persons.  He  was  sentenced  by  the 
magistrates  of  Perth  on  the  following  day  to  be  imprisoned  for 
six  months. 

An  Act  of  parliament  was  passed  this  year  for  uniting  the 
two  colleges  of  St.  Salvator  and  St.  Leonard,  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  St.  Andrews.  In  the  body  of  this  act  we  are  in- 
formed that  "  his  late  majesty  king  William  was  graciously 
pleased,  by  a  grant  bearing  date  the  29th  day  of  April,  1695, 
to  grant  to  the  said  principals,  professors,  and  masters  in  the 
said  University  of  St.  Andrews,  and  to  their  successors  in 
office,  the  yearly  sum  of   three  hundred  pounds  out  of  the 

rents  and  revenues  of  the  bishopricks  of  Scotland to 

continue  in  time  coming,  and  to  be  paid  yearly  to  the  factors 
of  the  said  colleges  of  the  said  university2."  An  act  was  also 
passed  for  taking  away  and  abolishing  the  heretable  jurisdic- 
tions in  Scotland,  and  for  restoring  such  jurisdictions  to  the 
crown  ;  and  for  making  more  effectual  provision  for  the 
administration  of  justice  by  the  king's  courts  and  judges 
there  3. 

1748. — An  act  was  passed  in  the  summer  of  this  year,  to 
amend  the  act  of  1746,  which  was  calculated  to  complete  the 
annihilation  of  the  church.  It  was  entitled,  "  An  act  to 
amend  and  enforce  so  much  of  an  act  made  in  the  19th  year 
of  his  majesty's  reign,  as  relates  to  the  more  effectual  disarm- 
ing the  highlands  in  Scotland,  and  restraining  the  use  of  the 

1  Vindication,  &c,  20-28.— Prim.  Truth  and  Order,  Appen  539 List,  39. — 

Keith,  333. — Skinner,  ii.  670.— Perceval,  255. 

2  Statutes  at  Large,  vol.  vii.  cap.  sxxii.  pp.  33,  34. 

3  Ibid.  cap.  xliii.  vol.  vii.  p.  61. 
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highland  dress  ;  and  to  masters  and  teachers  of  private  schools 
and  chaplains  ;  and  to  explain  a  clause  in  another  act  made  in 
the  same  year,  relating  to  letters  of  orders  of  episcopal  minis- 
ters in  Scotland,  &C."1  The  restraint  on  the  dress  of  the 
highlanders  was  strongly  opposed  even  by  the  friends  of  go- 
vernment, as  being  "  no  more  than  a  chip  in  porridge,"  and 
as  decidedly  unjust  to  those  clans  that  had  not  joined  the  in- 
vaders in  1745.  The  editor  of  the  Culloden  papers  says,  in 
a  note,  "  The  English  readers,  and  most  of  the  Scotch,  will  be 
surprised  to  understand  that  the  kilt  or  philabeg  was  not  the 
ancient  highland  garb,  but  was  introduced  into  the  high- 
lands about  1720,  by  one  Thomas  Rawlinson,  an  Englishman, 
who  was  overseer  to  a  company  carrying  on  iron  works  in 
Glengarry's  country.  The  convenience  of  the  dress  soon 
caused  it  to  be  universally  adopted  in  the  highlands2."  The 
clauses  of  this  act  with  which  we  are  concerned  are  those  that 
bear  on  ecclesiastical  affairs : — "  And  for  the  better  ascertaining 
what  shall  be  deemed  exercising  the  employment,  function, 
or  service,  of  a  minister  or  chaplain,  within  the  true  intent 
and  meaning  of  the  said  recited  act  [19th  Geo.  II.],  be  it  en- 
acted and  declared,  that  from  and  after  the  29th  day  of  Sep- 
tember, 1748,  any  person  being  ox  pretending  to  be  in  holy 
orders,  of  any  denomination  whatsoever,  other  than  the  minis- 
ters, elders,  or  preachers  of  the  established  church  of  Scot- 
land, who  shall  preach  or  perform  any  divine  service  in  any 
house  or  family  of  which  he  is  not  the  master,  in  the  presence 
or  hearing  of  any  other  person  or  persons,  whether  such  per- 
son or  persons  be  of  the  family  or  not,  shall  be  deemed  to  be 
one  who  exercises  the  employment,  function,  and  service  of  a 
chaplain,  within  the  provision  and  true  intent  and  meaning  of 
the  same  act3." 

It  is  evident  from  this  clause  of  the  act,  that  the  seceders 
from  the  kirk  were  included  in  the  prohibition  to  preach  ;  but 
the  whole  weight  and  violence  of  it  fell  exclusively  upon  the 
catholic  church  of  Scotland.  No  author  that  ever  I  have 
seen  has  noticed  that  all  denominations  whatsoever  came 
within  the  meaning  of  the  act  which  made  it  penal  to  preach 
to  five  persons.  The  seceders,  however,  escaped  all  penal- 
ties ;  in  fact,  the  idea  of  troubling  them  never  once  entered 
into  a  magistrate's  head  ;  and  they  carried  off"  multitudes  from 
the  establishment,  the  ministers  of  which  comforted  themselves 
with  the  sagacious  remark,  that  "  although  they  might  entice 

1  Statutes  at  Large,  21  Geo.  II.  cap.  xxxiv.    vol.  viii.  p.  125. 
'    Culloden  Papers,  p.  289.  3  Cap.  xxxiv.  sect.  11. 
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away  the  people,  yet  they  could  not  carry  on  the  stipend.'''' 
The  next  section  subjected  schoolmasters  and  teachers  to  the 
operation  of  this  act,  and  to  the  penalties  of  imprisonment  and 
transportation  if  they  "  attended  divine  worship  in  any  epis- 
copal meeting-house  not  allowed  by  law  V 

That  there  might  be  no  mistake  about  the  meaning  of  the 
act  of  1746,  the  following  clause  explained  and  extended  it : — 
"  And  whereas,  by  a  clause  in  another  act  made  in  the  19th 
year  of  his  majesty's  reign,  intituled,  &c It  is  en- 
acted, '  that  from  and  after,  &c no  letters  of  orders  of 

any  pastor  or  minister  of  any  episcopal  meeting  or  congrega- 
tion in  Scotland,  should  be  deemed  sufficient,  or  be  admitted 
to  be  registered,  but  such  as  have  been  given  by  some  bishop 
of  the  church  of  England,  or  of  Ireland ;  and  in  case  any 
letters  of  orders,  other  than  such  as  are  before  described, 
should  be  registered,  such  registration  should  be  deemed  null 
and  void  to  all  intents  and  purposes.  And  whereas,  a  doubt 
has  been  raised  upon  the  said  recited  clause,  whether  the  same 
doth  extend  to  any  letters  of  orders  which  have  been  registered 
before  the  said  first  day  of  September,' &c.  .  .  .  Now,  for  clear- 
ing and  takingaway  any  such  doubt,  it  ishereby  enacted  and  de- 
clared, by  the  authority  aforesaid,  that  no  letter  of  orders  not 
granted  by  some  bishop  ofthe  church  of  England  or  Ireland, 
shall,  from  and  after  the  29th  day  of  Sept.  1748,  be  sufficient, 
or  taken  or  adjudged  to  be  sufficient,  to  qualify  any  such  pastor 
or  minister  as  above  mentioned,  whether  the  same  were  regis- 
tered before  or  after  the  said  first  day  of  September,  and  that 
every  such  registration  ....  shall,  from  and  after  the  said 
29th  day  of  September,  be  deemed  null  and  void  to  all  intents 
and  purposes  2."  But  this  was  not  all,  for  so  anxious  were  the 
legislature  to  extirpate  episcopacy,  and  leave  not  a  wreck  be- 
hind, that  those  treacherous  hearers  who  should  betray  their 
spiritual  fathers  were  exempted  from  the  penalties  which  they 
themselves  incurred  by  being  present  in  any  episcopal  meet- 
ing-house. "  And  whereas,  by  another  clause  of  the  said  act 
there  are  penalties  imposed  on  persons  who  shall  re- 
sort to  or  frequent  any  episcopal  meeting-house  or  congrega- 
tion in  Scotland,  not  allowed  by  law,  who  shall  not,  within 
the  space  of  five  days,  give  information  of  such  illegal  meet- 
ing to  some  magistrate.  And  whereas  a  doubt  has  been 
raised  whether  persons  present  at  such  illegal  meeting,  who 
did  not  within  the  space  of  five  days  give  information  thereof 
as  aforesaid,  could  be  compelled  to  appear  and  give  evidence 

1    Section  12.  2  Sect.  13. 
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against  the  minister  or  other  person  offending  against  the  said 
act.'  Be  it  therefore  enacted  and  declared,  by  the  authority 
aforesaid,  that  in  all  prosecutions  for  offences  against  the  said 
act,  it  shall  and  may  be  lawful  and  competent  to  produce  as 
witnesses,  whether  against  the  minister  or  hearers,  other  per- 
sons present  who  may  also  have  been  guilty  of  offending 
against  the  said  act ;  but  the  evidence  given  by  such  wit- 
nesses shall  not  be  made  use  of  or  given  in  evidence  against 
themselves,  upon  any  prosecution  for  any  penalty  inflicted 
by  the  said  act1." 

The  author  of  the  Memoirs  says,  that  from  September, 
1746,  to  the  first  of  October,  the  clergy  in  Scotland  continued 
their  ministrations  to  the  limited  number  of  persons,  and  had 
to  undergo  the  labour  of  officiating  a  great  many  times,  on 
every  Sunday,  to  different  parties  of  four  persons.  But  after 
the  lstof  October,  he  says,  "a  new  and  severe  act  of  parliament 
took  place,  whereby  all  the  episcopal  clergy  were  discharged 
from  officiating  in  any  place  except  their  own  dwelling-houses, 
and  there  to  admit  no  more  than  four  persons  besides  their  fa- 
milies. This  obliged  the  episcopal  clergy  to  read  prayers 
often  every  day ;  and  this  they  continued  for  some  considera- 
ble time,  behaving  themselves  with  all  imaginable  circumspec- 
tion. Their  quiet  and  peaceable  conduct  being  known  to 
those  in  power,  who  now  were  sensible  that  the  informations 
given  against  the  episcopal  clergy,  which  had  procured  the 
two  severe  acts  of  parliament,  had  not  been  just,  some  of 
their  friends  thought  they  might  venture  to  enlarge  the  num- 
ber of  them  to  whom  they  performed  divine  offices.  Accord- 
ingly they  took  a  little  liberty,  and  enlarged  their  meetings  ; 
but  fresh  complaints  being  given  in  against  them,  not  by  the 
presbyterians,  but  hy  false  brethren,'"  the  Independents,  they 
were  obliged  to  begin  again  to  officiate  to  four  persons  only, 
"  reading  prayers,  preaching  the  doctrines  of  Christianity,  and 
administering  the  holy  sacrament  of  the  Lord's  Supper;  but 
no  singing  of  psalms2." 

Ox  the  fifth  of  December  the  reverends  Alexander  Greig 
of  Stonehaven,  John  Petrie  of  Drumlilhie,  and  John  Troup 
of  Muchalls,  were  tried  before  sheriff  Young,  at  Stonehaven, 
for  breaches  of  the  late  acts  of  parliament,  in  officiating  to 
more  than  four  persons  at  one  time.  As  their  trials  shew 
the  horrible  state  of  persecution  into  which  the  church  was 
then  plunged,  and  the  arts  resorted  to  by  the  enemies  of  Christ 
and  the  church  for  her  extirpation,  I  shall  here  extract  the 

1  Sect.  21.  2  MS.  Memoirs,  57,  58. 
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evidence  against  these  three  confessors,  from  Mr.  Anderson's 
interesting  Narrative.  Mr.  Greig's  case  was  first  tried,  and 
the  following  evidence  was  given  : — 

Richard  Shaw,  corporal  in  general  Blakeney's  regiment, 
deponed  tliat  on  a  Sunday  in  January  last  he  went  into  a 
house  in  the  south  side  of  the  High  Street  of  Stonehaven,  by 
order  of  lieutenant  Mark  Weeks,  which  he  had  often  heard  go 
under  the  name  of  a  meeting-house,  and  had  often  seen  people 
resorting  to  it  on  Sundays,  as  if  for  divine  worship.  When 
he  went  into  the  house  there  were  convened  in  one  room 
about  forty  persons,  young  and  old,  and  in  the  same  room 
there  was  a  closet,  in  which  he  saw  Mr.  Grieg  standing  in 
an  episcopal  habit,  with  a  book  in  his  hand,  in  which  he  was 
reading ;  and  he  heard  him,  in  the  [course  of  his]  reading, 
several  times  make  mention  of  St.  Paul  the  Apostle.  There 
were  only  two  women  with  Mr.  Greig  in  the  closet,  the  door 
whereof  was  open  to  the  room.  The  above  forty  persons  did 
hear  the  said  Mr.  Greig  at  the  time  he  was  reading  the  book, 
and  after  being  dismissed  he  saw  them  go  to  their  several 
houses.  Alexander  Can  and  Richard  Bridewell,  soldiers  of 
the  same  regiment,  gave  similar  testimony ;  and  that  Mr.  Greig 
wore  a  black  gown  with  a  band,  and  said  to  them  it  was  his 
own  room.  William  Cooper,  a  tailor,  deponed  that  he  had 
often  seen  "  convened  and  met  together,  in  the  next  room  to 
Mr.  Greig's,  more  than  five  persons  over  and  above  the  house- 
hold ;  which  room  was  possessed  by  Jane  Steven,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  hearing  of  Mr.  Greig,  who  was  in  a  closet  within  his 
own  room.  He  did  not  see  him,  but  he  knew  him  to  be  the 
preacher  by  his  voice  ;  and  those  in  Jane  Steven's  room  made 
responses  to  him  in  the  time  of  prayer.  That  he  has  heard 
Mr.  Greig  perform  the  whole  of  divine  service  after  the  form 
of  the  church  of  England,  and  he  never  heard  him  pray  for 
his  majesty  by  name,  his  heirs  or  successors,  and  all  the  royal 
family.  That  between  the  doors  of  the  two  rooms  there  was 
a  plate,  or  basin,  in  which  the  persons  convened  put  in  offer- 
ings in  money,  intended  for  the  use  of  Mr.  Greig."  Two 
other  inhabitants  of  Stonehaven  corroborated  the  foregoing 
evidence. 

"  The  public  prosecutor  having  declared  his  evidence,  con- 
cluded by  craving  sentence  against  the  pannel ;  and  Mr. 
Greig  craved  absolviter,  in  respect  that  the  whole  witnesses 
were  socii  criminis,  in  so  far  as  they  were  guilty  of  offences 
themselves  on  the  statute  libelled,  as  being  undue  hearers  at 
the  times  and  place  libelled,  which  subjected  them  to  the  pe- 
nalty of  five  pounds  sterling,  and   consequently  they  were 
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gainers  or  losers  by  the  cause  ;  and  that  they  did  not  inform 
within  five  days,  and  were  there  without  his  approbation  or 
knowledge."  "  It  having  been  answered  by  the  Procurator 
Fiscal  that  these  witnesses  were  not  socii  criminis,  nor  could 
gain  or  lose  by  the  event  of  the  cause,  and  that  a  witness 
cannot  be  cast  unless  he  prove  a  crime  against  himself,  which 
has  not  been  done,  although  they  were  undue  hearers,  as  as- 
serted by  Mr.  Greig,  which  the  procurator  Fiscal  knows  no- 
thing of,  the  sheriff  found  that  they  had  all  been  competent 
witnesses,  and  continued  the  case."  James  Dickson  in  Kin- 
mouth,  James  Campbell  at  Mill  of  Glenbervie,  and  Robert 
Murray  at  Stripends,  gave  similar  evidence  in  the  case  of  Mr. 
Petrie,  of  having  officiated  in  his  own  house  at  Drumlithie. 
Mr.  Petrie  stated  the  same  objections  to  the  witnesses  as  Mr. 
Greig  had  done  ;  but  they  were  overruled.  Three  witnesses 
deponed  to  the  same  effect  against  Mr.  Troup  of  Muchalls, 
who  made  the  same  defence  as  his  two  brethren  had  done,  and 
with  the  same  success1. 

Mr.  Anderson  continues, — "  We  have  been  unable  to  dis- 
cover any  written  evidence  of  the  sentence  pronounced 
against  these  gentlemen,  but  we  have  unquestionable  autho- 
rity for  stating,  that,  during  the  winter  of  1748-49,  they  were 
confined  for  the  space  of  six  months  in  the  Tolbooth  of  Stone- 
haven, which  was  once  used  by  the  earl  Marischal  as  a  store- 
house, and  is  situated  on  the  north  quay  of  the  harbour. 
Here  the  sheriff  held  his  courts,  and  the  county  gentlemen 
their  meetings.  The  lower  part  of  it  is  now  converted  into 
lime  cellars,  and  the  upper  part  into  granaries.  During  the 
period  of  their  confinement,  they  received  every  attention 
from  their  followers, '  who  contrived  to  convey  plenty  o'  a'  thing 
to  them.'  Here  they  managed  to  perform  the  ceremony  of  bap- 
tism ;  and  those  who  called  on  them  frequently  joined  in 
divine  service.  But  this  being  contrary  to  the  jailor's  instruc- 
tions, it,  of  course,  could  only  be  done,  as  it  were,  by  stealth2." 
These  three  clergymen  were  confined  in  one  cell,  and  were 
decided  Jacobites.  Mr.  Greig's  congregation  assembled  on 
the  street,  beneath  the  window  of  their  common  cell ;  to 
whom  their  pastor  read  the  liturgy  over  the  window,  not  only 
on  Sundays  but  on  the  other  days  of  the  week.  After  divine 
service  on  week  days,  Mr.  Troup  entertained  the  audience,  on 
the  bagpipes,  with  the  spirit-stirring  jacobite  tunes  that, 
more  than  any  other  cause,  kept  up  the  national  feeling  in  fa- 

1  Black  Book  of  Kincardine.  2  Ibid. 
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vour  of  the  just  hereditary  line  of  our  natural  sovereigns1. 
"  We  have  not  heard,"  says  Mr.  Anderson,  "  of  more  than 
two  persons  having  been  baptized  by  Mr.  Greig,  and  none  by 
Mr.  Petrie  ;  but  Mr.  Troup  is  supposed  to  have  baptized  a 
considerable  number,"  during  their  imprisonment;  "  for  the 
fishermen's  wives  from  Skaterow  were  often  to  be  seen  trudg- 
ing along  the  sea  beach  with  their  creels  [baskets]  on  their 
backs,  in  which  were  carefully  concealed  the  unconscious 
bantlings  that  were  to  be  secretly  presented  to  the  baptismal 
font.  After  wading  at  the  '  water  yett'  [gate]  the  conjoined 
streams  of  the  Carron  and  Cowie,  which  could  only  be  done 
on  the  reflux  of  the  sea,  they  had  to  clamber  a  considerable 
distance,  among  rugged  rocks,  before  reaching  the  back  stair 
of  the  Tolbooth,  where  they  had  to  watch  a  favourable  op- 
portunity of  approaching  the  cell  of  their  pastor.  After  the 
child  was  baptized,  the  mother  again  carefully  depositing  it 
in  her  creel,  returned  by  the  same  route2.''  The  late  bishof 
Jolly  was  baptized  and  instructed  by  this  Mr.Greig,  under  all 
the  persecution  of  the  times.  He  always  acknowledged  him- 
self much  indebted,  in  the  commencement  and  progi-ess  of  his 
religious  education,  to  the  pastoral  care  and  guidance  of  the 
rev.  Alexander  Greig,  episcopal  minister  of  his  native  place  ; 
whose  memory,  as  I  know  personally,  was  long  held  in  just 
and  reverent  respect  in  that  quarter3." 

The  invasion  of  the  united  kingdom  by  a  solitary  claim- 
ant of  the  crown,  to  dispute  its  occupation  with  the  powerful 
prince  in  full  possession,  and  wielding  all  its  civil  and  military 
resources,  is  perhaps  one  of  the  most  extraordinary  and  ro- 
mantic enterprises  on  record.  He  came,  not  to  head  a  rebel- 
lion, but  to  claim  the  dutiful  assistance  and  military  service 
of  his  father's  subjects,  against  a  prince  whom  he  and  many 
others  considered  as  an  usurper.  His  expedition  has  been 
called  a  "  wicked  and  unnatural  rebellion :"  but  had  it 
pleased  God  to  have  given  him  the  victory,  the  law  would 
have  given  his  achievement  another  name.  Those  who  fol- 
lowed his  standard,  and  those  who  prayed  for  his  success,  did 
so  from  a  sense  of  duty  and  the  impulse  of  conscience ;  and 
whether  or  not  this  conscientious  principle  was  right  or  wrong, 
it  was  followed  by  all  the  three  religious  bodies  of  the  nation. 
The  presbyterians  who  joined  his  standard  acted  on  the  just 

1  These  were,  the  "  White  Cockade,"—"  Highland  Laddie,"—"  O'er  the 
Water  to  Charlie,"— "  The  Sow's  Tail  to  Geordie,"— "  Tulloch-gorum,"  — 
"  Kenmores  Up  and  Awa,"  &c. — Episcopal  Magazine,  i.  152,  1833. 

2  Black  Book  of  Kincardine.         3  Bishop  Walker's  Life  of  Bishop  Jolly,  p.  2. 
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and  undoubted,  maxim  of  their  own  Confession  ot  Faith, — 
that  "  infidelity,  or  difference  in  religion,  doth  not  make  void 
the  magistrate's  just  and  legal  authority,  nor  free  the  people 
from  their  due  obedience  to  him  ;  from  which  ecclesiastical 
persons  are  not  exempted1."  The  papists  joined  his  stan- 
dard upon  their  own  principle — that  none  can  be  a  lawful 
king  without  the  pope's  sanction  and  authority  ;  and  the 
episcopalians,  not  having  taken  the  oaths  to  the  Hanoverian 
dynasty,  did  not  think  themselves  prohibited  from  obeying 
the  summons  of  him  whom  they  were  taught  to  consider  their 
lawful  sovereign  ;  and  the  Revolution  government  had  little 
claim  to  their  gratitude.  Charles  did  not  appear  as  a  rebel  chief, 
but  as  the  regent  of  him  who  was  born  heir  to  the  crown,  and 
who  had  been  dispossessed  of  it  by  an  invader,  that  came 
with  a  sufficient  military  force  to  prevent  the  stain  of  rebel- 
lion from  attaching  to  his  name.  William  came,  unquestion- 
ably, to  head  a  rebellion,  and  to  seize  a  crown  to  which  he 
had  no  claim,  and  he  has  been  called  a  Deliverer ;  whereas 
Charles  came  to  recover  that  of  which  his  grandfather  had 
been  unjustly  deprived  by  his  own  son-in-law,  and  the  war 
that  he  declared  against  his  rival  has  been  called  a  "  wicked 
and  unnatural  rebellion,"  and  a  price  was  set  upon  his  head. 
There  was  nothing  either  uncommon  or  unnatural  in  the 
exiled  princes  maintaining  their  claim  to  the  British  crown; 
dethroned  princes,  in  all  ages  and  in  every  country,  have  done 
the  same.  It  would  have  been  unnatural  and  spiritless  if  they 
had  yielded  up  their  birth-right  without  a  struggle ;  for  al- 
though it  is  now  evident  that  God  had  given  the  kingdom  to 
another,  yet  it  was  not  then  apparent,  either  to  themselves  or 
to  their  adherents.  Besides,  they  had  the  examples  in  every 
country,  but  especially  in  their  own,  of  the  usurpation  of  the 
crown,  and  its  recovery  by  the  rightful  heir,  to  stimulate  them 
to  measure  swords  with  the  possessor.  Not  to  speak  of  their 
more  remote  ancestors,  they  were  animated  by  the  achieve- 
ments of  the  illustrious  Bruce ;  the  struggles  of  Marv  and 
her  faithful  adherents;  of  Charles  the  Martyr,  and  of  the 
second  Charles,  to  recover  the  crown,  of  which  successful  re- 
bellion had  for  the  time  deprived  all  these  princes.  Then 
there  were  the  many  attempts  of  the  house  of  York,  to  recover 
the  crown  of  England  from  the  usurpation  of  the  house  of 
Lancaster,  which  were  at  last  successful. 

Charles  Edward  was  unsuccessful ;  hence  his  bold  enter- 
prise has  been  called  a  rebellion.      Hence  also  he  brought 

:  Cap.  xxiii.   sect.  4. 
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down  the  vengeance  of  a  vindictive  government,  which  had 
been  most  thoroughly  frightened,  not  only  on  the  families  that 
had  taken  part  in  his  enterprise,  but  on  the  church,  which,  as 
a  church,  took  no  part  in  it.  The  presby  terian  persecutions  had 
failed  of  their  object  to  extirpate  the  church  ;  but  the  persecu- 
tion of  a  British  parliament  almost  annihilated  it.  This  enter- 
prise, however,  may  convince  the  opponents  of  standing  ar- 
mies of  the  impolicy  and  folly  of  their  opinions.  When 
Charles  was  at  Derby,  the  government  were  only  then  collecting 
an  army  to  oppose  him.  Had  he  pushed  on  to  the  capital, 
he  might  have  taken  possession  of  it  without  opposition.  But 
it  was  so  ordered,  that,  instead  of  advancing,  he  retreated,  and 
thus  allowed  his  adversaries  time  to  recover  from  their  conster- 
nation. The  battle  of  Falkirk  shed  a  lustre  over  his  arms; 
but  from  the  moment  that  he  sounded  a  retreat  the  hopes  of 
his  house  were  extinguished.  Lord  president  Forbes  says, 
after  the  battle  of  Preston-pans,  "  all  Jacobites,  how  prudent 
soever,  became  mad;  all  doubtful  people  became  Jacobites; 
and  all  bankrupts  became  heroes,  and  talked  of  nothing  but 
hereditary  rights  and  victory  ;  and  what  was  more  grievous  to 
men  of  gallantry,  and,  if  you  will  believe  me,  much  more 
mischievous  to  the  public,  all  the  fine  ladies,  if  you  will  ex- 
cept one  or  two,  became  passionately  fond  of  the  young  ad- 
venturer, and  used  all  their  arts  and  industry  for  him  in  the 
most  intemperate  manner1." 

The  sacrilege  committed  by  the  duke  of  Cumberland  is 
disgraceful  to  his  memory  and  to  the  history  of  a  civilised 
country.  His  cruelties  to  the  unfortunate  highlanders  will 
ever  make  his  name  to  be  execrated  among  their  descendants. 
One  of  the  objects  that  government  had  in  view  in  sending 
him  to  Scotland,  was  to  conciliate  the  people,  and  to  familiar- 
ise them  to  a  prince  of  the  blood  ;  but  his  conduct  had  a  con- 
trary effect,  and  the  dislike  which  he  excited  long  attached  to 
the  dynasty.  The  whole  kingdom  was  subjected  to  military 
law,  and  he  proved  stern  and  unrelenting  in  the  execution  of 
it  in  the  highlands.  But,  says  Mr.  Skinner,  who  was  himself 
a  sufferer,  "  in  such  places  as  were  at  any  distance  from  that 
unhappy  neighbourhood,  the  necessary  orders  against  sus- 
pected persons,  though  grievous  enough,  in  the  meantime,  to 
the  miserable  sufferers,  were  executed,  for  the  most  part,  with 
a  humanity  which  did  honour  to  the  feelings  of  those  con- 
cerned in  the  execution,  and  to  which  the  cool  moments  of  re- 
flection will  give  its  due  praise.     In  this  state  of  anxious  sus- 

1  Culloden  Papers,  p.  250. 
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pense  stood  our  ecclesiastical  matters,  till,  upon  a  gradual  re- 
turn of  civil  administration,  the  law  began  to  take  notice  of 
us,  and  to  provide  more  efficaciously  in  time  coming  against 
these  dangers,  of  which  our  enemies  now  took  the  handle  to 
charge  our  church  with  having  been  the  occasion."  But  the 
persecution  to  which  the  church  was  subjected,  extended  to 
the  laity  as  well  as  to  the  clergy  : — "  Hitherto,  our  laity,  of 
whatever  rank  or  character,  high  or  low,  had  met  with  no  legal 
molestation,  nor  been  subjected  to  any  penalty,  on  account  of 
their  religious  profession  ;  and  many  conspicuous  names,  of 
eminence  and  repute  in  the  several  departments  of  the  ad- 
ministration, and  well  enough  affected  to  the  public  govern- 
ment, had  attended  our  communion,  without  inward  scruple 
or  outward  offence."  The  persecuting  clause  of  the  act  of 
this  year  "  passed  in  the  House  of  Commons  without  any 
great  struggle ;  but  in  the  House  of  Lords  it  met  with  a  dif- 
ferent reception.  In  the  committee,  it  was  opposed  by  all  the 
bishops  unanimously,  as  well  as  by  several  lay  lords  ;  and  on 
the  question  being  put,  it  was  thrown  out  by  32  against  28  ; 
but  upon  the  report,  a  new  debate  ensued,  and  on  a  di  vision  it  was 
replaced  by  37  against  32.  The  bishops  not  only  pointed  out 
the  manifest  injustice  of  this  new  explanation  with  great 
force  of  reasoning,  but  likewise  expressed  themselves  not 
thoroughly  pleased  with  the  clause  in  its  original  construction, 
as  bordering  too  near  upon  the  rights  of  ordination,  which, 
they  said,  was  a  matter  not  of  parliamentary  but  ecclesiastical 
cognizance,  and  was  inherent  in  the  episcopal  character ; 
which  they  acknowledged  the  non-juring  bishops  of  Scotland 
were,  though  not  legally,  yet  primitively  clothed  with.  But 
the  chancellor  Hardwicke,  who,  if  not  an  enemy  to,  was  in- 
different about,  episcopacy  of  any  kind,  being  supported,  too, 
by  all  the  Scottish  peers  except  the  earl  of  Murray,  had  inte- 
rest enough  to  form  a  majority  against  the  bishops,  and  to  get 
the  clause  passed  as  it  stands1." 

The  persecuting  act  of  1746  had  given  liberty  to  four 
worshippers  besides  the  family  of  any  house,  whether  it  was 
the  clergyman's  own  house  or  any  other  ;  but  the  amended  act 
removed  even  this  small  indulgence,  and  confined  perempto- 
rily the  clergy's  ministrations  to  their  own  house,  and  to  none 
other.  By  the  last  severe  and  antichristian  statute,  says 
bishop  Russell,  "  the  complying  clergymen  were  subjected  to 
the  very  same  persecution  which  those  endured  who  refused 
to  take  the  oaths  and  to  name  the  sovereign  in  their  prayers. 

1  Skinner's  Ecclesiastical  History,  ii.  6G8. 
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Some  of  them  were  imprisoned,  others  sought  shelter  by  cross- 
ing the  Tweed ;  while  a  great  number  left  their  native  coun- 
try altogether,  and  endeavoured  to  find  freedom  of  worship, 
and  the  means  of  supporting  their  families,  in  the  colonies  of 
North  America. 

"  There  is  not  to  be  found,  in  any  protestant  nation,  an 
example  of  penal  laws  at  once  so  oppressive  and  insidious  as 
those  of  which  the  history  has  now  been  described.  A  reso- 
lution was  thereby  avowed  to  extirpate  a  whole  communion, 
by  rendering  their  worship  illegal,  and  by  depriving  them  of 
all  the  political  privileges  which  are  most  highly  valued  in  a 
free  country.  In  less  enlightened  times,  when  death  was  made 
the  punishment  of  an  erring  faith,  public  sympathy  was  in  ge- 
neral so  much  excited  that  the  bloodiest  statutes  were  soon 
reduced  to  a  dead  letter.  .  .  .  The  sight  of  a  martyr  standing 
amidst  the  faggots  which  are  about  to  consume  his  living 
flesh,  creates  deep  thoughts  and  serious  reflections  in  all 
who  witness  his  constancy  ....  But  who  compassionated 
the  unseen  prisoner  and  the  weary  exile  ?  Who  traced  the 
steps  or  the  sufferings  of  him  who  was  chased  from  the 
scene  of  his  christian  labours,  saw  his  chapel  closed, 
his  flock  scattered,  his  person  reviled,  and  the  sources  of  an 
honest  independence  dried  up  ?  Law  pursued  him  in  the  form 
of  starvation  and  contempt ;  marking  him  as  one  excluded 
from  the  benefits  of  civil  society,  deprived  of  political  rights  him- 
self, and  carrying  a  similar  disqualification  to  others.  Even 
his  meek  resignation  and  unresisting  principles  exposed  him 
to  neglect ;  for  had  he,  like  the  covenanter,  taken  the  field  and 
sounded  the  note  of  war,  he  would  have  assumed  a  more  in- 
teresting attitude  in  the  public  eye,  and  his  death  on  the  scaf- 
fold would,  at  least,  have  thrown  a  deeper  odium  on  an  illibe- 
ral government. 

"  The  privations  which  the  Scottish  episcopalians  were 
doomed  to  endure  are  recorded  no  where  except  in  those  pri- 
vate histories  the  materials  of  which  belong  to  biography  ra- 
ther than  to  a  general  narrative.  All  appearance  of  public 
worship  was  necessarily  avoided,  and  the  clergy  had  recourse 
to  a  method,  practised  by  them  before  they  enjoyed  toleration, 
of  visiting  families  in  private,  where  a  few  faithful  followers 
met  to  celebrate  the  rites  of  their  church  in  the  utmost  secresy. 
Sometimes  they  had  little  chapels,  if  such  they  might  be 
called,  in  the  recesses  of  narrow  streets  or  alleys,  where  they 
convened  the  more  resolute  of  their  adherents  with  caution, 
and  by  stealth.  Frequently  these  secluded  places  of  worship 
were  in  the  lofts  of  ruined  stables  and  cow-houses,  and  were 
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only  approachable  by  moveable  ladders,  placed  under  the 
charge  of  some  vigilant  friend  ;  and  at  one  time  the  existence 
of  such  retreats  was  carefully  concealed,  except  from  those  on 
whom  the  greatest  reliance  could  be  reposed.  At  the  present 
day,  the  traveller  in  one  part  of  Scotland  may  visit  the  wild 
caves  in  which  the  heroes  of  the  Covenant  shunned  the  pursuit 
of  Claverhouse  and  Dalzell ;  and  in  another,  especially  in  the 
towns  beyond  the  Forth,  he  may  see  the  rude  garrets  and  an- 
tiquated apartments,  wherein,  during  their  period  of  dejection, 
were  wont  to  assemble  a  few  concealed  worshippers  belong- 
ing to  the  Scottish  episcopal  church.  For  the  latter,  no  In 
dulgence  appeared,  and  to  them  no  terms  of  accommodatioi 
were  ever  held  out ;  and  the  fact  that  their  communion  was 
not  utterly  extinguished  before  forty -two  years  of  such  dark- 
ness passed  away,  can  only  be  ascribed  to  the  power  of  prin- 
ciple co-operating  with  the  sense  of  duty1." 

1  Bishop  Russell's  History  of  the  Church  in  Scotland,  404-406. 
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1749. — After  an  imprisonment  of  six  months,  Messrs. 
Greig  of  Stonehaven,  Petrie  of  Drumlithie,  and  Troup  of 
Muchalls,  were  set  at  liberty  in  clue  course  of  law.  "  They 
returned  to  their  respective  abodes,  and  preached  to  their  fol- 
lowers in  private  houses1."  At  this  point  of  depression,  and 
"  under  all  these  dangers  and  difficulties,  the  bishops  took 
particular  care  of  what  was  peculiarly  entrusted  to  them — the 
continuance  of  the  episcopal  succession  ;  without  which,  they 
knew  a  church  could  notlong  subsist,  though  the  hand  of  op- 
pression was  not  bearing  it  clown.  Yet,  with  all  their  care  and 
attention,  the  woeful  effects  of  the  late  penal  laws  began  by 
degrees  to  be  felt.  Many  of  the  older  clergy  were  called  off 
by  death,  and  such  young  men  as  had  been  preparing  them- 
selves for  the  service  of  the  church,  being  affrighted  at  the 
discouraging  prospects  before  them,  or  wrought  upon  by  the 

1  Black  Book  of  Kincardineshire. 
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timorous  caution  of  their  friends,  turned  their  thoughts  ano- 
ther way,  and  either  went  ahroad,  or  retired  to  some  secular 
business  at  home.  The  gentry,  too,  of  our  communion,  who, 
by  birth  or  fortune,  were  entitled  to  be  useful  and  make  a 
figure  in  the  state,  finding  their  legal  privileges  struck  at  by 
the  disqualifying  act  of  1746,  stood  aloof,  in  many  places, 
from  our  worship  ;  and  not  inclining,  or  not  having  sufficient 
conviction  of  its  spiritual  authority  to  join  the  establishment, 
appeared  in  noplace  of  worship  xohatever — has  contributed  not 
a  little  to  that  spirit  of  irreligion  and  disregard  for  sacred 
things,  now  so  much  and  so  greatly  complained  of1." 

1750. — The  attempt,  says  bishop  Walker,  "  to  restore 
the  exiled  family,  in  1715,  put  an  end  to  the  toleration,  and  ex- 
posed the  episcopal  clergy  again  to  much  inconvenience  and 
annoyance  ;  but  in  1740  they  yet  amounted  to  about  three 
hundred,  and  had  numerous  and  respectable  congregations. 
This  fact  proves,  T  think,  very  decidedly,  that  the  episcopal 
church  was  not  so  contrary  to  the  inclination  of  the  people, 
nor  by  the  majority  of  them  considered  such  a  grievance  as  it 
has  been  the  practice  generally  to  maintain.  Indeed,  if  epis- 
copal principles  and  predilections  bad  not  had  a  stronger  hold 
in  the  country  than  the  current  of  opinion  allows,  they  would 
scarcely,  I  think,  in  any  shape  have  survived  the  restrictions 

imposed  in  1716,  and  certainly  not  to  such  an  extent 

That  any  religious  community  should  have  suffered  in  this 
country,  as  our  poor  church  suffered  during  the  last  century, 
appears  now  almost  incredible  and  unaccountable.  I  know 
I  shall  be  met  with  the  case  of  the  Covenanters  in  the  century 
before  ;  but  they  were  in  arms  against  the  government,  while 
our  clergy  were  unarmed,  unobtrusive,  and  unresisting.  The 
acts  of  1746  and  1748,  against  our  church,  did  not  profess  to 
punish  any  overt  acts  of  sedition  or  of  treason,  but  proscribed 
in  effect  amongst  us,  that  system  of  religion  which  was  esta- 
blished in  the  largest  part  of  the  empire.  An  episcopal  cler- 
gyman was  prohibited  from  officiating  to  more  than  four  per- 
sons besides  his  own  family,  and  any  person,  a  freeholder,  who 
attended  such  twice  in  one  year,  forfeited  all  his  political 
privileges.  The  bishops  Sherlock  of  London,  Seeker,  then  of 
Oxford,  and  Maddox  of  Worcester,  opposed  these  enactments, 
and  with  great  force,  maintaining  that  their  only  object 
would  probably  be  the  destruction  of  religion  in  a  considera- 
ble part  of  the  community,  whom  no  act  of  parliament  can 
compel   to  attend  another  church,  and  whom  yet  these  acts 

1  Skinner's  Ecclesiastical  History,  ii.  671. 
2  Y 
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will  not  allow  to  attend  their  own.  That  our  church  should 
have  survived  such  enactments  in  any  shape,  proves,  I  repeat, 
that  episcopacy  had  a  stronger  hold  in  the  country  than  is 
generally  supposed.  The  clergy  were  subjected  to  the  penalty 
of  six  months'  imprisonment  for  the  first  offence,  and  banish- 
ment for  the  second.  Many  were,  in  consequence,  absolutely 
silenced.  Many  did  duty,  on  the  same  Sunday,  sixteen  several 
times,  keeping  so  far  as  might  be  within  the  law1." 

The  branch  of  the  catholic  church  which  still  existed  in 
Scotland,  was  yearly  becoming  more  and  more  invisible. 
Both  priests  and  people  were  now  involved  in  the  same  dan- 
gers and  in  the  same  penalties,  and  it  was  with  the  greatest 
difficulty,  and  with  the  utmost  privacy,  that  the  sacraments 
could  be  administered.  Bishop  Walker  again  supplies  us  with 
an  instance,  out  of  many,  of  the  privacy  with  which  the  holy 
sacrament  of  baptism  was  often  administered. — "  In  the  re- 
gister of  the  episcopal  chapel  of  Muthill,  in  Perthshire,  which 
commenced  in  the  year  1697,  there  is,  in  the  hand-writing  of 
the  rev.  William Erskine,  minister  from  1734  to  1783,  the  fol- 
lowing entry,  under  date  20th  of  March,  1750:  — '  N.B. 
With  such  excessive  severity  were  the  penal  laws  executed  at 
this  time,  that  Andrew  Moir,  having  neglected  to  keep  his  ap- 
pointment with  me  at  my  own  house  this  morning,  and  following 
me  to  lord  Rollo's  house,  of  Duncrub,  we  could  not  take  the 
child  into  a  house;  but  I  was  obliged  to  go  under  the  cover  of 
the  trees  in  one  of  lord  Rollo's  parks,  to  prevent  our  being  dis- 
covered, and  baptize  the  child  there2  !'  In  poverty  and  deep 
depression,  a  small  remnant  of  the  clergy  still  exerted  them- 
selves, at  every  risk,  to  preserve  the  church  committed  to 
them."  This  baptism  resembled  those  of  the  primitive  chris- 
tians, when  a  convert  said, — "  See,  here  is  water ;  what  doth 
hinder  me  to  be  baptized  ?" 

It  seems  that  two  deputies  from  the  Moravians  arrived 
this  year  at  Inverary,  the  county  town  of  Argyleshire,  and  sur- 
veyed the  country  in  the  neighbourhood,  for  the  purpose  of 
selecting  a  proper  place  for  settling  a  colony  of  their  body. 
It  is  probable  they  had  not  proceeded  any  farther  in  their  de- 
sign, for  there  is  no  farther  account  of  them3. 

1751. — The  wealth  of  the  episcopal  church  of  Scotland 
before  the  Revolution  may  be  gathered  from  the  following 
scheme  of  the  livings  of  the  establishment  at  this  time,  which 
were  so  miserably  small  that  the  different  synods  and  presby- 

1  Note  A.  to  a  Charge  delivered  on  3d  July,  1832,  pp.  36-38. 

2  Ibid.  p.  38.  3  Gentleman's  Magazine,  vol.  xx.  p.  525. 
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teries  made  a  determined  effort  to  increase  them  by  an  appli- 
cation to  parliament.  The  whole  body  of  the  tithe-holders 
took  instant  alarm,  and  public  meetings  were  held  in  every 
county,  to  organise  the  most  strenuous  opposition.  In  Aber- 
deenshire, Arthur  Forbes,  of  Eicht,  who  had  formerly  been 
the  instrument  of  the  presbyteries  in  persecuting  the  church 
there,  now  turned  round  on  his  old  friends,  and  presided  at 
a  county  meeting,  which  adopted  hostile  resolutions;  one  of 
which  stated,  "  an  application  for  bringing  any  additional 
burthen  upon  the  landed  interest  would  set  the  clergy  in  that 
light,  the  malice  of  their  worst  enemies  and  ours  have  always 
wished  to  place  them,  and  might  have  an  unhappy  influence 
in  estranging  the  affections  of  the  people,  and,  of  consequence, 
prove  hurtful  to  religion  itself1."  Here  the  sph'it  of  sacri- 
lege is  predominant.  With  all  their  pretensions  to  religious  zeal, 
the  affections  of  the  heritors  (for  with  the  direct  payment  of 
tythes  the  body  of  the  people  have  nothing  to  do)  were  set 
firmly  to  withhold  the  tithes  which  their  ancestors  had  given 
to  God  and  the  church,  from  that  party  which  was  now  legally 
entitled  to  receive  them.  The  scheme  of  the  ministers  was 
defeated,  and  they  were  made  to  feel  that  "  the  inclinations  of 
the  people"  were  not  so  much  in  favour  of  presbytery  as  they 
were  set  on  robbing  God  of  what  had  been  solemnly  given  to 
Him.  A  committee  of  the  Assembly  reported,  that  in  return 
to  letters  and  queries  sent  to  presbyteries,  they  had  received 
reports  and  other  facts  respecting  833  benefices ;  of  these, 
after  separating  what  is  allowed  for  comiuunion  elements, 
there  were  in  the  establishment — 

1  living,  under  ,£25. 

8  above    £25     but  not  exceeding  £30. 
12          ....          30            ....              ....  35 

25          ....          35            ....              ....  40 

iOG  ....  40  ....  ....  45 

126  ....  45  ....  ....  50 

84  ...  50  ....  ....  55 

119  ....  55  ....  ....  60 

94  ....  60  ....  ....  65 

119  ....  65  ....  ....  70 

38  ....  70  ....  ....  75 

27  ....  75  ....  ....  80 

22  ....  80  ...  ....  85 

7  ....  85  ....  ....  90 

9  ....  90  ....  ....  95 

1   Scots  Magazine,  xii.  p.  50. 
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and  that  the  whole  of  these  benefices,  deducting  what  is 
upon  the  whole  allowed  for  communion  elements,  is 
£50,266  15s.  5-ff-d. ;  and  in  these  there  are  stipends  included 
that  are  not  paid  out  of  the  tithes.  It  is  to  be  observed,  also,  that 
65  livings  are  under  the  then  legal  minimum  of  800  merks,  or 
£44  8s.  10-f-d.  sterling,  and  182  have  no  allowance  for  com- 
munion elements.  About  700  kirks  had  glebes,  and  the  com- 
mittee proposed  to  the  Assembly  that  the  minimum  of  stipends 
should  be  raised  to  "  ten  chaldrons  of  victual,  or  its  value,  ac- 
cording to  the  usual  conversions,  together  with  as  much 
money  as  to  make  up  the  whole  stipend  to  £1000  Scots,  or 
£83  6s.  8d.  sterling."  The  committee  gave  it  as  their  opinion 
to  the  General  Assembly,  that  they  should  make  immediate 
application  to  parliament,  for  the  purpose  above  set  forth,  the 
first  session  thereof  that  shall  be  held  after  the  meeting  of  this 
Assembly1. 

The  heritors  made  a  most  determined  opposition  to  this 
augmentation  of  the  stipends,  and  they  took  an  extraordinary 
method  of  defeating  the  views  of  the  ministers.  The  presby- 
teries had  paid  very  little  attention  to  the  provisions  of  the  act 
that  restored  patronages;  for,  "in  direct  disobedience  to  it, 
they  frequently  refused  to  enter  their  patron's  presentee,  and, 
for  the  most  part  moderated  the  call  of  another  person,  named 
to  them  by  the  christian  people,  as  they  are  called — the  heri- 
tors or  the  elders."  The  Scottish  members  circulated  a  paper 
amongst  the  members  of  the  House  of  Commons,  stating 
the  above  allegation,  and  added — "  It  is  therefore  submitted, 
that  as  a  great  part  of  the  persons  that  now  apply  to  parlia- 
ment for  relief  with  respect  to  their  stipends,  became  entitled 
to  them  in  breach  or  opposition  to  a  law  made  by  the  parlia- 
ment of  Great  Britain,  that  in  case  the  wisdom  of  parliament 
shall  incline  to  indulge  the  clergy  with  any  alteration  of  the 
laws  as  to  these  matters,  they  will  at  the  same  time  make  effec- 
tual provision  for  enforcing  a  due  obedience  to  the  act  10th  of 
Queen  Anne,  in  such  manner  as  that  it  should  not  be  in 
the  power  of  the  presbyteries  of  Scotland  to  elude  the 
same  in  the  manner  they   have   hitherto  done 2."      On  the 

1  Minutes  of  Assembly,  cited  in  Scots  Magazine,  xii.  203,  204. 

2  Scots  Magazine,  xiii.  pp    329,  330. 
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22(1  of  June,  the  commissioners  that  had  been  sent  up  by 
the  Assembly  to  watch  the  progress  of  their  application  to 
parliament,  returned  home,  having  entirely  failed  in  pro- 
curing any  augmentation  to  their  small  stipends,  chiefly 
through  the  opposition  of  the  owners  of  land,  who  are  the 
immediate  tithe-payers  in  their  own  country1. 

1752. — Ever  since  the  presbyterian  party  had  become 
firmly  established,  their  history  has  been  extremely  uninter- 
esting ;  it  is  chiefly  a  repetition  of  the  forcible  settlements  of 
ministers  in  the  different  parishes,  by  means  of  "  riding  com- 
mittees" and  military  parties.  The  commission  of  Assembly 
had  suspended  the  four  seceding  brethren,  already  mentioned, 
from  the  exercise  of  all  the  parts  of  the  ministerial  function ; 
but  against  this  suspension  the  seceders  entered  their  protest. 
Subsequently  the  four  brethren,  with  some  others  who  had  joined 
them,  were  "  loosed  from  their  relation"  to  their  congrega- 
tions, and  their  churches  were  declared  vacant.  Willison 
says,  "  As  the  judicatories  at  this  time  seemed  to  act  with 
much  heat  and  severity,  in  order  to  support  and  screw  up  their 
authoritv,  so  we  must  own  that  the  four  brethren  seemed  to 
shew  no  little  Jiomour  and  stiffness  in  opposing  their  autho- 
rity and  despising  their  sentences  ;  for  they  would  give  no 
ear  to  their  friends  who  dealt  with  them  to  shew  some  subjec- 
tion to  the  judicatories,  as  to  their  fathers  and  superiors  ;  and 
although  they  were  just  now  abusing  their  church  power,  and 
unwarrantably  provoking  their  children,  yet  some  regard  is  to 
be  shewn  to  their  authority  even  when  so  doing2."  The  bre- 
thren were  now  increased  by  new  adhesions ;  and  they  pro- 
tested, that  notwithstanding  this  sentence  of  the  commission, 
"  their  pastoral  relation  to  their  former  flocks  should  be  held 
and  reputed  by  them  firm  and  valid."  In  conclusion,  they 
protested  that  "they  were  obliged  to  make  a  secession  from" 
the  establishment ;  "  that  they  could  have  no  ministerial  com- 
munion with  them  till  they  see  their  sins  and  mistakes,  and 
amend  them."  The  seceding  brethren  constituted  themselves 
into  a  separate  presbytery  in  1733,  under  the  denomination 
of  the  Associate  Presbytery,  as  already  mentioned3.  The 
following  year  they  published  a  Testimony,  in  which  they 
said,  "  we  have  made  a  secession  from  the  prevailing  party, 
who  are  carrying  on  the  course  of  defection  ;  but  our  seces- 
sion is  not  from  the  church  of  Scotland.  We  own  her  doc- 
trine, contained  in  her  Confession  of  Faith  ;  we  observe  the 

1  Gentleman's  Mag.  xxi.  p.  282.         *  Testimony,  78,  79. 
3  Ch.  lxvi.  p.  268. 
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received  and  approved  uniformity  of  worship ;  we  adhere 
unto  her  presbyterian  government  and  discipline,  according  to 
the  word  of  God  and  our  solemn  covenant  engagements  ;  and 
we  have  not  been  convicted  of  any  thing  in  doctrine  or  prac- 
tice to  the  contrary." 

A  door  was  opened  by  the  Assembly  of  1774  for  the  re-ad- 
mission of  the  seceders,  by  the  repeal  of  several  obnoxious 
acts  of  assembly  ;  but  by  this  time  the  seceders  had  felt  their 
own  strength,  and  therefore  declined  to  return  to  the  establish- 
ment, alleging,  that  although  they  allowed  that  some  parts  of 
the  grounds  of  their  secession  had  been  removed,  yet  they 
found  the  principal  ground  not  only  remaining,  but  aggravated. 
Mr.  M'Millan  and  Mr.  Nairne  seceded  from  the  seceders  on 
political  grounds,  affirming  that  none  but  a  covenanted  pres- 
byterian could  be  the  lawful  sovereign  of  this  realm.  These 
two,  therefore,  separated,  and  constituted  the  Reformed  Pres- 
bytery. The  secession  now  licensed  preachers,  and  began 
to  assume  the  attitude  of  a  presbyterian  kirk.  In  1739  the 
Assembly  cited  the  seceders  to  appear  at  their  bar.  They 
appeared  accordingly  in  their  corporate  capacity  as  a  presby- 
tery, headed  by  their  moderator;  but  instead  of  answering  to 
their  indictment,  their  moderator  read  an  act  of  their  own  court, 
by  which  they  condemned  the  established  courts  as  not  being 
lawful  courts  of  Christ.  The  seceding  moderator  then  formally 
declined  the  authority  and  jurisdiction  of  the  Assembly,  with- 
drew from  the  court,  and  the  breach  became  irreconcileable. 
The  Assembly  then  enacted  "  that  for  their  declinature,  con- 
tempt, and  schismatical  courses,  they  deserve  deposition." 
They  cited  the  Associate  Presbytery  to  the  bar  of  the  next 
Assembly,  1740  ;  but  the  seceders  held  their  citation  in  clue 
contempt.  The  Assembly  of  1740,  therefore,  deposed  the 
whole  of  the  seceding  brethren  "  from  the  office  of  the  holy 
ministry,  and  prohibited  them  from  exercising  the  same  within 
the  established  church."  In  the  year  1745  they  had  formed  so 
many  congregations  all  over  the  kingdom,  that  they  formed 
several  presbyteries  and  constituted  a  synod,  and  took  the  de- 
nomination of  the  Associate  Synod.  They  had  no  sooner, 
however,  reached  this  height  of  prosperity  than  they  found  a 
cause  of  division  in  the  following  clause  of  the  Burgess 
Oath — "Here  I  protest,  before  God  and  your  lordships,  that 
I  profess  and  allow  with  my  heart,  the  true  religion  presently 
professed  within  this  realm,  and  authorized  by  the  laws  thereof; 
I  shall  abide  thereat,  and  defend  the  same  to  my  life's  end ; 
renouncing  the  Roman  religion  called  papistry."  A  part  of 
the  synod  argued,  that  it  was  to  the  religion  itself,  and  not  to  its 
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mal-adminislralion  that  they  were  called  on  to  swear.  It  was 
not  from  the  religion,  but  from  the  corruptions  in  its  adminis- 
tration, that  they  had  seceded  ;  and  therefore  the  synod 
could  not,  without  the  most  glaring  self-contradiction,  pro- 
hibit the  swearing  of  the  above  clause  as  in  itself  sinful  for 
a  seeeder.  Others,  again,  contended  that  this  oath,  being  ad- 
ministered for  the  security  of  the  establishment,  was  to  be 
understood  in  the  sense  of  the  imposers ;  and  the  true  re- 
ligion, to  which  it  referred,  must  include  the  corruptions  in  its 
administration, on  account  of  which  they  had  seceded;  that, in 
fact,  by  taking  this  oath  they  stultified  themselves, and  gave  up 
the  whole  ground  of  their  secession.  The  synod  was  now  di- 
vided into  two  separate  and  hostile  bodies  ;  each  asserted  their 
pretensions  to  be  considered  the  original  Associate  Synod,  and 
each  party  excommunicated  the  other.  Those  who  took  the 
Burgess  Oath  were  called  Burghers,  and  those  who  renounced 
it  were  called  Antiburghers1. 

At  this  period  the  Assembly  exercised  their  executive 
powers  with  intolerable  energy,  and  caused  more  secessions. 
Presentees  to  parishes  were  usually  denominated  "  intruders," 
and  violent  settlements  by  the  hands  of  the  military  were  very 
common.  A  Mr.  Andrew  Richardson  was  presented  to  the 
parish  of  Inverkei thing ;  but  the  people  objected  to  him,  and 
appealed  to  the  Assembly,  which  was  then  sitting.  The 
Assembly  sent  a  peremptory  order  to  the  presbytery  of  Dum- 
fermline  to  induct  Richardson  without  loss  of  time  ;  and  they 
commanded  every  minister  within  the  presbytery  to  be  present 
to  witness  the  execution  of  their  sentence.  Mr.  Thomas 
Gillespie,  and  five  other  ministers,  refused  obedience  to  the 
Assembly's  mandate  ;  and  they  were  immediately  summoned 
to  the  bar  of  the  Assembly.  They  acknowledged  their  dis- 
obedience ;  but  reminded  the  Assembly  of  the  act  of  that 
court  of  1736 — "  That  it  is,  and  has  ever  been,  since  the  Revo- 
lution, the  principles  of  this  church,  that  no  minister  shall  bo 
intruded  into  any  parish  contrary  to  the  will  of  the  congrega- 
tion." This  appeal  to  their  own  act  only  inflamed  the  irrita- 
ble feelings  of  the  Assembly  ;  and  they  deposed  Gillespie,  and 
loosed  his  connection  with  his  parishioners,  but  they  only 
suspended  the  other  five  ministers.  The  whole  of  these 
energetic  measures  occupied  only  the  short  space  of  one  week; 
and  their  indecent  haste  in  so  solemn  an  affair  gave  great  offence 
to  many.  This  severe  and  unjust  judgment  was  never  re- 
versed, and  it  occasioned  another  schism  under  the  denomina- 

1  Gibbs'  Display. — Testimony  of  the  Original  Seccdcrs. — Brown's  Historical 
Account  of  the  Rise  and  Progress  of  the  Sea  ssion,  &c. 
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tion  of  the  "  Presbytery  of  Relief"  and  when  they  found  their 
number  increased,  they  also  formed  a  synod,  and  that  body  is 
now  known  by  the  title  of  "  the  Relief  Synod1." 

The  following  extract  of  a  letter,  which  had  been  admitted 
into  the  Scots  Magazine,  from  a  clergyman,  shews  the  state 
in  which  the  church  was  placed  by  the  penal  statutes.  The 
first  part  of  it  is  a  recapitulation  of  the  history  of  the  church, 
exactly  corresponding  to  that  which  has  been  given  in  these 
volumes  down  to  the  Revolution,  when  it  concludes — "  Since 
that  lime  [the  Revolution],  the  episcopal  clergy  have  lived 
peaceably,  not  meddling  in  state  affairs,  but  discharging  the 
several  offices  of  their  function  to  those  few,  who,  from  a  prin- 
ciple of  conscience,  adhere  to  them.  And  to  this  day,  notwith- 
standing the  heavy  pressure  they  groan  under  from  several 
acts  of  parliament,  they  quietly  behave  themselves,  worship- 
ping God  in  private  with  a  very  few.  They  have  it  for  a 
principle  not  to  disturb  the  peace  of  the  kingdom  they  belong 
to,  but  rather  to  suffer,  patiently,  the  greatest  hardships,  than 
to  involve  their  country  in  confusion,  devastation,  and  blood- 
shed. And  in  conformity  to  these  principles,  they  never  ex- 
cited or  encouraged  any  commotion.  Nothing  that  savours  of 
sedition  appears  in  their  sermons  or  prayers ;  though  they 
cannot  comply  with  the  tests  required  by  government,  for 
reasons  best  known  to  their  own  consciences.  Their  practice 
is  as  innocent,  quiet,  and  peaceable,  as  that  of  any  other  of  the 
subjects  ;  only  they  desire  their  principles  may  be  safe,  which 
they  contain  within  their  own  heart,  without  disturbing  the 
neighbourhood  with  disputes.  By  their  principles  every  govern- 
ment is  safe  ;  they  patiently  submit,  when  they  cannot  entirely 
comply.  They  cannot  dissemble  or  contradict  their  known 
principles,  as  too  many  for  interest  do.  They  honour  princes 
in  all  circumstances,  pity  their  misfortunes,  and  respect  their 
persons.  Why,  then,  are  any  other  terms  demanded  of  them 
than  of  all  the  subjects,  seeing  they  enjoy  no  special  or  different 
privilege  beyond  others  ?  In  the  exercise  of  their  ministry 
their  small  support  is  from  the  bounty  of  their  hearers,  which 
no  charitable  christian  ought  to  grudge.  So  that  they  ought 
to  be  allowed  the  same  liberty  and  freedom  which  every  me- 
chanic enjoys,  without  being  clogged  with  any  further  qualify- 
ing than  the  doing  the  offices  his  employment  oblige  him  to. 
Is  it  not  a  very  hard  matter  that  the  ministry  of  the  gospel, 
which  is  of  all  other  employments  the  most  necessary  and 
useful,  and  of  all  others  ought  to  be  most  free  from  human 

1  Condensed  from  the  Author's  Book  of  the  Constitution,  and  the  authorities 
there  cited. 
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impositions,  should  yet  be  clogged  with  conditions  and  terms 
from  which  others  are  exempted?  And  as  to  all  attempts 
against  the  peace  and  quiet  of  the  world,  it  is  the  most  effectual 
security  when  truly  and  sincerely  performed  ;  and  if  any  shall 
violate  his  trust  and  abuse  his  commission,  let  him  be  convicted 
and  punished. 

"  Now,  seeing  their  principles  with  relation  to  government 
are  so  moderate,  and  their  deportment  under  it  so  quiet,  that 
every  government  is  safe  with  them,  it  cannot  but  appear  very 
severe  to  disturb  the  repose  of  them  who  are  not  inclined  to 
disturb  others,  and  to  afflict  and  molest  them  by  obliging  them 
to  speak  or  swear  for  things  for  which  they  have  no  freedom 
or  clearness.  And  it  is  very  strange  that  a  simple  connivance 
is  grudged  to  those  who  never  disoblige  the  government  by  any 
positive  deed.  All  that  is  pretended  against  them  is  only 
negative ;  that  through  tenderness  of  conscience  they  cannot 
come  up  to  some  terms  that  others  go  into ;  and  which  terms 
were  only  intended  to  be  a  security  upon  those  who  have  any 
place  of  trust  in  the  government,  which  is  not  the  case  with  any 
of  the  episcopal  clergy1." 

A  report  was  circulated,  grounded  on  a  letter  from  Orleans 
of  the  20th  of  September,  that  prince  Charles  Edward  had 
abjured  popery  at  Berlin,  but  it  was  not  generally  credited. 
The  letter  stated  that  he  had  broken  up  his  household  at 
Avignon,  and  had  disposed  of  all  his  equipages,  plate  and  fur- 
niture, horses,  &c,  and  that  he  immediately  divided  the  money 
arising  from  the  sale  among  his  servants  according  to  their 
rank.  At  his  departure  he  said  to  two  of  the  chief  of  his  late 
household, — "  Gentlemen,  when  I  could  command  money  you 
always  shared  it  with  me.  But  my  little  fund  being  quite  ex- 
hausted, I  find  myself  under  the  necessity  of  telling  you  that 
you  must  shift  for  yourselves  as  well  as  you  can,  as  you  see  I 
myself  am  now  constrained  to  do,  which  may  perhaps  be  in 
the  end  to  carry  a  musket  where  I  am  not  known.  For  friends, 
if  I  have  any,  they  are  afraid  to  own  me.  Enemies  in  ap- 
pearance I  have  many,  but  those,  alas  !  unoffended,  unpro- 
voked by  any  thing  base  or  dishonourable  on  my  part;  but 
let  all  their  punishment  be  their  own  reflections  !"  His  abju- 
ration of  popery  is  mentioned  in  another  letter  from  Amster- 
dam, in  which  the  writer  says,  "  of  which  there  is  little  pro- 
bability, unless  he  has  a  dispensation  for  so  doing,  as  it  would 
shew  him  to  be  as  bad  a  politician  as  his  father  or  grandfather, 
or  the  brother  of  his  grandfather  ;  since  he  would  very  likely  by 

1  Scots  Magazine,  August,  17.")2,  vol.  xiv.  p.  389. 
VOL.  IV.  2    z 
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that  means  lose  not  only  all  the  friends  which  his  religion 
preserves  to  him  in  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland,  but  even 
the  catholic  powers,  who  at  present  or  who  hereafter  may  sup- 
port him, — as  France,  Spain,  the  Pope,  and  Romish  clergy, 
especially  the  formidable  society  of  the  Jesuits1." 

1753. —  The  act  of  parliament  of  the  year  1748  en- 
tirely prevented  the  clergy  from  reaping  any  benefit  from  the 
permission  in  the  act  of  1746  in  the  registration  of  their  letters 
of  orders ;  for  their  orders  were  now  declared  to  be  null  and  void ! 
"  Thus,  in  1746  and  1748,  two  laws  were  enacted  against  the 
Scotch  episcopalians,  which,  under  the  pretence  of  eradicating 
their  attachment  to  the  house  of  Stuart,  were  so  contrived  as 
to  preclude  such  of  their  clergy  as  were  willing  to  pay  alle- 
giance to  the  reigning  sovereign,  and  to  pray  for  the  royal 
family  by  name,  from  reaping  the  smallest  benefit  from  their 
loyalty.  The  experiment  was  tried  by  some  of  them,  of  whom 
one  venerable  person,  who  was  never  suspected  of  undue  at- 
tachment to  the  house  of  Stuart,  is  still  alive ;  but  he  and  his 
complying  brethren  had  their  chapels  burnt,  and  were  them- 
selves imprisoned,  as  if  they  had  been  the  most  incorrigible 
Jacobites.  .  .  .  This  was  a  kind  of  persecution  which,  since 
the  Reformation,  had  no  precedent  in  the  annals  of  Britain ; 
a  priest  of  the  church  of  Rome,  by  renouncing  the  errors  of 
popery,  has  at  all  times  been  qualified  to  hold  a  living  in  Eng- 
land ;  a  dissenting  minister,  of  whatever  denomination,  might 
at  any  time  be  admitted  into  orders  and  rise  to  the  highest 
dignities  in  the  English  church  [archbishop  Seeker  and 
bishop  Butler  are  cases  in  point]  ;  but  while  the  laws  of  1748 
and  1748  remained  in  force,  there  was  nothing  in  the  power 
of  a  Scotch  episcopal  clergyman  to  do,  from  which  he  could 
reap  the  smallest  benefit;  -by  taking  the  oaths  to  government, 
he  was  not  qualified  to  hold  a  living  in  England,  or  even  to 
enjoy  a  toleration  in  Scotland,  and  his  clerical  character  being 
acknowledged  by  the  English  bishops,  he  could  not  by  those 
prelates  be  canonically  reordained2." 

The  "  venerable  person"  to  whom  allusion  is  made  above, 
was  the  rev.  John  Skinner,  of  Longside,  whose  chapel  had 
been  destroyed,  and  his  house  pillaged,  although  he  had  qua- 
lified himself  according  to  the  act  of  1746.  The  qualifica- 
tions, however,  of  that  act  were  no  protection  against  the 
exterminating  decree  of  1748.     In  the  month  of  May  he  was 


1  Scots  Magazine,  vol.  xiv.  505  and  549. 

2  EnyelopuMiia  Britannica,  Supplement,  vol.  i.  p.  G32  ;  cited  in  Memoirs  of  the 
Life  of  Mr.  Skinner,  of  Longside,  vol.  i.  pp.  x.  si. 
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arrested,  and  taken  before  the  sheriff  in  Aberdeen,  for  having 
tran sgressec'  the  late  act  of  parliament  in  officiating  to  more 
than  tour  persons1,  probably  in  the  same  manner  as  Mr.Greig, 
of  Stonehaven,  is  described  to  have  done.  Thinking  it  unne- 
cessary to  plead  Not  Guilty  to  a  charge  that  could  have  been 
so  easily  proved,  Mr.  Skinner  made  a  voluntary  confession, 
and  acknowledged  that  in  the  discharge  of  bis  professional 
duties  he  had  frequently  officiated  to  more  than  the  statutory 
number  of  persons.  This  was  enough.  He  was  committed 
to  gaol  in  Aberdeen,  on  the  26th  of  May,  for  the  period  of  six 
months,  where  he  lay  till  the  26th  of  November.  In  the 
course  of  God's  providence  the  most  afflicting  dispensations 
sometimes  turn  out  to  be  the  greatest  blessings;  and  in  this 
case  the  church  has  since  derived  much  benefit  from  his  learning 
and  piety,  in  the  composition  and  preparation  for  the  theolo- 
gical works  which  he  has  left  behind  him.  "  When  liberated," 
says  his  son  and  biographer,  the  late  bishop  of  Aberdeen, 
"in  course  of  law,  he  felt  the  ties  of  duty,  as  their  faithful 
pastor,  greatly  strengthened  by  gratitude  for  their  attention 
during  his  absence  to  his  wife  and  helpless  family,  which  then 
consisted  of  six  young  children,  all,  under  God,  depending  on 
him  for  their  support.  During  his  residence  in  a  common 
prison,  and  suffering  all  the  hardships  of  close  confinement, 
next  to  a  humble  trust  in  the  divine  goodness,  his  chief  re- 
source lay  in  the  conversation  of  a  few  worthy  friends,  at  the 
hours  when  they  were  allowed  to  visit  him,  and  in  the  liberal 
supply  of  books  which  they  had  the  means  of  procuring  for  him. 
....  The  activity  of  his  mind  seemed  to  increase  in  proportion 
to  his  want  of  bodily  exercise;  and  though  he  amused  him- 
self now  and  then  with  some  lighter  productions  of  a  poetical 
turn,  yet  the  general  bent  of  his  thoughts  lay  towards  more 
grave  and  serious  subjects.  As  an  instance  of  this,  it  need 
only  be  mentioned,  that  it  was  in  prison  he  first  conceived 
the  idea  of  committing  to  writing  his  thoughts  on  the  nature  of 
that  peculiar  symbol  of  the  divine  presence,  which  is  known 
to  the  biblical  scholar  under  the  Hebrew  title  of  the  She- 
chinah2." 

1554. — Mr.  Skinner's  case  was  not  the  only  instance  of 
oppression  and  persecution  that  occurred  at  that  distressing 
period  of- the  church's  history.  But  the  history  of  that  time 
is  so  excessively  meagre,  that  few  individual  instances  can 
be  traced ;  not  that  they  did  not  exist,  but  that  they  were  not 

1  Encyclopaedia  Britannica,  Supplement,  Vol.  i.  p.  632  ;  cited  in  Memoirs  of 
the  Life  of  Mr.  Skinner,  prefixed  to  his  Theological  Works,  vol.  i.  pp.  x.  xi. 
:'  Biography  prefixed  to  Theological  Works,  voi.  i.  pp.  xi.  xii. 
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handed  down  by  any  friendly  pen.  Their  enemies  had  neither 
compassion  nor  consideration  for  men  who,  like  their  divine 
Master,  "  bore  their  faculties  so  meekly,"  that  they  neither 
strove  nor  cried,  nor  was  their  voice  heard  in  the  streets.  The 
two  acts  of  parliament  of  174(j  and  48  did  more  for  the  effec- 
tual extirpation  of  the  church  of  God,  than  all  the  violent  and 
blood-thirsty  efforts  of  the  Solemn  League  and  Covenant  had 
been  able  to  effect.  The  latter  was  the  senseless  ravings  and 
assassinating  propensities  of  a  crafty  Jesuitical  party,  acting 
not  only  without,  but  against  authority;  but  the  former  was 
the  cool,  calculating,  deliberate  act  of  an  irresistible  power. 
It  deprived  the  clergy  of  liberty,  of  country,  and  even  of  life; 
and  it  stripped  the  laity,  from  the  peer  to  the  peasant,  of  his 
birthright,  and  of  all  his  political  privileges.  No  member  of 
the  church  could  sit  in,  or  elect  a  member  for  either  house  of 
parliament;  he  could  not  hold  any  office  under  government ; 
he  could  not  hold  a  commission  in  the  militia,  or  in  the  army 
or  navy;  he  could  neither  elect,  nor  be  elected,  to  any  office, 
however  mean,  in  the  burgh  magistracy ;  nay,  he  could  not 
have  been  appointed  to  the  humble  situation  of  the  town-crier 
in  any  burgh.  In  short,  the  christian  creed  of  the  clergy  and 
laity  of  the  church  was  more  ruthlessly  proscribed  in  Scot- 
land, where  Christianity  is  professed,  than  the  Greek  portion 
of  the  Catholic  church  ever  has  been  in  Turkey,  during  the 
whole  desolating  revolt  of  Mohammedism.  No  doubt 
many  in  this  time  of  trial  fell  away;  but  many  more,  espe- 
cially in  the  higher  ranks  of  society,  fell  into  infidelity,  and 
thus  paved  the  way  for  that  blasphemous  and  republican 
spirit  which  overspread  the  kingdom  on  the  first  outburst  of 
the  French  revolution.  The  prohibition  of  the  celebration  of 
marriage  by  the  episcopal  clergy  was  now  felt  as  a  great 
grievance  by  the  laity,  and  many  marriages  took  place  pre- 
vious to  the  act  coming  into  full  operation.  It  is  related,  in  a 
contemporary  periodical,  that  on  "  Sunday,  March  24,  being 
the  last  day  before  the  commencement  of  the  Marriage  Act, 
before  eleven  o'clock,  forty-five  couple  were  married  at  Mr. 
Keith's  chapel ;  and  when  they  closed,  nearly  a  hundred 
[couple]  had  been  joined  together.  Two  men  were  constantly 
and  closely  employed  in  filling  up  licenses1." 

These  acts  produced  another  calamity,  but  of  a  more 
mixed  nature,  containing  both  good  and  evil :  1  mean  the 
formation  of  a  sect  of  Independents,  under  "  the  shadow  of 
a  foreign  episcopacy."     Those    episcopalians   who   retained 

1   Scots  Magazine,  xvi.  p. 199.     Anno,  1754. 
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some  sense  of  religion,  and   who  would  neither  turn  infidel 
nor  presbyterian,  resorted  to  an  intermediate  plan,  to  evade 
the  political  penalties  of  the  nets  of  parliament  on  the  one  hand, 
and  to  eschew  the  disgusting   anti-churchism   of  presbytery 
on  the  other.     It  must  be  borne  in  mind,  that  the  clergy  were 
entirely  prohibited    from  officiating  to   their    congregations  ; 
and  of  course  their  people,  who  were  both  numerous  and  in- 
fluential, were  left  like  sheep  in  the  wilderness  without  shep- 
herds.    In  this  state  of  bereavement  and  orphancy,  some  of  them 
took  advantage  of  the  words  of  the  thirteenth  section  of  the  act 
of  1748,  that  no  letters  of  orders  could  be  valid  or  legal  but 
those  granted  by  an  English  or  an  Irish  protestant  bishop  ; 
and  therefore  many  congregations  in   the  large  towns   sent 
young  theological  students  to  England  for  ordination.     These 
acted  altogether  independently  of  the  catholic  bishops  of  the 
church  of  Scotland,  and  pretended  to  yield  canonical  obedi- 
ence either  to  the  bishops  of  England  collectively,  or  else   to 
the  particular  bishop  by  whom  they  had  been  ordained.    The 
English  bishops,  however,  gave  themselves  no  trouble  about 
them,  and  never  either  publicly  exercised  any  jurisdiction  over 
them,  or  performed  any  episcopal  offices  among  them.     These 
independent  meetings  were  chiefly  in  the  capital  and  along 
the  seaport  towns  on  the  eastern  coast.     And  some  of  the  no- 
bility and  gentry  following  their  example,  procured  English 
ordained  clergymen  to  settle  on  their  estates,  for  their  own  and 
their  tenants'  convenience.      In  these  congregations  the  Eng- 
lish liturgy  was  used  ;  and,  as  if  unconscious  of  their  state  of 
schism  and  independence,  they  prayed  to  be  delivered  from 
all  false  doctrine,  heresy,  and  schism — for  the  illumination  of 
all  bishops,  priests,  and  deacons — for  unity,  peace,  and  con- 
cord— and  to  bring  all  that  have  erred  and  deceived  into  the 
way  of  truth.     This  had  some  resemblance  to  the  Pharisee  in 
the  temple,  while  the  catholic  bishops  and  clergy  were  pro- 
scribed, and  driven  into  the  wilderness  to  perish.     Yet,  even 
at  this  their  lowest  point  of  depression,  the  faithful  promise  of 
God  was  fulfilled — that  He  would  not  suffer  the  gates  of  hell 
to  prevail.     Certainly  nothing  short  of  the  arm  of  God  could 
at  this  time  have  preserved  the  very  being   of  a  church  and 
an  apostolical  succession  ;  for,  in  the  words  of  the  judicious 
Hooker,  "  it  was  the  general  received  persuasion  of  the  an- 
cient christian  world,  that  '  ecclesia  est  in  episcopo?  the  out- 
ward being  of  a  church  consisted  in  the  having  of  a  bishop  ; 
insomuch  that  they  did  not  account  that  to  be  a  church  which 
was  not  subject  unto  a  bishop." 
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Schism,  therefore,  and  political  alienation,  were  the  fruits 
of  these  antichristian  acts  of  the  British  legislature  ;  but  out  of 
this  grievous  sin  of  schism  there  arose  one  good  thing,  which 
was  the  preservation  of  the  laity  in  their  attachment  to  the 
worship  and  discipline  of  the  church .  There  were  no  obstacles  to 
the  opening  of  chapels  by  English  ordained  clergymen,  and  their 
gathering  congregations  in  any  place  ;  they  were  protected  by 
law,  and  their  congregations  enjoyed  all  their  political  privi- 
leges. To  these  resorted  all  the  men  and  the  young  people  of 
both  sexes  ;  and  scarce  any  adhered  to  the  catholic  clergy, 
save  the  aged  men  and  women,  who  either  were  indifferent  to 
political  privileges  or  who  had  none  to  lose.  Thus,  says  Mr. 
Skinner,  "  as  no  vice  is  more  dangerous  than  that  which  de- 
ceitfully puts  on  the  mask  of  virtue,  so  these  strange  intru- 
sions [of  English  ordained  clergymen],  under  the  fair  and 
friendly  shew,  at  first,  of  brotherly  assistance,  have  in  the  end 
conduced,  more  than  any  avowed  enmity  would  have  done,  to 
depress  that  episcopal  succession  in  Scotland,  which,  bating 
the  mistaken  article  of  political  scruple,  the  English  bishops 
do  acknowledge  to  be  otherwise  orthodox  and  valid1." 

1755. — But  the  age  of  persecution  had  not  yet  passed 
away.  Mr.  Arnott  records  the  trial  and  conviction,  this  year, 
of  the  rev.  James  Connachar,  who,  "  far  in  a  wild,  remote 
from  human  view,"  at  his  own  residence  at  a  place  called 
Gartlack,  in  the  county  and  about  twelve  miles  north-west  of 
the  town  of  Stirling,  officiated  numberless  times  on  the  same 
day,  to  the  statutory  number  of  four  persons.  Mr.  Arnott  in- 
troduces his  account  of  the  trial  with  the  following  remarks  : — 
"  John  Connachar  was  a  non-juring  clergyman  of  the  episco- 
pal church  of  Scotland.  His  residence  in  a  wild  district  of 
the  highlands,  where  there  was  not  within  many  miles  a  man 
of  his  knowledge  and  learning,  gave  him  a  degree  of  conse- 
quence, to  which  his  irreproachable  morals  and  unaffected  piety 
added  singular  importance  ;  but  his  virtues  were  poisoned  by 
his  attachment  to  an  unfortunate  family,  and  the  eminence  of 
his  situation  and  character,  which,  in  better  times,  would  have 
commanded  felicity,  served  only  to  attract  the  fire  of  political 
vengeance.  He  was  marked  out  as  a  victim  whose  ruin  was  to 
confound  the  remains  of  a  vanquished  party.  The  gentry  in  the 
north  of  Scotland  professed  almost  universally  either  the  epis- 
copal or  the  popish  religion,  and  meeting-houses  were  tole- 
rated, where  public  worship  was  performed  according  to  the 

1  Ecclesiastical  History,  ii.  673-679. 
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liturgy  of  the  church  of  England.  But  on  the  extinction  of 
the  rebellion,  1745,  government  thought  proper  to  make  an  indi- 
rect acknowledgment  of  the  king's  title  to  the  throne,  in  the 
most  solemn  addresses  to  God,  an  indispensable  part  of  the 
formula.  It  commanded  all  episcopal  clergymen,  at  every  time 
they  celebrated  public  worship  before  more  than  five  persons, 
to  pray  for  the  king  and  royal  family  by  name.  As  the  gen- 
tlemen in  that  part  of  Scotland,  for  the  most  part,  were  at- 
tached to  the  house  of  Stuart,  the  act  met  with  no  other  obe- 
dience than  by  many  people  absenting  themselves  entirely 
from  church.  Still,  however,  many  devout  people  performed 
a  duty  which  they  thought  acceptable  to  God,  at  the  risk  of 
incurring  the  vengeance  of  their  temporal  sovereign.  Various 
prosecutions  were  accordingly  instituted  for  this  offence,  and 
of  these  the  most  remarkable  was  that  of  the  prisoner. 

"  At  the  distance  of  nine  years  after  the  extinction  of  the 
rebellion,  he  was  apprehended  in  his  own  house  by  a  party 
of  soldiers,  on  a  day  (the  30th  of  January)  upon  which  it  was 
to  be  expected  that  he  and  his  hearers  would  be  engaged  in 
their  forbidden  worship.  The  warrant  for  his  commitment 
proceeded  upon  a  petition  from  his  majesty's  advocate  to  the 
lords  of  justiciary,  setting  forth  that  Connachar,  without  hav- 
ing letters  of  orders  in  terms  of  law,  and  without  having  taken 
the  oaths  to  government,  had  presumed  to  officiate  as  a  minis- 
ter by  praying  and  preaching  and  administering  the  sacra- 
ments ;  also  that  his  sermons  were  calculated  to  sow  sedition 
and  to  excite  disaffection.  The  prisoner  having  applied  to 
the  lord  justice  Clerk  to  be  admitted  to  bail,  his  request  was 
granted.  But  in  the  meantime  he  was  detained  in  virtue  of  a 
new  warrant  of  the  court  of  justiciary,  proceeding  upon  a  new 
petition  from  the  lord  advocate,  setting  forth,  that  besides  the 
offences  for  which  the  prisoner  was  at  first  incarcerated,  he  was 
also  to  be  tried  on  the  statute  of  Charles  II.  against  celebrat- 
ing clandestine  or  irregular  marriages.  [This  statute  was 
repealed  in  1690  l,]  It  must  be  observed,  that  by  the  former  of 
these  acts,  the  prisonei",  for  the  first  offence,  could  only  be 
subjected  to  six  months'  imprisonment,  but  by  the  latter  he 
might  be  condemned  to  perpetual  banishment. 

"  A  fresh  bail  bond  being  offered,  the  prisoner  was  re- 
leased on  the  27th  of  February;  and  on  the  10th  of  April  he 
was  brought  to  trial,  before  the  circuit  court  of  justiciar;  at 
Inverary,  a  district  where  the  attachments  of  the  people,  and 
the  fate  of  Stuart  of  Aucharn,  who  was  capitally  convicted 

1  Ante,  vol.  iii.   p.  i'.)2. 
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some  time  preceding,  left  no  reason  to  dread  that  the  jury 
would  make  any  great  stretch  to  acquit  the  prisoner.  He  was 
charged  with  two  offences  ; — the  celebrating  of  marriage  with- 
out being  lawfully  authorised  by  the  established  church  of 
Scotland,  or  by  any  other  legal  authority  ;  and  celebrating  it 
in  a  clandestine  and  disorderly  way,  contrary  to  the  act  of 
Charles  IT.,  1  pari.  sess.  1.  c.  341."  Mr.  Connachar  acknow- 
ledged the  fact  of  having  married  several  parties,  and,  among 
others,  the  grand  daughter  of  the  unfortunate  chief  of  Glen- 
coe,  who  fell  a  sacrifice  to  the  political  principles  of  the  Re- 
volution2. 

The  whole  trial  is  given  in  the  Scots  Magazine;  but 
more  briefly  by  Mr.  Arnott: — "  It  was  pleaded,"  he  says, 
"  for  the  prisoner,  that  the  statute  libelled  on  had  been  esta- 
blished directly  with  a  view  to  support  episcopacy  against 
sectaries ;  and  therefore  to  turn  it  as  an  engine  of  destruction 
against  that  religion  which  it  was  meant  to  protect,  was  totally 
to  invert  its  purposes ;  that  all  the  acts  in  favour  of  episco- 
pacy had  been  abolished  by  William  and  Mary  ;  that  it  be- 
hoved episcopacy  either  to  be  the  established  religion  or  not. 
If  it  was  the  established  religion,  the  priest  could  not  be  con- 
demned as  unqualified  to  celebrate  marriage.  If  it  was  not 
the  established  religion,  it  must  be  ranked  among  the  sects  of 
non-conformity  ;  and  even  in  that  case  the  clergyman  was 
equally  safe,  for  all  the  laws  against  non-conformists  were  re- 
pealed [acts  5  and  27]  of  lb'90.  This  construction  of  the 
statutes  was  confirmed  by  the  universal  sense  of  the  nation  ; 
for  although  thousands  of  marriages  had  been  celebrated,  not 
only  by  episcopal  clergymen,  but  by  dissenters  of  all  sorts, 
no  prosecution  had  ever  been  brought  on  this  branch  of  the 
statute  alone.  Nay,  so  little  was  our  law  scrupulous  as  to  a 
clergyman,  the  celebrator  of  a  marriage,  being  ordained  by 
the  established  church,  that  a  valid  marriage  might  be  pro- 
nounced by  any  civil  magistrate;  indeed,  that  the  ceremony 
of  marriage  is  not  necessary  to  its  validity  3." 

With  regard  to  the  other  part  of  the  clause  respecting 
clandestine  and  disorderly  marriages,  it  was  pleaded,  "  that 
in  all  the  marriages  celebrated  by  the  prisoner,  the  parties  had 
the  consent  of  friends,  and  were  likewise  regularly  proclaimed. 
By  the  interlocutor  and  the  relevancy,  it  was  found  that  both 
alternatives  of  the  clause  of  the  act  1661,  recited  in  the  libel, 
were  still  in  force,  as  well  as  that  which  prohibits  the  celebra- 

1  Arnott's  Criminal  Trials. 

2  Scots  Magazine,  vol.  viii.  anno  1755,  p   203. 

3  Arnott's  Criminal  Trials,  pp.  341,  342. 
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tion  of  marriage  by  ministers  not  of  the  established  church, 
as  well  as  that  which  prohibits  the  celebration  of  marriage 
clandestinely.  After  passing  this  interlocutor,  a  doubt  was 
moved  whether,  as  the  prisoner  was  confessedly  within  the 
first-mentioned  alternative,  any  proof  was  necessary  ?  It  was 
observed  from  the  bench,  that  a  proof  of  the  prisoner's  inno- 
cence as  to  the  charge  of  celebrating  marriages  clandestinely, 
would  be  an  alleviation,  and  thereupon  a  proof  was  taken. 
The  depositions  were  not  put  in  writing.  By  the  proof  it  ap- 
peared that  the  prisoner  had  married  several  persons,  but  that 
all  of  them  had  proclamation  of  banns  and  consent  of  friends  ; 
nay,  he  proved  that  he  had  refused  to  marry  without  a  procla- 
mation, though  offered  ten  guineas  to  do  it.  The  prisoner's 
counsel,  in  his  speech  to  the  jury,  suggested,  that  the  interlo- 
cutor notwithstanding,  it  was  competent  for  them  to  find  not 
guilty.  But  on  the  other  hand — lest  the  fountain  of  justice 
should  purify  the  stream  of  political  vengeance — it  was  ob- 
served from  the  bench,  that  the  jury  had  no  room  for  doubt- 
ing the  present  case,  and  that  non-jurant  episcopal  ministers 
of  the  prisoner's  activity  and  diligence  were  dangerous  to  our 
happy  establishment.  The  jury  found  the  prisoner  guilty, 
but  recommended  him  to  mercy  ;  and  the  court  pronounced 
sentence,  banishing  the  prisoner  out  of  Scotland  from  and 
after  the  first  of  September  next,  never  to  return,   on  pain   of 

DEATH1''' 

In  the  Scots  Magazine  the  sentence  is  given  at  length, 
and  in  it  all  sheriffs  and  other  officers  of  the  law  were  warned 
to  search  diligently  for  Mr.  Connachar,  if  he  should  return 
from  his  banishment,  and  to  transmit  him  to  Edinburgh,  that 
his  sentence  of  death  should  be  executed  upon  him;  and  to 
afford  him  time  to  prepare  for  leaving  the  kingdom,  he  was 
dismissed  immediately  from  the  bar.  From  the  same  periodi- 
cal we  learn,  that  this  persecuted  priest  of  God  set  out,  in  the 
end  of  August,  for  England,  in  obedience  to  his  sentence : — 
"  According  to  a  letter  sent  to  us  by  one  who  was  present  at 
his  departure,  he  told  his  friends,  '  that  amidst  those  pangs 
one  naturally  feels  on  being  for  ever  expelled  from  his  native 
country,  it  gave  him  great  consolation  that  he  was  not  con- 
scious of  having  done  any  thing  immoral  in  celebrating 
the  marriages  which  occasioned  so  severe  a  sentence ; 
that  the  friends  were  satisfied,  and  consented  to  all  of  them, 
and  there  was  no  private  prosecutor  ;  that  he  had  always  held 

1  Scots  Magazine,  anno    1755,  vol.   xvii.  p.   207-209. —  Arnott's  Criminal 
VOL.  IV.  3  A 
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the  celebrating  of  a  marriage  clandestinely,  or  without  the 
consent  of  the  persons  interested,  as  a  crime  of  a  very  deep  dye, 
which  no  bribe  would  induce  him  to  commit ;  that  he  never 
imagined  it  was  illegal  for  protestant  ministers,  even  those 
not  of  the  established  church  of  Scotland,  to  celebrate  mar- 
riages when  the  friends  gave  their  consent  and  banns  were  re- 
gularly proclaimed,  though  it  was  found  so  in  his  case,  upon 
a  clause  of  an  old  act  in  1661,  which  he  either  never  heard  of 
or  did  not  suspect  to  be  in  force,  as  he  knew  that  marriages 
were  openly  celebrated  almost  every  day,  by  the  ministers  of 
all  the  different  persuasions  in  this  country,  without  challenge. 
He  regretted  most  of  all  the  destitute  condition  of  those  poor 
people  to  whom  he  had  ministered,  and  for  whom  he  had 
spared  no  labour  or  fatigue,  who,  he  said,  would  now  have  no 
pastor  of  their  own  communion,  and  therefore  would  be  in 
great  hazard  of  being  perverted  to  popery  by  the  artifices  of 
Romish  missioners1." 

The  following  letter  to  the  primus,  by  the  author  of  the 
Memoirs,  of  which  I  have  so  often  availed  myself,  shews 
the  bad  feeling  that  existed  in  the  diocese  of  Edinburgh  to- 
wards bishop  Keith.  The  letter  is  dated  August  29th,  and  is 
addressed—"  To  the  Right  Rev.  Mr.  Robert  Keith : — 

"  Right  rev.  sir, — Having  wrote  Memoirs  of  the  Episco- 
pal Church  of  Scotland  from  the  Revolution  in  1688,  upon 
the  best  information  I  could  get ;  there  are  several  things  con- 
sisting with  my  own  knowledge  of  your  conduct  since  you 
became  bishop,  which,  I  must  confess,  are  stumbling  and 
hardly  reconcileable  to  the  character  you  bear ;  and,  there- 
fore, before  I  publish  the  said  Memoirs,  I  wish  to  be  satisfied 
in  these. 

"  1.  Upon  the  23d  day  of  June,  1727,  you  and  I  were  in 
the  bishop  of  Edinburgh's  house  in  Leith,  where  were  pre- 
sent the  bishop  of  Edinburgh,  bishops  Gadderar,  Rattray, 
and  Dunbar,  the  four  then  local  bishops  of  Edinburgh,  who 
subscribed  a  paper,  in  your  sight  and  mine,  called  '  Terms 
laid  down,  &c.'  In  which  paper  it  is  declared  that  no  order 
or  unity  can  be  preserved  in  any  national  or  provincial  church 
without  a  metropolitan  ;  and  that  all  do  own  bishop  Arthur 
Millar  for  bishop  of  Edinburgh  ;  and  that  as  vicar-general  of 
the  now  vacant  see  of  St.  Andrews,  the  metropolitical  powers 
are  lodged  in  him.  Though  you  were  then  a  bishop,  yet  you 
concealed  your  character,  and  was  no  local  bishop,  and  there- 

1  Scots  Magazine,  xviii.  1755,  p.  410,  411. 
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fore  did  not  subscribe  the  above  paper ;  but,  sure  I  am,  you 
were  pleased  with  it  and  approved  of  it,  and,  to  my  certain 
knowledge,  wrote  in  support  of  it.  Now,  sir,  why  did  you  de- 
stroy the  essentiality  of  order  and  unity  ?  Alas !  we  have,  in- 
deed, been  in  confusion  ever  since  ;  for  in  the  month  of  De- 
cember, 1731,  you  (all  the  other  bishops  concerned  are  dead) 
did  elect  a  primus,  set  aside  the  metropolitan,  and  set  the  su- 
perintendent in  his  room. 

"  2.  When  this  new  primus,  whom  you  invested  with  a 
power  of  convocating  and  presiding,  had  called  you,  with  the 
other  bishops  then  alive,  to  meet  here  in  Edinburgh  on  the 
3d  of  July,  1734,  why  did  you  give  in  a  declinature,  and  re- 
fuse to  meet  his  call  ? 

"  3.  In  the  beginning  of  the  year  1735,  you  applied  to  the 
primus  to  call  or  convocate  the  bishops,  which  he  did,  to  meet 
in  Edinburgh  on  the  18th  of  June  ;  which  being  notified  to 
you,  why  did  you  leave  Edinburgh  and  go  to  Angus,  and 
there,  on  the  24th  of  the  said  month  of  June,  consecrate  Mr. 
Robert  White,  even  after  receiving  a  protestation  from  the 
primus  against  it  ? 

"  4.  The  primus  being  again  prevailed  upon  to  convocate 
the  bishops  on  the  1 1th  day  of  July,  1738,  why  did  you  bring 
along  with  you  Mr.  Robert  Lyon  as  proxy  for  bishop  Dunbar, 
without  previously  acquainting  the  primus  ? — and  on  his  re- 
fusing to  constitute  the  meeting  till  the  proxy  was  set  aside, 
why  did  you,  with  bishop  Rattray  and  the  proxy,  constitute 
yourselves  into  a  synodical  meeting,  and  act  accordingly,  un- 
less some  very  momentous  affair  had  called  you  so  to  do, 
which  does  not  appear  from  the  minutes  of  that  meeting  ? 

"  5.  Why  is  the  diocese  of  Edinburgh  kept  without  a  pro- 
per bishop,  when  the  presbyters  applied  once  and  again  for  a 
mandate  to  elect,  and  no  mandate  was  ever  given  them  ? 
When  the  dioceses  of  Moray,  Brechin,  Dunkeld,  and  Aber- 
deen, are  all  supplied  since  Edinburgh  became  vacant ;  yea, 
the  presbyters  of  Dunblane  got  a  mandate  sent  to  them  to 
elect  a  successor  to  bishop  White,  and  when,  in  consequence 
of  that  mandate,  they  did  elect,  why  was  their  elect  not  con- 
secrated ?  It  does  not  appear  to  me  that  the  presbyters  of 
Dunblane  applied  for  a  mandate.  But  why  is  a  mandate  en- 
joined to  be  applied  for,  since  you  laid  it  down  as  a  privilege 
the  presbyters  have,  to  elect  without  any  mandate  ? 

"  These,  sir,  I  own,  have  been  stumbling  to  me  for  a  tract 
of  years,  and  possibly  may  be  so  to  many  others,  on  the  pub- 
lication of  my  Memoirs,  in  which  they  are  fully  and,  I  am 
sure,  fairly  set  forth.     It  is  in  your  power  to  make  me,  on  bet- 
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ter  information,  allot  or  add,  and  T  shall  construct  yo  sr  si- 
lence, with  which  you  have  treated  papers  of  greater  conse- 
quence, a  consent  to  the  publication  of  them. 

"   I  am,  R.  R.  Sir,  your  most  humble  servant1." 

To  this  very  unbecoming  letter  "  no  answer  was  ever  sent" 
by  bishop  Keith,  and  with  this  letter  the  Appendix  to  the  Me- 
moirs is  concluded.  The  Memoirs  throw  considerable  light 
on  the  history  of  the  period,  but  they  are  written  in  a  hostile 
spirit  towards  the  diocesan  bishops.  They  were  never  pub- 
lished ;  but  they  are  entirely,  without  any  omission,  embodied 
in  this  work.  The  original  manuscript,  in  the  author's  hand- 
writing, but  without  any  name  attached,  is,  I  believe,  in  the 
possession  of  the  present  bishop  of  Edinburgh. 

1756. — Mr.  Connachar's  persecution  was  evidently  from 
political  motives,  arising  out  of  the  malevolent  informations 
of  some  private  enemies.  The  judge's  charge  to  the  jury  be- 
trays it;  and  the  severity  of  his  sentence  marks  the  extermi- 
nating purpose  of  that  and  similar  trials  that  were  at  that 
time  of  frequent  occurrence.  Among  others,  the  rev.  Walter 
Stewart,  residing  at  Ochilbeg,  in  Athole,  was  arrested  in 
October  1755,  and  brought  down  prisoner  to  Perth,  by  order  of 
John  Swinton,  esq.  the  sheriff  depute  of  the  county,  on  an 
information  that  he  had  transgressed  the  act  19  Geo.  II.,  but 
was  set  at  liberty  on  bail.  He  was  tried  before  the  sheriff 
depute  of  the  county,  on  the  28th  of  December,  at  the  in- 
stance of  Mr.  Alexander  Wood,  procurator-fiscal,  on  a  charge 
of  officiating  on  Sundays,  in  his  own  house,  to  more  than  four 
persons  besides  his  own  family,  since  Christmas  1755  till  last 
October.  He  was  found  guilty  on  his  own  confession,  and 
sentenced  to  six  months'  imprisonment  in  the  gaol  of  Perth, 
and  to  have  his  meeting-house  shut  up.  This  poor  old  con- 
fessor was  in  his  seventieth  year  when  he  was  called  upon  by 
a  vindictive  government  to  suffer  for  his  divine  Master.  He 
"  was  forthwith  committed  to  prison  ;  his  friends  dread  the 
consequence,  as  he  is  about  70  years  of  age.  He  was  not  ac- 
cused of  having  transgressed  the  law  since  he  was  admitted  to 
bail."  — ■  After  dismissing  the  minister,  four  of  the  faithful 
laity  of  his  flock  were  also  tried,  at  the  instance  of  the  procu- 
rator-fiscal, and  fined  five  pounds  sterling  each,  for  having 
been  present  at  divine  service  in  Mr.  Stewart's  house. 
One  of  these  sufferers  was  a  notary  public,  and,  in  addition  to 
his  fine,  he  was  vindictively  declared  to  have  forfeited  his 

1  MS.  Memoirs,  p.  70-72. 
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office,  and  to  be  for  twelve  months  incapable  of  holding  any 
office,  either  civil  or  military l. 

1757. — About  the  year  1752,  bishop  Keith  moved  from 
his  nsual  residence,  in  the  Canongate  of  Edinburgh,  to  a  small 
villa  and  property  on  the  banks  of  the  water  of  Leith,  called 
Bonnyhaugh,  which  afterwards  descended  to  his  daughter  and 
grand-daughter  by  inheritance.  In  this  retired  and  pleasant 
villa,  he  "  enjoyed  the  society  of  his  daughter's  family,  which 
was  settled  in  that  neighbourhood  ;  diverted  the  languor  of  old 
age  by  study  and  religious  meditation,  and  prepared  his  mind 
and  his  household  for  that  important  change  for  which 
it  had  been  the  business  of  his  life  to  prepare  others.  He 
died  at  Bonnyhaugh,  between  seven  and  eight  o'clock  in  the 
morning,  on  the  20th  of  January,  in  the  76th  year  of  his  age. 
He  was  confined  to  bed  only  one  day  before  his  death— the 
only  day  that  he  had  been  so  confined  daring  sixty-four  years, 
though  he  had,  as  long  as  he  lived  in  Edinburgh,  been  con- 
stantly afflicted  with  a  nervous  head-ache.  He  was  buried  in 
the  Canongate  churchyard,  a  few  feet  from  the  wall  on  the 
western  side2  ;"  at  the  south-east  angle  of  whose  grave  rest 
the  mortal  remains  of  the  wife  of  the  youth  and  of  the  best 
affections  of  the  present  writer,  with  three  of  his  infant  chil- 
dren by  another  wife.  The  spot  where  the  primate's  remaius 
were  deposited  has  been  distinguished  by  a  plain,  upright, 
square  headstone,  surmounted  by  an  urn,  without  any  other 
inscription  than  the  words  "  Bishop  Keith."  The  bishop  of 
Glasgow,  in  concluding  his  biographical  sketch,  expresses  a 
pious  wish,  in  which  the  writer  most  cordially  joins  : — "  May 
his  merits  be  long  cherished,  and  his  virtues  imitated  in  this 
humble  church  ;  and  may  his  reputation  for  learning  and  pa- 
tient inquiry  stimulate  others  to  follow  his  footsteps  in  the 
search  of  truth,  and  in  the  cultivation  of  sound  and  liberal 
science !" 

It  may  now  be  said  of  the  church,  what  the  poet  of  the  Sea- 
sons has  said  of  Winter, — "  Here  winter  holds  his  unrejoicing 
court."  It  was  silent  desolation  over  all  the  kingdom  ;  her  al- 
tars were  demolished,  and  her  priests  were  proscribed,  impri- 
soned, and  banished.  The  virulence  of  the  prosecutions 
against  both  clergy  and  laity  gradually  extirpated  the  linger- 
ing remnants  of  the  national  catholic  church.  The  few,  out 
of  many,  instances  that  have  been  given,  shew  unequivocally 
how  the  church  was  wasted,  her  hedge  thrown  down,  and  her 

1  Scots  Magazine,  p.  624. 

2  Life  prefixed  to  the  Catalogue  of  Scotch  Bishops,  xliii. 
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beauty  spoiled.     By  Mr.  Connachar's  banishment,  and  Mr. 
Stewart's  imprisonment  at  the  age  of  seventy,  two  congrega- 
tions were  entirely  lost  to  the  church.     Deterred  by  their  fate 
on  the  one  hand,  and  the  fear  of  actual  starvation  on  the  other, 
no  other  clergymen  coveted  their  livings,  and  their  congrega- 
tions gradually  melted  into  the  surrounding  heresy,  simply  be- 
cause they  had  neither  priest  nor  altar,  nor  any  memorial  left 
of  God's  holy  church.     Nevertheless,  although  the  laity  were 
scattered  and  the  priests  proscribed,  yet  His  providence  still 
preserved  a  remnant  of  faithful  worshippers,  that  neither  took 
refuge  from  the  storm  in  the  Independent  chapels  where  epis- 
copacy was  professed  and  the  liturgy  used,  nor  sank  into  the 
gulf  of  established  perdition.     At  the  time  when  the  perse- 
cuting acts  of  parliament  which  produced  these  unmitigated 
evils  were  made,  there  were  upwards  of  three  hundred  cha- 
pels under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  catholic  bishops  of  Scotland. 
Many  of  these  were  shut  up  after  the  persecution  commenced, 
and  their  congregations    dispersed;  while  others  joined  the 
Independent  schism,  and  nourished  as  great  a  political  hatred 
against  the  house  of  God  as  their  mutual  enemies  the  presby- 
terians.     In  the  account  of  Mr.  Stewart's  trial,  his  indict- 
ment stated  that  he  had  officiated  in  his  own  house  to  more 
than  four  persons ;  whereas  the  sentence  ordered  his  meeting- 
house to  be  shut  up.     Here  is  an  apparent  contradiction  ;  but 
the  truth  is,  although  he  had  a  chapel  in  which  he  had  offi- 
ciated before  the  persecuting  act  passed,  yet,  subsequent  to 
that  calamitous  event,  he  could  only  read  prayers  to  four  at  a 
time    privately  in  his   own  house.     The  shutting  up  of  the 
chapels  was  merely  a  legal  fiction,  marking  the  exterminating 
intentions  of  the  legislature,  but  which  did  not  make  their 
case  any  worse,  for  they  had  been  morally  shut  up  by  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Black  Act.     "  From  the  state  of  depression," 
says  Mr.  Skinner,  "  into  which  this  church  sunk  after  the  con- 
vulsions of  1746  down  to  the  present  time  [1788],  there  oc- 
curs little  material,  either  in  her  outward  appearance  or  inter- 
nal transactions,  further  than  what  is  necessary  to  the  very 
being  of  a  church,  and  common  in  every  description  of  one. 
The  discouragements  under  which  she  laboured,  by  the  great 
ones  abandoning  her  communion,  and  the  youth  whom  she  had 
bred  withdrawing  their  assistance,  seemed  to  threaten  her  with 
a  total  and  speedy  annihilation.     And  though  from  that  she 
was  providentially  preserved,  yet  the  failure  of  these  inward 
supports,  making  way  for  extraneous  encroachments,  did  ac- 
tually throw  her  into  a  kind  of  gradual  and  wasting  consump- 
tion.    This  malady  was  increased,  for  some  years,  by  a  repe- 
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tition  now  and  then  of  some  little  stroke  from  the  old  hostile 
quarter,  which,  though  not  to  be  called  persecution,  served  to 
keep  her  down    under  the  weight  which  the  new  laws  had 

laid  upon  her These  persecutions  were    not   indeed 

general,  and  seemed  to  be  rather  the  effects  of  private  pique 
for  particular  views,  than  of  any  formed  design  among  those 
who  were  vested  with  public  authority.  But  coming  out 
under  the  colour  of  law,  and  in  such'gloomy  times,  they  had 
the  intended  effect  of  adding  to  the  damp  with  which  the  face 
of  our  church  had  been  already  overspread,  and  distressed 
our  clergy,  as  being  all  in  the  same  predicament,  with  a  perpe- 
tual uncertainty  whose  turn  it  might  be  next 1." 

In  this  horrible  state  into  which  the  small  remnant  of  the 
holy  catholic  church  was  plunged,  the  established  dissenters 
from  it  were  afflicted  with  a  Jeroboamite  priesthood.  Sin 
abounded  in  a  greater  degree  than  formerly,  and  infanticide  be- 
came fearfully  prevalent.  "  A  more  rigid  decree,"  says  Mr.  Ar- 
nott,  "than  what  now  prevails,  was  established  in  the  reign  of 
William The  slightest  informalities  between  the  sexes  ex- 
cited jealous  abhorrence.  To  avoid  the  disgrace  of  the  re- 
penting stool,  many  a  miserable  wretch  dared  a  guilt  which  was 
to  be  expiated  by  the  pain  and  ignominy  of  the  gallows. 
The  presbyterian  clergy,  in  matters  of  scandal  and  of  witch- 
craft, arrogated  to  themselves  the  office  of  public  prosecutors, 
of  inquisitors-general ;  and  so  late  as  the  year  1720,  the  minis- 
ters, in  behalf  of  themselves  and  their  kirk  sessions,  publicly 
exercised  this  office  in  our  courts  of  justice  !  Their  busy  zeal 
in  hunting  after  young  women  whom  they  suspected  of  being 
with  child,  and  after  old  women  that  lay  under  the  imputa- 
tion of  witchcraft,  was  productive  of  the  most  dismal  conse- 
quences. In  one  case,  their  persecution  was  directed  at  un- 
happy women  who  had  obeyed  the  impulse  of  nature  ;  in  the 
other,  at  those  who  incurred  the  imputation  of  doing  what 
nature  rendered  it  impossible  to  do.  In  both,  the  pains  and  the 
piety  of  the  clergy  were  productive  of  the  same  issue  —  the 
driving  miserable  creatures  to  the  gallows.  And  the  recoi-ded 
convictions  before  the  court  of  justiciary  at  Edinburgh,  of 
twenty-one  women  for  child-murder,  and  three  men  for  beasti- 
ality,  in  the  space  of  seven  years,  afford  a  melancholy  proof 
of  the  evils  attending  the  cutty-stool  and  the  presbyterian  dis- 
cipline2. 

1  Skinner's  Ecclesiastical  History,  ii.  679,  680. 

2  Criminal  Trials,  310,  311. 
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CHAPTER  LXXII. 

PRIMACY  OF  THE  RIGHT  REVEREND  ROBERT  WHITE, 
BISHOP  OF  DUNBLANE, 

AJTD 
PRIMUS      SCOTI^E      EPESCOPUS. 

1757. — Bishop  White  elected  Primus. — Application  from  the  Edinburgh  clergy 
to  the  bishops. — Elect  a  bishop — is  rejected. 1758. — Several  minor  trans- 
actions.  1759. — Consecration  of  Mr.   Edgar. 1760. — The  bishop  of 

Ossory. — Death  of  George  II. — Accession  of  George  III. — Better  prospects. 

— No  address  sent  to  Court. 1761. — Chapels  begun  to  be  erected. — Death 

of  the  Primus — his  letter  to  a  clergyman. 

1757. — At  the  death  of  bishop  Keith,  the  Episcopal 
College  consisted  of  bishops  White,  Falconar,  Raitt,  Alexan- 
der, and  Gerard l.  It  does  not  appear,  from  any  authority  that 
I  have  been  able  to  consult,  that  there  was  any  meeting  of  the 
Episcopal  College;  and  therefore  I  conclude  that  the  elec- 
tion of  a  new  Primus  had  been  accomplished  by  the  written 
suffrage  of  the  surviving  bishops.  It  is  somewhat  doubtful 
whether  they  could  have  met  and  transacted  such  an  affair 
without  drawing  down  the  vengeance  of  the  law  upon  their 
heads  :  but  in  whatever  way  it  was  accomplished,  the  bishop 
of  Dunblane  was  duly  elected  Primus  Scotue  episcopus. 

The  author  of  the  Memoirs  again  supplies  some  interest- 
ing particulars  of  the  history  of  this  period.  "  Soon  after 
bishop  Keith's  death,  proposals  were  made  by  the  presbyters 
in  Edinburgh  to  the  bishops  for  accommodating  matters,  and 
removing  the  differences  that  had  long  subsisted  between  the 
bishops  and  them.  Repeated  applications  were  made  to  the 
bishops  to  know  what  they  designed  to  exact  of  the  presby- 
ters in  order  to  peace,  which,  though  long  delayed,  at  length 
they  came;  and  though  the  terms  were  humbling,  yet  the 
presbyters  agreed  to  them ;  and  all  they  asked  of  the  bishops 

1  MS.  Memoirs,  p.  58. 
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was,  to  suspend  the  canons  of  1743  to  the  diocese  of  Edin- 
burgh as  having  been  no  ways  represented  in  that  synod. 
This  the  bishops  would  not  grant,  so  that  all  hopes  of  peace 
were  gone;  however,  some  of  the  laity  resolved  to  try  what 
they  could  do  to  remove  the  differences  and  preserve  peace. 
Accordingly,  a  plan  of  pacification  is  by  them  drawn  up,  and 
sent  to  bishop  Falconar  and  Mr.  Robertson,  who  met  and  exa- 
mined it,  and  agreed  that  the  design  of  sending  copies  of 
the  said  plan  to  them,  was,  that  they  might  communicate  it  to 
their  brethren — bishop  Falconar  to  the  bishops,  and  Mr. 
Robertson  to  the  presbyters.  Mr.  Robertson  did  impart  it  to 
all  the  presbyters,  who  all  approved  of  it,  and  heartily  wished 
it  success.  If  bishop  Falconar  did  impart  it  to  his  brethren, 
it  would  seem  they  did  not  approve  of  it,  for  it  dropt1."  Not 
the  least  hint  is  given  of  this  "  plan"  which  had  been  pro- 
posed, so  that  no  judgment  can  be  formed  of  its  merits,  or  fit- 
ness for  the  restoration  of  harmony  between  the  clergy  of 
Edinburgh  and  the  governors  of  the  church. 

He  continues, — "  The  presbyters  of  Edinburgh,  with  some 
of  the  principal  laity,  finding  all  methods  hitherto  tried  to  ac- 
commodate matters  with  the  bishops  had  taken  no  effect, 
thought  the  election  of  an  interim  bishop  might  not  only  ce- 
ment the  present  divisions,  but  bring  about  a  lasting  peace, 
did  therefore  elect  Mr.  A.  R.  their  bishop  [probably  the  Mr. 
Robertson  above  mentioned],  and  sent  the  deed  of  election  to 
bishop  White,  primus  of  the  bishops,  who,  after  four  months' 
silence,  wrote  an  angry  letter  to  Mr.  A.  R.,  objecting  against 
the  deed  of  election.  To  which  the  electors  gave  a  full  an- 
swer in  very  distinct  terms;  but  no  notice  is  taken  of  it2.'1 
Much  of  this  bad  feeling  seems  to  have  arisen  from  a  misun- 
derstanding betwixt  the  bishops  and  the  Edinburgh  clergy, 
respecting  the  office  of  primus.  It  appears  to  have  been  an 
understood  arrangement  among  the  prelates,  that  whomsover 
they  elected  primus  should  ex  officio  become  bishop  of  Edin 
burgh;  and  the  obstinacy  of  the  clergy  of  that  diocese  in  not 
electing  the  primus  to  be  their  ordinary,  or  at  least  to  recognise 
him  as  such,  seems  to  have  occasioned  all  the  jarring  betwixt 
them,  This  may  be  a  wrong  view  of  the  case,  but  I  can  ac- 
count in  no  other  way  for  the  line  pursued  by  the  bishops,  in 
persisting  in  keeping  that  diocese  without  a  bishop  for  so  many 
years,  or,  as  the  clergy  very  appropriately  called  it,  keeping  them 
in  a  "  state  of  orphancy." 

1758. — "  Something  uncommon,"  he  proceeds,  "happened 

1  MS.  Memoirs,  pp.58,  59.  '  Ibid.  59. 
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during  this  interval.  Bishop  White,  primus,  after  receiving 
the  above  deed  of  election,  wrote  to  a  clergyman  living  in 
Dumfries,  soliciting  his  vote  for  Mr.  Harry  Edgar  to  be  con- 
secrated bishop  of  Glasgow.  The  clergyman  gave  no  an- 
swer 1."  Mr.  John  Home,  presby  terian  minister  of  Athelstone- 
ford,  composed  the  chaste  and  simple  tragedy  of  Douglas, 
and,  along  with  several  other  ministers,  witnessed  its  per- 
formance in  the  Theatre  Royal.  This  gave  mighty  offence  both 
to  the  ministers  and  to  the  people  ;  and  Mr.  Home  was  in  con- 
sequence compelled  to  resign  his  living,  and  console  himself  in 
a  voluntary  exile  in  England.  Dr.  Carlyle,  one  of  the  most 
eminent  of  his  friends,  was  publicly  rebuked  and  admonished 
by  the  General  Assembly.  Dr.  Robertson,  the  historian  of 
Charles  V.,  was,  by  an  act  of  "  transportability,"  brought  from 
the  parish  of  Gladsmuir  to  Edinburgh,  and  installed  principal 
of  the  university ;  and  he  justly  acquired  that  ascendancy  in  the 
assemblies  and  commissions  which  was  commensurate  with 
his  public  life.  He  was  the  leader  of  what  was  called  the 
moderate  or  rational  party  in  the  Assembly. 

1759. — No  notice  was  taken  of  the  application  from  the 
diocese  of  Edinburgh  for  the  consecration  of  a  bishop  for  that 
diocese  ;  which  gives  reason  to  suppose  that  the  primus  con- 
sidered himself  their  immediate  ordinary.  This  view  maybe 
partly  confirmed  by  the  consecration  of  Mr.  Henry  Edgar,  a 
priest  in  the  town  of  Dundee,  as  coadjutor  to  the  primus. 
All  the  printed  accounts  agree  in  naming  All  Saints'  Day,  or 
the  first  of  November,  as  the  day  of  his  consecration  ;  but  the 
author  of  the  Memoirs,  who  was  a  contemporary,  and  had  a 
direct  interest  in  watching  the  proceedings  of  the  primus  at 
this  time,  alleges  that  "  bishop  White,  with  the  other  bishops, 
did  consecrate  the  said  Mr.  Edgar  on  St.  Luke's  day  [18th  of 
October,  1759]  at  Cupar,  in  Fife,  although  he  was  not  elected 
by  any  presbyters2."  The  consecrator  was  bishop  White,  pri- 
mus, assisted  by  bishops  Falconar,  Raitt,  and  Alexander. 

1760. — It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  Mr.  Skinner's  Ec- 
clesiastical History  is  so  brief  at  this  its  most  interesting  period, 
when  he  himself  was  a  living  actor  in  many  of  the  events 
which  he  might  have  recorded.  He  informs  us  that  Dr.  Pocock, 
bishop  of  Ossory  in  Ireland,  made  a  tour  this  year  in  Scotland 
in  search  of  the  picturesque,  and,  breaking  through  all  cano- 
nical rules,  he  administered  the  rite  of  confirmation  in   some 


1   MS.  Memoirs. 

"  Ibid.  p.  60.— Skinner's  List  for  Bishop  Seabury. — Keith. — Perceval's  Apo- 
logy.— This  consecration  is  omitted  in  App.  to  Primitive  Truth  and  Order. 
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of  the  Independent  meeting-houses  in  the  northern  dioceses,  and 
thereby  became  guilty  of  the  sin  of  schism.  "  As  no  vice,"  says 
Mr.  Skinner,  "  is  more  dangerous  than  that  which  deceitfully 
puts  on  the  mask  of  virtue,  so  these  strange  intrusions,  under 
the  fair  and  friendly  shew  at  first  of  brotherly  assistance, 
have,  indeed,  conduced  more  than  any  avowed  enmity  could 
have  done  to  depress  that  episcopal  succession  in  Scotland, 
which,  bating  the  mistaken  article  of  political srcuple,  the  Eng- 
lish bishops  do  [1788[  acknowledge  to  be  otherwise  orthodox 
and  valid1." 

George  II.  died  at  Westminster,  on  the  25th  of  October, 
in  the  seventy-seventh  year  of  his  age,  and  the  thirty-third  of 
his  reign.  He  was  a  persecutor  of  the  church,  and  had  done 
more  towards  its  effectual  extirpation  than  either  the  solemn 
league  and  covenant,  the  rabbling,  or  all  the  vindictive  spite 
of  presbyteries  or  General  Assemblies  had  effected.  His  son, 
Frederick,  prince  of  Wales,  died  in  the  year  1751,  and  his 
grandson,  George  III.,  succeeded  to  the  throne  in  the  twenty- 
third  year  of  his  age.  "  By  the  clemency  of  his  disposition, 
and  the  mildness  of  his  government  hitherto,  he  has  shewn 
himself  the  true  son  of  a  father  who,  in  domestic  life,  which 
was  the  only  sphere  he  was  allowed  to  shine  in,  was  as  hu- 
mane and  amiable  a  character  as  ever  England  had  seen  pos- 
sessing that  princely  title.  Soon  after  his  accession,  this 
young  prince  concluded  a  peace  with  his  two  brother  kings  of 
France  and  Spain,  with  whom  his  grandfather  had  left  him  at 
war ;  and  shewed  likewise,  by  the  choice  of  his  ministry  and 
other  arrangements  in  the  state,  how  much  he  wished  to 
banish  all  national  prejudices,  and  to  root  out,  by  acts  of  ge- 
nerosity, that  disaffection  to  his  family  which  had  been  sup- 
posed peculiar  to  Scotland.  Encouraged  by  these  early  symp- 
toms of  placability  towards  national  enemies,  and  of  an  equal 
and  impartial  regard  towards  all  his  subjects,  our  church  by 
degrees  revived  a  little  from  her  former  depressed  state,  and 
our  clergy  thought  they  now  saw  the  agreeable  prospect  of 
better  times,  under  a  government  which  has  begun  in  so  pro- 
mising a  way  2  " 

On  the  accession  of  George  III.  there  was  an  universal 
expectation  of  a  more  impartial  reign  than  the  nation  had  ex- 
perience under  the  first  princes  of  his  house.  They  had  been 
German  in  every  thing,  in  tastes,  manners,  and  predilections  ; 
but  the  new  king  was  born  in  England,  was  never  in  all  his 
life  above  an  hundred  miles  from  London,  and  shewed  a  strong 


o 


1  Ecclesiastical  History,  ii.  672,  G73.  2  Ibid.  G80. 
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desire  to  remove  the  prejudices  that  existed  in  all  the  three 
kingdoms  against  his  family.  Every  political  and  religious 
party,  therefore,  sent  up  congratulatory  addresses  to  the 
throne,  except  the  dispirited  and  persecuted  catholic  church 
of  Scotland.  But  the  ministers,  who  had  set  up  Independent 
meetings  all  over  the  kingdom,  sent  up  addresses,  not  as  from 
one  united  corporation,  which  they  never  seem  to  have  been ; 
but  those  ministers  who  resided  near  each  other  united, 
and  framed  addresses,  which  they  committed  to  the  charge 
of  some  nobleman  who  lived  in  their  neighbourhood  to  present 
at  court.  In  the  depressed  and  persecuted  state  of  the  church, 
the  bishops  offered  no  congratulation  ;  it  would,  in  their 
then  circumstances,  have  been  utter  hypocrisy  to  have  ex- 
pressed their  gratification  at  the  accession  of  a  prince  who 
might,  for  any  thing  they  as  yet  knew,  be  a  greater  persecutor 
than  his  grandfather  had  been.  Besides,  during  the  last  two 
reigns,  they  had  been  in  such  bad  odour  at  court,  that  they 
were  extremely  doubtful  what  sort  of  a  reception  their  address 
might  have  experienced  ; — who  was  to  present  it  ?  It  was  the 
loss  of  all  civil  and  political  privileges  to  hold  any  intercourse 
with  the  national  heritage  of  God.  Not  one  nobleman  or  gen- 
tleman would  have  ventured  to  have  intimated  the  existence 
of  such  an  address ;  there  was  contamination  in  its  very  touch  ; 
the  very  suspicion  of  being  suspected  of  contenancing  it 
would  have  crushed  all  the  political  hopes  and  aspirations  of 
any  courtier  who  would  have  been  so  fool-hardy  as  to  have  under- 
taken the  charge  of  it.  Under  all  these  circumstances,  there- 
fore, it  is  by  no  means  wonderful  that  the  bishops  and  the 
few  remaining  clergy  sat  still,  and  patiently  awaited  the  interfe- 
rence of  their  Lord  and  Saviour  in  their  behalf ;  whilst,  on 
the  other  hand,  it  was  the  interest  and  the  policy  of  all  the 
different  sects  and  parties  to  outbid  each  other  for  the 
royal  favour,  and  to  magnify  their  own  political  importance. 

1761.— A  very  short  time,  however,  served  to  shew  the 
fathers  of  the  church  that  the  new  king  had  no  desire  to  con- 
tinue the  pei'secution  of  the  Scottish  church ;  and  in  conse- 
quence more  than  the  formidable  number,  four,  ventured  to 
meet  in  their  own  private  dwellings.  This  being  overlooked 
or  conuived  at,  they  began  to  think  of  re-erecting  the  churches 
that  had  been  ruthlessly  burnt  down  by  the  duke  of  Cumber- 
land, and  to  re-open  those  that  had  been  shut  up  by  the  legal 
authorities,  since  the  enactment  of  the  Black  Act  of  1748. 
And  now,  says  Mr.  Skinner,  "  under  all  the  difficulties  that 
such  confined  meetings  were  daily  exposed  to,  both  from 
within  and  from  without,  they  had  the  satisfaction,  in  ailevia- 
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tion  of  their  many  other  anxieties,  to  find  their  people's  patience 
and  steadfastness,  in  the  trying  course  of  sixteen  or  eighteen 
years,  such  as  would  have  been  no  disparagement  to  the  charac- 
ter of  primitive  times ;  and  such,  too,  as  their  very  enemies 
admired,  and  even  praised  them  for.  But  many  of  the  old 
race  going  off  the  stage,  and  a  new  generation  gradually 
rising  up,  who  had  felt  little  of  the  past  shock,  it  was  hoped 
there  would  be  no  danger  now  to  make  a  calm  attempt,  where 
it  could  be  done,  for  further  accommodation  in  their  atten- 
dance upon  religious  duties,  and,  under  the  protection  of 
Heaven,  to  trust  to  the  lenity  of  an  administration,  which 
seemed  to  see  no  necessity  for  the  continuance  of  former 
severities.  There  were  some  young  men,  too,  beginning  to 
appear  now  for  the  ministerial  office,  where  their  labours 
might  be  called  for,  which  was  another  incitement  to  the  pro- 
posed erection,  and  was  likewise  a  lucky  circumstance  for  re- 
covering the  church  out  of  that  fatal  decay  under  which  she 
had  so  long  been  languishing1." 

Some  of  th  e  bishops  being  desirous  at  this  time  of  h  aving  Mr. 
Forbes,  the  episcopal  incumbent  at  Leith,  consecrated,  perhaps 
with  the  view  of  having  a  bishop  resident  at  least  in  the  metro- 
polis, "  wrote  to  one  of  the  presbyters  in  the  diocese  of  Ross 
to  apply  to  their  primus  (bishop  White)  to  grant  a  mandate 
for  them  to  elect  a  bishop  for  themselves.  Bishop  White  wrote 
to  them  that  if  they  would  elect  one  of  themselves  they  should 
have  a  mandate,  but  if  they  were  to  elect  a  presbyter  who 
lived  at  a  distance  from  them,  and  who  could  be  of  little  or 
no  use  to  them,  he  would  grant  no  mandate."  Declining, 
therefore,  to  elect  one  of  their  own  number  in  the  diocese  of  Ross, 
there  was  no  mandate  sent  to  them  at  that  time.  It  appears 
there  were  only  three  priests  in  the  diocese  of  Ross  at  the 
time  they  petitioned  for  leave  to  elect  a  bishop2. 

In  the  month  of  August  this  year,  the  venerable  primus 
was  gathered  to  his  fathers,  after  having  guided  the  church 
through  the  terrible  conflict  into  which  it  had  been  thrown  by 
the  consequences  of  the  invasion  of  prince  Charles  Edward. 
In  writing  to  one  of  his  clergy,  who  had  asked  his  advice 
respecting  a  member  of  his  congregation,  who,  to  advance  his 
wordly  prospects,  was  desirous  of  using  a  species  of  occasional 
conformity  with  the  kirk,  and  yet  to  continue  in  the  church, 
Bishop  White  wrote  to  his  correspondent,  the  Rev.  David 
Lindsay,  at  Dunning,  strongly  deprecating  any  such  sinful 
latitudinarianism,  saying — "  Even  the  forsaking  to  assemble 

1  Ecclesiastical  History,  ii.  681.  2  MS.  Memoirs,  60. 
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ourselves  together  for  uniting  in  the  public  worship  of  the 
church,  is  a  breach  of  this  '  steadfastness'  [Acts  ii.  42]  ;  much 
more  is  the  forsaking  the  church  assemblies,  and  joining  those 
set  up  in  opposition  to  them.     This  is  the  touching  the  unclean 
thing  [2  Cor.  vi.  17]  ;  the  involving  ourselves  in  the  piacular 
guilt,  though  not  of  an  idolatrous  separation,  yet  one  of  a 
deep  die,  a  schismatical  one  ;  it  is  the  '  going  out  from  us,' 
i.  e.  from  the  foremenlioned  fellowship,  and  the  'not  continuing 
in  it.'     If  one  goes  to  religious  assemblies,  it  must  be  to  join 
in  the  worship,  the  chief  design  of  them,  otherwise  he  had  as 
well  stay  at  home.     If  this  joining  separatists  is  called  occa- 
sional communion  only,  (which  perhaps  that  gentleman  thinks 
consistent  with  communicating  with  the  church),  there  is  no 
place  for  such  a  distinction,  there  can  be  no  such  thing  as  oc- 
casional communion  with  the  catholic  church  and  those  not  of 
her  ;  the  notion  is  absurd  with  regard  to  this  [church],  and  is 
only  applicable  to  christians,  as  their  occasions  lead  them, 
communicating  with  other  sound  parts  of  the  church  than 
that  where  they  reside.     The  church  is  but  one  body,  and 
catholic  communion  is  only  in  unity  with  this  one  body,  and 
joining  in  worship  is  an  act  of  communion.      Perhaps  that 
gentleman  satisfies  himself  with  this,  that  he  can  join  schismati- 
cal assemblies  without  owning  a  \-elation  to  them  as  a  member, 
and  so  thinks  himself  in  communion  with  the  church,  notwith- 
standing   these  occasional    acts   of   communion   with    those 
divided  off  from  the  church  ;  but  this  is  not  only  inconsistent 
with  keeping  her  unity,  but  it  is  the  being  of  no  church  at  all. 
He  casts  himself  out  o/'the  catholic  church,  in  as  far  as  he  com- 
municates with  a  schismatical  body  ;  and  by  the  principle  he 
is  supposed  to  go  upon,  he  is  not  of  the  dissenting  church, 
and  so  is  of  none.     Add  to  this,  that  the  episcopal  and  pres- 
byterian   churches  being  separate  and  opposite  bodies,  sure 
there  must  be  a  schism,  and  wherever  it  lies,  by  joining  both, 
he  makes  sure  work  of  being  a  schismatic  himself.  But  as  you 
are  persuaded  that  the  schism  lies  on  the  presbyterian  side,  he 
ought  to  excuse  you  for  not  complying  with  his  desire, until  you 
come  to  think  as  he  does,  unless  he  will  condemn  you,  as  stiff 
and  bigotted,  for  not  dropping  principles  in  his  favour,  before 
you  see  reason  for  so  doing.     He  must  be  a  very  singular  man 
that  won't  take  up  the  notion  of  schism  and  the  danger  of  it,  and 
yet  more  singular,  who  believes  such  a  thing  and  does  not  see  it 
in  Scotland ;  and  he  must  be  a  singular  sort  of  christian  who 
sees  a  schism  and  does  not  think  himself  concerned  to  know 
on  which  side  it  lies,  that  convinced  of  its  being  a  crime,  he 
may  stand  clear  of  it.  .  .  .     It  is  plain  the  less  reason  there 
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is  for  a  schism  the  greater  is  the  guilt  of  mating  it;  as  the 
weight  taken  from  one  scale  to  the  other  makes  it  more  pre- 
ponderate, so   the  extenuating  of  the  cause   aggravates  the 
schism.     But  there  is  one  thing  said  and  another  seen.    They 
[the  presbyterians]   persist  still  in  the  schism  on  the  same 
grounds  on  which  it  was  commenced  ;  and  these  are  not  mere 
ceremonies;  unless  we  come  to  think  the  instituted  govern- 
ment of  the  church — the  suppressing  it — declaring  against 
it — setting  up  a  new  coined  one  in  opposition  to  it — the  not 
keeping  her  unity  where  there  are  no  sinful  terms  of  commu- 
nion required — the  difft  rence  between  valid  and  invalid  orders 
— the  usurping  the  powers  of  the  priesthood — and  setting  up 
altar  against  altar,  matters  of  no  moment.     He  who  thinks 
these  nothing  but  ceremonies,  may  think  so  of  the  whole  of 
our  instituted  religion,  and  particularly  of  the  holy  sacrament 
of  the  Eucharist.    And  sure  any  who  entertain  such  a  thought 
of  it,  had  need  of  a  better  conception  of  the  nature  of  it,  be- 
fore he  ventures  partaking  in  it.     If  the  cause  of  the  schism 
lies  at  the  presbyterians  door,  why  should  he  not  let  it  lie 
there  without  partaking  in  it  ?     Is  the  going  to  public  worship 
the  inducement  ?  and  must  he  seek  for  that  without  the  church 
in  schismatical  assemblies  ?      Sure,  better  labour  under  the 
destitution,  and  make  it  up  in  his  closet  or  family,  rather  than 
but  risk  the  being  involved  in  the  guilt  of  schism.     It  is  not 
enough  to  acquit  him  of  this,  that  his  conscience  does  not  con- 
demn him.     We  see  too  much  of  this,  that  men  can  do  bad 
things,  and  vindicate  their  doing  so  ;  by  this,  if  a  man  sins 
against  his  conscience,  he  is  no  doubt  self-condemned  ;  and  if 
our  hearts  condemn  us  not  of  wilful  sin,  but  we  are  conscious 
of  having  done  our  duty  with  a  sincere  and  upright  heart, 
then  have  we  confidence  toxoards  God.     This  obliges  us  to 
stand  off  from  what  we  know  to  be  sin,  and  to  make  inquiry 
for  informing  our  consciences  of  the  lawfulness  of  what  we  do. 
For  the  conscience  does  not  alter  the  nature  of  good  and  evil, 
and  may  be  abused  in  judging  of  it.     If  one  ventures  on  doing 
a  thing  of  moment,  against  which  there  lies  a  presumption  of 
its  sinfulness,  without  first  being  satisfied  of  its  being  lawful, 
he  is  no  doubt  guilty,  for  whatsoever  is  not  of  faith  is  sin;  in 
what  one  does  without  due  conviction  of  its  lawfulness,  he 
sins;  which  is  the  true  portrait  of  that  often  misapplied  text, 
as  is  evident  from  the  context.     To  have  no  scruple  of  doing 
a  thing,  nay,  even  approbation  of  conscience,  will  not  justify 
it,  if  it  is  not  agreeable  to  the  laws  of  God,  and  approved 
by  them.     These  are  the  rules  of  conscience,  by  which  the 
lawfulness  of  our  actions  are  to  be  tried;  were  it  not  so,  man 
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would  be  law  unto  himself  independent  of  God  the  supreme ; 
which  is  what  our  infidel  schemes,  in  favour  of  reason,  for 
avoiding  the  necessity  of  revelation,  land  in.  No  doubt  here- 
tics and  schismatics  may  be  free  of  scruple,  so  may  idolaters, 
but  this  does  not  alter  the  nature  of  idolatry,  heresy,  or  schism, 
nor  will  it  justify  such  before  God.  If  want  of  scruple  did, 
then  the  Jews  and  first  persecutors,  ivho  thought  they  did  God, 
good  service,  had  claims  to  it ;  as  had  Raviellac  and  Catesby, 
who  had  no  scruple  for  what  they  did.  However  this  may 
be  thought  harsh  and  disobliging,  it  is  charitably  designed  for 
correcting  a  too  common  and  yet  dangerous  mistake.  I  trust 
this  gentleman  is  sincere,  and  will  lay  himself  open  for  having 
his  conscience  rightly  informed  ;  and  if,  after  his  own  impartial 
inquiry,  and  your  laying  before  him  the  unlawfulness  and  danger 
of  the  condition  he  makes,  he  cannot  be  persuaded  out  of  it, 
I  hope  he  will  not  think  his  conscience  a  rule  to  others,  nor  the 
worse  of  them  that  they  do  not  sooth  him  in  what  they  judge 
to  be  an  error,  and  countenance  his  continuing  in  it1." 

This  letter,  dated  March  22d,  1740,  was  written  before 
the  last  severe  persecution  began,  and  is  aimed  at  apostatising 
to  the  established  kirk  ;  but  the  arguments  apply  fully  as  po- 
tentially to  the  independent  chapels,  which  began  to  multiply 
after  the  Black  Act  commenced  to  operate.  Bishop  White 
puts  the  schism  upon  its  right  footing,  and  so  that  no  man  can 
either  mistake  or  plead  ignorance.  The  same  state  of  schism 
remains  at  the  present  day ;  for  it  has  not  been  altered  in  its 
nature,  either  by  length  of  time,  or  by  the  greater  respectabi- 
lity which  the  establishment  has  since  attained.  The  present 
race  have  grown  up  in  the  full  persuasion  that  the  Scottish 
branch  of  the  catholic  church  dissents  from  that  which  they 
have  been  taught  to  think  the  true  church,  and  "  out  of  which, 
they  say,  there  is  no  ordinary  possibility  of  salvation2.''''  But 
their  firm  persuasion  of  this  opinion  does  not  alter  the  fact, 
that  the  Scottish  establishment  is  not  only  not  a  church,  but 
that  it  is  itself  a  dissenter  from  the  whole  catholic  church 
throughout  the  world;  and  therefore  it  is  in  deadly  schism. 
May  what  the  bishop  has  here  written,  however,  redound  to  his 
Master's  glory,  and  to  the  benefit  of  those  who  are  unhappily 
enmeshed  in  heresy  and  schism ! 

1  Episcopal  Magazine,  December,  1835,  vol.  iii.  358-361.     The  original  MS. 
is  in  the  possession  of  the  Right  Rev.  Dr.  Low,  bishop  of  Ross  and  Argyle. 
3  Westminster  Confession  of  Faith,  chap.  xxv.  sect.  2. 
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1762. — On  the  death  of  bishop  White,  Mr.  William  Fal- 
conar, then  bishop  of  Moray,  was  elected  primus  of  the  church 
of  Scotland.  We  are  informed  that  the  clergy  of  the  diocese 
of  Ross  received  no  answer  from  the  late  primus  respecting 
the  election  of  a  bishop,  but  after  his  death  "  bishop  Falconar 
became  primus,  and  then  the  presbyters  got  a  mandate,  and 
soon  elected  Mr.  Robert  Forbes.  There  were  but  three  pres- 
byters in  that  diocese  [of  Ross],  and  when  the  deed  of  election 
was  sent  to  the  primus,  and  the  24th  of  June  was  appointed 
for  the  day  of  consecration,  in  the  town  of  Forfar,  the  primus, 
with  bishops  Alexander  and  Gerard,  consecrated  the  elect.1" 

1  MS.  Memoirs,  p.  CO. 
VOL.  IV.  3  c 
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Under  the  head  of  Caithness  and  Orkney,  in  the  Appendix 
to  Keith's  Catalogue,  bishop  Russell  says — "  This  district 
having  been  long  vacant,  the  presbyters  of  the  two  northern 
dioceses  at  length  made  choice  of  Mr.  Forbes,  minister  in 
Leith,  as  a  fit  person  to  be  their  bishop.  He  was  accordingly 
consecrated  at  Cupar  in  Fife  on  the  24th  of  June,  1762,  by 
bishop  Falconar,  bishop  Alexander,  and  bishop  Gerard.  The 
distance  of  his  charge  seems  not  to  have  prevented  him  from 
fulfilling  the  duties  which  attached  to  it ;  for  upon  consulting 
his  register,  which  is  now  in  my  hands,  I  find  long  lists  of  the 
young  people,  whom  he  had  from  time  to  time  confirmed,  in 
different  parts  of  his  diocese1."  This  seeming  contradiction, 
however,  is  cleared  up  by  Mr.  Skinner,  who  says  that  bishop 
Forbes  was  consecrated  at  Forfar  by  the  before-mentioned 
bishop,  and  "  appointed  bishop  of  Ross  and  Caithness 2." 
The  three  dioceses  of  Ross,  Caithness,  and  Orkney,  contained 
so  few  clergymen  that  they  were  all  united  together  under 
bishop  Forbes. 

1763. — Since  the  accession  of  the  third  George  the  penal 
laws  began  to  be  less  rigorously  enforced;  and,  instead 
of  four  persons,  according  to  law,  as  many  as  the  clergyman's 
house  could  contain  were  admitted.  Many  had  to  remain  on 
the  outside,  either  standing  or  seated  on  benches,  whether  in 
rain  or  snow.  The  door  or  windows  were  left  open,  and  the 
priest  being  placed  near  to  the  open  door  or  window,  was 
heard  and  responded  to  by  those  without,  as  well  as  by  those 
within  the  house.  In  this  way  the  Rev.  Arthur  Petrie 
served  the  cure  at  Micklefolla,  after  the  death  of  the  worthy 
Mr.  Lunar),  who  was  ejected  from  the  parish  church.  This 
was  also  the  usual  manner  of  all  the  faithful  few  that  still 
adhered  to  the  church;  and  a  humorous  anecdote  is  related 
by  the  late  bishop  Skinner,  in  his  Life  of  his  Father: — "After 
the  destruction  of  his  chapel,"  he  says,  "  the  people  assembled 
for  worship  in  his  dwelling-house,  where  no  more  than  four 
persons,  besides  the  family,  could  be  legally  present.  His 
temporary  desk  being  placed  in  an  open  passage,  and  imme- 
diately in  front  of  the  entry  (that  more  might  hear  than  met 
the  preacher's  eye),  &hen  had  one  day  unfortunately  found  her 
way  into  one  of  the  apartments,  and  cackled  '  as  she  went, 
for  want  of  thought.'  The  people  taking  measures  to  rid 
themselves  of  the  noisy  intruder,  the  persecuted  fowl  took 


1  Keith's  Appen.  550.— MS.  Memoirs,  p.  60. 

3  Ecclesias.  Hist.  ii.  683. — List  for  Bishop  Seabury,  39. — Prim.  Truth  and 
Order,  Appen.  523. — Perceval's  Apology,  255. 
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flight,  and  darting  through  the  passage,  just  as  tne  parson  had 
given  out  his  text,  dissipated  in  her  flight  the  unstitched  pages 
on  which  were  carefully  recorded  'each  thought  that  breathed, 
and  word  that  burned,'  and  gave  them  to  the  merciless  winds. 
At  once  high  '  poised  in  air,'  all  attempts  to  restore  to  the 
bewildered  preacher  the  well-penned  effusions  of  his  theolo- 
gical skill  were  vain.  '  Their  place  could  no  where  be  found'! 
'Tis  rash  without  maturest  thought  to  vow,  and  yet  the  vow 
which,  in  a  luckless  hour,  a  calamity  so  dire  impelled  Mr. 
Skinner  rashly  to  make,  he,  to  his  dying  hour,  deferred  not  to 
pay;  by  which  means,  to  the  unavailing  regret  of  all  his  friends 
— '  tot  congestos,  noctesque,  diesque  labores,  hauserit  una 
e^s1'" 

At  this  time  the  scarcity  of  labourers  in  the  Lord's  vine- 
yard was  very  great.  Poverty  and  persecution  deterred  many 
even  of  those  who  had  been  previously  preparing  for  holy 
orders;  yet  there  were  not  wanting  young  men  of  great  zeal 
and  moral  courage,  who  ventured  to  serve  the  Lord  in  this 
time  of  rebuke  and  blasphemy.  Amongst  these  was  Mr.  John 
Skinner,  the  son  of  the  worthy  minister  of  Longside.  Such, 
says  his  biographer,  "  was  the  want  of  labourers  in  the  humble 
vineyard  of  the  Scotch  episcopal  church,  that  although  but 
recently  entered  into  his  twentieth  year,  Mr  John  Skinner 
was,  by  his  over  zealous  father,  urgently  required  ....  to 
quit  his  comfortable  situation  in  the  family  of  Sir  Hugh 
Patterson,  of  Bannockburn,  near  Stirling,  and  repair  to  Aber- 
deen, for  admission  into  holy  orders."  Mr.  Skinner  was  or- 
dained at  Aberdeen,  by  bishop  Gerard,  some  time  in  July,  and 
was  settled  in  the  village  of  Ellon,  with  the  charge  of  another 
congregation,  about  eight  miles  distant,  at  Ludquharn.  "  In 
this  extended  charge  young  Mr.  Skinner  laboured  most  assi- 
duously and  usefully  for  the  space  of  eleven  years,  having,  for 
the  first  two  or  three  years  of  his  incumbency,  to  officiate 
during  the  summer  season  twice  every  Sunday,  and  to  travel 
no  less  a  distance  than  fifteen  or  sixteen  miles  to  and  from  the 
different  chapels  where  his  people  assembled  ;  the  emolu- 
ments of  the  charge,  from  written  documents  under  his  own 
hand,  varying  from  £25  to  ,£30  per  annum2." 

About  this  time  the  bishops  had  begun  to  consider  of 
the  propriety  of  deliberately  reviewing  the  communion  office, 
and  some  allusion  is  made  to  this  determination  in  a  private 

1  Life,   prefixed  to  Theological  Works,  i   ccvL 

2  Memoirs  of  Bishop  Skinner;  prefixed  to  Annals  of  Scottish  Episcopacy, 
from  the  year  1788  to  che  year  181G  inclusive.  By  the  Rev.  John  Skinner,  A.M. 
Forfar.     8vo.  1818. 
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letter  from  the  Rev.  George  Innes  to  bishop  Alexander, 
dated  the  23d  of  February  this  year,  in  which  he  says, — 
"  Bishop  Gerard  bids  me  tell  you,  that  with  regard  to  what 
bishop  Falconar  proposes  about  altering  or  amending  the 
communion  office,  he  is  not  fond  of  any  further  alterations, 
as  we  have  every  thing  essential,  and  our  enemies  are  so  apt 
to  make  a  bad  use  of  any  thing  of  this  kind1. 

1764. — After  the  violent  excitement  had  subsided  under 
which  the  kirk  had  accomplished  the  Revolution,  she  fell, 
as  she  has  always  done  under  similar  circumstances,  from  her 
glory  into  the  opposite  extreme  of  lukewarmness,  and  what 
they  call  moderatism.  Her  latest  historian  says — "  Several 
very  glaring  cases  of  intrusion  occurred;  such  as  that  of  Kil- 
marnock, in  1764,  and  that  of  Shotts,  in  1765,  where  the 
presbytery  had  rejected  Mr.  Wells,  on  his  trials,  as  being,  if 
not  ivholly  deficient,  yet  so  low  and  mean  in  the  knowledge  of 
divinity,  that  he  did  not  come  up  to  the  character  of  a  minis- 
ter of  the  gospel.  Yet  the  Assembly  reversed  this  judgment, 
and  ordered  him  to  be  ordained ;  and  when  the  opposition  of 
the  people  was  so  great  that  it  could  not  be  accomplished  in 
the  parish,  he  was  ordained  in  the  sessions-house  [vestry- 
room]  at  Hamilton.  Many  cases  occurred,  also,  of  such  atro- 
cious immorality,  that  it  is  not  fitting  to  stain  these  pages 
with  their  recital;  and  yet  all  these  cases  were  defended,  and 
the  delinquents  screened  by  the  moderates,  till,  in  some  of 
them,  the  strong  indignation  of  insulted  public  decency  com- 
pelled the  sentence  of  deposition  to  be  passed.  ...  It  may 
seem  a  very  pertinent  question  to  ask,  how  such  criminal  con- 
duct could  be  permitted  to  pass  unpunished,  much  more  how 
it  could  be  sheltered  by  church  courts  under  the  management 
of  Principal  Robertson,  a  high-minded  honourable  man, 
whose  own  moral  character  was  altogether  unimpeachable. 
Simply  because  his  views  of  church  government  was  directly 
anti-scriptural,  founded  upon  a  worldly  principle,  and  per- 
vaded throughout  by  worldly  principles.  In  his  mind  the 
idea  of  an  established  church  was  exceedingly  simple,  and 
exceedingly  false.  He  regarded  it  as  merely  a  subordinate 
court,  created  by  the  state,  and  possessed  of  no  authority  but 
what  was  derived  from  human  laws2."  Although  this  account 
is  strongly  tinctured  with  the  political  venom  of  free-kirkisrn, 
yet  there  is  no  doubt  that  much  that  he  says  is  but  too  true. 

"  In  this  favourable  appearance  of  returning  serenity,  it 
was  thought  proper  to  revise  our  communion  office,  and  bring 

1  Cheyne's  Vindication.  :   Hetherington's  History,  p.  220. 
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it,  now  that  there  was  no  contention  or  difference  about  it,  to 
as  exact  a  conformity  with  the  ancient  standards  of  eucharistic 
service  as  it  could  bear.  This  revisal  was  undertaken  in  1765 
[1764]  by  two  of  our  bishops  who  were  well  versed  in  these 
matters;  and,  by  some  few  alterations  of  expression,  and  a 
judicious  arrangement  of  the  several  parts,  especially  by  re- 
storing the  Invocation  to  its  original  position  after  the  Obla- 
tion, instead  of  standing  as  it  had  done  before  the  words  of 
institution,  have  put  the  whole  of  that  solemn  office  into  such 
a  form  as  will  be  acknowledged  by  every  one  who  is  in  the 
least  conversant  in  antiquity  to  be  the  most  agreeable  to  the 
nature  and  design  of  that  divine  institution  itself,  and  at  the 
same  time  best  adapted  both  to  fence  against  the  novel  doc- 
trine of  transubstantiation,  and  to  silence  any  idle  clamours 
which  ignorance  or  prejudice  had  raised,  or  might  raise,  about 
our  inclining  to  popery1."  It  was  not  a  new  communion 
office  that  was  now  compiled  for  the  first  time,  but  a  revision 
of  the  old  office,  that  had  been  in  use  in  the  church  almost 
from  the  time  that  the  Liturgy  came  into  general  use,  imme- 
diately after  the  Revolution.  The  office  thus  subjected  to 
revision  was  neither  the  English  one  nor  that  compiled  for 
the  church  of  Scotland  in  1637;  but  "another  office  still 
nearer  in  form  to  the  present,  which  seems  to  have  been  its 
immediate  basis.  In  1755  there  appeared  '  the  communion 
office  for  the  use  of  the  church  of  Scotland,  as  far  as  con- 
cerneth  the  ministration  of  that  holy  sacrament.  Authorised 
by  king  Charles  I.  Anno  1636.'  In  arrangement  this  office 
corresponds  precisely  with  the  present,  except  that  the  offer- 
tory precedes  the  exhortation — '  Dearly  beloved  in  the  Lord, 
&c.'  And  in  practice  it  was  intended  that  even  that  varia- 
tion should  be  rectified,  for  on  the  reverse  of  the  title  page  is 
this  '  Direction' — '  Begin  the  office  with  the  exhortation; 
then  read  the  sentences,  which  ought  not  to  have  been  printed 
before,  but  after  the  exhortation.  .  .  .  The  words  therein 
inclosed  in  crotchets,  thus  [*]  2,  are  to  be  read  by  the  presbyter 
after  presenting  the  elements  and  offertory  on  the  altar.'  The 
different  parts  follow  each  other  in  precisely  the  same  order 
as  in  the  revised  office  of  1764.     The  prayer  of  consecration 

1  Skinner's  Ecclesiastical  History,  ii.  682. 

2  These  are  the  words  which  the  Rubric  of  the  present  Office  directs  the  pres- 
byter to  say,  when  he  presents  the  alms  upon  the  holy  table — "  Blessed  be  thou, 
(j  Lord  God,  for  ever  and  ever  :  Thine,  O  Lord,  is  the  greatness,  and  the  glory, 
and  the  victory,  and  the  majesty :  for  all  that  is  in  heaven  and  in  the  earth  is 
thine  :  Tliir.e  is  the  kingdom,  O  Lord,  and.  thou  art  exalted  as  head  above  all; 
both  riches  and  honour  come  of  Thee,  and  of  thine  own  do  we  give  unto  Thee. 
— Amen. 
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has  the  words  of  Institution,  the  Oblation,  and  Invocation,  in 
exactly  the  same  sequence  with  the  words  of  Oblation, '  which 
we  now  offer  unto  Thee,'  in  capitals;  only  the  Invocation  has 
the  Roman  form — •'  may  be  to  us,'  instead  of  the  Oriental,  '  may 
become,'  with  the  addition  of  the  words,  '  so  that  we,  l'eceiving 
them  according  to  thy  Son,  Our  Saviour  Jesus  Christ's  holy 
institution,  in  remembrance  of  His  death  and  passion,  may 
be  partakers  of  the  same,  His  most  precious  body  and  blood.' 
Then  follows  the  Bidding — '  Let  us  pray  for  the  whole  state 
of  Christ's  church;'  with  the  rest  of  the  solemn  service  in 
due  order  as  we  have  it  now ;  scarcely  even  a  verbal  discre- 
pancy occurs.  This  certainly  is  an  anticipation  of  the  office 
of  1764,  carrying  the  origin  of  it  nine  years  further  back. 
The  present  office  is  simply  a  revision,  and  that  a  very  slight 
one,  of  this  of  1755.  The  alterations  are  so  very  minute  and 
unimportant,  that  the  revisers  may  be  said  to  have  done  little 
more  than  issue  a  new  and  corrected  edition  of  it.  The  only 
variation  to  which  any  importance  can  be  attached  is  the 
transition  from  the  Roman  to  the  Oriental  form  in  the  Invo- 
cation ;  and  that  will  be  of  importance  only  in  the  eyes  of 
those  who  imagine,  contrary  to  experience  and  to  fact,  that 
danger  lurks  in  the  one  form,  which  is  not  in  the  ether.  If 
either  tend  to  transubstantiation,it  ought  to  be  the  Roman  form 
— '  may  be  to  us;'  because  they  have  co-existed.  The  omis- 
sion of  the  words  '  so  that  we  receiving  them,  &c.'  is  evidently 
upon  the  principle  of  attempting  no  explanation  of  the  mys- 
tery— a  principle  upon  which  the  whole  office  is  constructed; 
following  herein  the  example  of  the  Catholic  church,  which 
has  been  content  to  take  the  sacred  words  of  Christ  on  faith, 
believing  that  they  contain  a  greater  truth  than  the  human 
understanding  can  receive,  or  human  language  express.  The 
Romanist,  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  Zuinglian,  or  ultra-pro- 
testant,  on  the  other,  shrink  from  receiving  them  on  faith; 
each  offers  his  explanation,  and  both  are  equally  unau- 
thorised1." 

The  Scottish  communion  office  has  therefore  been  used 
in  that  church  upwards  of  one  hundred  and  twenty  years. 
All  that  was  done  in  the  revisal  of  it  at  this  time,  "  was  to 
alter  the  arrangement  of  the  '  prayer  of  consecration,'  and 
introduce  some  slight  changes  of  expression,  which  do  not  in 
the  least  affect  the  doctrine  one  way  or  the  other.  The  only 
variation  of  importance  is  that  specified  by  Skinner,  in  the 
passage  quoted  from  his  history — '  restoring  the  Invocation  to 

1   Cheyne's  Vindication,  22-24. 
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its  original  position,  after  the  Oblation,  instead  of  standing  as 
it  had  done,  before  the  words  of  Institution;'  for  this  is  really 
the  only  change  of  arrangement  made  in  1764;  and  it  is 
doubtless  an  important  one,  as  practically  exhibiting  the  doc- 
trine of  the  eucharistic  sacrifice  in  its  fulness  and  distinct- 
ness, which  the  previous  arrangement  did  not  consistently 
represent1." 

After  citing  the  words  of  bishop  Jeremy  Taylor2,  Mr. 
Cheyne  continues: — "  And  this  offering  the  memorial  of  Our 
Lord's  passion,  implies,  that  the  elements  are  first  made  the 
symbols  of  His  body  and  blood,  which  is  done  by  the  solemn 
recital  of  the  words  of  Institution.  Whence  in  the  Lilurgy 
these  words  come  first  in  order;  then  the  Oblation,  or  offering 
the  '  holy  gifts,'  or  symbols,  by  word  and  act;  and  afterwards 
the  Invocation  of  the  descent  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  to  make  the 
symbols  what  Christ  made  them — '  the  instruments  of  con- 
veying Himself  to  the  spirit  of  the  receiver.'  This  is  the 
rationale  of  the  arrangement  in  the  Scottish  office,  called 
therefore  the  '  natural  order,'  and  to  attain  this  distinctness 
and  consistency  was  the  object  of  the  revision,  if  so  it  may  be 
called,  of  1764.  Let  it  not  be  supposed,  however,  that  the 
arrangement  is  merely  carrying  out  individual  views  of  what  is 
most  expressive  of  the  doctrine.  It  is  founded  upon  autho- 
rity and  example.  Every  liturgy  in  existence  followed  the 
same  order,  with  the  remarkable  exception  of  the  Roman, 
which  had  no  explicit  Invocation  for  the  descent  of  the  Holy 
Spirit.  In  all  other  respects,  amid  considerable  diversities  in 
the  modes  of  expression  and  minor  arrangements,  they  exhi- 
bited in  this  the  most  essential  part  of  the  eucharistic  service 
a  conformity  which  is  quite  wonderful,  and  which  plainly  in- 
dicates the  apostolic  origin  of  the  form  in  which  it  exists. 
The  English  service  was  the  first  in  Christendom  which  broke 
the  unanimity  of  this  Catholic  rite.  In  the  ancient  liturgies 
this  most  solemn  part  of  the  communion  service  proceeded 
with  scarcely  any  exception  in  the  following  order: — 1st.  The 
Eucharistia,  or  thanksgiving;  2d.  The  Commemoration  of 
Our  Lord's  words  and  actions  at  Institution;  3.  The  verbal 
Oblation  of  the  elements  or  symbols;  4th.  Prayer  for  the 
descent  of  the  Holy  Ghost;  5th.  Prayer  for  the  whole  church; 
6th.  The  Lord's  Prayer;  7th.  The  Communion.  In  this  way 
the  Catholic  church  had  in  all  ages  and  nations  offered  up 
the  memorial  of  her  Lord's  passion;  so  that  if  there  be  one 
rite  in  existence  which  may  be  accounted  Catholic,  which  by 

1  Vindication,  30,  31.  -  Works,  iii.  296.     7th  edit.   Heber. 
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its  very  uniformity  and  universality,  bears  upon  it  the  impress 
of  apostolic  tradition,  it  is  this  order  of  the  ministration  of 
the  holy  communion  which  the  church  in  Scotland,  by  the 
faith  and  patience  of  her  bishops,  happily  attained1." 

1705-6. — The  communion  office,  published  under  the  in- 
spection of  bishop  Falconar,  passed  into  general  use,  and  a 
new  edition  of  it  was  published  in  the  year  1765,  brought  out 
under  the  care  of  bishop  Forbes.  "  The  publication  of  two 
editions  in  such  rapid  succession  shews  that  the  revised  office 
must  have  passed  into  immediate  and  general  use,  implying  a 
simultaneous  act  of  authority  on  the  part  of  the  bishops,  at 
least  individually,  which  implies  again  that  the  review  had 
been  a  deliberately  concerted  act2." 

1767-8. — Bishop  Gerard,  of  Aberdeen,  died  in  October. 
He  is  characterised  by  Mr.  Cheyne  as  having  been  a  prelate 
of  "deep  piety  and  manly  sense;"  and  one  of  those  noble 
confessors  for  the  truth  who,  at  this  time,  "  amid  obloquy  and 
persecution,  were  struggling  with  apostolic  poverty,  but  with 
apostolic  faithfulness  to  '  keep  that  good  thing  committed  to 
them;'  their  worldly  circumstances  not  placing  them  above 
the  pressure  of  absolute  want,  while  a  prison  opened  for  them 
if  they  ventured  to  pray  with  more  than  five  [fom'~\  indivi- 
duals at  once3."  In  the  following  year  the  clergy  of  the  dio- 
cese of  Aberdeen  met  in  that  city,  and  elected  Mr.  Robert 
Kilgour,  presbyter  at  Peterhead,  to  be  their  ordinary.  He 
was  consecrated  bishop  of  Aberdeen  at  Cupar  in  Fife,  on  the 
21st  of  September,  1768,  by  bishop  Falconar,  primus,  assisted 
by  bishops  Raitt  and  Alexander4. 

1769 — 1773. — From  this  period  there  is  an  entire  dearth 
of  intelligence  of  every  sort  during  the  primacy  of  bishop  Fal- 
conar. It  is  to  be  recollected  that  bishops,  clergy,  and  laity, 
were  remorselessly  proscribed,  and  the  act  of  parliament  was 
still  in  force  that  prohibited  their  congregational  meetings  en- 
tirely, and  that  only  four  persons  could  be  legally  present  at 
divine  service  at  one  time,  and  that  too  only  in  the  clergyman's 
own  dwelling-house.  To  the  honour  of  George  the  Third's 
memory,  the  provisions  of  this  act  were  not  very  frequently 
enforced  after  his  accession  ;  yet  the  clergy  were  at  the  mercy 
of  every  eves-dropper  that  chose  to  prefer  an  information 
against  them  for  any  infringement  of  the  statute.  Then  they 
were  liable  to  fines  that  they  could  not  pay, or  to  imprisonment; 


•  Vindication,  31,  32.  2  Ibid.  42.  3  Ibid.  18,  19, 

4  Primitive  Truth,  &c.  App.  523.— List,  &c.  39.— Skinner,  ii.  683.— Perce- 
val's KpOlogy,  255. 
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or  to  banishment  for  life  to  the  plantations,  with  the  penalty  of 
death,  should  they  venture  to  return.  Thus  the  vineyard  of  the 
Lord  was  laid  desolate  ;  her  hedge  was  broken  down,  and 
they  that  passed  by  plucked  off'  her  grapes.  The  wild  boar 
out  of  the  wood  rooted  it  up,  and  the  wild  beasts  of  the  field 
devoured  it.  To  the  eye  of  man  there  was  no  appearance  of 
the  Lord  of  Hosts  turning  again,  and  looking  down  in  mercy 
from  heaven  to  behold  and  visit  this  vine  and  the  place  of  the 
vineyard  that  His  right  hand  had  planted.  Nevertheless,  He 
yet  preserved  a  faithful  witness,  "  a  remnant"  that  still  "  kept 
the  faith  ;"  and  even  that  schism,  which  was  a  grievous  sin  in 
the  participators,  was  turned  in  the  end  to  His  glory,  for  it 
preserved  the  laity  in  nominal  connection  with  the  church,  so 
as  to  bring  them  eventually  within  its  sacred  enclosures. 

About  this  time,  Dr.  Trail,  bishop  of  Down  and  Connor, 
who  was  then  on  a  pleasure  tour  through  Scotland,  so  far  for- 
got the  unity  of  the  church  and  his  duty  to  her,  as  schismati- 
cally  to  ordain  Mr.  "William  Laing  in  Peterhead,  in  the  very 
town  where  bishop  Kilgour,  the  bishop  of  the  diocese,  had  his 
residence  and  pastoral  charge.  Mr.  Laing  was  ordained  for 
the  independent,  or,  as  it  was  called,  the  English  chapel  in  that 
place.  The  greater  number  of  the  episcopalians  deserted  the 
church  on  account  of  the  civil  disabilities  to  which  they  were 
subjected,  and  joined  those  independent  and  isolated  congre- 
gations that  had  no  mutual  communion  or  corporate  govern- 
ment. In  the  same  year  the  bishop  of  Down  and  Connor  ad- 
mitted Mr.  Charles  Cordiner  to  the  order  of  priesthood,  as  he 
passed  through  the  town  of  Arbroath.  Mr.  Cordiner  had  been 
ordained  deacon  the  preceding  year  by  Dr.  Newton,  bishop 
of  Bristol1.  Dr.  Trail  seems  to  have  been  a  most  unworthy 
successor  to  Jeremy  Taylor.  In  these  ordinations  he  broke 
the  canons  of  the  Council  of  Antioch  in  the  year  341,  one  of 
which  ordains,  "  Let  not  a  bishop  go  into  another  city  or  dis- 
trict, not  pertaining  to  him,  to  ordain  any  one,  or  to  appoint 
any  presbyters  or  deacons  to  places  subject  to  another  bishop, 
unless  with  the  consent  of  the  proper  bishop  of  the  district. 
If  any  one  dare  to  do  otherwise,  let  the  ordination  be  invalid, 
and  himself  punished  by  the  synod2."  And  another  ordains, 
"  Let  no  bishop  go  from  one  province  to  another,  to  ordain 
men  in  the  churches  to  the  dignity  of  the  liturgy,  though  he 
have  others  with  him,  except  he  be  invited  by  the  letters  of  the 
rretropolitan,  and  the  bishops  that  are  with  him,  and  to  regu- 

1  Skinner's  Annals,  pp.  173  and  242. 

2  Ferceval's  Roman  Schism,  canon  xxii.  p.  39. 
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late  ecclesiastical  matters  which  do  not  concern  him,  when 
nobody  calls  him,  all  is  null  that  is  done  by  him ;  and  he 
is  to  suffer  proper  punishment  for  his  irregularity  and  un- 
reasonable enterprise,  as  being  deposed  forthwith  by  the  holy 
synod1." 

For  many  years  the  registers  of  the  General  Assemblies 
present  nothing  besides  the  records  of  the  king's  gracious 
letters  by  his  representatives  the  commissioners,  and  the  As 
sembly's  dutiful  replies.  A  mortal  struggle  was  carried  on 
betwixt  the  enemies  of  patronage  and  the  Assemblies, with  their 
Commissions.  The  Scots  Magazine  contains  many  extraor- 
dinary scenes  that  were  enacted  at  the  induction  of  ministers  ; 
and  the  accounts  of  parishes  remaining  vacant  for  many  years 
during  the  contentions  of  presentees  and  patrons  with  the 
sovereign  people.  One  instance  may  be  mentioned  where 
the  parish  was  seven  years  without  a  minister.  Mr.  Thomson, 
minister  of  Gargunnoch,  was  presented  by  the  patron  to  the 
parish  of  St.  Ninian's,  near  Stirling.  The  parish  had  been 
excited  to  oppose  his  settlement,  and  no  one  could  be  found 
to  sign  the  document  named  a  "  call"  which  is  a  species  of 
fiction  purporting  to  be  a  popular  election,  and  is  a  sort  of 
winking  al  patronage — a  compromise  betwixt  the  divine  right 
of  the  people  to  choose  their  own  ministers,  and  the  devil's  in- 
vention of  patronage.  It  was  absolutely  necessary  that  this 
equivocal  call  should  be  signed  by  somebody,  and,  therefore,  to 
preserve  the  dignity  of  the  kirk,  some  good-natured  episcopa- 
lians signed  it.  As  it  is  a  mere  form,  this  was  held  sufficient 
by  the  Assembly,  to  whom  Mr.  Thomson  had  appealed  from  the 
presbytery  which  refused  to  induct  him.  A  running  fight  was 
kept  up  in  a  circle  from  the  presbytery  to  the  synod,  from  that 
court  to  the  Assembly  and  back  again,  for  seven  years  ;  but  at 
last,  in  the  year  1773,  the  Assembly  signed  a  peremptory 
order,  or"  act  of  transportability  ,"  to  the  presbytery  of  Stirling 
to  proceed  without  delay  to  the  induction  of  Mr.  Thomson, 
and  for  every  member  of  the  presbytery  to  be  present.  The  in- 
duction could  now  no  longer  be  evaded,  therefore  the  presbytery 
assembled  at  the  parish  church  of  St.  Ninian's,  and,  as  usual, 
it  is  the  duty  of  the  youngest  minister  to  officiate.  After  the  ser- 
mon that  precedes  the  act  of  settlement,  instead  of  asking  the 
routine  of  questions  usual  on  these  occasions,  in  conformity 
with  their  formula,  Mr.  Findlay,  of  Dollar,  the  moderator,  ad- 
dressed himself  to  the  presentee  as  follows  : — "  We  are  met 

1  Antiocbian,  can.  xiii.  cited  by  Rev.  F.  A.  Glover  in  bis  Figmeniurn  papale 
page  77. 
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here  this  day  to  admit  you  minister  of  St.  Ninian's.  There 
has  been  a  formidable  opposition  made  against  you  by  six  hun- 
dred heads  of  families,  sixty  heritors,  and  all  the  elders  of  the 
parish  except  one.  This  opposition  has  continued  seven  years 
by  your  own  obstinacy  ;  and  if  you  should  this  day  be  ad- 
mitted, you  can  have  no  pastoral  relation  to  the  souls  of  this 
parish ;  you  will  never  be  regarded  as  the  shepherd  to  go 
before  the  sheep ;  they  know  you  not,  and  they  will  never 
follow  you.  You  will  draw  misery  and  contempt  upon  your- 
self; you  will  be  despised ;  you  will  be  hated ;  you  will  be 
insulted  and  maltreated.  One  of  the  most  eloquent  and 
learned  ministers  of  this  church  told  me  lately  that  he  would 
go  twenty  miles  to  see  you  deposed  ;  and  I  do  assure  you  that 
I  and  twenty  thousand  more  friends  to  our  church  would  do 
the  same.  What  happiness  can  you  propose  to  yourself  in 
this  mad,  this  desperate  attempt  of  yours,  without  the  concur- 
rence of  the  people,  and  without  the  least  prospect  of  useful- 
ness in  this  parish  ?  Your  admission  into  it  can  only  be 
regarded  as  a  sinecure,  and  you  yourself  as  the  stipend-lifter  of 
St.  Ninians,  for  you  can  have  no  further  relation  to  this 
parish.  Now,  sir,  I  conjure  you,  by  the  mercies  of  God,  give 
up  this  presentation  ;  I  conjure  you,  for  the  sake  of  the  great 
number  of  souls  of  St.  Ninians,  who  are  like  sheep  going 
astray  without  a  shepherd  to  lead  them,  and  who  will 
never  submit  to  you,  give  it  up;  I  conjure  you  by  that  peace 
of  mind  which  you  would  wish  in  a  dying  hour,  and  that 
awful  and  impartial  account  which  in  a  little  you  must  give  to 
God,  of  your  own  soul  and  the  souls  of  this  parish,  at  the 
tribunal  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  give  it  up."  A  momentary 
silence  ensued  after  this  speech,  which  shewed  more  of  the 
malevolence  of  party  spirit  than  of  obedience  to  the  will  of  a 
court  which  they  affect  to  call  their  superiors.  The  presentee, 
thus  baited  in  the  midst  of  his  whole  assembled  parishioners, 
to  whom  such  infamous  advice  had  been  indirectly  conveyed, 
took  courage,  and  said — "  I  forgive  you,  sir,  for  what  you  have 
now  said,  and  may  God  forgive  you.  Proceed  to  obey  your 
superiors."  This  calm  and  temperate  reply  disconcerted  the 
moderator,  and  he  omitted  all  the  forms  and  ceremonies  usual 
at  the  inducting  of  a  minister  who  has  been  already  ordained. 
After  a  short  pause,  he  said — "  I,  as  moderator  of  the  presby- 
tery of  Stirling,  admit  you,  Mr.  David  Thomson,  to  be  minister 
of  the  pai'ish  of  St.  Ninians,  in  the  true  sense  and  spirit  of  the 
late  sentence  of  the  General  Assembly,  and  you  are  hereby 
admitted  accordingly  1."  With  such  scenes  as  the  above,  and 
1  Scots  Magazine,  xxxv.  pp.  614,  615. 
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such  advice  thus  given  to  the  people,  on  such  a  solemn  occa- 
sion, it  cannot  be  surprising  to  find  them  preached  into  the 
anti-patronage  ferment  that  produced  the  free  kirk  rebellion 
and  secession  in  1843. 

Heresy  is  never  stationary,  but  is  ever  proceeding  from 
one  false  step  to  another.  The  seceders  reaped  an  abundant 
harvest  from  the  disputes  about  patronage,  and  of  course  they 
made  it  their  business  to  foment  the  vulgar  antipathy  to  the  ex- 
ercise of  patronage  in  the  minds  of  the  people.  It  is  one  of 
the  peculiarities  of  the  calvinistic  system  to  restrict  the  mercy 
of  God  in  redemption  to  a  chosen  few  ;  hence  the  presbyterians 
have  ever  anathematised  the  doctrine  of  "  universal  redemp- 
tion," upon  the  antiscriptural  dogma  that  those  only  are  re- 
deemed by  Christ  who  have  been  predestinated  to  be  saved ! 
Whereas  redemption  is  universal,  but  salvation  is  conditional, 
depending  on  our  obedience — "if  ye  will  enter  into  life, keep  the 
commandments."  The  seceders,  according  to  their  views  of 
the  divine  economy,  published  "  an  act  and  testimony x"  against 
the  doctrine  of  universal  redemption,  and  cautioned  their  elect 
against  the  charitable  hope  that  those  who  were  predestinated 
to  condemnation  could  by  any  possibility  be  saved  ;  nay,  the 
Confession  of  Faith  asserts  that  God  himself  cannot  alter  their 
destiny,  for  they  "  are  particularly  and  unchangeably  designed ; 
and  their  number  is  so  certain  and  definite,  that  it  cannot  be 
either  increased  or  diminished2." 

1774. — Notwithstanding  the  heavy  affliction  with  which 
the  church  of  Christ  was  visited,  Mr.  Skinner  says  "  the 
main  point  of  ecclesiastic  constitution  was  watchfully  looked 
to,  and  the  episcopal  order  kept  up  as  occasion  served  or  neces- 
sity required.  The  decrease  of  clergy  in  some  of  the  old  dis- 
tricts, and  some  other  disagreeable  circumstances  which  now 
and  then  occurred,  created  vacancies  in  those  places  where 
either  a  bishop  was  not  sought  or  could  not  for  some  time  be 
had ;  and  such  vacancies,  when  happening,  were  supplied 
with  episcopal  officers  as  they  were  applied  for,  according  to 
the  provision  made  before  hand,  for  any  emergency  of  that 
kind,  by  the  7th  of  the  canons  enacted  in  1743,  which  were 
now  received  as  the  standing  code  of  church  discipline  suited 
to  our  particular  situation.  But  where  no  incidental  hindrance 
or  canonical  objection  intervened,  every  vacant  district  was 
provided  with  an  ordinary  as  speedily  and  regularly  as  the 
circumstances  of  the  case  would  admit3."     The  disagreeable 

1  Testimony  of  the  Original  Seceders.  p.  61. 

Westminster  Confession  of  Faith,  cap.  iii.  S.  iv.         3  Eccl.  Bist.  ii.  682. 
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circumstances  above  alluded  to  were  probably  the  intrusion  of 
the  Independent  episcopal  clergy,  who  stole  into  almost  every 
town  or  populous  place  where  the  members  of  the  church 
were  numerous  or  influential,  and  by  this  means  robbed  the 
church  of  almost  all  the  better  classes  and  many  of  the  infe- 
rior orders,  through  the  safety  which  their  English  ordina- 
tion procured  to  them  in  the  public  worship. 

The  bishoprick  of  Dunblane  had  remained  vacant  from 
the  resignation  of  bishop  White  ;  for  although  Mr.  Thomas 
Oglevie  had  been  elected  in  1744,  by  the  clergy  of  that  dio- 
cese, yet  the  bishops  refused  to  consecrate  him.  Bishop 
Falconar  sent  this  year  a  mandate  to  the  clergy  of  that  diocese 
to  elect  a  bishop,  and  their  choice  fell  on  one  of  their  own 
number,  Mr.  Charles  Rose,  who  was  incumbent  of  a  chapel 
at  Down,  a  village  in  the  parish  of  Kilmadock  and  county  of 
Perth.  Mr.  Rose  was  consecrated  at  Forfar,  on  St.  Bartholo- 
mew's day,  the  24th  of  August,  by  bishop  Falconar  the  pri- 
mus, assisted  by  bishops  Raitt  and  Forbes,  to  the  bishoprick 
of  Dunblane l. 

1776. — The  voice  of  controversy,  and  the  jarring  of  par 
ties,  were  completely  subdued,  if  not  altogether  crushed,  by 
the  pressure  of  the  penal  laws  that  were  intended  to  extirpate 
the  last  lingering  remains  of  the  house  of  God.  The  Edin- 
burgh clergy,  who  had  hitherto  been  so  factious  and  discon- 
tented, were  now  so  far  humbled  by  affliction  as  to  solicit  the 
primate,  who  lived  in  that  city,  for  a  mandate  to  elect  an  or- 
dinary. They  elected  the  primus  himself,  then  bishop  of 
Moray,  who  accepted  the  offer,  and  immediately  took  the  over- 
sight of  that  bishoprick.  He  then  issued  a  mandate  to  his  former 
diocese  of  Moray,  to  elect  his  intimate  friend,  Mr.Arthur  Petrie, 
incumbent  of  the  congi'egation  of  Micklefolla,  in  the  diocese 
of  Aberdeen,  to  be  his  coadjutor.  Mr.  Petrie  was  consecrated 
at  Dundee,  on  the  27th  of  June,  by  bishop  Falconar,  the  pri- 
mus, assisted  by  bishops  Raitt,  Kilgour,  and  Rose2. 

Bishop  Alexander,  of  Dunkeld,  died  this  year,  at  Alloa, 
where  he  resided.  "  His  reputation  still  lives  in  the  church ; 
and  he  continues  to  be  spoken  of  by  those  who  knew  him  as 
a  person  of  apostolical  simplicity,  piety,  and  benevolence. 
The  small  chapel  which  is  yet  [1824]  to  be  seen  at  Alloa  [it 
is  now  no  more  to  be  seen,  a  new  one  has  been  built] ,  was  be- 
queathed by  him  to  his  successors  in  that  town,  as  a  proof  at 
once  of  his  frugality  and  of  his  good  wishes.     He  was  twenty- 

1  Skinner,  ii.  683.— Prim.   Truth  and   Order,  App.    523.— List,  &c.  39.— 
Keith,  548. — Perceval,  255.  2  Ui  siipra. 
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three  years  bishop  of  Dunkeld,  and  at  length,  in  the  year 
1776,  he  died,  as  he  had  lived,  in  the  faith  and  fear  of  God, 
and  in  peace  with  all  mankind1."  In  speaking  of  this  good 
man,  bishop  Walker  recommends  from  his  example,  in  an 
anecdote  already  given,  the  duty  and  benefit  of  catechising, 
as  the  best  species  of  preaching  or  teaching  the  young:  — 
"  What  I  myself  attempted,"  says  bishop  Walker,  "  and 
what  I  attained  when  I  was  minister  of  St.  Peter's  chapel  in 
Edinburgh,  I  feel  with  sufficient  force  was  every  way  imper- 
fect;  but  I  did  catechise  to  a  greater  extent  than  had  been 
usual  for  some  time  before,  and  I  have  had  the  most  satisfac- 
tory proofs  in  occasional  examples  of  the  effect.  Sometimes 
these  proofs  have  been  furnished  by  persons  yet  alive,  and 
sometimes  they  have  reached  me  in  messages  from  the  bed  of 
death  in  distant  lands.  It  is  the  minister's  bounden  duty  to 
sow  the  seed,  though  he  may  never  see  the  fruit;  and  if  he 
do  indeed  sow  and  assiduously  cultivate  the  sound  seed,  as  in 
our  formularies  he  is  directed,  whether  he  see  it  or  not,  it  will, 
by  God's  blessing,  bring  forth  fruit  to  eternal  life.  Other 
duties  of  the  pastoral  office  may  lead  to  more  popularity,  but 
an  efficient  system  of  catechetical  instruction  will  much  more 
certainly  lead  to  the  practical  influence  of  sound  religion  than 
any  other  public  duty  which  the  minister  is  required  to  per- 
form, because,  in  effect,  it  tends  to  render  all  the  other  duties 
influential  by  the  light  of  truth,  which  it  is  its  especial  object 
to  impart,  and  by  the  practice  of  piety,  which  it  is  no  less 
the  special  object  of  a  full  system  of  catechising  to  enforce, 
inferring,  of  necessity,  that  divine  aid,  without  which  nothing 
is  of  any  value2." 

In  the  beginning  of  this  year,  the  royal  exile,  James 
Francis  Edward,  died  at  Rome,  in  the  eighty-eighth  year  of 
his  age;  the  last  six  of  which  he  was  confined  to  his  cham- 
ber by  ill  health.  He  is  commonly  known  in  history  by  the 
titles  of  the  Pretender  and  the  Chevalier  St.  George.  The 
former  title  was  given  him  as  a  sort  of  compromise  betwixt 
his  friends  and  his  political  opponents.  The  former  ac- 
quiesced in  the  title  because  they  considered  his  pretensions 
good  to  the  crown,  of  which  he  was  born  the  undoubted  heir, 
without  any  competitor,  and  whilst  his  father  was  in  full  and 
undisputed  possession  of  it. 

1777. — Bishop  Petrie  was  consecrated  as  coadjutor  to  the 
primus  in  the  bishoprick  of  Moray ;  but  tha  latter  resigned 

1  Keith's  Catalogue,  App.  539,  540. 

2  Note  E.  to  Charge  to  the  Dioceses  of  Edinburgh  and  Glasgow,  1833,  p.  47. 
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that  see  this  year  in  his  favour,  and  he  became  the  sole  bishop 
of  Moray.  Bishop  Forbes  died  this  year,  at  Leith,  where  he 
usually  resided.  Upon  this  event  there  was  not  any  new  con- 
secration, but  the  oversight  of  the  dioceses  of  Ross,  Caith- 
ness, and  Orkney,  was  committed  to  the  spiritual  care  of 
bishop  Petrie.  This  year  also  bishop  Raitt,  of  Brechin,  died 
at  Dundee,  on  the  13th  of  January1.  By  the  death  of  the 
rev.  William  Smith,  one  of  the  episcopal  clergy  of  Aberdeen, 
Mr.  John  Skinner  was  removed  from  the  village  of  Ellon  to 
that  city.  At  this  period  the  congregation  to  which  he  was 
appointed  amounted  to  about  300,  and  it  met  in  the  upper 
room  of  a  dwelling-house.  In  the  course  of  a  year  it  increased 
so  much  that  additional  accommodation  was  required  ;  but, 
says  his  son  and  biographer,  in  1776,  even  the  idea  of  erect- 
ing an  ostensible  church-like  place  of  worship  dared  not  be 
cherished  by  Scotch  episcopalians.  Hence  was  Mr.  Skinner 
obliged  to  look  out  for  some  retired  situation,  down  a  close  or 
little  alley,  and  there,  at  his  own  individual  expense,  to  erect 
a  large  dwelling-house  ;  the  two  upper  floors  of  which  being 
fitted  up  as  a  chapel,  were  devoted  to  the  accommodation  of 
his  daily  increasing  flock,  and  the  two  under  floors  to  the  re 
sidence  of  his  family2. 

1778. — On  the  death  of  bishop  Raitt,  the  clergy  of  the 
diocese  of  Brechin  elected  Mr.  George  Innes,  who  ministered 
in  the  upper  room  of  a  dwelling-house,  to  a  congregation  in 
Aberdeen.  That  "  spacious"  meeting-house  that  Wodrow 
mentions,  having  been  built  at  Aberdeen  by  contributions 
from  England,  was  probably  pulled  down  by  the  duke  of 
Cumberland's  orders,  when  he  devastated  the  north,  before 
the  action  of  Culloden3.  Mr.  Innes  was  consecrated  at  Alloa, 
in  Clackmananshire,  on  August  the  13th,  by  bishop  Falconar, 
the primuSf  assisted  by  bishops  Rose  of  Dunblane,  and  Petrie 
of  Moray.  He  was  collated,  at  the  same  time,  to  the  spiritual 
superintendence  of  the  bishoprick  of  Brechin4. 

It  might  be  evident  to  the  presbyterians  themselves,  that 
there  must  be  a  defect  in  their  system, — "  something  rotten 
in  the  state  of"  presbytery, — that  makes  its  course  ever  to  run 
in  a  succession  of  corruptions.  Its  own  sons  are  continually 
lamenting  the  corruptions  in  its  doctrines,  and  the  aggravated 
uncleanness  in  its  practice  of  morality.  Under  this  year,  its 
latest  historian  bears  testimony  to  this  singular  failing  in  its 

1  Skinner's  Ecclesiastical  History,  ii.  683. 

2  Memoir   of  Bishop    Skinner,  prefixed   to  Annals    of  Scottish  Episcopacy, 
pp.  16,  17.  3  Ante,  videCh.lxii.  p.  183. 

4  Skinner,  ii.  683.— Keith,  App.  545.— List,  &c.  40.— Perceval,  255. 
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system : — "  The  stream  of  "corruption  rolled  on,"  he  says, 
"  widening  and  deepening  as  it  swept  along,  for  several  succes- 
sive years.  During  that  time,  repeated  instances  occurred  in 
which  accusations  of  heresy  were  quashed  or  explained  away, 
and  charges  of  immorality  mitigated,  smoothed  over,  and  dis- 
missed. Some  cases,  however,  occurred,  too  public  and  enor- 
mous to  be  thus  passed  by.  To  meet  such  painful  cases,  the 
moderate  leaders  resorted  to  a  new  device.  They  entered  into 
a  private  arrangement  with  the  delinquent,  according  to  which 
he  agreed  to  accept  a  pension  out  of  the  stipend,  to  withdraw 
from  the  parish,  and  to  permit  an  assistant  to  be  appointed  to 
discharge  those  duties  which  public  decency  would  no  longer 
suffer  him  to  desecrate.  This  was  called  '  mercy  to  a  weak 
and  erring  brother ;'  what  was  it  to  the  feelings  of  the  dis- 
gusted community  ? — what  to  the  pillaged  assistant  ? — what 
to  the  purity  of  the  church  of  Christ  ?  Many  such  cases 
might  be  mentioned  from  the  earliest  recorded  instance  during 
the  domination  of  Principal  Robertson,  down  till  the  loss  of 
power  by  that  party  from  whose  corrupt  policy  they  originated ; 
but  we  forbear,  under  a  strong  feeling  of  shame  and  regret  that 
such  things  could  be  done  by  men  who  were,  at  least  nomi- 
nally, christian  ministers1." 

1779-1782. — On  account  of  his  advanced  age,  and  many 
infirmities  of  body,  bishop  Falconar  resigned  the  office  of 
primus,  and  the  bishops  immediately  elected  the  bishop  of 
Aberdeen  to  be  his  successor  in  office.  This  fact  I  do  not 
find  mentioned  in  any  of  my  references;  but  I  give  it  on 
the  authority  of  a  private  communication  from  the  present 
bishop  of  St.  Andrews. 

During  these  years  the  kingdom  was  convulsed  by  tu- 
mults occasioned  by  some  relaxation  of  the  penal  laws  against 
the  papists.  These  laws  were  forced  upon  the  parliaments 
of  the  three  kingdoms  in  self-defence  and  for  self-preservation, 
in  order  to  abridge  the  political  power  of  the  church  of  Rome, 
which  has  ever  proved  herself  an  irreconcileable  enemy  to  pure 
religion  and  to  rational  liberty.  The  laws  against  popery, 
enacted  in  the  reigns  of  Elizabeth  and  James  I.  in  England, 
with  the  Test  Act  in  the  reign  of  Charles  II..  extinguished 
the  hopes  of  the  papists  to  acquire  political  power  and  ascen- 
dancy in  the  state  at  that  time.  But  the  relaxation  of  these 
acts  at  different  times,  and  the  political  privileges  that  have 
been  conceded  to  them,  have  been  most  ungratefully  used  only 
as  stepping-stones  to  farther  encroachments  ;   and  the   mad 

1    Hetherington's  History,  p.  222. 
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concessions  of  our  own  times  have  sufficiently  shewn  the  na- 
tional sin  of  bidding  good  speed  to  a  system  of  the  most  un- 
mitigated idolatry  that  ever  disgraced  and  debased  rational 
beings;  and  therefore  it  is  at  enmity  with  God. 

Some  attempts  had  been  made,  at  various  times,  in  the 
General  Assembly,  to  abolish  the  signing  of  the  Westmin- 
ster Confession  of  Faith,  chiefly,  it  would  appear,  by  the 
ministers  who  taught  Socinian  doctrines.  This  was  opposed 
by  the  more  orthodox  leaders  in  the  Assembly,  not,  however, 
so  vigorously  but  that  the  Socinian  party  might  have  even- 
tually triumphed,  had  not  an  unexpected  ally  come  to  their 
assistance.  A  number  of  the  heritors,  who  hold  the  purse- 
strings,  met  and  drew  up  some  resolutions,  in  which  they  de- 
clared that  the  moment  the  kirk  abandoned  the  signing  of  the 
Westminster  Confession  they  would  consider  its  connection 
with  the  state  to  be  at  an  end,  and  loould,  therefore,  pay  no 
more  stipend.  This  was  an  intelligible  argument,  which 
overturned  all  others,  and  therefore  the  project  was  at  that 
time  abandoned,  to  be  reproduced  in  our  own  days.  In  the 
General  Assembly,  as  in  all  republics,  the  whole  power  of  this 
democratic  body  ultimately  resides  in  the  person  of  one  man. 
The  history  of  the  General  Assemblies  shews  a  succession  of 
these  leaders,  as  they  are  called.  The  superior  genius  of 
Car  stairs  guided  all  their  decisions  during  his  lifetime  ;  he 
was  succeeded  by  Principal  Robertson,  the  historian  of 
Charles  V.,  who  in  his  turn  gave  place  to  Principal  Hill,  of 
St.  Mary's  College,  St.  Andrews,  who  began  his  headship  in 
the  year  1781;  and  he  was  succeeded  by  Dr.  John  Inglis,  of 
the  Greyfriars  kirk,  who  was,  perhaps,  one  of  the  greatest  men 
that  the  kirk  has  produced ;  whose  able  "  Vindication  of  Eccle- 
siastical Establishments"  the  late  bishop  Walker  pronounced 
"  calm,  candid,  and  convincing."  The  struggle  for  the  leader- 
ship, which  ended  in  the  "  Disruption,"  commenced  at  his 
death.  Notwithstanding  the  popular  constitution  of  all  the 
presbyterian  courts,  yet  there  must  be  a  last  resort  in  each  of 
them,  as  in  all  other  democratic  bodies  ;  there  must  be  an  ar- 
bitrary, an  absolute,  and  an  unaccountable  power  lodged  some- 
where, and  that  power  is  usually  wielded  by  the  man  of  great- 
est abilities,  who  fights  his  way  to  the  summit  through  in- 
trigue and  the  ambition  of  others,  by  the  force  of  his  talents; 
but  above  all,  by  his  long,  loud,  and  plausible  talking.  Not  so 
in  the  church  and  in  a  monarchical  government.  There  it  is 
the  office  which  is  of  divine  appointment,  let  the  holder  of  it 
be  ever  so  weak  or  wicked,  that  is  the  ultimate  resort,  the 
head  and  chief  respectively  in  their  different  monarchies. 

vol.  iv.  3  E 
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PRIMACY  OP  THE   RIGHT   REV.  ROBERT  KILOOUR. 
BISHOP  OF  ABERDEEN, 

4X0 
PRIMUS     S  C  O  T  1  ;E     EPISCOPU9. 

1782. — Election  of  a  coadjutor. — Bishop   Skinner's   consecration. 1783. — 

No  bishops  in  the  colonies. — Church  in  America. — Efforts  made  for  bishops. 
— State  of  the  American  church. — Political  difficulties  in  conferring  orders. — 

Offer  of  the  Danish  establishment — its  defect. 1784. — Dr.  Seabury  elected. 

— New  difficulties. — The  oath  of  allegiance. — Inquiries  after  the  church  of 
Scotland. — A  correspondence  opened  with  bishop  Kilgour. — Dr.  Seabury's  con- 
secration.  1785. — Dr.  Seabury's  return — meets  his  clergy — their  address — 

and  recognition. — Bishop  Seabury's  reply — his  consecration  noticed  in  Gentle- 
man's Magazine — a  controversy  in  it. — A  letter  from  a  Scottish  clergyman. 

1786. — Archdeacon    Horsley. — Letter   to    bishop    Kilgour   from  bishop 

Lowth. — The  primus  resigns  the  bishoprick  of  Aberdeen. 1787. — A  co- 
adjutor consecrated  for  bishop  Petrie. — Bishop  Petrie's  death. — Bishop  Jolly's 
funeral  sermon — a  notice  of  his  life. — Church  in  Connecticut — in  the  other 
states. — A  representative  body. — Consecration  of  bishops  Provoost  and  White 

— and  of  bishops  Strachan  and  Abernethy  Drummond. 1788. — Death  of 

prince  Charles  Edward — Mr.  Greathead's  interview  with  him — character. — 
Change  of  position  in  the  church — resolution  to  tender  their  allegiance  to 
George  III. — An  episcopal  synod. — Orders  given  for  prayers  for  the  king. — 
Letters  to  the  secretary  of  state  and  his  answer,  and  to  the  archbishops. — Re- 
signation of  the  primacy  by  bishop  Kilgour. — Catholic  church  in  America. — 
Remarks. 

1784. — Bishop  Kilgour,  the  new  primus,  was  "  a  man  of 
uncommon  benignity  of  mien  and  manner,  and  of  the  greatest 
private  worth  ....  but  the  duties  of  the  office,  as  he  ad- 
vanced in  life,  proving  too  great  for  his  naturally  delicate 
frame,  he,  with  the  unanimous  consent  of  his  clergy,  applied 
to  the  episcopal  college  for  a  bishop  coadjutor  to  him  in  his 
extensive  diocese1."  The  other  prelates  cheerfully  agreed  to 
the   primus's  request,  and  the  clergy  of  the  diocese  accord- 

1  Memoirs  of  Bishop  John  Skinner,  p.  19. 
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ingly  elected  the  rev.  Mr.  John  Skinner  to  be  their  ordinary's 
coadjutor.  There  being  no  chapel  or  place  of  worship,  sepa- 
rate from  a  dwelling-place  in  Aberdeen,  at  that  time,  and  there 
being  clanger  of  legal  interruption,  may  have  been  the  induce- 
ment for  bishop  Kilgour  to  hold  the  consecration  of  his 
distinguished  coadjutor  in  the  remote  chapel  of  Luthermuir, 
not  far  from  Laurencekirk,  in  the  diocese  of  Brechin.  This 
chapel,  "  far  in  a  wild,  remote  from  human  view,"  had 
probably  escaped  the  notice  of  the  duke  of  Cumberland's 
army  during  the  reign  of  military  law,  and  had  therefore  not 
been  burnt  or  dilapidated.  Here  bishop  Kilgour,  the  pri- 
mus, assisted  by  bishop  Rose  of  Dunblane,  and  bishop 
Petrie  of  Moray,  consecrated  Mr.  John  Skinner,  presbyter, 
as  his  own  coadjutor  in  the  bishoprick  of  Aberdeen,  on  the  25th 
of  September1. 

1783. — It  has  unhappily  never  been  the  policy  of  Eng- 
land to  send  out  a  full  ecclesiastical  establishment  with  her 
colonies.  This  has  been  a  great  national  sin,  and  it  will  be 
more  tolerable,  in  the  day  of  judgment,  for  France,  Spain, 
and  Portugal,  than  for  her,  for  they  sent  out  a  complete  church 
to  every  colony  which  they  planted.  As  a  sort  of  dignified 
sinecure,  the  bishop  of  London  was  considered  the  diocesan 
of  all  the  American  parochial  churches  ;  but  it  is  evident  that 
his  jurisdiction  would  be  merely  nominal.  Their  only  mode 
of  obtaining  clergymen  was  by  emigration  from  home  of  those 
who  had  difficulty  in  obtaining  promotion  in  England,  or  by 
sending  candidates  for  the  ministry  to  the  mother  country,  at- 
tended with  great  expense,  risk,  and  delay.  The  church  was  also 
presented  to  the  people  in  an  imperfect  form,  and  the  aposto- 
lic rite  of  confirmation  was  unpractised  and  nearly  unknown. 
In  the  reign  of  Charles  II.  measures  were  taken  by  the  Ame- 
rican colonies  to  obtain  an  episcopate;  they  were  revived 
after  the  Revolution,  but  William  of  Orange  "  cared  for  none 
of  these  things  ;"  queen  Anne  made  some  movement  towards 
it,  but  the  Lutheran  house  of  Hanover  were  too  much  en- 
grossed with  German  politics  to  feel  much  interest  in  our 
transatlantic  colonies.  Notwithstanding  the  cold  indifference 
of  the  mother  country,  the  church  continued  to  advance. 
Dr.  Timothy  Cutlar,  rector,  and  Mr.  Samuel  Johnson,  tutor, 
of  Yale  College,  both  congregational  ministers,  became 
convinced  of  the  invalidity  of  their  ministry,  and  proceeded 
to  England,  where  they  were  admitted  into  holy  orders.     On 

1  Skinner's  Ecclesiastical  History,  ii.  683. — List,  &c.  40. — Prim.  Truth,  &c. 
App.  523. — Skinner's  Annals,  19. —  Perceval,  255. 
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their  return,  Dr.  Cullar  was  preferred  to  Christ  Church,  Bos- 
ton, and  Mr.  Johnson  was  settled  in  Connecticut,  as  the  mis- 
sionary from  the  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel 
in  Foreign  Parts.  This  latter  gentleman,  by  his  controversial 
writing's,  succeeded  in  awakening  general  attention  in  Con- 
necticut to  the  question  of  episcopacy  ;  and  about  the  year 
1763,  applications  for  a  bishop  were  renewed. 

Archbishop  Sucker,  with  some  other  bishops,  were  earnest 
and  indefatigable  with  the  administration  for  the  appoint- 
ment of  one  or  more  bishops  for  the  American  colonies  ;  but 
party  spirit  was  running  high,  and  that  plague-spot  upon  the 
church,  the  senseless  fear  of  offending  the  dissenters,  but  which 
will  not  stand  the  scrutiny  of  the  great  and  terrible  day  of 
the  Lord,  made  this  good  work  be  put  off  till  a  more  conve- 
nient season,  which,  like  king  Agnppa's  repentance,  never  ar- 
rived. In  a  letter  to  Horace  Walpole,  archbishop  Seeker 
says, — "  I  believe  there  scarce  is,  or  ever  was,  a  bishop  of  the 
church  of  England,  from  the  Revolution  to  this  day,  that  hath 
not  desired  the  establishment  of  bishops  in  our  colonies 
Archbishop  Tennison,  who  was  surely  no  high  churchman, 
left  by  his  will  £1000  towards  it,  and  many  more,  of  the 
greatest  eminence,  might  be  named,  who  were  and  are  zealous 
for  it."  As  his  last  service  in  a  cause  that  he  had  so  zea- 
lously advocated,  archbishop  Seeker  bequeathed  £1000  to- 
wards the  establishment  of  a  bishop  or  bishops  in  the  King's 
dominions  in  America.  The  rebellion  in  America  set  this  good 
work  aside,  under  the  pretence  of  waiting  till  the  rebellion 
was  subdued.  H  ad  bishops  been  established  in  these  colonies, 
it  is  more  than  probable  that  they  might  have  been  preserved 
in  their  allegiance  to  the  crown  of  Great  Britain.  Immedi- 
ately after  the  separation  of  the  colonies,  and  they  had  assumed 
their  present  designation  of  the  United  States  of  America,  the 
destruction  of  the  church  seemed,  in  all  human  estimation,  to 
be  inevitable.  The  fostering  hand  to  which  the  American 
church  owed,  under  divine  providence,  a  long  continuance  of 
care  and  protection,  was  withdrawn,  and  the  Propagation 
Society  no  longer  rendered  its  accustomed  aid.  Many  of  the 
clergy  were  thus  left  entirely  destitute,  and  some  were  obliged 
to  betake  themselves  to  secular  employments  for  daily  bread. 
Many  of  the  clergy  refused  to  repudiate  their  allegiance  to  their 
sovereign,  and  therefore  quitted  the  States  rather  than  profess 
allegiance  to  the  new  republic.  The  new  American  govern- 
ment adopted  the  system  of  sacrilege  from  the  old  country, 
and  confiscated  the  revenues  and  glebes  of  the  clergy  ;  whilst, 
says  Mr.  Caswall,  "  episcopalians  in  general  became  subject 
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to  unmerited   and   cruel  political  prejudices.     Most  of  their 
churches  were  destitute  of  worshippers;  their  clergy  had  de- 
parted, or  were  left  almost  entirely  without  maintenance;  no 
centre  of  unity  remained,  and  no  ecclesiastical  government 
existed."     With  the  earnest   appeals  of  the   British  govern- 
ment, which  Mr.  Hawkins  has  published,  he  writes,  "  it  can- 
not be  said  that  the  heads  of  the  English  church  were  indif- 
ferent to  the  claims  of  their  American  brethren,  or  backward 
to  maintain  them.     But  political  and  sectarian  feeling  com- 
bined to  thwart  the  plans  of  the  church,  till  the  independence 
of  the  States  had  been  established,  when  the  question  of  epis- 
copacy became,  with  the  republicans,  a  matter  of  secondary 
importance.      The   same  objections  were   no   longer   enter- 
tained to  the  introduction  of  bishops.     The  only  difficulty, 
therefore,  that  remained,  was  for  the  several  conventions  to 
agree  upon  the  time  and  manner  of  seeking  the   episcopate. 
The  middle  and  southern  states  were  for  delay — '  Let  us  first 
gather  together  our   scattered  members.'     The  language  of 
the  east  and  north  was  wiser — '  Let  us  first  have   a  head  to 
see,  and  then  we  shall  be  better  enabled  to  find  our  members.' 
Ultimately,  in   1783,  the  clergy  of  Connecticut  elected  Dr. 
Samuel  Seajbury,  many  3rears  a  missionary  of  the  Society  for 
the    Propagaiion  of  the  Gospel    on  Long  Island,  and  com- 
mended him  to  the  bishops  of  the  English  church  for  conse- 
cration1." 

Notwithstanding  the  difficulties  with  which  the  American 
church  was  beset,  her  members  did  not  despair,  but  called  to 
remembrance  the  promise  of  her  divine  Head,  of  protection 
and  support  against  all  the  efforts  of  the  "  gates  of  hell." 
Soon  after  the  cessation  of  hostilities,  several  gentlemen  em- 
barked for  England,  and  applied  to  Dr.  Lovvth,  then  bishop 
of  London,  for  orders  ;  but  a  difficulty  occurred  in  the  new 
and  independent  position  of  the  United  States.     The  oath  of 
allegiance  required  by  candidates  for  holy  orders  could  not 
consistently  be  taken  by  an  American  citizen.  Dr.  Lovvth  there- 
fore applied  to  parliament  for  an  act  to  enable  him  to  dispense 
with  the  oath  usually  taken  by  British  subjects.     In  the  mean- 
time, the  Danish  establishment  declared  their  willingness  to 
assist  the  American  church,  and  to  admit  candidates  to  the 
ministry  on  condition  of  their  signing  such  of  the  Thirty- 
nine  Articles  of  the  church  of  England  as  are  purely  theo- 


1  Documents  relative  to  the  Erection  and  Endowments  of  additional  Bishop- 
ricks  in  the  Colonies. — Caswall's  History  of  the  American  Episcopal  Church, 
passim. 
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logical.     Happily*  the  American   clergy  declined  this  well- 
meant  and  kind  offer ;  for  it  must  be  said,  with  sorrow,  that 
although  they  have  nominally  the  three  orders  of  the  ministry, 
yet  they  have  not  the  apostolical  succession.     This  was  com- 
municated to  Mr.  Perceval  by  the  late  bishop  of  Edinburgh, 
in  a  letter  dated  September  13,  1833— "The  church  of  Nor- 
way and  Denmark  is  similar  in  all  respects  [to  that  of  Sweden, 
being  Lutheran,  and  of  course  maintaining  consubstantiation], 
though  most  unfortunately  deficient  in  that  most  important 
point,  the  episcopal  succession,  which  was  so  little  known,  that 
Dr.  Seabury,  when  he  failed  to  obtain  consecration  in  England, 
was  actually  in  treaty  with  the  bishop  of  Zeeland.      He  was 
better  directed  to  our  then  almost  unknown  church :  and  this 
direction  was  given  by  Lowth,  then  bishop  of  London ;  and 
I  have  very  lately  heard  that  the  venerable  president  Routh 
was  the  means  of  directing  bishop  Lowth  to  our  bishops1." 
This  is  further  confirmed  by  Dr.  Low,  bishop  of  Ross   and 
Argyle,  who  cites  part  of  a  letter  from  bishop  Luscombe, 
dated  Paris,  July,  1826,  who  says — "  All  doubt  is  therein 
[M'unter's  Hist,  of  the  Reformation  in  Denmark]  removed  by 
a  statement,  that  '  after  the  appearance  of  a  work  by  Biigen- 
hagen,  a  disciple  of  Luther,  the  attention  of  the  nation  was 
directed  towards  the  formation  of  a  church  on  the  principles 
of  protestantism.     The  king,  in  the  place  of  bishops,   arch- 
deacons, and  deans,  nominated  superintendents,  and  for  the 
purpose  of  their  consecration   they  applied  to  Biigenhagen, 
who  was  himself  a  superintendent  at  Wirtemberg.     On  the 
12th  of  August,  1537,  Biigenhagen  crowned  the  king  and 
queen ;  and  on  the  2d  of  September  the  same  year,  he  conse- 
crated the  new  evangelical  superintendents.'  .   .  .     The  kirk 
in  Denmark,  then,"  says  bishop  Low,  "  seems  exactly  similar 
to  our  own  in  Scotland  from  the  time  of  the  Reformation  down 
to  the  year  1610,  when  we  received  regular  consecration  from 
the  church  in  England2." 

1784. — The  British  parliament  consented  to  the  request 
of  bishop  Lowth,  and  the  candidates,  amounting,  says  Dr. 
Chandler,  to  fifty-two,  were  ordained,  and  returned  to  their 
own  land,  with  the  exception  of  ten  that  died  before  they 
reached  home3.  In  the  preceding  year,  the  clergy  of  Connecti- 
cut elected  Dr.  Samuel  Seabury  to  be  their  bishop,  and  com- 
mended him  to  the  bishops  in  England  for  consecration.     Dr. 

1  Cited  in  Perceval's   Collection  of  Papers   connected  with  the  Theological 
Movement  of  1833,  2d  edit.  p.  67.     1843 

2  Collection.  £^c.  66.  Cited  by  Mr.  Hawkins. 
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Seabury  had  been  for  many  years  a  missionary  of  the  Propa- 
gation Society  in  Long  Island,  Mr.  Caswall  says,  on  Staten 
Island ;  where  his  services  had  been  so  important  that  the 
University  of  Oxford  conferred  on  him  the  honorary  degree 
of  D.D.,  and  for  his  able  defence  of  the  doctrine  and  constitu- 
tion of  the  church  of  England.  He  brought  to  England  the 
most  ample  testimonials  of  the  respectability  of  his  character, 
and  of  his  fitness  for  the  high  office  to  which  he  had  been 
elected.  His  testimonials  were  quite  satisfactory  to  the  arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury,  to  whom  indeed  his  character  had  been 
previously  known  ;  "  but  he  felt  a  delicacy  about  complying 
with  their  prayer,  both  because  the  bishop  elect  had  not  been 
chosen  by  the  whole  church  of  the  United  States,  and  because 
government  was  unwilling  to  sanction  such  a  step  till  they 
had  ascertained  in  what  light  it  would  be  viewed  by  the  now 
independent  states."  Two  exceedingly  silly  reasons,  if  true  ; 
for  the  country  of  Connecticut  was  a  church  in  itself,  and  had 
been  unanimous  in  his  election,  and  if  we  wait  till  the  scruples, 
the  enmity,  and  the  opposition  of  men  of  this  world,  are  re- 
moved, we  should  wait  for  ever.  St.  Paul  made  no  inquiry 
in  what  light  a  more  powerful  government  than  a  few  revolted 
provinces  was,  or  ever  will  be,  would  view  his  introducing 
bishops  into  its  provinces  or  even  into  its  capital  itself.  If  he 
had,  we  should  most  likely  now  have  been  groping  our  way 
in  heathen  darkness.  But  the  true  reason  was,  the  hitch  of 
the  oath  of  allegiance,  which  could  not  be  got  over  without  a 
greater  loss  of  time  than  was  convenient  or  prudent  for  Dr. 
Seabury  to  afford  ;  for  although  it  had  been  overlooked  in  the 
case  of  the  ordination  of  priests,  yet  in  the  more  important 
case  of  the  consecration  of  a  bishop  it  required  a  special  act 
of  parliament. 

It  was  now  suddenly  recollected  that  there  once  had  been 
a  church  in  Scotland,  and  it  was  just  possible  that  it  might  be 
there  still,  and  have  survived  the  persecuting  acts  of  the 
British  parliament.  If  it  still  existed  there  might  yet  be  found 
balm  in  Gilead,  and  inquiries  were  set  on  foot  to  ascertain 
whether  or  not  the  Ark  of  God  had  found  shelter  in  the  wilder- 
ness and  had  been  preserved.  Fortunately  for  all  concerned,  Dr. 
Berkeley,  a  prebendary  of  Canterbury,  was  then  residing  at. 
St.  Andrews,  and  through  his  means  a  correspondence  was 
opened  betwixt  Dr.  Seabury  and  bishop  Kilgour.  The  Scottish 
bishops  entertained  some  natural  fears  for  their  own  safety 
and  the  further  preservation  of  the  "  little  flock,"  of  which  they 
were  the  governors  and  conservators.  The  archbishop  of 
Canterbury,  Dr.  Moore,  assured  Dr.  Seabury  of  the  validity 
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of  the  Scottish  orders,  and  that  the  only  objection  to  those 
prelates  was  their  political  principles.  But  their  politics  could 
not  be  objectionable  to  men  who  had  violently  abjured  that  same 
allegiance  at  which  these  prelates  only  bore  a  scruple  of  con- 
science. The  archbishop  was  also  pleased  to  communicate  to 
the  Scottish  primate  through  Dr.  Berkeley  that  the  consecra- 
tion of  Dr.  Seabury  would  be  so  far  from  exciting  any  preju- 
dice against  them  and  their  desolate  church,  that  it  would  place 
both  themselves  and  the  opinion  of  their  principles  in  a  more 
favourable  light.  Taking  courage,  therefore,  and  being  be- 
sides impatient  of  any  further  delay,  Dr.  Seabury  proceeded 
to  Scotland  in  the  autumn  of  this  year;  and  on  the  14th  of 
November,  1784,  being  Sunday,  he  was  publicly  consecrated  at 
Aberdeen  by  bishop  Kilgour, primus,  bishop  Petrie,and  bishop 
Skinner1." 

1785. — "Early  in  the  summer  of  the  ensuing  year  he 
returned  to  Connecticut,  the  first  bishop  of  any  church,"  says  Mr. 
Hawkins,  "that  had  yet  been  seen  in  the  whole  of  the  North 
American  continent."  "  Thus,  at  length,"  says  Mr.  Caswall, 
"  an  American  bishop  had  been  obtained  ;  and  the  church  in 
one  State  appeared  in  a  complete  form.  But  what  was  neces- 
sary in  Connecticut  was  equally  necessary  in  other  regions  ; 
and  although  episcopalians  generally  respected  the  new  bishop, 
and  few  alleged  any  thing  against  the  validity  of  his  episco- 
pacy, they  still  thought  it  most  proper  to  direct  their  views 
towards  that  country  from  wThich  they  derived  their  origin  as 
a  people  and  as  a  church."  Bishop  Seabury  only  presided  at 
one  consecration  in  America,  when,  assisted  by  bishops  White 
and  Maddison,  he  consecrated  Dr.  Thomas  Claggett  to  the 
bishoprick  of  Maryland  in  New  York,  on  the  17th  of  Septem- 
ber, 1792  2. 

The  clergy  of  the  diocese  of  Connecticut  assembled  at 
Middletown  on  the  3d  of  August,  and  presented  an  address  to 
their  bishop,  from  which  the  following  are  some  extracts : — 
"  Devoutly  do  we  adore  and  reverently  thank  the  Great  Head 
of  the  Church,  that  he  has  been  pleased  to  preserve  you  through 
a  long  and  dangerous  voyage ;  that  He  has  crowned  your  endea- 
vours with  success,  and  now  at  last  permits  us  to  enjoy, under 
you,  the  long  and  ardently  desired  blessing  of  a  pure,  valid,  and 
free  episcopacy — a  blessing  which  we  receive  as  the  precious 
gift  of  God  himself.  .  .  .  Whatever  can  be  done  by  us  for  the 

1  Skinner,  ii.  685. — List  for  America,  40. — Perceval,  255. — Mr.    Hawkins 
Documents,  &c. — Caswall's  History  of  the  American  Episcopal  Church. 

2  Caswall's  History,  &c. — An  American  Almanack. 
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advancement  of  so  good  a  work  shall  be  done  with  united  at- 
tention, and  the  exertion  of  our  best  abilities ;  and  as  you  are 
now  by  our  voluntary  and  united  suffrages,  (signified  to  you 
first  at  New  York  in  April  1784,  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Jarvis,  and 
now  ratified  and  confirmed  in  this  present  convention)  elected 
bishop  of  that  branch  of  the  catholic  and  apostolic  church  to 
which  we  belong ;  we,  in  the  presence  of  Almighty  God,  de- 
clare to  the  world,  that  we  do  unanimously  and  voluntarily  ac- 
cept, receive,  and  recognise  you  to  be  our  bishop  supreme  in  the 
government  of  the  church,  and  in  the  administration  of  all 
ecclesiastical  offices.     And  we  do  solemnly  engage  to  render 
you  all  that  respect,  duty,  and  submission,  which  we  believe 
to  belong,  and  are  due  to  your  high  office,  and  which  we  under- 
stand were  given  by  the  presbyters  to  their  bishops  in  the  pri- 
mitive church,  while,  in  her  native  purity,  she  was  unconnected 
with,anduncontroledby, any  secularpower.  .  .  .  Tothischurch 
[of  England]  was  our  immediate  application  directed,  earnestly 
requesting  a  bishop  to  collect,  govern,  and  continue  our  scat- 
tered, wandering,  and  sinking  church  :  and  great  was,  and 
still  continues  to  be,  our  surprise,  that  a  request  so  reasona- 
ble in  itself,  so  congruous  to  the  nature  and  government  of  that 
church,  and  begging  for  an  officer  so  absolutely  necessary  in 
the  church  of  Christ  as  they  and  we  believe  a  bishop  to  be, 
should  be  refused.   We  hope  that  the  successors  of  the  apostles 
in  England  have  sufficient  reasons  to  justify  themselves  to  the 
ivorld  and  to  God.     We,  however,  know  of  none  such,  nor  can 
our  imagination  frame  any.     But,  blessed  be  God !  another 
door  was  opened  for  you.     In  the  mysterious  economy  of  His 
providence  he  had  preserved  the  remains  of  the  old  episco- 
pal church  of  Scotland,  under  all  the  malice  and  persecutions 
of  its  enemies.     In  the  school  of  adversity,  its  pious  and  vene- 
rable bishops  had  learned  to  renounce  the  pomps  and  grandeur 
of  the  world  ;  and  were  ready  to  do  the  work  of  their  heavenly 
Father.     As  outcasts  they  pitied  us  ;  as  faithful  holders  of  the 
apostolical  commission,  what  they  had  freely  received  they 
freely  gave.     From  them  we  have  received  a  free,  valid,  and 
purely  ecclesiastical  episcopacy,  are  thereby  made  complete  in 
all  our  parts,  and  have  a  right  to  be  considered  as  a  living, 
and,  we  hope,  through  God's  grace,  shall  be  a  vigorous  branch, 
of  the  catholic  church.     To  these  venerable  fathers  our  sin- 
cerest  thanks  are  due,  and  they  have  them  most  fervidly.    May 
the  Almighty  be  their  rewarder,  regard  them  in  mercy,  sup- 
port them  under  the  persecution  of  their  enemies,  and  turn  the 
hearts  of  their  persecutors,  and  make  their  simplicity  and 
godly   sincerity  known   unto   all  men  !      And   wherever  the 

VOL.  IV.  3  F 
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American  episcopal  church  shall  be  mentioned  in  the  world, 
may  this  good  deed  which  they  have  done  for  us  be  spoken  of 
for  a  memorial  of  them 1  !" 

In  his  reply  to  this  address,  bishop  Seabury  said — "  .  .  . 
The  surprise  you  express  at  the  rejection  of  your  application 
to  England  is  natural.  But  when  the  ecclesiastical  and  civil 
constitutions  are  so  closely  woven  together  as  they  are  in  that 
country,  the  first  characters  in  the  church  for  station  and 
merit  may  find  their  good  dispositions  rendered  ineffectual  by 
the  intervention  of  the  civil  authority.  And  whether  it  is 
better  to  submit  quietly  to  this  state  of  things  in  England,  or 
to  risk  that  confusion  which  would  probably  ensue  should  an 
amendment  be  attempted,  demands  serious  attention.  The 
sentiments  you  entertain  of  the  venerable  bishops  in  Scotland 
are  highly  pleasing  to  me.  Their  conduct  through  the  whole 
business  was  candid,  friendly,  and  christian  ;  appearing  to  me 
to  arise  from  a  just  sense  of  duty,  and  to  be  founded  in,  and 
conducted  by,  the  true  principles  of  the  apostolical  church. 
And  I  hope  you  will  join  with  me  in  manifestations  of  gratitude 
to  them,  by  always  keeping  up  the  most  intimate  communion 
with  them  and  their  suffering  church2." 

Bishop  Seabury's  consecration  is  mentioned  in  a  periodi- 
cal of  the  time  as  a  "  remarkable  anecdote,"  in  these  words : — 
"  In  November  last,  the  rev.  Dr.  Seabury,  a  D.D.  of  Oxford, 
formerly  a  persecuted  American  missionary,  after  having  ap- 
plied in  vain  to  the  English  bench  of  bishops  with  the  most 
honourable  credentials,  was  consecrated  bishop  of  Connecticut 
inpartibus  infidelium,  by  the  Episcopal  College  of  Aberdeen, 
or,  in  other  words,  the  five  non-juring  Scotch  prelates,  who 
have  regularly  kept  up  and  continued  their  succession  in  that 
kingdom  ever  since  episcopacy  was  abolished.  This  event, 
productive  as  it  must  be  of  important  consequences  (strange 
to  say!)  has  never  been  mentioned  in  any  of  our  papers. 
Whether  this  first  American  prelate  will  apply  or  not,  and 
with  what  success,  for  the  large  sums  bequeathed  by  arch- 
bishops Tennison  and  Seeker,  and  bishop  Benson,  towards 
the  establishment  and  support  of  episcopacy  on  that  conti- 
nent, time  must  show3."     The  writer  of  this  "  remarkable 

1  The  Address  of  the  Episcopal  Clergy  of  Connecticut  to  the  Right  Rev.  Bishop 
Seabury,  with  his  Answer,  and  a  Sermon  by  the  Rev.  Jeremiah  Learning,  M.A.. 
Rector  of  Christ  Church,  Stratford  ;  also  Bishop  Seabury's  first  Charge  to  the 
Clergy  of  his  Diocese,  both  delivered  at  Middletown,  August,  3d  and  4th,  1785, 
with  a  List  of  the  Succession  of  Scots  Bishops,  from  the  Revolution  in  1688  to 
the  present  time,  1786,  p.  3  to  6.  2  Ibid.  7,  8. 

3  Gentleman's  Magazine,  Feb.  1785,  vol.  lv.   105. 
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anecdote"  was  answered  in  the  April  number,  by  one,  who 
says, — "  Bishop  Seabury  is  gone  to  Connecticut  unfettered  by 
any  of  our  English  laws,  either  ecclesiastical  or  secular,  many 
of  which  are  derogatory,  and  even  destructive,  so  far  as  they 
are  permitted  to  operate,  of  the  unalienable  rights  of  episco- 
pacy and  of  the  church,  as  a  spiritual  society.  Nor  can  he 
claim  these  legacies  as  a  matter  of  right,  since  by  statute  21 
Geo.  II.  ch.  xxiv.  s.  13,  so  far  as  an  act  of  state  can  produce 
such  an  effect,  all  ecclesiastical  orders  conferred  by  Scotch 
bishops  are  rendered  null  and  void.  And  though  it  is  true 
that  the  English-established  bishops  did  refuse  to  grant  to 
America  the  blessings  of  episcopacy  in  the  person  of  Dr. 
Seabury,  and  thereby  drove  him  to  seek  it  where  [horribile 
dictu),  accounting  to  a  most  unchristian  statute,  which  will 
always  leave  an  indelible  scandal  upon  the  English  church, 
his  consecration  will  not  by  the  establishment  be  allowed 
valid;  on  this,  and  such -like  grounds  of  state,  laws  so  far 
interfering  with  matters  purely  spiritual  as  to  interdict  and 
annihilate,  as  far  as  they  can,  the  very  essential  and  unalien- 
able rights  and  powers  of  the  christian  church  as  a  spiritual 
society,  Papists  and  presbyterians,  and  every  other  sect  of 
anti-episcopalians,  have  long,  and,  it  must  be  confessed,  too 
justly,  reproached  the  established  religion  of  this  country,  as 
being  little  better  than  a  mere  creation  of  the  civil  state1." 

The  first  notice  of  this  consecration,  as  before  cited,  had 
called  up  the  venom  of  another  writer  of  a  different  stamp,  in 
the  March  number,  who  signs  L.  L.  It  is  evidently  the  re- 
sult of  dissenting  malice,  on  whichever  side  of  the  Tweed  it 
may  have  been  written.  In  the  spirit  of  the  most  malignant 
hatred  of  the  church,  and  at  the  same  time  of  the  most  pro- 
found ignorance,  the  writer  demands, — "  How  came  the  ano- 
nymous Scotch  bishop  who  publishes  the  consecration  sermon 
by  his  own  title,  or,  if  he  had  one,  how  he  could  confer  it  on 
another,  without  the  authority  of  his  sovereign?"  A  Mr.  Mi- 
chael Woodhull,  also,  in  a  note  annexed  to  some  poems,  had  a 
sarcastic  sneer  at  the  bishop  of  Connecticut's  consecration,  as 
"  a  pretended  consecration  by  a  junto  of  non-juring  Scotch 
ecclesiastics,  assuming  to  themselves  the  episcopal  office2." 
The  intolerant  remarks  of  L.  L.  were  answered  by  a  clergy- 
man of  that  church,  whose  orders  had  been  declared  null  and 
void.     It  is  as  follows : — 


1  Gentleman's  Magazine,  lv.  248. 

8  Cited  in  Daubeny's  Guide  to  the  Church,  ii.  34.     2d  edition,  1804. 
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Had  that  gentleman  been  sent  across  the  Atlantic 


for  no  other  purpose  than  to  propagate  in  the  new  world  vice 
and  infidelity,  his  mission  could  not  have  excited  in  the  breast 
of  a  good  man  greater  indignation  than  Dr.  Seabury's  ad- 
vancement to  the  episcopal  dignity  by  the  Scottish  prelates 
seems  to  have  raised  in  the  intolerant  breast  of  your  corres- 
pondent. .  .  .  While  the  colonies  continued  subject  to  the 
mother  country,  the  Scotch  bishops  did  not  interfere,  in  any 
manner,  either  with  their  civil  or  their  ecclesiastical  affairs; 
for  such  interference  they  were  sensible  there  was  no  occa- 
sion. The  episcopalians  of  British  America  were  supplied 
with  clergymen  by  the  bishops  of  that  church  which  has  hi- 
therto been,  and  which,  in  spite  of  the  revilings  of  anonymous 
scribblers,  it  is  hoped  will  continue  to  be,  *  the  glory  of  the 
Reformation.'  Even  after  the  colonies  were  declared  inde- 
pendent, and  were  as  alien  from  Great  Britain  as  Japan  and 
China,  the  prelates  in  Scotland,  whom  your  correspondent 
would  fain  represent  as  the  most  aspiring  of  men,  did  not 
volunteer  in  the  cause  of  episcopacy ;  they  did  not  send  into 
any  of  the  United  States  one  of  their  own  body,  to  take  upon 
himself  the  ecclesiastical  government  of  that  state;  they  well 
knew  that  they  were  looked  upon  with  a  jealous  eye,  and 
therefore  they  cautiously  avoided  a  measure  which  might 
have  awakened  the  dormant  rage  of  their  numerous  enemies. 
But  when  a  clergyman  from  Connecticut,  warmly  recom- 
mended by  his  brethren  in  that  province,  requested  them  to 
invest  him  with  the  episcopal  character,  they  did  not  imagine 
that,  by  complying  with  his  request,  they  should  give  to  any 
man  greater  offence  than  the  pvesbyterian  ministers  of  Scot- 
land or  England  had  given,  by  sending  into  America  mis- 
sionaries of  their  order.  Over  the  state  of  Connecticut  the 
Scotch  bishops  were  never  so  absurd  as  to  claim  any  kind  of 
jurisdiction;  but  to  have  refused  to  confer  upon  a  clergyman 
of  that  state  a  character  which  in  their  opinion  is  essential 
to  the  very  being  of  a  church,  would  have  been  to  circum- 
scribe, as  much  as  they  could,  the  limits  of  their  great  Master's 

vineyard 

"  '  The  laws  of  Scotland,'  however,  says  your  correspon- 
dent, '  have  excluded  all  episcopacy;'  and  therefore  he  seems 
to  think  that  there  can  be  now  no  bishop  on  the  north  of  the 
Tweed.  But  if  the  office  of  a  bishop  was  instituted  by  the 
apostles,  and,  that  it  was,  the  Scotch  non-jurors  think  there 
is  abundant  evidence,  I  am  humbly  of  opinion  that  it  cannot 
be  'excluded'  by  any  human  legislature;  nor  do  I  think  it 
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clear  that  any  power  inherent  in  the  office  can  be  taken  away 
by  any  authority  but  that  by  which  it  was  originally  given. 
The  Scotch  convention,  which  voted  episcopacy  a  grievance, 
might  likewise  have  voted  Christianity  a  grievance,  and  have 
established  the  religion  of  Mahomet  in  its  stead;  but  Chris- 
tianity would  not,  in  consequence  of  that  vote,  have  become  a 
false,  nor  Ishmaelitism  a  true  religion:  an  Act  of  Convention 
could  not  have  made  the  Bible  a  collection  of  fables,  nor  the 
fictions  of  the  Koran  the  truths  of  God.  At  the  Revolution 
the  Scotch  bishops  were  deprived  of  their  titles  of  honour, 
and  of  all  legal  jurisdiction,  by  an  act  of  parliament,  and  for 
that  deprivation  an  act  of  parliament  was  certainly  compe- 
tent; but  the  powers  of  preaching,  of  administering  the  sacra- 
ments, and  of  '  sending  labourers  into  Christ's  vineyard,'  as 
thsy  were  received  from  no  human  authority,  by  no  human  autho- 
ority  could  they  be  taken  away.  After  their  deprivation,  they 
were,  indeed,  no  longer  peers  of  parliament  ....  but  they 
continued  bishops  of  the  catholic  church  as  much  as  when 
possessed  of  their  cathedrals  and  establishment.  ...  '  The 
establishment  of  that  country  in  which  they  are'  connived  at 
(for  your  correspondent  mistakes  when  he  supposes  them  to 
be  tolerated,)  the  Scotch  episcopalians  treat  with  no  other 
'  contempt'  than  what  is  necessarily  implied  in  dissenting  from 
it.  Although,  like  the  church  of  England,  they  admit  not  of 
presbyterian  orders,  I  do  not  think  that  the  most  intemperate 
of  them  had  ever  the  insolence  to  compare  that  kind  of  ordi- 
nation to  '  the  knighthood  of  Don  Quixote,'  or  the  ordainers 
to  '  the  Tempter  making  an  offer  of  the  kingdoms  of  this 
world,  and  the  glory  of  them,'  when  '  he  had  no  title  even  to  a 
single  acre,'  or  to  brand  the  established  minister,  as  this  writer 
has  branded  '  most  modern  bishops,'  with  '  possessing,  in  an 
eminent  degree,  the  wisdom  of  the  serpent,  though  not  that 
species  of  it  recommended  in  scripture.'  ....  That  the 
framers  of  the  law  enacted  in  1748  meant  well,  I  shall  not 
controvert;  but  the  consequences  of  that  law  have  not  been 
beneficial.  It  was,  no  doubt,  intended  to  crush  disaffection  to 
the  government,  but  I  know  nothing  which  it  has  really 
crushed  but  religion,  as  it  has  driven  out  of  the  episcopal 
church  many  persons  of  consequence,  whose  principles  or 
prejudices  will  not  allow  them  to  communicate  with  another. 
At  the  period  when  it  was  enacted,  the  species  of  disaffection 
which  it  was  meant  to  eradicate  was  not  confined  to  one  de- 
nomination of  christians;  at  present  it  has  hardly  a  place 
among  any ;  and  the  little  that  may  remain,  among  a  very  few 
old  people,  an  event  daily  to  be  expected,  will  certainly  va- 
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nish.  ...  I  do  not  envy  the  English  dissenters  the  liberty 
afforded  them  to  worship  God  according  to  their  consciences. 
May  they  long  enjoy  it!  May  they  long  deserve  to  enjoy  it! 
for  it  is  the  undoubted  right  of  every  man.  But  while  all 
sects  (even  such  as  '  deny  the  Lord  who  bought  them')  enjoy 
the  privilege  of  a  free  toleration,  I  hope  it  will  not  be  deemed 
improper  repining,  if  I  think  it  hard  that  the  only  denomina- 
tion of  protestants  excluded  from  that  privilege  is  a  society 
which  agrees  with  the  church  of  England  in  doctrine,  in  dis- 
cipline, and  in  worship  1." 

1786. — The  most  unchristian  attack  of  the  English  dis- 
senter, L.  L.,  on  the  church  of  Scotland,  and  the  able  reply 
to  it  by  the  Scottish  clergyman,  attracted  the  notice  of  several 
distinguished  men  in  the  church  of  England,  especially  the 
venerable  Samuel  Horsley,  archdeacon  of  St.  Alban's,  who 
was  afterwards  of  such  eminent  service  to  the  church  of  Scot- 
land. Of  this  distinguished  prelate  a  reviewer  has  said, — 
"  The  church  of  England,  rich  in  great  names,  can  boast  of 
none  higher  than  Horsley.  As  a  divine,  an  adept  in  science, 
a  philologist,  and  even  as  a  parliamentary  orator,  his  fame 
surpassed  all  contemporary  eminence,  and  in  some  respects 
outshone  even  the  splendour  of  the  brightest  geniuses  which 
had  thrown  a  lustre  on  the  most  happy  periods  of  ecclesiastical 
scholarship2."  The  consecration  of  bishop  Seabury  was  the 
means  of  commencing  a  correspondence  betwixt  bishop  Skin- 
ner, and  several  eminent  men  in  England,  that  was  afterwards 
of  essential  service  to  the  church  of  Scotland ;  and  the  primus 
received  an  anonymous  letter,  signed  "  A  Dignified  Clergy- 
man of  the  Church  of  England,"  informing  him  of  the  lately 
revived  friendship  of  the  Anglican  church.  Mr.  Skinner 
concludes,  from  various  circumstances,  that  the  anonymous 
writer  was  Dr.  Lowth,  then  bishop  of  London,  who  took  this 
singular  mode  of  communication.  He  writes, — "  The  conse- 
cration of  Dr.  Seabury  by  the  Scotch  bishops  was  an  event 
which  gave  much  pleasure  to  many  of  the  most  dignified  and 
respectable  amongst  the  English  clergy,  and  to  none  more 
than  to  him  who  now  has  the  honour  to  address  you.  A  man 
who  believes  episcopacy,  as  I  do,  to  be  a  divine  institution, 
could  not  but  rejoice  to  see  it  derived  through  so  pure  a  chan- 
nel to  the  western  world The  church  of  England,  sir, 

1  Gentleman's  Magazine  for  June,  1785.  Vol.  lv.  437-440.  The  letter  was 
signed  "  An  Episcopal  Clergyman  of  the  Scotch  Church  ;"  but  it  was  written 
by  the  Rev.  George  Gleig,  who  was  afterwards  bishop  of  Brechiu.  The 
whole  controversy  was  afterwards  published  in  a  pamphlet. 

2  Scottish  Episcopal  Magazine,  ii.  580. 
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I  am  well  authorised  to  say,  hath,  of  late  years,  looked  on  her 
sister  in  Scotland  with  a  pitying  eye.  Many  of  our  clergy 
have  regarded  her  as  hardly  dealt  with,  and  wished  for  a  repeal 
of  those  laws  under  which  she  now  suffers.  I  have  good  rea- 
son to  believe  that  there  is  an  intention  formed  of  endeavour- 
ing to  do  her  some  service  at  a  convenient  season;  and  1  sin- 
cerely hope  no  circumstance  will  intervene  to  frustrate  that 
intention  1." 

From  bodily  infirmities  bishop  Kilgour  became  unable  to 
discharge  his  episcopal  duties,  and  therefore  in  the  month  of 
October  he  resigned  the  administration  of  the  diocese  of  Aber- 
deen to  his  coadjutor.  Bishop  Skinner  was  therefore  invested 
with  the  entire  superintendence  of  the  diocese.  Bishop  Kil- 
gour, however,  still  continued  to  hold  the  office  of  Primus2. 
This  information  is  thus  conveyed  to  the  bishop  of  Connecticut 
by  bishop  Skinner  himself: — "  Bishop  Kilgour  deeming  him- 
self too  weak  for  the  burthen  of  this  diocese,  resigned  the 
whole  charge  of  it  into  my  hands,  but  still  continues  to  act  as 
Primus,  and  I  hope  will  yet  be  spared  for  some  time  with  us3." 

1787. — As  bishop  Petrie,  of  Moray,  was  at  this  time 
"  painfully  struggling  with  a  complication  of  bodily  infirmi- 
ties," it  was  deemed  proper  to  give  him  a  coadjutor,  at  whose 
consecration  he  was  providentially  able  to  assist,  about  six 
weeks  before  his  lamented  death.  The  clergy  of  Moray  and 
Ross  elected  Mr.  Andrew  Macfarlane  presbyter  of  Inverness, 
and  he  was  accordingly  consecrated  in  the  primus's  chapel  at 
Peterhead,  by  bishop  Kilgour,  primus,  assisted  by  bishops 
Petrie  and  Skinner,  on  the  7th  of  March4.  Bishop  Petrie 
died  at  Micklefolla  on  the  9th  of  April  following,  "  to  the 
great  regret  of  this  poor  and  desolate  church,  after  a  long  and 
painful  struggle  with  a  complication  of  bodily  infirmities5." 
Mr.  Jolly  preached  his  funeral  sermon,  and  described  bishop 
Petrie  as  "  one  of  the  best  men  he  ever  knew."  He  says, — 
"  bishop  Petrie  certainly  died  the  death  of  the  righteous,  be- 
cause he  made  it  his  constant  business  to  live  his  life.  .  .  .  He 
set  out  early  in  the  ways  of  holiness,  and  persevered  in  them 
to  his  latest  breath,  till  he  had  fought  the  good  fight,  and 
finished  his  course.  ....  At  the  same  time,  his  humility  and 
diffidence  of  himself  were  so  great,  that  it  required  no  small 
degree  of  persuasion  to  prevail  on  him  to  enter  into    holy 

1  Skinner's  Annals,  60-64. 

2  Keith's  Catalogue,  App.  534,  535.— Primitive  Truth  and  Order,  524. 

3  Annals,  68. 

4  Annals,  67.— Primitive  Truth,  &c.  524.— Skinner,  6S7.— Keith,  App. 
8  Annals,  67. 
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orders — the  state  for  which  God  had  designed  him,  and  had 
so  richly  furnished  him  by  His  grace.  Such  a  sense  had  he 
of  the  great  weight  and  importance  of  the  ministerial  function, 
which  he  has  been  often  heard  to  say,  that  nothing  but  the 
great  scarcity  of  labourers,  and  the  necessities  of  the  church, 

could  have  prevailed  upon  him  to  undertake With  this 

love  to  God  above  all,  he  had  a  great  love  to  mankind,  which 
necessarily  springs  from  it,  and  he  made  it  his  constant  busi- 
ness to  promote  the  good  of  their  souls  and  bodies.  The 
church — the  body  and  spouse  of  Christ — and  its  welfare,  he 
had  the  most  ardent  zeal  for;  in  the  promoting  of  which  he 
laid  out  the  vigour  of  his  mind,  and  the  strength  of  his  body. 
He  went  about  doing  good,  journeying  unvveariedly,  and 
without  consideration  of  his  bodily  health,  carried  on  beyond 
his  strength,  by  the  love  he  had  to  the  interests  of  Christ's 
spiritual  kingdom,  the  principle  which  alone  actuated  him. 
If  that  went  well,  he  rejoiced  in  the  midst  of  pain  and  bodily 
weakness.  If  any  detriment  or  hurt  seemed  to  threaten  the 
church,  no  outward  thing  could  make  him  cheerful.  Indeed, 
the  pleasures  of  the  body  he  had  so  entirely  got  above,  that 
I  am  very  apt  to  think,  such  a  thorough  conquest  of  them  has 
been  rarely  seen  in  these  latter  times ;  so  well  had  he  copied 
the  example  of  the  blessed  apostle,  who  kept  under  his  body, 
and  brought  it  into  subjection,  lest  by  any  means,  when  he 
preached  to  others,  he  himself  should  be  a  cast-away 1." 

His  father  was  a  respectable  farmer  in  the  parish  of 
Forgue,  in  Aberdeenshire,  and  his  mother  was  a  sister  of 
bishop  Alexander.  He  studied  at  Aberdeen,  but  was  indebted 
to  his  uncle  for  his  theological  acquirements.  He  was  or- 
dained deacon  and  priest  in  1760,  by  bishop  Gerard,  of  Aber- 
deen, and  officiated  as  his  curate  for  some  time,  till  he  was 
appointed  to  succeed  Mr.  Lunan  at  Micklefolla.  But  there 
being  no  place  of  worship,  he  rented  a  small  farm  from  a 
worthy  churchman,  Mr.  Leslie,  of  Rothie,  on  which  he  got  a 
chapel  erected  at  considerable  labour  and  expense,  where  he 
officiated  till  the  day  of  his  death.  The  communion  plate  be- 
longing to  that  congregation  is  now  in  the  possession  of  the 
presbyterian  minister  of  the  parish,  and  there  is  an  inscription 
on  it — "  To  the  episcopal  congregation  at  Micklefolla;"  which 
shews  that  the  donor's  intention  has  been  completely  frustrated 
by  the  sacrilege  of  the  kirk.  Bishop  Alexander  bequeathed  his 
valuable  library  to  him,  which  he  removed  to  Micklefolla  at 

1  Sermon  by  the  Rev.  Alexander  Jolly,  cited  in  note  to  the  Rev.  Mr.  Pressley's 
Sermon,  on  occasion  of  the  Death  of  Bishop  Jolly,  22-24. 
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gieat  expense,  and  it  proved  a  great  blessing  to  the  church, 
for  his  house  had  become  a  seminary  for  the  candidates  for 
holy  orders.  The  late  bishop  Jolly  was  amongst  those  who 
received  the  benefit  of  his  teaching.  From  the  scarcity  of 
labourers,  bishop  Petrie  officiated  to  two  different  congrega- 
tions on  the  same  day,  at  eight  and  ten  miles  distance  from 
each  other.  "  He  was  no  less  zealous  and  faithful  in  the  dis- 
charge of  his  episcopal  office,  visiting,  at  stated  intervals,  the 
extensive  districts  of  lloss  and  Argyle,  often  in  a  very  frail 
and  infirm  state  of  health;  for  though  his  venerable  aspect 
gave  him  the  appearance  of  strength  and  vigour,  his  constitu- 
tion seems  to  have  been  tender  and  delicate  from  his  youth." 
He  was  buried  in  the  churchyard  of  Dumbennan,  in  the  same 
county,  and  a  plain  marble  stone  was  placed  over  his  grave, 
with  an  elegant  Latin  inscription,  from  the  pen  of  the  late 
worthy  and  venerable  Mr.  Skinner,  of  Longside1. 

The  mad  democracy  of  the  people  of  the  United  States 
exerted  an  influence  upon  the  clergy  of  the  southern  states, 
which  threatened  to  introduce  disorder  into  the  church  of 
Connecticut.  At  a  meeting  of  the  clergy  of  that  diocese,  it 
was  agreed  to  send  a  priest  to  Scotland  to  be  consecrated  as  a 
coadjutor  to  Dr.  Seabury,  in  order  to  preserve  the  church  in 
that  state  from  contamination  from  the  wild  principles  of  their 
neighbours.  Bishop  Seabury  wrote  therefore  to  bishop  Skinner, 
dated  2d  March,  to  inquire  whether  that  step  would  meet  the 
approbation  of  his  respected  brethen  in  Scotland.  "  In  the 
meantime  we  shall  be  making  the  proper  arrangements  here, 
that  the  person  fixed  on  may  avail  himself  of  the  first  oppor- 
tunity of  embarking  after  the  receipt  of  your  letter/'  There 
was  at  this  time  great  danger  that  the  withering  heresy  of 
Socinianism  would  make  some  progress  among  the  American 
clergy  of  the  southern  states  ;  and  the  Scottish  prelates  were 
filled  with  anxiety  lest  there  should  be  a  total  apostacy,  not 
only  from  the  ancient  discipline,  but  from  "  the  faith  once  de- 
livered to  the  saints."  They  were  relieved  from  this  apprehen- 
sion by  the  publication  of  anew  edition  of  the  American  Conven- 
tion's prayer-book,  which  was  "  much  more  unexceptionable 
than  the  first  [edition  of  their  prayer-book],  there  being  no 
alteration  to  the  worse,  and  some  even  to  the  better."  In 
reply  to  bishop  Seabury's  application,  bishop  Skinner  expressed 
the  readiness  of  his  brethren  to  consecrate  any  one  whom  the 
church  in  Connecticut  should  send  with  proper  credentials,  at 
the  same  time  remarking,  that  his  friends  in  America  must  be 

1  Episcopal  Magazine,  iii.  pp.  330-332. 
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aware  "  prudence  bids  us  turn  our  eyes  to  our  own  situation, 
which,  though  it  affords  no  excuse  for  shrinking  from  duty, 
will,  at  the  same  time,  justify  our  not  stepping  beyond  our 
line  any  farther  than  duty  requires1." 

A  second  consecration  in  Scotland  was,  however,  ren- 
dered unnecessary  by  the  consecration  at  Lambeth  of  Drs. 
White  and  Provoost  this  year.  The  first  step  taken  by  the 
other  states  towards  gathering  the  disjointed  members  of  the 
church  was  taken  in  May,  1784,  by  a  few  clergymen  of  the 
states  of  New  York,  New  Jersey,  and  Pennsylvania,  who  met 
in  New  Brunswick,  in  reference  to  a  society  that  had  been 
formed  for  the  relief  of  the  widows  and  children  of  deceased 
clergymen.  On  this  occasion  it  was  resolved  to  convene  a 
larger  meeting,  for  the  purpose  of  agreeing  on  some  general 
principles  of  union.  A  meeting  was  accordingly  held  in  New 
York  on  the  5th  of  the  ensuing  October,  and  they  agreed  to 
recognise  episcopacy  as  a  fundamental  principle,  and  the  Book 
of  Common-Prayer.  But,  alas  !  they  also  recognised  a  prin- 
ciple like  Nebuchadnezzar's  image  ;  for  although  the  head 
was  pure  gold,  yet  his  feet  was  part  of  iron  and  part  of  clay, 
which,  it  is  much  to  be  feared,  will  "  become  like  the  chaff  of 
the  summer  threshing-floors,"  to  be  carried  away  by  the  wind, 
and  "  no  place  be  found  for  them."  I  mean,  that  they  agreed 
to  adopt  a  representative  body  of  the  church,  which  is  good, 
and  may  be  called  the  iron  and  brass ;  but  this  body  was  to 
consist  of  clergy  and  laity,  which  undoubtedly  was  the  miry 
clay  of  the  feet  and  toes — an  element  inconsistent  with  the 
divine  government  of  episcopacy,  and  containing  the  seeds  of 
destruction  within  itself.  The  idea  of  mixing  the  iron  and 
clay  together  arose  from  the  representatives  of  the  middle  states, 
based  upon  the  supposition  that  it  would  supply  the  parliamen- 
tary sanction,  as  in  England,  to  the  acts  of  the  church.  The 
northern  clergy,  with  the  bishop  of  Connecticut  and  his 
clergy,  were  decidedly  opposed  to  this  uncatholic  and  pres- 
byterianising  system.  At  a  subsequent  meeting  in  September, 
1785,  an  ecclesiastical  constitution  was  framed,  which  pro- 
vided for  a  convention  of  the  church  in  each  state,  and  also  a 
triennial  general  convention,  consisting  of  a  clerical  and  lay 
deputation  from  each  particular  state.  There  was  also  con- 
siderable tampering  with  the  Prayer-Book.  A  document  was 
drawn  up  by  unanimous  consent  addressed  to  the  English 
prelates,  acknowledging  the  past  favours  received  from  them 
through  the  Propagation  Society ;  declaring  the  desire  of  the 

1  Annals,  65-71. 
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convention  to  perpetuate  in  America  the  principles  of  the 
church  of  England  ;  and  requesting  the  bishops  to  consecrate 
those  persons  to  the  episcopacy  that  should  be  sent  to  Eng- 
land for  that  purpose.  The  address  was  sent  to  the  arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury  through  Mr.  Adams,  the  minister  at  the 
British  court.  Early  in  1786,  an  answer  was  sent,  signed 
by  the  two  archbishops  and  eighteen  bishops,  signifying  their 
good  will  to  comply  with  the  request  of  the  American  clergy  ; 
but  requesting  a  little  time  to  consider  the  alterations  made 
by  the  convention.  Soon  afterwards  the  two  archbishops 
wrote  again,  expressing  their  disapprobation  of  several  of  the 
proposed  alterations ;  but  stating  also  that  they  expected  to 
obtain  an  act  of  parliament,  under  which,  if  satisfaction  should 
be  given,  they  would  feel  at  liberty  to  consecrate  for  the 
American  church.  In  consequence  of  the  receipt  of  these 
communications,  two  special  general  conventions  were  held 
in  1786,  when  some  amendments  were  made  to  the  constitu- 
tion that  had  been  adopted  the  preceding  year,  and  several 
objectionable  alterations  in  the  liturgy  were  removed,  which 
we  have  seen  called  forth  the  approbation  of  bishop  Skinner. 
Dr.  Provoost  was  elected  to  the  episcopate  for  New  York,  Dr. 
White  for  Pennsylvania,  and  Dr.  Griffiths  for  Virginia.  The 
two  former  embarked  for  England  in  November,  and  on  the 
4th  of  February,  1787,  were  consecrated  by  Dr.  Moore,  arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury,  assisted  by  Dr.  Markham,  archbishop 
of  York,  Dr.  Moss,  bishop  of  Bath  and  Wells,  and  Dr.  Hinch- 
liff,  bishop  of  Peterborough.  Dr.  Griffiths  was  prevented 
from  accompanying  his  brethren  to  England  by  domestic  cir- 
cumstances, and  he  afterwards  resigned  his  pretensions  to  the 
episcopate1.  Archbishop  Moore  took  the  American  prelates 
bound  in  the  most  solemn  manner  not  to  lay  hands  on  any  man 
who  calls  in  question  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  or  of  our 
Saviour's  atonement ;  and  strongly  recommended  them  to  hold 
communion  with  the  bishop  of  Connecticut2. 

In  consequence  of  the  death  of  bishop  Petrie,  bishop 
Macfarlane,  his  coadjutor,  was  collated  to  the  bishopricks  of 
Moray  and  Ross,  now  vacant.  The  clergy  of  the  bishoprick 
of  Brechin  elected  Dr.  Abernethy  Drummond,  one  of  the 
clergy  of  Edinburgh,  to  be  their  bishop,  and  at  the  same 
time  they  elected  Mr.  John  Strachan,  priest  at  Dundee,  to  be 
his  coadjutor  in  that  bishoprick.  These  gentlemen  were  both 
consecrated  at  Peterhead  on  the  26th  of  September,  being  the 
anniversary  of  the  martyrdom  of  St.  Cyprian,  bishop  of  Car- 

1  Caswall's  America,  passim.  2  Skinner's  Annals,  70. 
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tbage,  by  bishop  Kilgour,  primus,  assisted  by  bishops  Skinner 
and  Macfarlane  1. 

1788. — On  the  31st  of  January,  Charles  Edward  Stuart, 
the  grandson  and  undoubted  heir  both  of  the  claims  and  of  the 
misfortunes  of  king  James  II.  and  VII.,  died  at  Rome.  He 
assumed  the  title  of  the  count  of  Albany ;  but  he  was  gene- 
rally styled  by  the  Romans  II  Re.  "  As  Charles  advanced  in 
years,  the  misfortunes  of  his  family,  and  particularly  the  suffer- 
ings of  his  faithful  and  affectionate  adherents  in  Scotland, 
sunk  down  upon  his  heart,  and  at  length  drove  him  to  that  un- 
happy expedient  which  momentarily  mitigates  the  pain  of  re- 
flection only  by  rendering  the  mind  unable  to  reflect.  A  cloud 
fell  upon  the  latter  days  of  Charles  ;  and  the  most  partial  and 
affectionate  of  his  friends  have  been  compelled,  with  sorrow, 
to  acknowledge,  that  death  released  him  from  a  state  of  deep 
sottishness  and  occasional  fatuity.  But  many  have  yielded 
to  similar  frailties  who  had  not  the  burthen  to  bear  which 
eventually  crushed  the  fortitude  of  prince  Charles ;  and,  as  a 
still  further  apology,  it  may  be  stated  on  the  authority  of  uni- 
versal and  acknowledged  tradition,  that  the  painful  inroads 
made  upon  his  intellects  were  occasioned  more  by  what  he  felt 
for  others  than  for  himself."  Mr.  Greathead,  continues  the 
reviewer  of  Hogg's  Jacobite  Relics,  "  a  personal  friend  of 
Mr.  Fox,  and  a  staunch  whig,  succeeded  when  at  Rome,  in 
1782  or  1783,  in  obtaining  an  interview  with  Charles  Edward; 
and,  being  alone  with  him  for  some  time,  studiously  led  the 
conversation  to  his  Enterprise  in  Scotland,  and  to  the  occur- 
rences that  succeeded  the  failure  of  that  attempt.  The  prince 
manifested  some  reluctance  to  enter  upon  these  topics,  appear- 
ing at  the  same  time  to  undergo  so  much  mental  suffering, 
that  his  guest  regretted  the  freedom  he  had  used  in  calling  up 
the  remembrance  of  his  misfortunes.  At  length,  however,  the 
prince  seemed  to  shake  off  the  load  which  oppressed  him : 
his  eye  brightened  ;  his  face  assumed  unwonted  animation, 
and  he  entered  upon  the  narrative  of  his  Scottish  campaigns 
with  a  distinct  but  somewhat  vehement  energy  of  manner — 
recounted  his  marches,  his  battles,  his  victories,  his  retreats, 
and  his  defeat; — detailed  his  hair-breadth  escapes  in  the 
Western  Isles,  the  invincible  and  devoted  attachment  of  his 
highland  friends,  and  at  length  proceeded  to  allude  to  the 
dreadful  penalties  with  which  the  chiefs  among  them  had  been 
visited.     But  here  the  tide  of  emotion  rose  too  high  to  allow 

2  Skinner,  ii.  687.— Annals,  Appendix,  537. — Prim.  Truth  and  Order,  524.— 
Perceval's  Apology,  255. 
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him  to  go  on — his  voice  faltered,  his  eye  became  fixed,  and  he 
fell  convulsed  on  the  floor.  The  noise  brought  into  the  room 
his  daughter,  the  duchess  of  Albany,  who  happened  to  be  in 
the  adjoining  apartment.  '  Sir,'  she  exclaimed, '  what  is  this  ? 
you  have  been  speaking  to  my  father  about  Scotland  and  the 
highlanders  !  No  one  dares  to  mention  those  subjects  in  his 
presence.'  But  the  character  of  Charles  is  to  be  estimated  not 
by  his  feelings  in  the  dotage  of  age  and  mental  decrepitude, 
but  by  his  conduct  in  the  prime  of  youth  ;  when  possessed  of 
power ;  when  the  prize  of  life  was  still  before  him,  and  when 
the  die  of  fortune  was  still  in  his  hand  uncast ;  or  when  the 
tide  of  events  set  in  against  him,  when  his  hopes  were  crushed, 
when  the  brilliant  prospect  of  recovering  the  proudest  crown 
in  the  world  faded  before  his  eyes  ;  when  he  became  a  fugitive, 
was  hunted  like  a  wild  beast  from  rock  to  rock  and  cave  to 
cave,  without  food  for  days  and  nights  together,  and  hearing 
nothing  around  him  but  the  shouts  of  enemies  or  the  dying 
groans  of  his  friends,  and  seeing  nothing  but  the  smoke  of 
their  plundered  habitations,  or  the  movements  of  infuriated 
soldiers  who  thirsted  for  his  blood1." 

The  accounts  of  the  prince's  death  reached  Scotland  about 
the  middle  of  February.  This  event  had  been  long  looked 
forward  to,  in  the  hope  that  it  would  put  a  period  to  the  suffer- 
ings of  the  reformed  catholic  church  of  Scotland,  which  had 
been  so  great  and  so  long  continued,  not  only  as  a  witness  for 
episcopacy,  but  for  the  great  principle  of  christian  morality 
and  hereditary  right.  It  was  a  critical  moment  for  the  church. 
The  bishops  communicated  their  respective  opinions  to  each 
other  with  regard  to  the  steps  proper  to  be  taken  on  this  oc- 
casion. Bishop  Abernethy  Drummond  had  been  translated 
from  Brechin  to  the  diocese  of  Edinburgh,  where  he  resided, 
and  bishop  Strachan,  his  coadjutor  in  Brechin,  had  been  ap- 
pointed his  successor  in  that  see.  The  bishop  of  Edinburgh 
stated  the  present  posture  of  the  church  to  his  clergy,  and 
summoned  a  meeting  to  deliberate  on  what  measures  were 
proper  to  be  adopted.  They  met  on  the  1 3th  of  March,  and 
resolved  that  it  was  proper  to  offer  their  allegiance  to  George  III. 
and  begged  that  their  ecclesiastical  superiors  would  favoura- 
bly receive  their  opinion.  On  the  9th  of  April,  the  annual 
synod  of  the  diocese  of  Aberdeen  met  at  Longside,  when 
bishop  Skinner  informed  his  clergy  that  it  became  now  not 
only  expedient  but  necessary  to  consider  whether,  and  to  what 
effect,  compliance  with  the  government  might  afford  the  means 

1  Scottish  Episcopal  Magazine,  March,  1821,  ii.  116,  117. 
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of  relief  to  their  bondage.  The  synod  were  unanimously  of 
opinion  that  they  were  now  at  full  liberty  to  pray  by  name  for 
king  George;  but  they  recommended  that  it  might  be  done 
under  the  authority  of  the  episcopal  college,  that  should  issue 
an  explanatory  mandate,  to  be  read  by  the  clergy  to  their  re- 
spective congregations.  Similar  resolutions  were  adopted  at  all 
the  other  diocesan  synods  with  the  greatest  unanimity,  one 
clergyman  only  standing  out,  the  Rev. Brown,  of  Mon- 
trose, in  the  diocese  of  Brechin.  Bishop  Rose,  too,  of  Dun- 
blane, was  opposed  to  compliance,  as  he  considered  the  claims 
of  Charles  Edward  to  have  devolved  on  his  brother,  the  cardi- 
nal of  York,  whom  they  designated  Henry  IX. 1 

In  order  to  give  more  solemnity  to  the  act  of  recognition, 
and  to  give  it  all  due  authority,  the  primus  summoned  an 
episcopal  synod  to  meet  at  Aberdeen  on  the  24th  of  April ; 
the  deans  of  the  different  dioceses  attending,  as  representing 
the  inferior  clergy.  At  this  synod  it  wras  agreed  to  give  a 
public  proof  of  their  submission  to  the  present  government, 
by  praying  for  king  George  and  the  royal  family,  in  the  ex- 
press words  of  the  English  liturgy.  This  resolution  was  pub- 
lished in  the  Edinburgh  and  Aberdeen  newspapers,  and 
printed  circulars  were  distributed  among  the  laity,  so  that  none 
might  plead  ignorance.  The  notice  to  the  clergy  ran, — 
"  Therefore  [the  bishops]  appoint  their  clergy  to  make  pub- 
lic notification  to  their  respective  congregations,  upon  the 
18th  day  of  May  next,  that,  upon  the  following  Lord's  clay, 
nominal  prayers  for  the  king  are  to  be  authoritatively  intro- 
duced, and  afterwards  to  continue,  in  the  religious  assemblies 
of  this  episcopal  church.  And  they  beg  leave  to  recommend, 
as  to  their  clergy  whose  obedience  they  expect,  so  likewise  to 
all  good  christian  people  under  their  episcopal  care,  and  do 
earnestly  entreat  and  exhort  them,  in  the  bowels  of  Jesus 
Christ,  that  they  will  all  cordially  receive  this  determination 
of  their  spiritual  fathers2."  In  consequence  of  this  resolu- 
tion, every  clergyman,  except  Mr.  Brown,  did  freely  and  ex 
animo,  on  Sunday  the  25th  of  May,  pray  by  name  for  king 
George,  the  queen,  the  prince  of  Wales,  and  all  the  royal 
family3.  But,  says  a  Mr.  Campbell,  an  old  jacobite,  "  well 
do  I  remember  the  day  on  which  the  name  of  George  was 
mentioned  in  the  Morning  Service  for  the  first  time — such  blow- 
ing of  noses — such  significant  hums — such  half-suppressed 
sighs — such  smothered  groans  and  universal  confusion,  can 

1  Skinner's  Annals,  77. — Life  of  Donald  M'Intosh,  Episcopal  Magazine. 

2  Skinner's  Ecclesiast.  Hist.  ii.  689.  3  Annals,  78. 
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hardly  be  conceived!  But  the  deed  was  done,  and  those 
who  had  participated  could  not  retract1."  Many  in  Edin- 
burgh will  remember  a  well-known  sturdy  jacobite,  Alexander 
Hackett,  esq.,  who  invariably  rose  from  his  knees  and  blew 
his  nose,  when  the  collects  for  the  king  and  royal  family  were 
read,  till  George  IV.  visited  Edinburgh.  On  that  event, 
Hackett  was  infected  with  the  enthusiasm  of  the  people,  pro- 
nounced his  majesty  "  a  fine  lad  f  and  ever  afterwards  kept 
his  kneeling  posture,  and  joined  in  the  prayers  for  the  king. 

On  the  26th  of  April  the  bishops  addressed  a  joint  letter 
to  lord  Sydney,  one  of  the  principal  secretaries  of  state,  com- 
municating to  him  the  determination  of  their  synod,  and  re- 
questing his  lordship  to  lay  their  submission  at  the  foot  of  the 
throne.  They  also  addressed  letters  to  the  archbishops  of 
Canterbury  and  York,  in  which  they  express  their  confidence 
that,  upon  "  their  grace's  recommending  to  the  bishops  of 
their  respective  provinces  the  measure  of  repeal  of  those  penal 
statutes  under  which  the  episcopal  church  in  Scotland  has  so 
long  groaned,  they  cannnot  doubt  but  that  by  such  powerful 
assistance  they  shall  obtain  the  desirable  end  they  have  in 
view2."  The  bishop  of  Edinburgh  received  lord  Sydney's  re- 
ply to  the  bishop's  letter ;  it  is  dated  the  28th  of  June,  in 
which  he  says,  "  I  did  not  fail  to  lay  those  letters  before  the 
king,  and  I  have  received  his  royal  commands  to  acquaint  you 
that  his  majesty  received,  with  great  satisfaction,  this  proof  of 
your  attachment  to  his  person  and  family."  It  does  not  appear 
that  the  two  archbishops  made  any  answer  to  the  letters  ad- 
dressed to  them. 

As  the  primus  was  old  and  infirm,  and  as  he,  besides,  resided 
at  a  remote  country  town,  whilst  the  exigencies  of  the  church 
now  required  a  younger  and  a  firmer  hand  to  guide  her 
affairs,  bishop  Kilgour  resigned  the  office  of  primus  in  the 
month  of  December.  This  was  a  wise  and  judicious  step; 
for  although  he  was  a  most  excellent  and  pious  prelate,  and 
had  governed  the  church  with  great  prudence,  yet,  from  age 
and  infirmity,  he  was  disabled  for  the  active  exertions,  both 
of  body  and  mind,  which  the  altered  position  of  the  church 
required.  During  his  primacy,  that  grain  of  mustard- seed  to 
which  the  kingdom  of  heaven  is  likened,  was  sowed  in  the 
field  of  the  transatlantic  church  ;  which,  from  being  the  least 
of  all  seeds,  has  since  that  time  taken  root  downward  and 
borne  fruit  upward,  so  that  it  has  become  a  mighty  tree.      It 

1  Life  of  Rev.  D.  Mackintosh,  Ep.  Mag.  1836,  vol.  iv.  p.  190. 

2  Annals,  pp.  79-81. 
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has  been  exalted  above  the  hills,  and  the  people  of  that  vast 
empire  are  flowing  into  it ;  so  that  the  divine  laws  are  taught, 
and  the  paths  of  the  Lord  are  shewn,  to  the  infidel  and  them 
that  sit  in  the  seat  of  the  scorner.  Bishop  Kilgour  leavened 
a  little  meal,  which  is  going  on  steadily  and  silently  to  leaven 
the  whole  lump  of  the  United  States.  The  seed  having  been 
once  sown,  sprung  up,  and  grew,  nobody  knew  how  ;  first  the 
blade,  then  the  ear,  and  now  the  full  corn  in  the  ear.  From 
one  solitary  individual,  inch  in  faith, that  received  thecharisma 
from  the  hands  of  bishop  Kilgour,  in  1784,  and  a  body  of 
clergy  not  amounting  to  two  hundred,  the  catholic  church  of 
the  United  States  now  numbers  twenty-two  bishops  and  up- 
wards of  a  thousand  inferior  clergy.  This  branch  of  the  vine 
is  continually  advancing  ;  the  leaven  is  still  leavening  more 
and  more,  and  that  nation  is  continuing  to  flow  unto  the  moun- 
tain of  the  Lord's  house.  Along  with  the  apostolic  grace, 
bishop  Seabury  also  carried  the  Scottish  Eucharistic  Office  to 
America;  and  it  has  been  adopted  by  the  American  church. 
"  A  cloud  of  unlooked-for  witnesses  has  thus  been  raised  up 
to  bear  onward  to  a  new  race  of  churchmen  in  the  boundless 
plains  of  America,  the  confession  of  those  sound  doctrines 
of  the  Eucharistic  sacrifice,  which  were  kept,  and  for  that 
very  purpose  doubtless,  in  the  '  districts  of  the  far  north,' 
through  years  of  trouble  and  persecution.  The  American 
liturgy  has  those  very  doctrines,  '  phrases  and  forms  of  speech,' 
which  distinguish  the  Scottish  office.  Let  it  not,  therefore,  be 
said  that  our  blessed  fathers  laboured  and  witnessed  in  vain. 
Though  their  degenerate  sons  should  sacrifice  their  work  at 
the  shrine  of  expediency,  and  abandon  truth  for  the  sake  of 
peace,  still  the  twenty-two  bishops  and  the  thousand  clergy 
with  their  flocks  in  the  western  world,  daily  increasing  in 
number  and  in  moral  power,  will  carry  on  to  future  ages  the 
memorial  of  these  lowly  men ;  and  thus  we  hope  and  trust 
that,  through  God's  mercy,  their  witness  will  never  die1." 

One  great  Sin  of  the  present  race  of  churchmen  is  their 
fear  of  giving  umbrage  or  offence  to  the  dissenters.  It  is  a 
great,  a  pestilential,  and  a  growing  sin,  "  which  doth  mock 
the  meat  it  feeds  on."  It  is  our  duty  to  do  that  which  is  lawful 
and  right,  and  to  leave  the  event  to  God.  To  shrink  from  our 
duty  because  it  may  give  offence  to  men  who  seek  every  occa- 
sion of  offence,  and  who  the  more  they  are  humoured  the  more 
ready  they  are  to  take  offence,  is  a  great  sin;  so  much,  indeed, 
is  their  appetite  increased  by  indulgence,  that  the  very  being 

1  Cheyne's  Vindication,  &.(-..  20.21. 
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of  the  church  has  become  an  offence  unto  them.  The  Eng- 
lish hierarchy  made  a  difficulty  in  giving  the  apostolic  succes- 
sion to  the  United  States,  lest  peradventure  they  might  offend 
the  dissenters.  The  Scottish  church,  on  the  contrary,  nobly 
defied  the  offence,  and,  at  the  lowest  point  of  her  depression, 
her  bishops  freely  carried  out  their  divine  Master's  directions, 
to  preach  the  gospel  to  every  creature.  Had  the  apostles 
been  afraid  of  offending  the  heathen  of  their  day,  they  would 
never  have  evangelised  the  world,  nor  have  preached  the  gos- 
pel to  all  the  world,  according  to  the  divine  command.  But 
this  absurd  and  sinful  fear  of  giving  offence  is,  in  fact,  a  going 
from  the  Lord  in  our  hearts  ;  it  is  a  distrust  of  His  provi- 
dence, and  of  His  promise  of  support  and  protection,  and  a 
trusting  to  the  arm  of  flesh — to  the  sinful  expediency  of  yield- 
ing principles  to  ignorant  clamour  and  mockery. 

At  the  Revolution,  the  church  might  have  continued  to 
be  the  establishment  of  the  kingdom,  upon  the  condition 
of  the  bishops  and  clergy  transferring  their  allegiance  from 
their  sovereign  to  the  prince  of  Orange.  William  would 
have  experienced  no  difficulty  in  supporting  them  ;  their  peo- 
ple were  the  great  majority  of  the  nation,  and  the  presbyte- 
rians  were  a  mere  handful,  as  has  been  demonstrated  in  this 
history.  •'  But,"  says  Mr.  Cheyne,  "  the  bishops,  fully 
aware  of  all  that  they  were  giving  up,  unanimously  resolved 
to  keep  truth  and  righteousness,  and  commit  the  church  to 
God.  From  that  moment  she  became  a  witness,  not  for  epis- 
copacy simply,  but  for  a  great  principle  of  christian  morality, 
viz.  whether  it  was  lawful  in  any  case  for  subjects  to  resist 
the  supreme  power,  and  free  themselves  frcm  the  evils  of  mis- 
government  by  means  of  their  own  devising,  without  regard  to 
God's  law.  It  is  too  little  to  say  that  the  bishops  were  with- 
held by  the  oaths  they  had  taken  to  king  James.  This  was  a 
personal  obligation,  binding  on  themselves  only,  and  not  ex- 
tending to  their  successors,  who  might  at  any  time  have  freed 
themselves  from  persecution  by  recognising  the  existing  go- 
vernment. But  such  an  act  of  recognition,  as  long  as  James 
II.  or  his  representative  survived,  and  asserted  his  claim  to 
their  allegiance,  could  not  have  been  made  without  approving 
the  principle  involved  in  the  Revolution  of  1688,  by  which 
that  monarch  was  dethroned.  Hence  they  continued  to  wit- 
ness for  the  great  christian  duty  of  obedience  and  fidelity,  by 
suffering  patiently  the  consequences  of  their  devoted  adhe- 
rence to  the  line  of  exiled  princes  who  claimed  their  allegi- 
ance, neither  resisting  the  authority  actually  in  possession, 
nor  casting  about  for  expedients  to  free  themselves  from  the 
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embarrassments  in  which  they  were  involved  by  the  continued 
pretensions  of  the  Stuarts.     Providence  at  length  put  an  end 
to    their   difficulties    by  the  death  of  Charles   Edward,  the 
grandson  of  James  II.,  with  whom  expired  the  pretensions  of 
his  family.     A  recognition  of  the  existing  government,  on  the 
part  of  the  church  of  Scotland,  involved  no   approbation   of 
the  revolution  principle.     It   was  in    possession  ;  no   other 
power  came  in  competition  with  it ;  no  one  demanded  their  al- 
legiance but  the  occupant  of  the  throne,  and  the  bishops  and 
clergy  hastened  to  tender    it,  pledging   their  fidelity  to  him 
as  their  king  to  whom  they  had  before   submitted  as  having 
power.     They  were  called  '  disaffected  to  the   government;' 
but  their  disaffection  was  a  very  different  thing  from  what  is 
indicated  by  that  term  now.     They  never  had  made  the  prin- 
ciples or  the  policy  of  government  the  rule  of  their  obedience; 
they  looked   simply  to  the   rightful  power;  and  when  they 
transferred  their  allegiance  to  the  Brunswick  line,  the  only 
question  they  considered  was  the  morality  of  the  act.     Their 
conduct  was  wholly  uninfluenced  by  politics,  if  by  politics  be 
meant  any  principle  or  rule  of  action  independent  of  religion 
and  the  sense   of   future  responsibility."      At   the  diocesan 
synod,  when  it  was  resolved  to  tender  the  church's  allegiance 
to  king  George,  Mr.  Jolly  said,  in  concluding  his  address — 
"  I  trust  that  God  will  not  suffer  us  to  run  into  dangerous  error, 
if  we  sincerely  seek  His  direction.     If  we  lift  up  our  souls 
unto  Him,  He  will  shew  us  the  way  we  should  walk  in.     If 
the  glory  of  His  name,  in  the  healing  of  schism,  and  the  pre- 
servation and  enlargement  of  his  church,  be  our  aim,  and  not 
the  acquisition  of  ease  and  temporal  emolument  to  ourselves, 
our  designs  and  intentions  are  surely  right  in  His  sight,  and 
with  this  single  eye  we  may  expect  to  see  our  way  clearly. 
Our  compliance  with  the  present  government  will  not,  I  hope, 
imply  our  adopting  those  principles  which  brought  about  the 
Revolution,  nor  subject  us  to  the  guilt  of  rebellion  and  resis- 
tance ;  nor  yet,  in  the  light  I  view  it,  be  inconsistent  with  the 
principles  on  which  our  practice  hitherto  has  been  founded, 
and  which  a're,  I  believe,  the  principles  of  Scripture,  as  illus- 
trated by  the  practice  of  the  primitive  church1." 

1  Life  of  Bishop  Jolly,  prefixed  to  his  '  Friendly  Address,'  vi.  vii.  viii. 
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PRIMACY  OF  THE  RIGHT  REVEREND  JOHN  SKINNER, 
BISHOP  OF  ABERDEEN, 

PRIMUS      SCOTIA      EPISCOPUS. 

1789. — The  bishop  of  Aberdeen  chosen  Primus. — A  schism. — Illness  of  the 
king. — An  address  to  the  king. — First  movements  for  the  repeal  of  the  penal 
statutes. — Intrigues  of  the  Independents. — Bishops  set  out  for  London — their 
first  movements. — Bill  brought  into  the  Commons — and  carried  to  the  Lords. 
Chancellor's  opposition. — Return  of  the  bishops. — A  convention — a  commit- 
tee formed — and  in  London. 1  790. — Postponed  through  fear  of  the  Dis- 
senters.  1791. — New  parliament. — Fresh  application. — Numbers  of   the 

Independents  and  the  Episcopalians. — A  controversy. — Probable  numbers. — 

The  burial  service  prohibited. — Death  of  bishop  Rose. 1792. — Meeting  of 

parliament — bill  brought  in. — Chancellor's  opposition. — Bishop  Horsley's  de- 
fence— required  to  sign  the  Thirty-nine  Articles. — A  restriction. — Bill  reported 
and  printed — read  a  first  time  in  the  Commons — thrown  out. — New  bill  moved 
for — read  and  passed. — The  act. — Remarks. 

1789. — Upon  the  resignation  of  bishop  Kilgour,  the 
bishop  of  Aberdeen  was  chosen  Primus  of  the  Episcopal 
College.  With  the  exception  of  a  few  individuals,  the  whole 
church  over  which  this  distinguished  prelate  was  called  to 
preside  was  unanimous  in  yielding  their  allegiance  to  George 
the  Third.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Brown,  of  Montrose,  chose  to  stand 
out,  and  attempted  to  constitute  himself  the  head  of  the  non- 
conformist party.  Bishop  Rose,  who  was  now  in  his  dotage, 
had  also  been  unwilling  to  transfer  his  allegiance,  and  to  him 
Brown  applied,  and  was  by  him  alone  consecrated.  Bishop 
Rose,  however,  was  unconscious  of  his  actions,  and  did  this 
very  uncanonical  act  in  ignorance,  and  in  the  imbecility  of  ex- 
treme old  age.  When  questioned  by  his  brethren  whether  or 
not  he  had  consecrated  this  man,  he  answered,  that  probably 
his  sister  may  have  done  it,  but  certainly  he  did  not.  Brown 
afterwards  ordained  a  Mr.  Donald  Mackintosh,  and  these  two 
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ministered  to  the  non-conformists,  traversing  the  inaccessible 
fastnesses  of  the  Grampians  through  Glentilt  to  Glenshee,  and 
thence  as  far  as  to  the  town  of  Banff,  on  the  north-east  coast; 
each  looting  upon  himself  as  Elijah  did  of  old,  and  saying — 
"  I,  even  I  only,  remain  a  prophet  of  the  Lord ;  but  Baal's 
prophets  are  numerous."  Among  the  determined  Jacobites 
who  now  stuck  to  their  creed,  although  it  was  without  an  ob- 
ject, were  Gilbert  Innes,  Esq.  of  Stowe,  in  Selkirkshire;  lord 
Bannatyne,  one  of  the  judges,  and  his  brother-in-law,  sir 
John  Macgregor  Murray,  of  Lanrick.  A  kw  years,  however, 
were  sufficient  to  remove  by  death  all  the  schismatics ;  "  so 
that  among  the  episcopalians  of  Scotland  a  seed  of  political 
disaffection  exists  no  longer1."  In  Brown's  case  there  was 
not  the  plea  of  necessity  to  require  any  relaxation  of  the  canon 
that  requires  three  consecrators;  and  his  consecration  was 
repudiated  by  the  whole  church  "  as  the  device  of  an  indivi- 
dual, to  carry  out  his  own  projects,  in  opposition  to  her  una- 
nimous determination.  And  if  we  take  into  account  the 
clandestine  and  surreptitious  manner  in  which  he  procured 
imposition  of  hands  from  an  aged  and  imbecile  prelate,  it  will 
not  be  thought  to  have  been  without  l'eason  that  his  conse- 
cration was  said  to  be  '  null  and  void  2.' " 

The  public  business  was  in  a  great  measure  suspended  by 
the  king's  sudden  and  dangerous  illness.  The  episcopalians 
testified  their  loyalty  by  fervent  public  prayers,  and  a  solemn 
thanksgiving  on  his  majesty's  recovery.  The  Scottish  bishops 
also  drew  up  a  congratulatory  address  to  the  sovereign,  which 
they  all  signed  for  themselves  and  their  clergy.  The  new  pri- 
mus enclosed  it  in  a  letter  to  Mr.  Henry  Dundas,  who  for- 
warded it  to  lord  Sydney  for  presentation.  In  his  letter  to 
Mr.  Dundas,  bishop  Skinner  writes,  "  We  cannot  but  flatter 
ourselves  that  this  is  a  most  promising  season  for  obtaining  the 
object  of  our  humble  wishes,  which  is  only  to  be  put  on   an 

equal  footing  of  protection  and  religious  liberty  with 

dissenters  from  the  Scottish  establishment,  particularly  with 
those  [Independents]  who  have  their  orders  from  the  church 
of  England."  Lord  Sydney  informed  bishop  Skinner  that  his 
majesty  had  received  their  address  most  graciously3. 

At  Mr.  Dundas's  desire,  bishop  Skinner  prepared  the 
draught  of  a  bill  for  the  relief  of  the  Scottish  church,  and  for- 
warded it  to  him  at  Melville  castle  ;  but  he  was  summoned  to 
London  before  he  could  give  his  opinion  on  its  nature  and  lan- 

1  Annals,  83. — Episcopal  Magazine,  iv.  191.         2  Episcopal  Mag.  iv.  306. 

3  Annals,  87,  88. 
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guage.  George  Dempster,  esq.  of  Dunnichen,  and  member  for 
the  county  of  Forfar,  informed  the  primus,  that  unless  a  mem- 
ber of  the  administration  would  positively  pledge  himself  to 
introduce  the  bill  into  parliament  for  the  repeal  of  the  penal 
statutes,  and  to  carry  it  through  all  its  stages,  it  would  be  ab- 
solutely necessary  for  some  of  the  bishops  to  repair  to  Lon- 
don, to  claim,  as  loyal  subjects,  assistance  and  reasonable 
relief  from  the  statutes  by  which  their  church  had  been  so 
long  and  so  cruelly  oppressed1.  The  propriety  of  this  advice 
was  the  more  obvious  from  the  malicious  misrepresentations  of 
the  episcopal  Independents,  who  had  become  alarmed  at  the 
favourable  position  of  the  church,  and  the  countenance  which 
she  now  obtained  from  men  in  power  and  influence.  Some  of 
these  schismatical  clergymen  wrote  to  Dr.  Bagot,  bishop  of 
Norwich,  to  prejudice  him,  and  through  him  the  English 
hierarchy,  against  the  reviving  church  from  which  they  had 
separated.  They  even  went  so  far  as  to  assert  that  the  bishops, 
in  seeking  liberty  for  themselves,  intended  to  procure  the  sub- 
jection of  the  Independents  to  their  dominion.  To  counter- 
work this  malicious  assertion  the  primus  shewed  a  copy  of 
the  above-mentioned  draught  of  the  proposed  bill  to  Dr. 
Beattie  of  Aberdeen,  the  intimate  friend  of  bishop  Porteous, 
requesting  that  the  doctor  would  undeceive  his  lordship  on  this 
point,  and  to  assure  him,  "  that  though  the  Scottish  bishops 
and  their  clergy  heartily  wished  for  union,  founded  on  prin- 
ciple, amongst  all  the  episcopalians  in  Scotland,  yet  had  they 
not  the  most  distant  idea  of  endeavouring  to  promote  it  by  the 
interposition  of  civil  authority  ;  nothing  being  more  absurd  or 
illiberal  than  the  very  thought  of  depriving  others  of  that 
liberty  of  conscience  which  they  were  so  desirous  of  procur- 
ing for  themselves2." 

Dr.  Beattie  expressed  himself  pleased  with  the  principle 
of  the  bill,  and  liberally  undertook  to  write  to  the  bishop  of 
London  in  favour  of  the  measure.  "  Immediately  after  Eas- 
ter, when  the  nation  at  large  was  exhibiting  transports  of  joy 
on  account  of  the  king's  happy  recovery,  the  bishops  Skinuer 
of  Aberdeen,  Abernethy  Drummond  of  Edinburgh,  and 
Strachan  of  Brechin,  set  out  for  London,  furnished  with  the 
most  ample  recommendations  from  all  and  sundry  in  the  dif- 
ferent districts  in  Scotland,  who  had  friends  or  relatives 
members  of  the  British  legislature."  Even  the  presbyterians 
themselves,  forgetting  their  old  animosities  and  the  obliga- 
tions of  their  Covenant,  gave  the  most  friendly  introductions 

1  Annals,  89.  '-  Ibid.  90,  91. 
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to  their  friends  in  London.  The  Scottish  prelates  arrived  in 
the  capital  on  the  24th  of  April.  They  first  applied  to  the 
lord  advocate,  who  expressed  his  belief  that  the  establish- 
ment of  Scotland  would  not  make  any  opposition  to  their  re- 
lief. The  Independents  maliciously  insinuated  to  the  lord  ad- 
vocate, that  there  ought  to  be  a  clause  inserted  in  the  bill 
to  provide  that  some  English  or  Irish  bishop  should  be  autho- 
rised to  perform  episcopal  offices  in  Scotland.  This  was  evi- 
dently to  legalize  and  perpetuate  their  own  schism,  and  to 
render  their  return  to  the  church  impracticable.  The  three  pre- 
lates, therefore,  wrote  to  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury  on  the 
first  of  May,  giving  his  grace  a  fair  and  candid  account  of  the 
affairs  of  the  Scottish  church.  "  Our  case,"  they  say,  "  your 
grace  will  readily  perceive  is  very  different  from  that  both  of 
the  English  dissenters  and  of  the  Scottish  Roman  catholics, 
with  which  some  affect  to  compare  it.  They  are  both  restrained 
on  account  of  their  religious  creed,  which  continues  the  same; 
whereas  the  restraints  laid  upon  the  episcopal  church  in  Scot- 
land were  judged  necessary  only  for  crushing  the  political 
disaffection  ascribed  to  the  clergy  and  lay  members  of  that 
church,  which  political  disaffection  is  now  entirely  done  away. 

We  have  only  further  to  add,  that  having,  since  we 

came  to  England,  joined  the  public  devotions  of  the  English 
church,  ive  hereby  declare  ourselves  to  be  in  full  communion 
with  that  church.  The  Book  of  Common  Prayer  we  believe 
in  our  hearts  to  be  the  best  composed  liturgy  in  the  world. 
The  morning  and  evening  service,  as  read  in  that  book,  we 
constantly  make  use  of,  and  the  offices  of  matrimony,  baptism, 
confirmation,  &c.  as  occasion  offers  ;  and  though  we  gene- 
rally use  the  Scottish  communion  office  ....  yet  so  far  are 
we  from  making  this  usage  a  condition  of  communion,  that 
our  own  clergy  have  a  discretionary  power  to  use  which  of  the 
two  offices  they  please,  and  some  of  them  do  actually  make 
use  of  the  English  office1."  The  archbishop  promised  them 
his  support,  but  in  the  meantime  the  English  bishops  were 
embarrassed  by  the  factious  claims  of  the  dissenters  ;  and  un- 
til their  affairs  were  disposed  of,  the  case  of  the  Scottish 
church  could  not  be  undertaken.  The  lord  advocate  recom- 
mended the  Scottish  prelates  to  draw  up  an  historical  detail  ot 
the  penal  statutes,  and  of  the  relief  required,  for  the  informa- 
tion of  Mr.  Pitt  and  the  lord  chancellor  Thurlow.  This  was 
done,  and  printed  for  circulation  amongst  the  members  of  both 
Houses  of  Parliament.     On  Monday,  the  15th  of  June,  Mr. 

1  Annals,  95-97. 
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Dundas,  the  treasurer  of  the  navy,  moved,  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  for  leave  to  bring  in  a  bill  ;  which  motion  was 
seconded  by  Mr.  Dempster,  member  for  Forfar,  who  informed 
us,  says  bishop  Skinner  in  his  Narrative,  "  that  not  only  did 
every  person  in  the  House  listen  to  the  motion  with  apparent 
satisfaction,  but  when  sir  Harry  Houghton  was  voted  into  the 
chair,  he  was  heard  to  say,  he  never  took  it  with  greater  plea- 
sure than  on  this  same  occasion."  On  the  second  reading,  sir 
Archibald  Macdonald  the  attorney-,  and  sir  John  Scott  the  so 
licitor-general,  complained  that  they  had  not  been  consulted 
before  the  introduction  of  the  bill ;  but  they  were  very  easily 
reconciled,  and  made  no  opposition.  On  Friday,  the  29th  of 
June,  the  bill  was  read  a  third  time,  passed  without  a  dissen- 
tient voice,  and  ordered  to  be  sent  to  the  House  of  Lords, 
where  it  was  presented  at  the  bar  by  Mr.  Dundas,  and,  on  the 
motion  of  the  earl  of  Hopetoun,  was  read  the  first  time1. 

The  bill  was  arrested  in  its  farther  progress  by  the  lord 
chancellor,  who  was  piqued  that  the  Scottish  prelates  had 
made  no  personal  application  to  him.  On  discovering  the  cause 
of  his  opposition,  the  bishops  hastened  to  apologise  to  his 
lordship,  and  to  state  that  their  neglect  was  altogether  uninten- 
tional. But  the  chancellor's  self-love  had  been  much  hurt, 
and  he  would  not  for  the  present  accept  their  explanation, 
but,  with  a  meanness  of  spirit  unbecoming  so  great  a  man, 
persevered  in  his  opposition ;  and  the  farther  consideration  of 
the  bill  was  postponed  till  the  29th  of  September.  The  pri 
mus  and  his  colleagues,  therefore,  returned  to  Scotland  about 
the  middle  of  July,  and  had  the  satisfaction  of  finding  their 
conduct  approved  in  all  the  syuodical  meetings  of  the 
church2. 

The  primus  having  obtained  the  consent  of  his  colleagues, 
summoned  a  convention  or  synod  of  the  church,  to  be  com- 
posed of  all  the  clergy,  with  a  lay  delegate  from  each  congre- 
gation, to  beholden  on  Wednesday,  the  11th  of  November, 
at  Laurencekirk,  for  the  purpose  of  taking  into  considera- 
tion the  present  state  of  the  application  to  government  for  the 
repeal  of  the  penal  laws.  The  convention  was  opened  by 
an  address  from  the  chair,  stating  the  objects  of  the  meeting, 
and  giving  a  minute  narration  of  the  whole  of  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  bishops  during  their  absence  in  London. 
Their  conduct  was  highly  approved,  and  an  address  of  thanks 

1  Annals,  98-112. — Narrative  of  the  Proceedings  relating  to  the  Bill  which 
was  lately  passed  into  a  Law,  intituled  "  An  Act  for  granting  Relief  to  Pastors, 
Ministers,  and  Lay  Persons  of  the  Episcopal  Communion  in  Scotland,  1792." 
page  C.  -  Narrative,  p.  6. — Annals,  122. 
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was  voted,  which  was  conveyed  by  letter  to  the  primus  by 
bishop  Macfarlane.   A  committee  was  formed,  with  full  powers 
to  manage  and  carry  on  the  measures  still  held  necessary  to 
be  done  for  obtaining,  a  repeal  of  the  penal  statutes,  to  consist 
of  three  bishops,  three  presbyters,  and  three  laymen.     These 
were  the  primus,  the  bishop  of  Edinburgh,  and  the  bishop  of 
Brechin;    the   reverends    John    Allan,    Edinburgh,  George 
Gleig,  Stirling,  Roger  Aitken,  Aberdeen  ;  John  Patullo,  esq. 
of  Balhoussie,  commissary  of  St.  Andrews,  John  Stirling,  esq. 
of  Kippendavie,     and  John   Nevin,    esq.    of  Thornton   and 
Peebles.     Having  found  that  by  bankruptcies  and  deaths  the 
charitable  funds  of  the  church  had  much  decreased,  and  that  no 
distribution  had  been  made,  during  the  last  twelve  months,  to 
indigent  clergymen  and  widows,  the  convention  made  choice 
of  trustees  to  manage  these  funds1.     "  Nor  can  the  annalist," 
says  Mr.  Skinner,  "  forbear  from  here  recording  an  instance 
of  pure  and  disinterested  friendship  to  the  cause  of  Scottish 
episcopacy,   and  of  zeal  for  its  prosperity,  such  as  may  be 
equalled  but  never  was  and  never  will  be  surpassed.     Those 
of  the  invaluable  personal  friends  whom  bishop  Skinner  had 
been  fortunate  enough  to  acquire  during  his  stay  in  London, 
now  informed  him,  that  such  was  the  interest  which  they  felt 
in  the  repeal  of  the  penal  statutes,  and  such  their  anxiety  to 
see  the  sound  and  orthodox  episcopacy  of  Scotland  alike  re- 
spected as  it  was  respectable,  '  they  had  formed  themselves 
into  a  committee  of  correspondence  with  the   committee  ap- 
pointed in  Scotland  by  the  Laurencekirk  convention,  and  had 
determined  to  meet  once  a  week,  or  as  often  as  occasion  might 
require,  for  the  communication  of  intelligence,  and  to  delibe- 
rate on  the  most  proper  steps  to  be  taken  for  the  speedy  relief 
of  a  church  they  so  much  venerated.' "     These  were  the  hon. 
sir  James  Allan  Park,  one  of  the  judges  of  the  Common  Pleas ; 
the  rev.  Dr.  George  Gaskin,  secretary  to  the  Christan  Know- 
ledge Society  ;  and  William  Stevens,  esq.  treasurer  to  queen 
Anne's  bounty2. 

1790. — The  first  act  of  the  committee  in  Scotland  was 
to  transmit  letters  to  the  lord  chancellor,  the  attorney-  and 
solicitor-general,  to  be  delivered  by  the  London  committee. 
The  bishop  of  Bangor,  who  had  much  interest  with  the  chan- 
cellor, undertook  to  remove  his  lordship's  prejudices ;  but 
even  here  the  sinful  fear  of  the  dissenters  operated  unfavour- 
ably to  the  relief  of  the  church.  Lord  Gardenston,  a  judge, 
wrote  to  lord  Thurlow  in  favour  of  the  measure,  and  said, — 

1  AnDals,  125-141.  2  Ibid.  141,   142. 
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*'  Though  bred  a  presbyterian,  I  have  ever  revered  the  order 
and  decency  of  the  episcopal  church.  In  doctrine,  they  are 
soundly  protestant.  Their  principles,  in  regard  to  govern- 
ment, are  now  reformed,  and  not  less  loyal  than  ours1."  The 
attorney-general  regretted  that  the  church  relief  bill  had  not 
been  made  a  cabinet  measure,  and  bishop  Horsley  informed 
Dr.  Gaskin  that  it  must  be  postponed  to  the  dissenters'  bill 
for  a  repeal  of  the  Test  Act,  as  "  it  is  not  to  be  expected 
that  the  church  of  England  will  go  to  the  field  to  assist  an 
ally,  when  she  herself  is  attacked  in  her  own  fortress."  The 
primus  summoned  a  meeting  of  the  Scottish  committee  to  as- 
semble at  Perth  on  the  24th  of  February  ;  at  which  he  de- 
livered an  account  of  the  extensive  correspondence  which  he 
had  held  with  the  London  committee,  to  whom  the  thanks  of 
the  meeting  were  voted.  Dr.  Gaskin  stated,  in  a  letter  to 
bishop  Skinner,  that  there  was  every  prospect  of  the  bill  be- 
ing successful,  "  excepting  an  allowance  of  your  actual 
ministrations  in  the  church  of  England2." 

1791. — A  NEWr  parliament  met  in  November  last  year,  and 
after  some  uninteresting  business,  was  adjourned  till  February. 
During  the  recess  letters  were  written  to  all  the  English  pre- 
lates, requesting  their  interest  and  support  to  the  application, 
wThich  it  was  intended  to  renew,  for  the  repeal  of  the  penal  sta- 
tutes. Among  the  answers  to  these  letters,  bishop  Douglass 
of  Carlisle  said  he  had  forwarded  letters  from  Principals 
Robertson  and  Campbell  to  the  archbishop,  "  recommending, 
in  the  most  liberal  terms,  the  cause  of  the  Scottish  episcopa- 
lians, whose  relief,  they  had  reason  to  think,  would  be  gene- 
rally agreeable  to  the  [presbyterian]  church  of  Scotland." 

A  very  acrimonious  controversy  appeared  in  the  Gentle- 
man's Magazine,  respecting  the  number  of  the  English,  or 
schismatical,  an'd  the  Catholic  episcopalians  in  Scotland  at 
this  period,  from  which  we  gather  some  facts  relative  to  their 
numbers.  Mr.  Berkeley,  it  seems,  had  magnified  the  former  to 
100,000,  whilst  another  reduced  them  to  30,000,  and  another 
still  says  the  one-half  might  be  deducted  from  the  last  amount, 
and  a  fourth  alleges  "  that  the  English  communion  in  Scot- 
land do  not  amount  to  more  than  6,000,  and  they  are  well 
known  in  Scotland  to  be  more  numerous  than  the  old  non- 
juring  party3."  This  last  assertion  was  answered  by  one 
signing  E  S.  P.,  who  says, — "  1  will  not  pretend  to  say  what 
is  the  number  of  Scotch  episcopalians,  because  I  know  there 
never  was  any  attempt  made  to  ascertain  it ;  but  this  I  will 

1  Annals,  147.  2  Ibid.  3  Gentleman's  Magazine,  lx.  197. 
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say,  that  they  arc  well  known  in  Scotland  to  exceed  very  far 
those  of  the  English  communion.  This  is  a  fact  so  well  known 
that  I  am  astonished  any  man  would  assert  the  contrary.  .  .  . 
The  English  [Independent]  chapels  in  Scotland  may,  I  be- 
lieve, be  reckoned  thus : — Edinburgh,  3 ;  Aberdeen,  2 ;  Kelso, 
Dalkeith,  Musselburgh,  Leith,  Dumfries,  Glasgow,  Stirling, 
Perth,  Dunkeld,  Dundee,  Arbroath,  Montrose,  Brechin,  Stone- 
haven, Cruden,  Peterhead,  Old  Deer,  Banff,  and  Elgin,  one 
meeting-house  in  each — total  24."  He  speaks  of  another  one, 
but  does  not  name  the  place;  but  which,  he  says,  was  just 
about  to  be  united  to  the  Catholic  bishop.  He  continues, — 
"  In  making  a  statement  of  the  Scotch  communion,  it  would 
be  vain  even  to  guess  what  the  number  is  in  the  highlands, 
where  they  are  very  numerous,  and  where  the  English  com- 
munion never  got  a  footing,  unless  we  except  a  congregation 
in  Inverness,  which  has  long  since  come  under  the  wings  of 
the  bishop  of  Ross.  Nor  would  it  be  necessary  to  give  a  list 
of  all  the  congregations  in  the  low  country,  though,  from  my 
own  knowledge,  I  could  name  at  least  fifty;  but  I  suppose  it 
will  be  sufficient  to  say,  that  there  are  twenty  congregations  in 
the  diocese  of  Aberdeen  alone.  The  Scotch  communion  have 
not  decreased  much  for  many  years;  and  now  I  believe  there 
is  no  danger  of  their  doing  so.  But  from  the  respect  enter- 
tained for  their  principles  by  those  that  know  them,  it  is  greatly 
more  probable  that  they  will  increase  when  leave  is  granted. 
As  I  have  mentioned  Aberdeen,  I  cannot  forbear  to  take  notice 
of  its  excellent  diocesan,  bishop  Skinner  (who  is  also  Primus 
Scotiee  episcopus),  a  prelate  much  respected  by  all  ranks  and 
parties  where  he  lives,  known  and  regarded  by  many  eminent 
characters  on  both  sides  of  the  Tweed,  and  much  beloved  by 
his  clergy  and  people  for  his  unremitting  attention  to  the  du- 
ties of  his  office.—  E.  S.  P.1" 

The  above  letter  was  replied  to  at  great  length  by  one 
of  the  Independent  clergymen,  signing  Clericus,  in  the  most 
vituperative  and  insulting  language,  a  specimen  of  which  I 
shall  here  extract,  from  which  a  judgment  may  be  formed  of 
the  whole.  The  zeal  of  the  bishops  and  clergy  "  in  the  good 
old  cause,  as  it  is  termed,  was  never  doubted ;  for  in  this  par- 
ticular, as  well  as  in  many  others,  they  are  much  upon  an 
equality  with  another  set  of  impostors ;  viz.  the  Jesuits,  now 
happily  extinct.  This  zeal  has  prompted  their  bishops  to 
send  out  more  preachers;  for  small  as  their  stipends  are  in  this 
country,  still  preaching  is  a  better  trade  than  cobbling;  but 

1  Gentleman's  Magazine,  lxi.  426,  427 
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the  opposi'e  party,  1  am  persuaded,  have  more  hearers."1  The 
italics  are  Clericus's  own.  Without  either  contradicting  Ins 
opponent's  statement  of  the  number  of  Independent  meeting- 
houses, which  I  am  satisfied,  from  my  own  traditionary  know- 
ledge, is  correct,  or  stating  any  other  number,  he  says, — "  The 
truth  is,  there  are  some  congregations  in  Scotland  of  the  English 
communion,  which  contain  1000  or  1200  people,  and  these  of 
the  very  first  respectability  and  rank  in  the  country,  iox  few  of 
any  other  description  belong  to  their  communion ;  and  I  am  not 
afraid  of  being  contradicted  by  any  body,  except,  perhaps,  by 
your  correspondent  and  his  party,  when  I  affirm,  as  I  now  do, 
that  the  major  part  of  the  congregations  of  the  Scotch  com- 
munion do  not  contain,  each,  even  one-tenth  part  of  that  num- 
ber ;  and  these  congregations  too,  are,  for  the  most  part,  com- 
posed of  the  lowest  classes  of  the  people1."  This  malicious 
account,  however,  upon  Clericus's  own  shewing,  would  give 
about  6,000  to  the  depressed  and  persecuted  reformed  Catholic 
church  at  its  lowest  ebb,  and  after  all  the  upper  classes  had 
coldly  turned  their  backs  upon  their  desolate  mother.  A  tenth 
of  his  largest  number  would  give  an  average  of  120  to  each 
of  fifty  congregations,  which  would  amount  to  6,000.  Then 
give  the  twenty-four  Independent  meeting-houses  an  average 
of  500,  their  numbers  would  amount  to  12,000,  making  toge- 
ther 18,000.  We  have,  therefore,  the  probable  amount  of  ihe 
Catholic  and  schismatical  episcopalians  in  Scotland  in  the 
year  1791,  as  he  states  it;  yet  I  think  they  greatly  exceeded 
that  number,  as  shall  be  afterwards  shewn. 

By  another  correspondence  in  the  same  miscellany,  be- 
tween Messrs. Bisset  and  Bruce,  the  collegiate  presbyterian  mi- 
nisters of  Brechin,  and  the  Rev.T.  Brown,  one  of  the  English 
ordained  clergymen  in  that  city,  it  appears  that  the  reading  of 
the  burial-service  in  the  church-yard  had  been  prohibited. 
This  they  called  an  invasion  of  the  legal  privileges  of  the 
ministers  of  Brechin;  and  they  add,  the  service  itself  "  is 
fraught  with  a  high  degree  of  absurdity  and  superstition." 
"  The  like  was  never  done  in  the  church-yard  of  Brechin  ;  and 
we  give  you  this  warning,  that  while  we  entertain  a  charitable 
opinion  of  the  many  denominations  of  christians  who  differ 
from  us,  we  are  determined  at  the  same  lime  to  maintain  our 
legal  privileges;  and  if  the  like  be  done  again,  it  will  be  cum 
peric'ilo."  From  the  answer  to  the  above  letter,  dated  Feb.  5, 
it  appears  that  ':  while  in  Montrose  [distant  eight  miles]  the 
presbyterians  are  voluntarily  accommodated  with  the  use  of 

1  Gentleman's  Magazine,  Ixi.  901. 
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the  episcopal  [Independent]  chapel  there  for  divine  service 
.  .  .  probably  for  months  and  years  together,  while  their  own 
church  is  taking  down  and  re-building,  their  next  neighbours, 
the  presbyterians  of  Brechin,  have  attempted  to  prohibit  the 
episcopal  congregation  there  from  the  performance  of  a  most 
solemn  part  of  divine  service  in  the  public  burying-ground,  in 
which  I  presume  they  have  an  equal  privilege  with  them- 
selves1." 

The  Right  Rev.  Charles  Rose,  bishop  of  Dunkeld  and 
Dunblane,  died  at  Down,  in  the  month  of  April.  He  had 
been  for  some  time  in  a  state  of  dotage,  and  unable  to  attend 
to  the  affairs  of  his  diocese.  This  year  stands  remarkable,  in 
the  annals  of  meteorology,  for  a  fall  of  snow,  that  took  place 
on  the  festival  of  Whitsunday,  which  happened  to  be  June 
12,  and  a  thunderstorm  on  Christmas  eve2. 

1792. — It  was  suggested  by  the  London  committee  that 
one  of  the  Scottish  committee  should  be  in  London  to  attend 
the  progress  of  the  bill  through  both  houses.  The  Scottish 
committee,  therefore,  empowered  the  primus,  by  a  written  in- 
strument duly  signed,  to  act  in  their  names,  to  take  such  measures 
as  he  might  find  expedient,  and  to  act  as  the  representative  of 
the  whole  church.  He  arrived  in  London  in  the  end  of  March ; 
and  on  the  2d  of  April,  the  earl  of  Kelly  presented  numerous 
petitions  from  the  counties  and  burghs  of  Scotland  in  favour 
of  the  church ;  and  he  moved  for  leave  to  bring  in  a  bill 
agreeably  to  the  prayer  of  these  petitions.  Two  days  after, 
the  bill  was  read  a  third  time  without  any  opposition  from  the 
chancellor,  and  it  was  ordered  to  be  printed  and  laid  on  the 
table  after  the  Easter  holidays.  The  chancellor,  however,  was 
decidedly  opposed  to  the  bill,  and  used  arguments  which  must 
have  been  prompted  to  him  by  enemies  in  Scotland.  On  the 
2d  of  May,  the  earl  of  Elgin  moved  the  second  reading  of  the 
bill,  and  in  a  short  but  very  sensible  speech  stated  the  prin- 
ciple of  it  to  the  house,  and  the  merits  of  those  whom  it  was 
intended  to  relieve.  The  chancellor  insisted  on  introducing 
a  clause  into  the  bill  requiring  the  clergy  to  register  their 
letters  of  orders,  else,  he  said,  all  sorts  of  people,  even  the 
blacksmith  of  Gretna-Green,  might  assume  the  character  of 
episcopal  ministers,  and  might  in  that  character,  if  once  tole- 
rated, celebrate  marriages,  and  do  other  irregular  acts.  To 
this  the  bishop  of  St.  David's  replied,  that  the  Scotch  episco- 
pal clergy  would  very  gladly  register  their  orders,  if  the  law 
would  permit  them ;  but  the  same  act.  which  required  it,  like- 

1  Gentleman's  Magazine,  Ixi.  524,  525.  2  Ibid.  333. 
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wise  declared  their  orders  to  be  null  and  void.  The  chancellor 
was  desirous  of  perpetuating  that  schism  which  had  been 
caused  by  the  penal  statutes,  by  a  clause  requiring  candidates 
for  holy  orders  to  be  ordained  in  England  or  Ireland.  To  this 
bishop  Horsley  replied,  "  with  respect  to  the  interests  of  epis- 
copacy in  Scotland,  my  opinion  is,  unfortunately,  the  very 
reverse  of  that  of  the  noble  and  learned  lord.  The  credit  of 
episcopacy  will  never  be  advanced  by  the  scheme  of  supply- 
ing the  episcopalian  congregations  in  Scotland  with  pastors  of 
our  ordination  ;  for  this  reason,  my  lords,  that  it  would  be  an 
imperfect,  crippled  episcopacy,  that  would  be  thus  upheld  in 
Scotland.  When  a  clergyman,  ordained  by  one  of  us,  settles 
as  a  pastor  of  a  congregation  in  Scotland,  he  is  out  of  the  reach 
of  our  authority.  We  have  no  authority  there ;  we  can  have  no 
authority  there  ;  the  legislature  can  give  us  no  authority  there. 
The  attempt  to  introduce  any  thing  of  an  authorised  political 
episcopacy  into  Scotland  would  be  a  direct  infringement  of  the 
union.  My  lords,  as  to  the  notion  that  clergymen  should  be 
originally  ordained  by  us  to  the  ministry  in  Scotland,  I  agree 
with  the  noble  viscount  [Stormont],  that  the  thing  would  be 
contrary  to  all  rule  and  order.  No  bishop,  who  knows  what 
he  does,  ordains  without  a  title,  and  a  title  must  be  a  nomina- 
tion to  something  certain  in  the  diocese  of  the  bishop  that  or- 
dains. My  lords,  an  appointment  to  an  episcopal  congrega- 
tion in  Scotland  is  no  more  a  title  to  me,  or  to  any  bishop 
of  the  English  bench,  or  any  bishop  of  the  Irish  bench,  than 
an  appointment  to  a  church  in  Mesopotamia. 

"  My  lords,  with  respect  to  marriages  .  .  .  the  episcopalians 
will  be  authorised  to  marry  in  their  meeting-houses,  by  the  10th 
of  Queen  Anne.  But  I  see  no  inconvenience  that  will  arise 
to  this.  It  will  open  no  door  to  clandestine  marriages ;  .  .  . 
for  they  can  marry  those  only  whose  banns  have  been  regularly 
published,  not  only  in  the  meeting-houses  where  the  marriage 
is  to  be  solemnised,  but  in  the  kirks  of  the  parishes  where  the 
parties  are  resident.  .  .  .  Our  marriage  act  extends  not  to 
Scotland.  Therefore,  by  the  law  and  usage  of  Scotland,  it  is 
not  necessary  that  any  should  be  present  at  a  wedding  except 
the  parties  themselves  (that's  two),  the  man  who  is  to  act  as 
father  and  give  the  bride  away  (that's  three),  and  the  clergy- 
man or  pretended  clergyman  who  is  to  perform  the  ceremony 
(that's  four).  [The  exact  number  that  the  statute  permitted  to 
meet  together].  Now,  my  lords,  by  the  express  permission 
of  the  19th  of  the  late  king,  which  I  call  the  persecuting 
statute,  four  persons  may  assemble  for  the  celebration  of  any 
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religious  rites,  for  the  meeting  is  not  illegal  unless  fine  be  pre- 
sent, over  and  above  the  members  of  the  family,  if  the  place  of 
assembly  be  a  house  inhabited  by  a  family,  or  five  if  the  place 
of  assembly  be  a  house  not  inhabited  by  a  family.  ...  I 
am  aware  that  the  bill  must  receive  amendments  in  the  com- 
mittee, and  perhaps  additions,  but  the  principle  of  the  bill  has 
my  entire  approbation1 ." 

The  earl  of  Kinnoul  made  a  short  speech  in  favour  of  the 
bill,  and  delivered  his  sentiments  with  much  emphasis  and 
energy.  After  he  sat  down,  the  question  was  put  and  carried 
without  a  division,  that  the  bill  should  be  read  a  second  time, 
and  go  into  a  committee  of  the  whole  house,  on  the  following 
Wednesday.  In  the  meantime,  bishop  Horsley,  and  the  earls  of 
Kellie,  Elgin,  and  Fife,  intimated  to  bishop  Skinner  that  the 
only  thing  which  the  lord  chancellor  insisted  on  was,  the  ne- 
cessity of  requiring  from  the  Scottish  clergy  some  declaration 
of  their  religious  principles,  by  which  it  might  be  known  that 
they  came  as  near  as  was  said  to  those  of  the  church  of  Eng- 
land. It  was  therefore  suggested  that  subscription  to  the 
Thirty-nine  Articles  ought  to  be  required,  as  the  best  means 
of  shewing  in  a  legal  manner  that  the  reformed  catholic  church 
of  Scotland  was  really  such  a  society  as  "  deserved  to  be 
tolerated."  To  this,  bishop  Skinner  replied  in  effect,  that  al- 
most none  of  the  clergy  had  any  objection  to  the  general  doc- 
trine of  the  Articles  ;  but  that  some  of  them  might  object  to 
sign  them  as  the  "  Articles  of  the  Church  of  England,  since  the 
Scotch  episcopal  church  was  no  part  of  the  church  of  Eng- 
land, and  could  not,  either  in  strictness  of  principle  or  pro- 
priety of  language,  be  included  in  it."  To  this  it  was  replied, 
that  "  it  was  only  the  general  doctrine  of  the  several  articles, 
to  which  subscription  was  required  even  in  England,"  and 
"  that  there  could  be  no  hardship  or  impropriety  in  our  clergy 
subscribing  them  as  '  Articles  of  the  Church  of  England,'  after 
they  had  professed  that  their  principles  were  the  same  as  hers 
in  all  the  fundamental  doctrines  of  religion,  and  that  they 
wished  to  be  considered  as  in  communion  with  her ;  for  sub- 
scription was  doing  that  only  in  a  more  solemn  and  legal 
manner." 

A  clause  was  considered  necessary  to  restrict  the  Scottish 
clergy  from  taking  any  benefice,  curacy,  or  other  spiritual  pro- 
motion in  England.  This  was  said  to  be  to  preserve  to  the 
clergy  of  the  church  of  England  the  civil  rights  and  revenues 

1   Annals,  203-213.— Narrative,  17-23. 
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of  their  own  church,  and  was  not  intended  to  cast  any  doubt 
\ipon  the  validity  of  Scottish  orders.  No  part  of  the  clause 
was  intended  to  operate  to  the  prejudice  of  the  Scottish  epis- 
copacy in  regard  to  its  purely  scriptural  effects,  and  the 
Scottish  clergy  subscribing  the  Thirty-nine  Articles  would  be 
considered  as  a  public  testimony  of  the  mutual  communion 
which  subsisted  between  the  two  churches.  On  the  16th  of 
May,  the  bill  was  reported,  and  ordered  to  be  printed  with  the 
amendments  that  had  been  made  in  the  committee.  It  was 
then  read  a  third  time,  and  ordered  to  be  sent  to  the  House  of 
Commons  ;  where  it  was  received  and  read  a  first  time  on  the 
25th  May,  and  ordered  to  be  printed.  But  just  previous  to  the 
second  reading,  the  speaker  informed  the  house  that  the  bill 
contained  money  clauses,  which  made  its  reception  from  the 
Lords  inconsistent  with  the  privileges  of  the  Commons.  He 
therefore  moved  that  it  be  thrown  out ;  but  said  another  bill 
might  be  moved  for  immediately.  This  was  done  accordingly 
by  Mr.  Dundas,  without  any  opposition ;  Mr.  Fox  only  com- 
plaining that  more  partiality  had  been  shewn  to  this  bill  than 
to  one  that  he  had  lately  introduced  in  favour  of  the  Unitarians. 
Mr.  Dundas  and  Sir  James  St.  Clair  Erskine  were  directed  to 
prepare  and  bring  in  a  new  bill ;  and  it  was  read  a  first  and 
second  time  on  the  first  of  June.  Next  day  it  was  committed 
and  reported,  and  on  Tuesday  after  it  was  read  a  third  time, 
passed,  and  carried  up  to  the  House  of  Lords,  where  it  went 
through  the  several  readings  again ;  and  no  alteration  having 
been  made  in  it,  it  received  ihe  royal  assent  on  Friday,  the 
loth  of  June l.     It  is  as  follows  :— 

"  An  Act  for  granting  Relief  to  Pastors,  Ministers,  and 
Lay-persons  of  the  Episcopal  Communion  in  Scotland.  1. 
Whereas,  by  several  acts  of  parliament  now  in  force,  disa- 
bilities, forfeitures,  and  penalties,  have  been  imposed  in  certain 
cases  upon  persons  frequenting,  resorting  to,  or  officiating  in, 
certain  episcopal  chapels  and  meeting-houses  in  Scotland:  and 
whereas  there  is  sufficient  reason  to  believe  that  the  pastors, 
ministers,  and  laity,  of  the  episcopal  communion  in  Scotland, 
are  now  well-attached  to  his  majesty's  person,  family,  and 
government:  and  whereas  it  is  just  and  reasonable  that  such 
of  them  as  are  willing  in  a  proper  manner  to  manifest  such  at- 
tachment, should  receive  relief  with  respect  to  certain  disa- 
bilities, &c.  in   the  said  acts   mentioned :  May  it  therefore 

1  Narrative,  25-27.— Annals,  216-220. 
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please  your  majesty,  that  it  may  be  enacted,  that  so  much  of 
10  Annae,  c.  7*;  of  5  Geo.  I.  c'  29;    of  19  Geo.  II.   c.  38, 
and  of  21  Geo.  II.  c.  34,  as  relates  to  imposing  penalties, 
&c.  on  persons  resorting  to  episcopal  chapels,  or  officiating 
therein,  shall  be,  and  the  same  are,  hereby  repealed.    II.  That 
every  pastor,  &c.  shall  within  six  months  after  the  first  of  July, 
1792,  or  at  some  time  previous  to  his  exercising  the  said  func- 
tions, take  and  subscribe  the  oaths  of  Allegiance,  Abjuration, 
and  Assurance  .  .  .  and  shall  also  subscribe  a  declaration  of 
his  assent  to  the  Thirty-nine  Articles  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land [by  a  specified  form] .     III.  Every  clergyman  is  obliged  to 
produce  a  certificate  to  the  proper  officer  of  his  having  quali- 
fied himself  by  taking  and  subscribing  the  said  oaths  and  the 
said  Articles ;  the  clerk  of  the  shire,  &c.  shall  enter  these  in  a 
book,  and  send  an  attested  copy  to  each  house  of  parliament,  and 
grant  one  to  the  pastor,  &c.  to  be  affixed  outside  the  door  of 
the  chapel,  &c.     IV.  A  penalty  of  £20,  and  suspension  for 
three  years,  is  imposed  on  the  pastor  if  he  officiates  without 
having  qualified  as  above.     V.  That  every  pastor,  &c-  shall 
pray  by  name  for  the  king  and  royal  family,  as  directed  in  the 
liturgy  of  the  church  of  England.     VI.  A  penalty  is  incurred 
of  £20,  and  suspension  for  three  years,  by  any  pastor  offend- 
ing in  any  of  the  premises.     VII.  Ministers  offending  against 
this  act  are  incapable  of  voting  for  members  of  parliament,  or  in 
the  election  of  a  magistrate,  &c.  in  the  burghs.     VIII.  The 
chapel-doors  are  not  to  be  locked,  barred,  or  bolted,  during 
divine  worship.  IX.  That  no  pastor  or  minister  of  any  sort  in  the 
episcopal  communion  in  Scotland,  shall  be  capable  of  taking 
any  benefice,  curacy,  or  other  spiritual  promotion,  within  Eng- 
land, &c,  or  of  officiating  in  any  church  or  chapel  within  the 
same  .  .  .  unless  he  be  lawfully  ordained  by  some  bishop  of 
the  church  of  England  or  of  Ireland.     X.  and  XL  A  penalty  is 
imposed,  of  five  pounds  for  the  first  offence,  and  imprisonment 
for  six  months,  and  for  the  second,  imprisonment  for  two  years, 
on  every  person  who  has  been  present  twice  in  one  year  at 
divine  worship  where  the  king,  &c.  is  not  prayed  for ;  but  every 
prosecution  must  be  commenced  within  the  space  of  twelve 
months,  and  not  afterwards.     XII.  No  peer  of  Scotland  is  ca- 
pable of  being  elected  one  of  the  sixteen  peers,  if  he  has  been 
twice  present  in  the  same  year  at  divine  service  where  the  king 
has  not  been  prayed  for  by  name.     XIII.  No  person  is  capable 
of  electing  or  being  elected  a  member  o    the  House  of  Com- 
mons who  has  been  twice  present  in  the  same  year  where  the 
king  has  not  been  prayed  for  by  name,  &c.     XIV.   This  act 
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shall  be  deemed,  adjudged,  and  taken  to  be  a  public  act ;  and 
shall  be  j  udicially  taken  notice  of  as  such,  by  all  j  udges,  j  ustices, 
and  other  persons  whomsoever,  without  specially  pleading  the 
same  1." 

Queen  Anne's  Act  of  Toleration  still  remains  in  force,  or 
rather  its  provisions  were  revived ;  for  it  was  in  abeyance 
during  all  the  time  that  the  penal  statutes  were  in  operation. 
It  protects  episcopalian  congregations  from  being  disturbed  in 
the  exercise  of  divine  worship,  by  either  malicious  individuals 
or  by  men  in  authority.  The  same  penalty  that  was  imposed 
by  it.  of  £20  for  neglecting  to  pray  for  the  sovereign  and  royal 
family,  is  continued  in  the  new  act.  Registration  of  letters  of 
orders  are  not  required,  and  the  laity  are  only  required  not  to 
be  present  twice  in  one  year  in  any  place  of  worship  where  the 
royal  family  are  not  prayed  for.  This  was  an  unnecessary  pre- 
caution, as  the  prayers  for  them  are  read  exactly  as  they  stand 
in  the  liturgy,  and  as  they  are  from  time  to  time  altered  by 
authority  to  suit  the  circumstances  of  the  case.  Even  when 
churchmen  considered  their  allegiance  due  to  the  exiled  prince, 
they  were  obedient  to  the  sovereign  in  possession  ;  but  ever 
since  the  extinction  of  that  illustrious  house,  they  have  not 
been  surpassed  by  any  of  their  fellow-subjects  in  loyalty  and 
obedience  to  the  present  dynasty.  Their  tenacious  adherence 
to  their  native  sovereigns,  whom  God  had  set  over  them,  should 
recommend  them  more  decidedly  to  the  sovereign  on  the  throne, 
as  the  principle  of  loyalty  which  prompted  their  former  politi- 
cal conduct  remains  in  full  force  in  their  present  position. 
Loyalty  is  a  divine  principle  founded  on  the  fifth  command- 
ment, the  fatherhood  being  the  foundation  of  kingly  govern- 
ment ;  therefore,  "  to  love,  honour,  and  obey  the  king,"  or  the 
queen,  as  at  present,  "  and  all  that  are  put  in  authority  under 
him,"  according  to  the  apostolic  ordinance,  is  the  daily  teaching 
of  the  reformed  Catholic  church  of  Scotland. 

Now  by  the  exertions  of  her  chief  pastor,  and  other  ser- 
vants of  God,  the  church,  that  had  so  long  groaned  under 
affliction  and  persecution,  was  delivered  from  her  Babylonian 
captivity  in  a  peaceable  and  legal  manner.  During  her  long 
captivity  an  apostolical  succession  was  preserved;  for  even  in 
her  deepest  misery  God  remembered  that  He  promised  lo  the 
church  of  the  Jews  "  a  continuance  of  the  kingdom  [or 
church],  and  the  priesthood:" — "  For,  thus  saith  the  Lord, 
David  shall  never  want  a  man  to  sit  upon  the  throne  of  the 

Statures  at  Large,  cap.  Ixii'.  vol.  xvi.  p.  205-26". 
VOL.  IV.  3  K 
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house  of  Israel ;  neither  shall  the  priests,  the  Levites,  want  a 
man  before  me  to  offer  burnt-offerings,  and  to  kindle  meat- 
offerings, and  to  do  sacrifice  continually.''''  It  is  plain,  from 
the  contents  of  the  chapters,  that  the  church  understands  both 
this  prophecy,  and  also  the  corresponding  one  of  Isaiah,  to 
mean  the  christian  church,  of  which  that  now  relieved  from 
oppression  is  a  lively  member — "  And  I  will  take  of  them  for 
priests  and  for  Levites,  saith  the  Lord.  For  as  the  new  heavens 
[the  evangelical  church]  and  the  new  earth,  which  I  will 
make,  shall  remain  before  me,  saith  the  Lord,  so  shall  your 
seed  and  your  name  remain;"  for  "  the  Gentiles  shall  have  an 
holy  church."  We  that  can  now  sit  under  our  own  vine  and 
fig-tree,  ought  to  keep  the  memory  of  bishop  John  Skinner, 
and  his  associates,  in  grateful  remembrance,  for  God  raised 
them  up  to  lead  His  people  out  of  the  house  of  bondage1. 

An  anecdote   of  bishop  Home  is  related   by  Mr.  Fabre, 
when  he  is  speaking  of  whether  or  not  the  Roman  church  be  a 
true  church.     "  It  is  within  the  bounds  of  possibility  that  an 
individual  may  be  a  real  bishop,  and  yet  a  very  bad  man :   or 
still  more  paradoxically  in  verbal  appearance,  inasmuch  as  the 
same  ambiguity  attends  upon  the  word  good,  a  very  bad  man 
may  be  a  perfectly  good  bishop.     The  late  amiable  bishop 
Home,  of  Norwich,  with  the  kindly  playful  humour  which  dis- 
tinguished him,  very  happily  drew  from  the  ambiguity  of  this 
latter  word  a  well-merited  compliment  to  the  Scottish  bishops, 
who  waited  upon  him  in  the  day  of  their  honourable  depres- 
sion for  conscience-sake.      '  Your  lordship,  I  am  sure,  will 
allow,  that  at  least  we  are  good  bishops,'  said  one  of  their 
number.     e  Much  better  bishops  than  myself,  gentlemen,  I  am 
quite  persuaded,''  was  the  prompt   and  felicitously  delicate 
reply.     Yet  the  reply  turned  upon  the  very  equivoque  which  I 
have  pointed  out2." 

1  Jeremiah,  xxxiii.  17,  18.— Isaiah,  kvi.  21,  22  ;  and  the  Table  of  Contents 
of  both  chapters. 

2  Christ's  Discourse  at  Capernaum  fatal  to  the  Doctrine  of  Transubstantiation. 

Note  on  page  38. 
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PRIMACY  OF  THE  RIGHT  REVEREND  JOHN  SKINNER, 
BISHOP  OF  EDINBURGH, 

AMD 

PRIMUS     SCOTIjE     EPISCOPUS. 

(792. — Bishop  Skinner's  Return.  —  A  general  convention  summoned. — The 
independent  congregations — the  one  in  Banff  added  to  the  church. — Conven- 
tion meets  at  Laurencekirk — transactions — Widows' Fund — consecration  of 
bishop  Watson. — An  episcopal  synod. — Aberdeen  diocesan  synod — their  reso- 
lution.— Rev.  R.  Aitkin's  letter. — Number  and  position  of  episcopalians. 

1793.  —  French  Revolution  —  Republic — a  striking  coincidence. — Affiliated 
societies. — Declaration  of  the  bishops — a  determination  to  heal  the  indepen- 
dent schism — attempt  at    Edinburgh. — Rev.  Jonathan    Boucher. — Widows' 

Fund. 1794. — Mr.  Donald  Mackintosh. — A  brief  for  collections. — Extracts 

from  the  Register  of  the  Charitable  Fund. 1795. — Address  to  the  throne. 

1796. — Coadjutor  in  the  bishoprick  of  Moray — Mr.  Jolly  proposed. — 

objected  to— consecrated. 1797-98. — Appointed  bishop  of  Moray. — The 

Assembly's  admonition. 1799. — Rowland    Hill. —  Mr.   Simeon. — Act   of 

Assembly. — Oath  of  abjuration. 

1792. — After  effecting  the  liberation  of  the  church,  bishop 
Skinner  returned  to  Aberdeen  on  the  4th  of  July.  It  was  sug- 
gested to  the  primus  that  it  might  be  expedient  to  summon  a 
convention  of  the  whole  church,  and  to  lay  before  it  a  narra- 
tive of  the  measures  that  had  been  so  wisely  and  successfully 
adopted  for  the  relief  of  the  church  from  the  operation  of  the 
persecuting  statutes  of  the  first  two  Georges ;  and  at  the  same 
time  to  devise  some  means  for  raising  a  sufficient  sum  for  de- 
fraying the  expenses  attending  the  recent  journies  to  London, 
and  the  passing  of  their  bill  through  parliament.  In  compli- 
ance with  this  suggestion,  the  primus  summoned  a  general  con- 
vention of  the  whole  clergy  to  be  holden  at  Laurencekirk  on 
Wednesday,  the  28th  day  of  August,  for  the  purpose,  "  First, 
of  receiving  their  committee's  report  of  the  proceedings 
adopted  in  carrying  through  the  act  of  repeal  ;    secondly,  on 
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deliberating  on  an  address  to  his  majesty.  And,  lastly,  of  de- 
vising a  plan  for  establishing  a  fund  for  the  support  of  the 
widows  and  children  of  episcopal  clergymen  in  Scotland." 
Each  congregation  was  directed  to  send  a  lay-delegate,  and 
when  from  circumstances  that  could  not  be  done,  then  they 
might  appoint  their  priest  as  their  proxy  to  act  in  their  name. 
It  was  also  stated  in  the  circular,  that  "  as  the  applications  to 
parliament  have  been  attended  with  considerable  expense,  it 
has  been  judged  most  equitable  and  expedient  to  raise  a  sum 
for  defraying  the  same  by  public  collection  or  private  contri- 
bution in  the  different  congregations  throughout  the  church, 
previous  to  the  meeting  of  the  convention,  when,  it  is  hoped,  you 
will  bring  with  you,  or  send  to  the  convention,  the  sum  or  sums 
which  your  congregation  shall  be  pleased  to  contribute  for  the 
purpose  aforesaid ;  the  overplus  (if  any),  after  paying  the 
expense  incurred,  to  be  employed  for  the  general  advantage 
of  the  church,  in  the  manner  the  convention  shall  direct1." 

The  small  end  of  the  schismatical  wedge  had  been  in- 
serted by  Queen  Anne's  toleration  act,  commonly  called  "  the 
tenth  of  Queen  Anne,"  which  required  registration  of  orders 
and  subscription  to  oaths,  &c.2  These  conditions  being  con- 
trary to  the  principles  by  which  they  had  all  along  acted, 
could  not  be  taken,  and  therefore  that  schism  commenced  to 
which  we  have  already  alluded,  of  gentlemen  obtaining  orders 
from  English  bishops,  and  gathering  congregations  indepen- 
dent of  the  bishops  in  whose  dioceses  they  settled.  This  schism 
made  but  small  progress  till  after  the  enactment  of  the  perse- 
cuting statutes,  when  the  laity  being  involved  in  the  act  of 
extirpation,  these  independent  congregations  became  nume- 
rous, and  carried  off  all  the  middling  and  upper  classes  from 
the  church.  Both  the  clergy  and  the  people  of  these  inde- 
pendent meetings  became  the  most  bitter  and  implacable 
political  enemies  of  the  church,  the  members  of  which  had 
all  along  been  denominated  non-jurors.  Their  introduction, 
says  Mr.  Skinner,  "  which  at  first  took  place  with  a  view  to 
brotherly  assistance,  has  conduced  more  than  avowed  enmity 
would  have  done  to  depress  that  episcopacy  which,  waving 
political  scruples,  the  English  bishops  have  at  all  times  ac- 
knowledged to  be  orthodox  and  valid3."  As  mentioned,  p.  426, 
there  was  one  of  these  independent  meeting-houses  at  Banff, 
which  at  this  time  was  served  by  the  Mr.  Coidiner  who  had 
been  ordained  in  Arbroath  by  the  bishop  of  Down  and  Connor. 

1  Skinner's  Annals,  233,  234.  '  Vide  iv.  eh.  Ixi.,  p.  78. 

3  Ecclesiastical  History,  i'.  678. 
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No  sooner  was  the  Repeal  Act  passed,  than  this  worthy  man 
set  the  blessed  example  of  healing  the  schism,  and  united  him- 
self and  his  congregation  to  the  church,  by  recognizing  and 
submitting  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  bishop  of  Aberdeen,  some 
time  in  the  month  of  July.  There  was  also  a  small  chapel  in 
the  same  place,  containing  a  handful  of  the  faithful,  which 
now  united  with  the  former,  and  became  one  congregation, 
both  clergymen  officiating  together  for  some  time  K 

The  Convention  met  at  Laurencekirk  on  the  22d  of  August  j 
the  Primus  was  elected  to  the  chair.  He  opened  the  business 
of  the  meeting,  and  declared,  that  as  it  was  of  purely  a  civil 
nature,  it  was  not  to  be  considered  as  any  precedent  for  an 
ecclesiastical  synod.  Bishop  Skinner  then  read  a  long  report, 
and  went  over  all  the  provisions  of  the  bill,  explaining  each, 
but  particularly  the  restrictive  clause,  which  presented  the 
most  oifensive  aspect  to  his  audience.  He  expressed  himself 
"  at  a  loss  to  determine  whether  we  have  or  have  not  reason  to 
complain  of  it.  Time  will  shew  how  it  is  likely  to  operate, 
and  I  would  fain  hope  that  there  is  as  much  probability  of  its 
being  friendly,  as  of  its  being  prejudicial  to  the  interests  of 
our  church."  He  showed  that  the  oath  of  abjuration  was 
forced  upon  them  by  the  obstinacy  of  Thurlow.  "  Here  it 
was  that  our  opposers  took  their  firmest  ground;  and  here  it 
was  that  the  lord  chancellor  of  England  fixed  his  foot, — that 
the  highest  officer  of  the  crown  entrenched  himself  in  such  a 
manner,  that  after  various  attempts  to  dislodge  him,  it  was 
found  necessary  to  drop  all  thoughts  of  a  commutation  of  the 
oaths."  As  regards  the  clause  in  the  act  which  enforces  sub- 
scription to  the  Thirty-nine  Articles,  he  continues — the  Arti- 
cles "  seem  to  have  been  considered  by  the  British  senate  as 
that  confessional  of  christian  doctrine,  which,  being  best  en- 
titled to  establishment  in  England,  is  most  '  fit  to  be  tolerated' 
in  Scotland ;  and  we  having  professed  our  communion  with 
the  Church  of  England,  there  really  appears  to  me  no  hard- 
ship in  our  clergy  being  required,  as  the  law  directs,  to  ac- 
knowledge that  the  Articles  of  that  church  '  are  agreeable  to 
the  Word  of  God2.'" 

After  a  short  adjournment  the  Primus  left  the  chair,  and 
the  Convention  having  formed  itself  into  a  committee,  the 
very  Rev.  Patrick  Rose,  clean  of  Brechin,  took  the  chair,  and 
a  vote  of  thanks  was  unanimously,  and  most  justly,  given  to 
the  committee  of  delegates,  but  in  particular  to  bishop  Skinner, 
whose  exertions  had  been  mainly  instrumental  in  procuring 

1  Annals,  242.  Ibid.  248-251. 
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the  repeal  of  the  persecuting  statutes.  On  investigation,  it 
appeared  that  the  collections  amounted  to  ,£305.  0s.  9d.,  and 
that  the  expense  attending  the  delegation  to  London,  and  the 
passing  of  the  act,  amounted  to  £213. 12s.  After  paying  this 
sum,  there  remained  a  balance  of  £91.  8s.  9d.,  to  be  disposed 
of  at  the  discretion  of  the  Convention.  It  was  deposited  in 
the  hands  of  the  Primus,  to  be  placed  at  interest,  for  the  bene- 
fit of  the  widows  and  children  of  the  clergy.  This  was  the 
commencement  of  a  Widows'  Fund,  which,  by  careful  nursing, 
has  since  accumulated  to  a  handsome  sum. 

The  clergy  of  the  diocese  of  Dunkeld  elected  the  Rev. 
Jonathan  Watson,  incumbent  of  Laurencekirk,  to  be  their 
bishop;  and  the  dean  of  that  diocese  transmitted  a  regular 
deed  of  election  to  the  Primus.  The  bishops  therefore  met 
at  Stonehaven,  and  Mr.  Watson  was  consecrated  in  that  town 
by  bishop  Skinner,  assisted  by  bishops  Macfarlane,  Aber- 
nethy  Drummond,  and  Strachan,  and  appointed  bishop  of 
Dunkeld1.  Immediately  after  the  consecration  these  five 
bishops  formed  themselves  into  an  episcopal  synod,  and  agreed 
to  an  address  to  the  king,  in  consequence  of  a  proclamation 
that  had  been  issued  by  government  for  preventing  those  tu- 
multuous meetings  and  seditious  writings  which  the  events 
of  the  French  Revolution  had  excited.  Their  address  was 
very  graciously  received,  and  an  answer  was  transmitted  to  the 
Primus  by  Mr.  Dundas2. 

The  Primus  drew  the  attention  of  his  own  diocesan  synod, 
which  met  at  Aberdeen  on  the  7th  of  November,  to  the  late 
act  of  parliament,  and  requested  them  to  come  to  some  reso- 
lution regarding  it  that  might  be  entered  on  their  minutes, 
and  communicated  to  the  other  districts  of  the  church.  The 
synod  accordingly  came  to  the  following  resolution : — "  At  a 
diocesan  syaiod,  holden  at  Aberdeen  on  the  7th  of  November, 
1792,  the  bishop  and  clergy  of  this  diocese,  finding  that  on 
taking  the  act  of  parliament  Jately  passed  for  the  relief  of  this 
church  into  consideration,  they  cannot,  consistently  with  the 
principles  which  they  have  ever  espoused,  take  and  subscribe 
all  the  oaths  required  by  that  act,  by  which  means  they  are 
precluded  from  an  opportunity  of  giving  their  public  assent  to 
the  truth  of  the  Thirty-nine  Articles  of  religion  received  in 
the  church  of  England,  and  which,  from  their  brotherly  affec- 
tion to  that  church,  they  are  much  inclined  to  give,  they  think 
themselves  called  upon  to  declare,  in  this  synodical  manner, 
that  they  will,  on  all  proper  occasions,  testify  to  the  world  in 

1  Annals,  257.— Perceval's  Apology,  255.  2  Annals,  259. 
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general,  and  to  the  members  of  this  church  in  particular,  that 
though  various  opinions  may  be,  and  always  have  been,  enter- 
tained in  the  interpretation  of  some  of  those  Articles,  yet  they 
consider  the  doctrines  proposed  in  the  same  to  be  agreeable  to 
the  Word  of  God1."  The  oath  of  abjuration  was  an  obstacle 
that  militated  against  the  principles  that  had  actuated  the 
church  since  the  Revolution ;  and  as  that  oath  is  now  without 
an  object,  it  might  be  expedient  to  remove  it  entirely.  This 
synod  returned  a  letter  of  thanks  to  the  Christian  Knowledge 
Society,  for  a  handsome  donation  of  Prayer  Books,  which  had 
been  recently  given  to  the  church. 

The  correspondence  previously  noticed  betwixt  a  clergy- 
man of  the  reformed  Catholic  church  of  Scotland  and  an 
Independent,  stimulated  the  Rev.  Roger  Aitken,  of  Aberdeen, 
to  notice  the  illiberal  attack  of  the  latter.  One  of  the  charges 
against  us,  he  says,  is  Jacobitism.  "  If  by  this  term  Clericus 
means  that  we  are  the  abettors  of  tyranny,  and  would  have 
no  objection  to  see  arbitrary  power  raised  on  the  ruins  of  the 
constitution  of  our  country,  Clericus  knows  as  little  of  the 
politics  as  he  does  of  the  religion  of  the  Scotch  episcopalians." 
In  this  letter  Mr.  Aitken  gives  some  interesting  statistical  in- 
formation, that  it  would  have  been  difficult,  if  not  impossible, 
to  have  procured  otherwise.  He  says — "  I  come  now,  Mr. 
Urban,  to  the  point  which  first  drew  Clericus  into  the  field  ; 
a  point  which,  to  him,  seems,  of  all  others,  the  most  important 
that  can  offer  itself  to  the  attention  of  a  minister  of  the  gospel ; 
namely,  the  number,  the  wealth,  and  the  rank  of  his  hearers. 
As  it  is  with  us  a  matter  of  no  consideration  at  all  where  duty 
is  concerned,  I  shall  give  a  very  short  answer  to  all  that  your 
correspondent  has  said.  In  the  diocese  of  Aberdeen  there 
axe  five  thousand  communicants ;  a  number,  which,  by  his  own 
confession,  is  only  one  thousand  less  than  the  whole  of  the 
English  communion  put  together.  That  thousand,  and  more, 
he  will  find  under  any  other  of  our  bishops.  With  regard  to 
the  numbers,  rank,  and  wealth  of  the  English  communion,  I 
beg  leave  to  differ  from  him.  The  view  he  has  given  of  its 
different  congregations  is  much,  very  much  embellished ;  and 
I  say  this,  partly  from  what  I  myself  have  seen  of  them,  hav- 
ing been  in  every  town  of  Scotland  where  there  is  an  English 
[Independent]  chapel,  and  partly  from  the  information  I  have 
received  from  others,  who  had  opportunities  of  knowing.  But 
...  if  the  legislature,  upon  our  application,  shall  be  pleased 

1  Annals,  260. 
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to  think  that  our  clergy  ought  to  be  allowed  to  perform  their 
functions,  without  being  liable  to  imprisonment  and  banish- 
ment, whenever  their  neighbours  shall  think  fit  to  inform 
against  them,  and  their  hearers  to  attend  their  ministrations 
without  being  exposed  to  fines,  forfeitures,  and  disabilities, 
shall  Clericus  and  his  friends  put  their  negative  upon  it,  by 
telling  both  houses  of  parliament  that  the  Scotch  clergy  are 
only  a  parcel  of '  cobblers,'  their  hearers  the  dregs  of  the  people, 
and  that  to  allow  us  to  say  our  prayers  in  peace  and  safety 
would  be  '  an  insult  upon  the  whole  body  of  English  clergymen, 
and  their  respectable  congregations  in  Scotland?''  That  our 
hearers  should  be  few  and  mean,  need  not  be  wondered  at, 
when  the  nature  of  the  penal  laws  is  considered ;  yet  they  are 
neither  so  few,  so  mean,  nor  so  poor,  as  Clericus  says,  or  as  he 
could  wish.  We  number  among  our  people  both  the  rich  and 
the  noble.  Our  houses  of  worship  .  .  .  are  in  all  places 
decent ;  in  some  they  are  executed  with  as  much  taste  and 
elegance  as  our  present  situation  will  admit  of.  But,  confined 
as  our  situation  is,  our  chapels  are  daily  improving.  In  this 
diocese  [Aberdeen]  one  is  now  building,  and  nearly  finished, 
under  the  direction  of  a  noble  lord,  a  man  of  letters,  and  of  a 
very  patriotic  spirit.  In  the  diocese  of  Brechin,  another 
chapel,  on  an  elegant  plan,  is  erecting,  by  the  liberality  of  a 
learned  judge,  assisted  by  the  first  characters  of  the  county, 
one  of  whom  is  a  noble  earl.  And,  besides  building,  the 
learned  judge  has  amply  endowed  his  chapel.  This  is  a 
proof  of  the  innocence  of  our  principles — stronger  than  a 
thousand  arguments;  a  proof  that  we  are  not  papists  and 
impostors,  nor  our  principles  '  treated  with  perfect  abhorrence 
and  contempt.'  It  has  been  hinted  by  your  correspondent 
that  '  some  of  the  English  bishops  wish  to  exert  their  good 
offices  in  uniting  the  two  orders.'  I  am  extremely  happy  to 
hear  it.  .  .  .  Episcopal  clergymen  ought  certainly  to  act 
upon  episcopal  principles.  It  is  an  object  which  merits  the 
attention  of  that  pious  and  learned  bench,  to  heal  divisions, 
especially  such  as  subsist  without  any  seeming  cause;  and  to 
extend  this  '  labour  of  love'  is  worthy  of  that  zeal  which  gave 
a  regular  episcopacy  to  the  new  world,  and  which,  while  the 
annals  of  this  century  are  preserved,  will  shed  the  most  re- 
fulgent splendour  on  the  archiepiscopate  of  Dr.  Moore.  There 
will  be  no  impediment  thrown  in  the  way  of  the  proposed 
union  by  the  Scotch  bishops,  for  I  am  sure  they  will  prescribe 
no  other  conditions  to  the  clergy  of  the  other  communion  than 
to  acknowledge  the  Scriptures  to  be  the  Word  of  God,  and  to 
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promise  canonical  obedience  to  their  respective  ordinaries. 

— (Signed)  Roger  Aitken  1." 

1793. — In  the  year  1789,  the  "earthquake2"  predicted 
by  St.  John  commenced  ;  and  in  it  fell  a  tenth  part  of  the 
great  Roman  city — that  is  to  say,  the  French  monarchy, 
which  was  the  only  HORN  remaining  of  the  ten  primary  king- 
doms, or  horns,  into  which  the  Roman  empire  had  been  di- 
vided. In  this  tremendous  earthquake,  the  apocalyptic  pro- 
phet adds,  there  "  were  slain  seven  thousand  names  of  men." 
In  common  earthquakes,  or  political  revolutions,  men  alone 
are  ordinarily  slain  ;  but  in  the  tremendous  explosion  of  this 
revolution,  their  very  names  were  extirpated.  Their  number 
is  said  to  be  seven  thousand,  which  is  the  usual  apocalyptic 
manner  of  describing  &  great  multitude.  In  this  awful  earth- 
quake, not  merely  the  names  or  titles  of  nobility  in  general 
were  proscribed,  but  precisely  seven  names  or  titles  were 
abolished — viz.  1.  Prince;  2.  Duke;  3.  Marquis;  4.  Count; 
5.  Viscount;  6.  Bishop;  and  7.  Baron; — thus  fulfilling  the 
sure  word  of  prophecy.  "  The  second  woe  is  past,  and  be- 
hold the  third  woe  cometh  quickly."  The  first  shock  of  the 
earthquake  took  place  in  the  year  1789  ;  but  the  last  and  most 
terrible  occurred  on  the  10th  of  August,  1792.  Antichrist 
now  stood  revealed  in  all  his  horrors;  and  the  long- continued 
impieties  of  popery  were  constrained  to  hide  their  diminished 
heads  in  the  presence  of  such  a  gigantic  monster,  who  alike 
trampled  on  the  laws  of  man  and  defied  the  majesty  of  hea- 
ven. On  the  12th  and  26th  of  August,  the  French  republic 
exalted  itself  above  all  human  and  divine  law,  in  the  abolition 
of  all  distinctions  of  civil  society,  and  in  the  establishment  of 
atheism  by  law.  All  the  clergy  were  ordered  to  quit  the  king- 
dom within  a  fortnight ;  but  instead  of  allowing  them  the 
time  specified  by  their  own  decree,  the  jacobin  republic  em- 
ployed the  whole  of  that  period  in  seizing,  imprisoning,  and 
putting  them  to  the  most  cruel  deaths.  No  traces  of  Chris- 
tianity could  now  be  found  in  that  atheistical  country.  One 
of  the  churches  was  converted  into  a  den  of  harlots,  where  a 
wretched  prostitute  was  enthroned  on  the  altar  to  represent 
Liberty.  There  the  abandoned  and  atheistical  citizens  of  Paris 
flocked  in  crowds  to  hear  the  name  of  their  Creator  blas- 
phemed. In  October,  1793,  all  the  external  signs  of  religion 
were  abolished,  and  death  declared  to  be  "  an  eternal  sleep" 
The    Lord's-day   was  set  aside,  and   a   new  calendar    was 

1  Gentleman's  Magazine,  vol.  lxii.  anno  1792,  pp.  331,  332. 

2  Revelations,  xi.  13. 
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adopted  ;  and  in  June,  the  following  year,  the  convention  de- 
creed that  there  was  nothing  criminal  in  the  promiscuous 
commerce  of  the  sexes;  thus  establishing  fornication  by  law  l. 
"  It  was  at  this  time  remarked,"  says  Mr.  Skinner,  "  as  a  sin- 
gular coincidence,  that  the  French  revolution  should  have 
burst  forth  one  hundred  years  exactly  from  the  date  of  the  re- 
volution, which,  in  1688,  took  place  in  Great  Britain ;  and 
that  at  the  very  period  when  Frenchmen  were  ready  to  have 
once  more  embroiled  this  happy  land  in  civil  war,  it  should 
have  so  happened  that  the  last  remaining  branch  of  the  house 
of  Stuart  who  could  dispute  the  succession  of  the  reigning 
family,  should  have  been  most  providentially  removed  by 
death,  and  thus  the  whole  British  nation  left  to  obey  the  dic- 
tates of  conscience,  and,  with  one  heart  and  one  soul,  vigo- 
rously to  repel  the  assaults  of  any  foreign  foe.  From  the  mo- 
ment that  the  account  of  the  demise  of  Charles  Edward  .  .  . 
reached  Scotland,  from  that  moment  jacobitism  became,  like 
a  dead  man,  out  of  mind  ;  every  tongue  was  eager  to  swear 
fealty  and  allegiance  to  the  house  of  Brunswick,  and  every 
arm  to  protect  and  defend  the  constitution  of  Great  Bri- 
tain, as  by  law  established2." 

The  French  convention  affected  to  take  offence  at  the 
British  government  for  putting  the  empire  in  a  state  of  defence, 
and  immediately  declared  war.  The  French  jacobins  main- 
tained a  secret  correspondence  with  affiliated  societies  in  the 
British  dominions,  and  the  knowledge  of  this  excited  the  loy- 
alty of  the  great  mass  of  the  people,  who  came  forward  with 
addresses  to  the  throne  expressive  of  their  abhorrence  of  the 
levelling  and  atheistical  principles  which  were  disseminated 
by  these  affiliated  traitors.  Declarations  of  loyalty  were 
respectively  issued  by  the  bishops  and  clergy  of  the  dioceses 
of  Edinburgh,  Aberdeen,  Ross  and  Moray,  and  Dunkeld  and 
Dunblane  ;  "  all  vying  with  each  other  in  expressions  of 
honest  indignation  at  the  conduct  of  France,  and  of  theii  de- 
termination to  resist  and  oppose  her  contaminating  principles 
to  the  utmost  of  their  power."  The  king  ordered  a  public  fast 
to  be  observed  throughout  Scotland  on  the  18th  of  April,  "  for 
deprecating,  in  the  most  fervent  manner,  the  calamities  that 
the  sins  of  the  nation  deserve,  and  humbly  to  implore  His  mer- 
ciful protection  of  the  British  empire  from  the  principles,  as 
well  as  from  the  power,  of  that  deluded  people  with  whom  this 
country  is  now  engaged  in  a  just  and  necessary  war3." 

1  Faber's  Dissertation  on  the  Prophecies,  ii.  107-131.  2  Annals,  261.  _ 

3  Declaration  of  the  Bishop  and  Clergy  of  the  Diocesi  of  Aberdeen,  cited  in 
Annals,  262,  264. 
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It  pleased  God  to  inspire  the  primus  with  a  firm  determina- 
tion to  heal  the  unhappy  political  schism  which  the  state  per- 
secution of  the  church  had  produced ;  and  he  brought  the  whole 
energies  of  his  great  mind  to  bear  upon  the   subject.     The 
wealthier  and  titled  members  of  the  church  were  choked  with 
the  cares,  riches,  and  pleasures  of  this  life  ;  in  them  the  good 
seed  had  fallen  among  thorns,  and,  when  persecution  came, 
their  love  waxed  cold,  and  therefore  they  set  up  independent 
altars  against  the  altar  of  the  Lord.     They  had  the  plea  of 
political   expediency  for  the   perpetration  of  this  unnatural 
schism  ;  and  as  all  political  obstacles  were  now  removed,  the 
primus  conceived  the  design,  and  eventually  most  happily  ac- 
complished the  task,  of  bringing  back  these  prodigal  children 
from  the  husks  of  expediency  to  the  household  of  faith.     He 
first  began  with  the  independent  clergy  of  Edinburgh,  and  as 
a  preliminary,  with  the  concurrence  of  bishop  Watson,  he 
made  the  proposal  to  bishop  Abernethy  Drummond  to  resign 
his  diocese  of  Edinburgh  in  favour  of  the  rev.  Jonathan  Bou- 
cher, then  vicar  of  Epsom,   who  might  be    consecrated  in 
Scotland  and  appointed  to  the  see  of  Edinburgh.     This  pro- 
posal met  with  the  approbation  of  the  clergy  of  that  diocese, 
and  the  frank  and  cordial  concurrence  of  the  bishop  of  Edin- 
burgh himself.     Mr.  Skinner  says,  "bishop  Abernethy  Drum- 
mond, with  a  zeal  and  humbleness  of  mind  which  would  have 
done  honour  to  any  prelate  of  any  age,  assured  bishop  Skin- 
ner that  he  '  most  cheerfully  adopted  the  plan  which  he  and 
bishop  Watson  proposed,  and  would  immediately  resign  in 
favour  of  the  worthy  vicar  of  Epsom,  if  he  should  be  so  good 
as  to  accept  the  see  of  Edinburgh.1"     Mr.  Boucher  accepted 
the  offer,  and,  in  prosecution  of  the  design,  came  to  Edin- 
burgh ;  but  a  vulgar  alarm  was  at  once  excited,  "  that  the 
scheme  in  agitation  was  to  introduce  bishops  into  Scotland 
with  the  sanction  of  government,  and  on  such  a  legal  footing 
as  to  entitle  them  to  some  legal  jurisdiction."     This  senseless 
clamour  disgusted  Mr.  Boucher,  the  plan  was  abandoned,  and 
he  returned  to  his  vicarage,  where  he  soon  after  died1. 

The  bishop  and  clergy  of  the  diocese  of  Aberdeen  took  ad- 
vantage of  the  act  of  parliament  which  was  passed  this  year, 
for  the  encouragement  of  Friendly  Societies;  and  they  procured 
the  extension  of  it  to  "  the  Scottish  episcopal  clergy,  their 
widows  and  orphans,  and  indigent  members."  Articles  and 
rules  were  accordingly  drawn  up,  and  circulated  among  the 
clergy  for  correction  and  approbation,  with  a  circular  notice 

1  Annals,  265-271. 
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from  the  primus,  that  a  general  meeting  of  such  bishops  and 
clergy  as  were  desirous  of  becoming  members  of  the  society 
would  be  held  at  Aberdeen  on  the  19th  of  November.  At 
this  meeting,  a  Friendly  Society,  in  terms  of  the  act  of  par- 
liament, was  formed,  and  articles  and  rules  for  its  government 
were  sanctioned  and  signed  by  the  primus  and  the  diocesan 
clerk,  and  by  them  presented  to  his  majesty's  justices  for  the 
county,  for  their  confirmation.  Since  that  time  the  society 
has  continued  to  flourish  "  beyond  what  the  most  sanguine 
of  its  institutors  could  have  anticipated.  From  the  sum  of 
£10  annually  to  the  widows  of  deceased  members,  and  the 
sum  of  .£100  to  the  orphan  family  (if  no  widow  existed),  the 
annuity  of  each  widow  is  now  [1818]  increased  to  £20,  and 
the  sum  given  to  an  orphan  family  £200,  notwithstanding  that 
the  individual  members  of  the  society  have  never  been  as- 
sessed in  a  sum  above  £2  yearly,  and  that  only  for  the  space 
of  ten  years  from  their  admission.  The  liberality  of  lay  con- 
tributions at  the  time  of  its  commencement,  and  the  admirable 
management  under  which  the  Scottish  Friendly  Society  has 
been  for  twenty-four  years  conducted,  are  gratefully  acknow- 
ledged as  the  causes  which  have  led  to  this  beneficial  re- 
sult1." 

1794. — The  eccentric  Mr.  Donald  Macintosh,  already 
mentioned,  early  in  this  year  brought  an  action  before  the 
court  of  session,  against  the  managers  of  the  "  Fund  belong- 
ing to  the  episcopal  clergy  in  Scotland,  for  behoof  of  their 
indigent  brethren,  their  widows,  and  children ;"  being  "  in 
the  full  persuasion  that  in  his  person  centred  the  sole  right  of 
the  episcopal  non-juring  clergy,  being  the  last,  as  he  believed, 
of  that  distinguished  body  of  ecclesiastics  who  protested 
against  a  foreign  succession  and  the  whiggish  principles  of  a 
British  hierarchy.  The  issue  of  this  singular  case  was  what 
might  have  been  expected.  When  it  came  under  discussion, 
the  lord  president,  sir  Hay  Campbell,  facetiously  remarked  to 
his  brethren  on  the  bench,  that  '  he  was  at  a  loss  whether  to 
frown  at  the  audaciousness  of  the  pursuer,  or  to  smile  at  the 
high  pitch  of  folly  of  his  witless  advisers,  in  wantonly  thrust- 
ing a  plea  of  so  extraordinary  a  nature  into  his  majesty's  su- 
preme court  of  justice.  What !  a  person  claiming  a  right, 
in  virtue  of  his  refractory  adherence  to  obsolete  opinion,  long 
since  exploded  ;  nay,  glorying  in  his  disloyalty  to  the  best  of 
kings  and  to  the  existing  government!'  After  a  good  deal  of 
the  same  kind,  of  ludicrous  discussion,  Mr.  Macintosh  was  non- 
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suited,  and  they  who  aided  him  were  much  chagrined  and  greatly 
disappointed.  Albeit,  after  this  defeat,  he  fearlessly  pursued 
[what  he  imagined]  his  path  of  duty,  making  extensive  excur- 
sions on  foot  among  his  widely  scattered  flock  ;  many  of 
whom  had  vanished  from  his  sight,  but  were  not  lost,  having 
joined  those  who  are  '  gathered  into  one  fold  under  one  shep- 
herd1."' 

Bishop  Skinner  drew  up  a  brief,  which  was  approved  of 
and  signed  by  all  the  other  bishops,  and  ordered  to  be  read 
by  all  the  clergy,  from  their  pulpits,  on  the  fourth  Sunday  in 
Lent ;  and  those  who,  from  the  scarcity  and  poverty  of  the 
clergy,  served  at  two  chapels,  were  to  read  it  on  the  fifth  Sun- 
day in  Lent  at  their  second  charges.  It  narrates  the  distress 
and  destitution  into  which  the  clergy  were  cast  by  the  Revo- 
lution, "  many  of  whom  were  driven  to  the  utmost  extremity 
of  want,  could  not  fail  to  excite  the  compassion  of  well-dis- 
posed christians,  especially  of  those  who  were  inclined  to 
consider  them  as  suffering  for  the  sake  of  a  good  conscience. 
Among  such  persons,  applications  were  proposed  and  carried 
on  with  considerable  success.  Public  contributions  wera 
made  in  various  places,  and  donations  received  from  private 

hands,  for  the  support  of  the  suffering  clergy It  was 

to  supply  the  want  of  a  decent  subsistence,  as  well  as  to  hold 
out  some  small  but  permanent  relief  to  the  widows  and  or- 
phans of  such  of  the  clergy  as  died  in  indigent  circumstances, 
that  the  plan  of  a  charitable  fund  was  first  thought  of.  .... 
Yielding  to  the  necessity  of  the  times,  and  influenced  by 
various  motives,  the  persons  to  whom  the  care  of  the  fund  was 
committed  have  allowed  it  to  be  almost  totally  exhausted  ;  and 
all  that  remains  of  it  can  allow  but  a  scanty  provision  to  the 
widows  of  those  who  were  formerly  benefited  by  it.  The 
poorer  clergy  are  already  deprived  of  its  assistance,  and  no 
future  widows  or  orphans  can  expect  any  relief  from  it."  The 
Brief  then  states,  that  collections  will  be  made  for  a  few  years 
only,  in  order  to  bring  up  the  funds  of  this  society  to  such  an 
amount  as  will  enable  the  governors  to  give  assistance,  at  an 
early  period,  to  the  widows  and  orphans  of  the  clergy2. 
"  I  have  now,"  says  bishop  Walker,  "  before  me,  '  the  Regis- 
ter of  the  Administration  of  the  Charitable  Contributions  for 
the  Indigent  Episcopal  Clergy,  and  their  Widows,'  from  Oc- 
tober 1754,  to  August  1788.  In  the  annual  list,  among  many 
other  worthy  men,  1  find  Mr.  Greig,  of  Stonehaven,  from  year 
to  year,  under  the  head  '  pro  tempore  precepts,'  six  crowns ; 

x  Life  of  Macintosh,  Ep.  Mag.  2  Annals,  273-281. 
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some  years  raised  to  nine.  I  find  also  the  name  of  Mr.  Gibb, 
of  Turriff,  and,  after  his  death,  of  his  widow,  with  ten  crowns 
assigned.  In  the  same  list  I  find  the  names  of  George  Gleig 
and  Alexander  Jolly,  with  grants  equally  limited,  because 
the  claims  were  numerous  and  urgent.  The  two  names  which 
I  have  thus  united,  born  in  the  same  town,  educated  at  the 
same  school,  and,  though  in  different  colleges,  in  what  may  be 
deemed  the  same  university,  would  reflect  credit  on  the  most 
splendid  church  establishment.  Yet  did  they  each  take  his 
lot  in  a  church  so  poorly  endowed  as  to  render  the  scanty  aids 
which  I  have  mentioned  important  and  necessary,  at  least  for 
a  time.  They  made  their  election  freely,  and  amidst  all  the 
difficulties  and  privations  in  the  first  period  of  their  ministry, 
they  felt  no  regret.  Their  attachment  continued  steadily  in- 
creasing with  their  years  and  experience1." 

1795. — The  bishops  and  clergy  transmitted  an  address  to 
the  throne,  in  consequence  of  the  king  having  been  attacked, 
in  his  way  to  open  parliament  on  the  29th  of  October,  by  a 
tumultuous  and  lawless  mob.  The  address  very  justly  as- 
cribed that  insult  as  flowing  from  the  seditious  associations  and 
treasonable  publications  which  then  abounded  ;  and  in  the  ac- 
companying letter,  the  primus  assured  Mr  Dundas  of  his  own, 
his.  colleagues',  and  the  clergy's  earnest  desire,  "  to  promote,  as 
far  as  lies  in  their  power,  the  salutary  intention  of  those  wise 
and  prudent  measures  which  government  is  adopting  for  the 
better  preservation  of  his  majesty's  person  and  authority,  and 
therebv  securing  more  and  more  the  happiness  of  the  king- 
dom2." 

1796. — The  bishop  of  Ross,  Argyle,  and  Moray,  repre- 
sented to  his  colleagues  the  necessity,  and  strenuously  urged 
the  expediency,  of  appointing  a  coadjutor  to  him  in  his  widely 
extended  charge ;  not  so  much  on  account  of  the  numerous  con- 
gregations, for  there  were  only  nine  in  all  the  three  dioceses, 
as  the  immense  distances  at  which  they  were  situate.  Bishop 
Macfarlane  proposed  Mr.  Jolly,  incumbent  of  the  chapel  at 
Frasersburgh,  to  the  priests  of  the  diocese  of  Moray,  who 
duly  elected  him  as  a  fit  person  to  fill  the  office  of  coadjutor- 
bishop  for  their  diocesan.  The  primus,  however,  looking  no* 
to  the  man,  but  to  the  propriety  of  the  measure  at  that  parti- 
cular time,  and  in  the  existing  condition  of  the  church,  op- 
posed and  protested  against  Mr.  Jolly's  consecration.  "  If  any 
thing  were  needed  to  show  how  steadily  that  venerable  man 

1   Life  of  Bishop  Jolly,  prefixed  to  his  Sunday  Services,  p.  8,  9. 
8  Annals,  283. 
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[bishop  Skinner],  in  every  part  of  his  administration  as  pri- 
mus, looked  with  a  single  eye  to  the  good  of  the  church,  it 
would  be  in  this  very  opposition  of  his  to  the  elevation  of  one 
whom  the  common  voice  pronounced  worthy  of  the  episco- 
pate." The  primus's  protest  and  opposition  arose  not  "  from 
any  objection  to  the  man,  whom  he  ever  highly  and  heartily 
esteemed,"  but  "  on  the  special  ground  that  it  was  unneces- 
sary in  the  then  circumstances  of  the  church."  Bishop  Skin- 
ner's objections  were  overruled  by  his  colleagues  ;  neverthe- 
less they  were  invincible,  and  time  shewed  the  justice  of 
them.  "  To  the  learning,  the  piety,  and  the  strictly  clerical  de- 
portment of  the  coadjutor  elect,  he  bore  ample  testimony; 
but  as  the  succession  was  then  sufficiently  strong,  and  as,  in 
his  view  of  things,  additional  clergymen  were  more  wanted  in 
the  highlands  of  Scotland  than  the  aid  of  an  additional  and 
non-resident  bishop,  who,  though  in  most  respects  eminently 
qualified  for  the  office,  was  confessedly  ignorant  of  the  Gaelic 
language,  the  primus  refused  to  sanction  the  choice  of  the 
clergy  of  Ross  and  Moray,  or  to  give  his  concurrence  to  the 
present  promotion  of  a  coadjutor  to  bishop  Macfarlane1.'' 
The  other  bishops,  however,  esteemed  Mr.  Jolly's  primitive 
manners  and  theological  acquirements  sufficient  to  counter- 
balance the  primus's  special  objections.  And  the  majority, 
therefore,  acting  under  the  authority  of  the  second  section  of 
the  canons  of  1743 2,  assembled  in  synod  in  Dundee,  on  the 
eve  of  St.  John  the  Baptist's  Day,  and  there  chose  the  bishop 
of  Edinburgh  their  primus  pro  hac  vice.  On  the  following 
day,  the  24th  of  June,  being  the  feast  of  St.  John  the  Bap- 
tist, Mr.  Jolly  was  consecrated,  without  regard  to  the  absence 
and  protest  of  the  primus,  by  bishop  Abernethy  Drummond, 
the  temporary  primus,  assisted  by  bishops  Macfarlane  and 
Strachan3.  A  priest  informed  the  writer  of  this  that  he  slept 
in  the  same  room  with  bishop  Jolly  the  night  previous  to  his 
consecration  ;  and  that  when  that  venerable  man  thought  my 
informant  was  asleep,  he  rose  soon  after  midnight,  dressed 
himself,  and  continued  on  his  knees  in  prayer  till  morning. 

1797-98. — Men,  says  the  author  of  the  Annals  of  Scottish 
Episcopacy,  "  like  bishop  Skinner,  whose  opposition  to  the 
measures  of  brethren  in  office  originate  in  a  sense  of  duty, 
without  any  selfish  or  sinister  objects,  cherish  no  resentments. 
To  his  colleagues  individually,  as  well  as  collectively,  the 


1  Annals,  283.  a  Vide  ante,  vol.  iv.  ch.  lxix.  p.  295. 

3  Keith's   Cat.  App.  543.  —  Bishop  Walker's  Life  of  Jolly.  —  Mr.  Cheyne's 
ditto. — Annals,  284. — Perceval,  255. — Private  Letter. 
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right  hand  of  fellowship  was  speedily  extended ;  and  as  no 
man  experienced,  through  bishop  Skinner's  life,  more  of  his 
brotherly  regard  than  the  bishop  of  Moray,  so  did  no  man  more 
cordially  lament  the  loss  sustained  by  himself,  and  the  church 
at  large,  in  the  primus's  sudden  demise,  than  that  venerable 
prelate1."  Bishop  Jolly  continued  coadjutor  to  bishop  Mac- 
farlane  till  February  1798,  but  he  had  never  officiated  as 
bishop  in  the  diocese  ;  a  circumstance  which  shews  the  pro- 
priety of  bishop  Skinner's  objections  to  his  elevation  to  the 
episcopate,  at  the  particular  time  when  he  was  consecrated. 
Bishop  Walker  cites  an  "  N.  B."  from  the  Register  of  the 
Episcopal  College,  which  states,  that  "  in  consequence  of 
bishop  Macfarlane's  resignation,  bishop  J'olly  was  unanimously 
elected  to  Moray,  February  14th,  1798,  and  regularly  collated 
to  that  charge,  on  the  22d  of  the  said  month,  by  the  primus 
and  all  his  colleagues."  The  ancient  diocese  of  Moray  was 
then  disjoined  from  that  of  Ross,  to  which,  since  bishop 
Dunbar's  resignation,  it  had  been  united.  At  that  time  there 
were  but  four  congregations  in  the  whole  bishoprick,  viz. 
Elgin  and  Duffus,  both  served  by  one  priest,  Huntly,  and 
Keith  2. 

The  commission  of  the  General  Assembly  of  the  kirk  is- 
sued a  most  excellent  and  well-digested  "  warning  and  admoni- 
tion to  the  people  of  Scotland,"  upon  the  extraordinary  state 
of  public  affairs  ;  and  the  ministers  were  directed  to  read  it 
from  their  respective  pulpits  on  Thursday,  the  8th  of  March, 
1798,  being  the  day  appointed  for  a  national  fast,  or  on  the 
first  Lord's  day  after  it  came  to  their  hands.  One  of  the 
paragraphs  contains  the  following — "  In  the  arduous  contest 
in  which  we  are  at  present  engaged,  we  have  not  as  yet  met 
with  any  national  disaster  ;  but  whilst  the  other  states  of 
Europe,  intimidated  by  the  progress  of  the  French  arms,  are 
bending  under  the  yoke,  we  have  hitherto  been  able  to  protect 
our  commerce,  and  to  ward  off  the  hostilities  which  have  been 
directed  against  our  shores.  While,  brethren,  you  celebrate 
the  gallantry  of  our  seamen,  the  vigilance  and  activity  of  our 
naval  administration,  the  skill  and  alertness  of  our  commanders; 
while  you  honour  with  daily  expressions  of  your  good  will  the 
illustrious  heroes  who  led  to  victory,  and  pay  every  tribute  to 
the  memory  of  the  brave  and  faithful  men  who  fell  in  the 
cause  of  their  country  ; — amidst  the  acknowledgments  due  to 
human  exertions,  look  up  to  Him  whom  the  winds  and  the  sea 

1  Annals,  284. 
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obey.  Recollect  the  circumstances  which  render  the  time  and 
the  measure  of  a  naval  victory  completely  dependent  on  the 
will  of  heaven.  In  the  train  of  success  which  has  attended 
us  round  the  globe,  mark  the  continued  interposition  of  Pro- 
vidence for  our  defence  ;  and  after  the  examples  of  the  noble 
admirals,  who,  in  the  presence  of  their  sovereign,  presented 
upon  the  altars  of  God  the  colours  which  have  been  won  in 
the  great  naval  engagements  of  this  war,  let  all  ranks  of  men 
unite  in  saying,  '  Not  unto  us,  O  Lord,  not  unto  us,  but  unto 
thy  name  be  the  glory  l.' " 

1799. — That  eccentric  and  schismatical  personage,  Row- 
land Hill,  had  preached  in  several  of  the  established  kirks, 
and,  moreover,  threatened  another  visit  for  a  similar  purpose. 
To  prevent  his  intrusion,  and  that  of  Mr.  Simeon  of  Cambridge, 
and  others,  who  were  not  qualified  to  preach  in  the  established 
pulpits,  the  Assembly  passed  a  very  necessary  Declaratory 
Act,  respecting  unqualified  ministers  and  preachers,  in  which 
all  such  wandering  stars  are  very  properly  most  peremptorily 
prohibited  from  preaching  in  any  of  the  kirks  or  chapels  of  ease. 
The  Assembly  "  do  hereby  discharge  and  prohibit,  under  pain 
of  such  censures  as  the  judicatories  of  this  church  may  see 
cause  to  inflict,  all  the  ministers  of  this  church,  and  the  minis- 
ters of  all  chapels  of  ease  connected  therewith,  from  employ- 
ing to  preach  upon  any  occasion,  or  to   dispense  any  of  the 
other  ordinances  of  the  gospel,  within  any  congregation  under 
the  jurisdiction  of  this  church,  persons  who  are  not  qualified, 
according  to  the  laws  of  this  church,  to  accept  of  a  presenta- 
tion, and  from  holding  ministerial  communion  in  any  other 
manner  with  such  persons.     And  the  General  Assembly  do 
hereby  enjoin  all  presbyteries  of  this  church  to  attend  to  any 
transgression  of  this  prohibition  which  may  occur  within  their 
bounds,  and  to  summon  the  minister  who  is  reported  as  being 
guilty  of  such  transgression,  to  answer  for  his  conduct2."    This 
judicious  act  has  incurred  the  wrath  of  Hetherington,  who 
says,  "  By  this  act,  such  men  as  Rowland  Hill,  and  Simeon 
of  Cambridge,  were  expressly  aimed  at,  and  excluded  from 
every  pulpit  in  the  established  church  of  Scotland,  not  because 
they  were  episcopalians,  but  because  their  doctrine  was  evan- 
gelical ;  for  the  act  was  moved,  carried,  and  enforced  by  the 
moderate  party,  contrary  to  the  feelings  and  wishes  of  their 
evangelical  opponents3." 

There  was  a  littleness  of  mind  and  a  meanness  of  character 

1  Acts  of  Assembly,  Appendix,  p.  1158.  J  Ibid,  869. 

3  Hetherington 's  History,  229. 
VOL.  IV.  3  M 
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displayed  by  lord  chancellor  Thurlow  in  his  opposition  to  the 
relief  bill  for  the  Scottish  church,  arising  from  pique,  because 
the  deputation  had  not  shewn  him  that  personal  deference  to 
which  he  was  entitled.  He  opposed  its  progress  as  long  as  he 
possibly  could  ;  and  when  from  the  general  unanimity  of  par- 
liament it  was  forced  forward  in  spite  of  his  opposition,  he  then 
"  fixed  his  foot"  at  the  Oath  of  Abjuration, — an  oath  that  many 
conscientiously  scruple  to  take,  not  from  any  disloyalty  to  the 
present  sovereign,  but  because  it  asserts  that  which  is  doubt- 
ful at  least,  if  not  untrue.  It  asserts  William  prince  of  Orange's 
right  to  the  throne  ;  and  requires  a  solemn  and  sincere  declara- 
tion of  conscientious  belief  that  the  prince  of  Wales  was  not 
the  son  of  James  II.,  but  a  supposititious  child,  and  of  course 
that  he  had  no  rightful  pretensions  to  the  throne  of  his  fathers. 
William  was  James's  nephew,  it  is  true,  but  so  long  as  the  king's 
son  and  three  daughters  survived,  he  could  not  be  rightfully 
by  hereditary  descent  the  heir  to  the  crown  ;  and,  thei'efore,  to 
swear  that  he  was  so,  even  at  this  day,  must  operate  against 
the  conscience.  But  it  is  still  more  distressing  to  swear  to  the 
disbelief  of  a  matter  of  fact  attested  by  all  the  officers  of  state, 
upon  a  falsehood  propagated  by  bishop  Burnet  for  the  purpose 
of  serving  the  interest  of  his  patron,  the  prince  of  Orange.  At 
the  Revolution,  the  fathers  of  the  Scottish  church  utterly  denied 
this  principle,  and  were  deprived  of  their  temporal  station  and 
revenues;  their  successors  maintained  the  same  principles,  and 
for  which  they  suffered  persecution.  Yet  the  spitefulness  of 
lord  Thurlow  entailed  this  oath  upon  the  church  as  the  price 
of  relief  from  persecution,  and  of  the  restoration  of  their  civil 
rights  and  privileges  as  loyal  subjects.  The  Oalh  of  Abjura- 
tion might  surely  now  be  laid  aside,  as,  whatever  fears  there 
might  formerly  have  been  of  the  rightful  heir  to  the  crown's 
restoration,  there  can  now  be  no  necessity  for  abjuring  rights 
that  have  long  since  sunk  into  the  silent  tomb.  It  is,  therefore, 
to  be  hoped  that  the  wisdom  of  parliament  will  relieve  all 
parties  from  an  oath  that  has  become  obsolete,  and  even  ab- 
surd and  wicked  ;  for  the  wording  of  it  implies  the  existence 
of  a  pretender  to  the  crown,  wThereas  Victoria  is  in  the  undis- 
puted possession,  and  without  any  rival  claimant. 

Amidst  the  general  decay  of  religion,  and  the  prevalence  of 
unfaithfulness,  which  characterised  the  conclusion  of  the  eigh- 
teenth century,  the  children  of  the  household  of  faith  "  had 
light  in  their  dwellings."  The  indwelling  presence  of  God 
with  His  church  does  not  depend  upon  the  multitude  of  its 
adherents,  their  rank  in  society,  or  on  the  abundance  of  their 
wealth  ;  the  poor  widow  and  her  mite  being  an  illustration  of 
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this  position.  The  great  and  the  wealthy  had  for  the  most 
part  deserted  their  mother  in  her  distress,  and  none  of  the  sons 
whom  she  had  reared  took  her  by  the  hand  in  the  hour  of  her 
greatest  suffering,  that  they  might  not  lose  their  civil  and  poli- 
tical rights,  of  which  they  would  have  been  deprived  had  they 
worshipped  with  the  ministers  of  the  desolate  and  persecuted 
church  of  their  fathers.  They  felt  no  pity  at  seeing  her  in  the 
dust,  nor  of  seeing  the  fire  of  presbytery  and  of  independency 
"  consuming"  or  enticing  away  her  young  men,  her  priests  slain 
with  the  sword  of  poverty,  whilst  there  were  no  widows  to  make 
lamentation.  "  So  the  Lord  awaked,  as  one  out  of  sleep,  and 
like  a  giant  refreshed  with  wine."  To  all  human  appearance 
the  church  seemed  to  have  been  utterly  "  extirpated,"  root  and 
branch  ;  and  each  zealous  priest  might  almost  have  said  with 
the  prophet  of  old, "  The  children  of  the  kingdom  have  for- 
saken thy  covenant,  thrown  down  Thine  altars,"  set  up  schis- 
matical  independency  against  them,  and  thy  prophets  have  been 
slain  with  the  sword  of  poverty  ;  "  and  I,  even  I  only,  am  left." 
Yet  there  were  still  seven  thousand  left  who  had  not  bowed  their 
knees  to  presbytery,  nor  kissed  independency.  And  at  this 
time  of  its  lowest  depression  He  raised  up  a  man  to  govern  and 
feed  his  church  with  a  faithful  and  true  heart;  and  gave  him  a 
heart  to  conceive,  and  a  hand  to  effect,  not  only  the  release  of  the 
church  from  oppression  and  bondage,  but  also  the  restoration 
of  those  who  had  separated  from  her  in  the  hour  of  her  distress. 
Whilst  the  church  was  struggling  with  external  evils,  she  main- 
tained the  catholic  doctrine  of  the  holy  eucharist,  and  thus 
had  the  light  of  truth  in  her  dwellings;  whilst  those  by  whom 
she  was  surrounded  fell  into  the  darkness  of  Socinianism,  and 
denied  the  Lord  that  bought  them.  This  might  be  easily  pre- 
dicated, from  the  antinomian  nature  of  the  Westminster  Con 
fession  of  Faith  ;  but  we  have  it  confessed  by  their  own  his- 
torian. He  says,  "  during  above  ten  years,  the  west  country 
was  fiercely  agitated  with  polemical  controversy  between  these 
Socinians  and  their  sounder  brethren.  The  Socinian  party 
were  termed  New  Light  men,  and  their  opponents  were  called 
the  defenders  of  the  Old  Light.  In  this  controversy,  as  was 
to  be  expected,  every  person  of  irreligious  or  immoral  charac- 
ter espoused  the  cause  of  the  New  Light,  or  Socinian  party  1." 
Doubting  and  disputing  against  the  Word  of  God  is  unbelief 
proceeding  from  the  heart  and  affections,  for  "  all  men  have 
not  faith,"  and  consequently  do  not  obey  the  will  of  God; 
faith  and  obedience  being  convertible  terms. 

1   Hetherine;ton's  History,  p.  226. 
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ture of  schism — and  its  danger. 

1800. — The  nineteenth  century  opened  with  brighter 
prospects  to  the  church  than  she  had  experienced  since  the 
Revolution.  A  man  of  tried  abilities,  of  ardent  piety,  and  in- 
defatigable in  business,  was  providentially  at  her  head,  with 
the  firm  determination  to  gather  her  scattered  and  disjointed 
members  into  her  communion.  The  only  transaction  that  has 
been  recorded  in  this  year  is  an  address  to  the  throne  by  the 
bishops  and  clergy  of  the  catholic  church  of  Scotland,  in 
consequence  of  the  attempt  of  one  Hatfield,  a  lunatic,  who 
fired  a  pistol  at  the  king,  on  the  15th  of  May,  in  Drury  Lane 
Theatre.  Addresses  of  congratulation  were  transmitted  from 
all  parts  of  the  empire,  and  the  primus  and  his  colleagues 
were  among  the  first  to  testify  their  unshaken  loyalty,  and 
their  firm  determination  "  to  persevere  in  impressing  on  the 
minds  of  those  who  adhere  to  their  ministry,  a  just  sense  of 
what  they  in  duty  owe  to  the  prince  whom  God  has  set  over 
them,  and  in  gratitude  to  one  of  the  best  sovereigns  whom 
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the   King   of  kings   has   vouchsafed  to    a    highly  favoured 
people1." 

1801. — A  very  simple  circumstance  was  productive  of  con- 
siderable effect.  Sir  William  Forbes,  Bart,  of  Pitsligo,  this 
year  presented  the  rev.  John  Gleig,  who  was  priest  at  Wood- 
head,  in  the  parish  of  Cruden  and  diocese  of  Aberdeen,  to  his 
chapel  in  the  village  of  Pitsligo,  in  the  same  diocese.  In  the 
same  parish  of  Cruden,  the  earl  of  Errol  had  built  St.  James's 
independent  chapel,  to  which  he  appointed  his  own  chaplain, 
an  English  gentleman,  the  rev.  John  Mason,  soon  after  the  per- 
secuting statutes  had  made  it  dangerous  to  his  lordship's  civil 
and  political  privileges  to  continue  a  member  of  the  reformed 
catholic  church.  Mr.  Mason  was  succeeded  by  the  rev.  John 
Stephen,  the  father  of  the  present  writer.  On  the  approach- 
ing removal  of  their  clegryman,  the  catholic  congregation  at 
Woodhead  addressed  "  the  following  artless  account  of  their 
situation  to  the  noble  lord  of  the  manor,"  the  earl  of  Errol, 
dated  September  the  4th  : — 

"  My  lord, — The  reverend  John  Gleig,  present  pastor  of 
the  Scottish  episcopal  congregation  at  Woodhead,  having  ac- 
cepted a  call  to  the  episcopal  chapel  at  New  Pitsligo,  under 
the  patronage  of  the  respectable  baronet  sir  William  Forbes, 
proprietor  of  the  village,  thereby  leaves  his  charge,  in  this  vil- 
lage vacant ;  hence  do  we  for  ourselves,  and  in  behalf  of  the 
remanent  members  of  our  congregation,  presume  to  address 
your  lordship  in  our  present  situation.  The  principle  on 
which  we  adhere  to  the  Scottish  episcopal  communion  is,  that 
we  conceive  it  to  be  the  duty  of  an  episcopal  congregation  to 
live  in  submission  to  a  bishop,  and  in  communion  with  that 
very  bishop  within  whose  bounds  such  congregation  is  situ- 
ated. This  is  a  principle  which  we  hold  to  be  the  bond  of 
christian  unity,  recognised  by  primitive  practice  and  universal 
usage,  in  which,  moreover,  we  agree  with  the  venerable  bishops 
and  other  respectable  dignitaries  of  the  church  of  England  at 
this  day  ;  nor  do  we  perceive,  besides  this,  any  essential  dif- 
ference betwixt  us  and  the  other  episcopal  congregation  in 
which  the  rev.  Mr.  Stephen  officiates  as  pastor. 

"  The  unblemished  manners  and  clergyman-like  behaviour 
of  the  last-mentioned  gentleman  obtain  the  esteem  of  all 
who  know  him  ;  and  on  our  principles,  candidly  stated  above, 
we  would  willingly  unite  ourselves  to  him  as  our  pastor,  and 
render  him  all  dutiful  respect,  submission,  and  support.    And 

1   Amials,  285. 
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such  compliance  on  his  part  is  not  without  a  precedent ;  a  re- 
spectable congregation  in  the  town  of  Banff,  having,  some 
years  ago,  united  themselves  to  the  Scottish  episcopal  church, 
with  the  sanction  and  under  the  patronage  of  the  earl  of  Fife, 
lord-lieutenant  of  the  county  of  Banff,  and  other  respectable 
gentlemen.  The  respect  which  we  entertain  for  your  lord- 
ship, and  the  connection  that  has  subsisted  between  many  of 
us  and  your  lordship's  noble  ancestors,  and  which  still  subsists 
between  your  lordship  and  ourselves,  has  induced  us  to  make 
this  address  to  you.  It  would  give  us  pleasure  to  worship, 
without  the  sacrifice  of  principle,  in  that  assembly  of  which 
your  lordship  is  so  illustrious  a  member.  We  have  only  to 
entreat  from  your  lordship's  goodness,  that  whatever  the  re- 
sult of  this  application  may  be,  your  lordship  will  believe  us 
when  we  assure  you  it  proceeds  from  the  purest  motives,  and 
from  our  desire  to  promote  love  and  concord  among  people 
living  in  our  neighbourhood,  and  comely  order  and  unity  in 
the  church  of  God. — Signed  by  the  managers  and  vestrymen, 
eight  in  number V 

This  address,  which  shews  how  well  the  simple  peasants 
and  fishermen  who  adhered  to  the  true  church  had  been 
taught,  met  with  the  kindest  reception  from  lord  Errol  ;  and 
in  his  reply  he  assured  them,  "  that  if  it  met  with  the  appro- 
bation of  Mr.  Stephen,  and  of  those  clerical  friends  in  Eng- 
land whom  he  thought  it  his  duty  to  consult,  he  should  be 
most  happy  in  acceding  to  their  wishes,  as  the  best  thing  that 
could  be  done  by  both  congregations."  What  Mr.  Stephen's 
opinion  was,  we  learn  from  his  address  to  his  own  congrega- 
tion, in  which  he  says,  he  "  had  long  before  made  up  his 
mind  on  the  lawfulness  and  expediency"  of  this  union.  His 
lordship  wrote  to  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury  on  the  sub- 
ject, who  not  only  advised,  but  required,  his  lordship  to  unite 
the  two  congregations  without  loss  of  time.  In  his  address  to 
the  congregation  of  St.  James's,  on  the  6th  of  December,  be- 
ing the  Sunday  before  the  union  was  effected,  Mr.  Stephen 
drew  a  vivid  picture  of  the  evils  which  the  independent 
scheme  had  introduced  into  that  parish,  and  from  it  we  may 
judge  of  the  state  of  other  places  all  over  the  kingdom. 
"  The  direful  consequences,  it  is  apprehended,  must  still  be 
fresh  in  every  one's  memory.  Division  and  animosity,  strife 
and  hatred,  envy  and  ill  will,  and  every  other  malignant  pas- 
sion which  it  is  the  business  of  religion  to  suppress,  were  en- 

»  Annals,  294-296. 
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gendered  by  it,  and  prevailed  but  too  generally  among  all 
ranks  and  degrees.  The  members  of  the  same  family  were 
often  divided,  the  parents  against  the  children,  and  the  chil- 
dren against  the  parents  ;  brother  against  brother,  and  sister 
against  sister;  and,  if  any  thing  could  be  worse,  the  husband 
was  incensed  against  his  wife,  and  the  wife  against  her  hus- 
band. The  peace  and  friendly  intercourse  of  society  were 
for  a  while  suspended,  and  christian  charity  seemed  to  have 
forsaken  the  members  of  this  once  happy  and  flourishing 
congregation.  .  .  .  There  was,  however,  but  one  method  by 
which  it  [the  restoration  of  peace]  could  be  effected ;  and 
happily  that  method  was  both  lawful  in  itself  and  approved 
by  the  purest  reason  ; — the  method  I  mean  is  the  uniting  into 
one  communion  with  the  episcopal  church  of  Scotland1." 

St.  James's  Chapel  being  the  larger  and  more  commodious 
of  the  two,  Mr.  Gleig's  congregation  were  removed  to  it  on 
Sunday,  the  13th  December.  The  former  ceased  to  be  inde- 
pendent, and  was  received  into  the  communion  of  the  Scottish 
branch  of  the  holy  catholic  church  ;  but  the  English  com- 
munion service  was  still  retained2.  In  a  printed  address  to 
Mr.  Gleig's  congregation,  the  bishop  of  Aberdeen  says — 
"  Nothing,you  know,  can  be  more  proper,  than  that  people  who 
embrace  the  same  principles  of  religion,  founded  on  the  truth  as 
it  is  in  Christ,  should  also  be  distinguished  by  every  outward 
mark  that  may  be  expressive  of  such  unanimity  of  sentiment. 
It  has,  therefore,  been  long  a  matter  of  sincere  regret,  as  well 
as  of  just  surprise,  that  those  who  profess  to  be  of  the  epis- 
copal persuasion  in  this  part  of  the  kingdom  were  not  united 
as  they  ought  to  be  in  one  society  or  body,  holding  the  profes- 
sion of  their  faith  in  the  unity  of  spirit  and  in  the  bond  of  peace. 
In  order  to  bring  about  such  a  desirable  event,  and  thereby 
to  promote  as  far  as  they  can  the  interest  of  true  religion,  the 
spiritual  governors  of  the  Scottish  episcopal  church  have 
for  some  time  past  been  holding  out  proposals  for  effecting 
such  a  salutary  union  as  must  be  highly  agreeable  to  all  the 
real  friends  of  pure  and  primitive  episcopacy.  To  these  pro- 
posals, offered  on  our  part  with  the  utmost  sincerity  of  inten- 
tion, I  am  happy  to  say  that  a  pious  and  becoming  regard  has 
been  shewn  by  the  clergyman  in  your  parish,  who  deriving  his 
ordination  immediately  from   the   church  of  England3,  has 

1  MS.  Address. 

1  The  Rev.  Alexander  Cay,  who  succeeded  in  1807  to  this  charge,  happily  in- 
troduced the  Scottish  communion  office,  and  it  has  been  used  in  that  church  ever 
since. 

The  Rev.  John  Stephen  was  ordained  deacon  on  the  21st  of  September,  1783, 
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united  himself,  in  the  most  solemn  manner,  to  what  may  be 
justly  called,  though  in  an  humble  and  lowly  form,  her  sister 
church  in  Scotland.  Having  thus  shewn  an  example  highly 
creditable  to  himself,  and  worthy  of  being  imitated  by  all  his 
brethren  in  this  country,  it  is  no  less  incumbent  upon  me, 
whom  he  has  acknowledged  as  his  ecclesiastical  superior,  to 
support,  countenance,  and  encourage,  as  far  as  lies  in  my 
power,  the  laudable  step  he  has  taken,  and  the  motives  which 
have  given  rise  to  it.  I  do,  therefore,  most  gladly  embrace 
this  opportunity  of  informing  you,  that  the  Reverend  Mr. 
Stephen,  the  clergyman  to  whom  I  allude,  is  now  to  be  con- 
sidered as  a  regular  presbyter  of  our  church.  And  being  so 
conveniently  situated  for  acting  as  your  minister,  now  that  Mr. 
Gleig  is  about  to  resign  his  charge  of  you,  I  do  most  readily, 
and,  I  hope,  with  your  own  entire  consent  and  approbation, 
commit  you  to  the  said  Mr.  Stephen's  pastoral  care  and  atten- 
tion, not  doubting  but  that  he  and  you  will  experience  that 
mutual  comfort  and  satisfaction  in  each  other  which  it  is  my 
fervent  wish  and  prayer  you  may  long  and  happily  enjoy  V 

1802. — A  happy  commencement  was  now  made  for  the 
return  of  the  schismatical  wanderers  to  the  household  of  faith, 
from  which  they  had  been  originally  driven  by  the  severity  of 
the  persecuting  statutes  of  1748,  which  were  designed  to  have 
fulfilled  the  oath  of  the  covenant  to  extirpate  the  church. 
Perhaps  1  may  be  pardoned  for  having  dweltso  long  on  this  par- 
ticular case,  from  my  affectionate  remembrance  of  one  of  the 
parties,  and  because  I  have  documents  in  my  possession  which 
have  not  been  noticed  by  Mr.  Skinner,  in  his  Annals.  The 
only  transaction  which  he  records  in  this  year  was  an  address 
to  the  king  on  the  conclusion  of  the  hollow  and  short  peace 
of  Amiens,  which  was  graciously  received,  and  a  suitable  an- 
swer returned. 

The  annual  synodical  meeting  of  the  clergy  of  the  diocese 
of  Aberdeen  took  place  on  the  18th  of  August,  in  the  primus's 
dwelling-house.  Bishop  Skinner  proposed  to  take  into  con- 
sideration the  expediency  of  an  union  of  all  the  independent 
congregations  in  Scotland;  and  "he  expressed  in  the  strongest 
terms  his  ardent  desire  to  promote  so  desirable  an  object,  and 
his  willingness  to  remove,  as  far  as  lay  in  his  power,  every  ob- 
stacle which  could  be  discovered  to  stand  in  the  way  of  it. 

by  John  [Moore,  D.D.]  lord  archbishop  of  Canterbury;  and  priest,  by  William 
[Markham,  D.D.]  lord  archbishop  of  York,  on  Sunday,  16th  of  October,  1785. 
— Letters  of  Orders,  in  the  author's  possession. 

1  An  Address  to  the  Members  of  the  Congregation  of  the  Scotch  Episcopal 
Church  in  Cruden,  by  Bishop  Skinner,  pp.  3  and  4. 
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He  was  anxious  to  know  the  disposition  of  the  clergy  and  laity 
of  the  English  communion,  and  to  be  informed  of  what  objec- 
tions they  might  have  to  the  measure."  Mr.  Stephen,  of  Cruden, 
then  said,  that  "  he  had  conversed  on  the  subject  with  all  his 
brethren  in  this  diocese  except  Mr.  Alcock,  and  found  that 
most  of  them  not  only  approved  of  the  measure,  but  were 
anxious  that  it  should  be  carried  into  effect ;  that  it  was  the 
opinion  of  some  of  them,  that  a  mutual  exchange  of  pulpits, 
or  discharge  of  duties,  though  in  itself  irregular,  and  a  readi- 
ness on  the  part  of  the  Scotch  episcopal  clergy  to  lessen  that 
distance  and  reserve  which  had  hitherto  been  kept  up  between 
the  two  parties,  by  treating  those  of  the  English  communion 
as  friends  and  brethren  when  they  met,  would  greatly  facili- 
tate such  a  step,  and  reconcile  the  minds  of  the  laity  to  it  bv 
degrees.  The  bishop  replied,  that '  he  was  extremely  happy 
to  hear  that  so  good  a  disposition  prevailed  among  the  English 
ordained  clergy,  and  he  hoped  they  would  take  pains  to  pro- 
mote the  same  good  disposition  among  their  respective  congre- 
gations. He  thought,  however,  that  in  the  present  stage  of 
the  business,  when  only  general  expressions  of  good-will  to  the 
cause  of  union  had  been  made  by  the  English  [ordained] 
clergy,  and  before  any  other  steps  had  been  taken  towards  its 
accomplishment,  or  any  security  given  that  such  accomplish- 
ment would  follow,  the  proposed  exchange  of  pulpits  was 
rather  premature,  and  not  likely  to  meet  the  ideas  entertained 
by  himself  and  his  brethren  on  this  subject.'  Though  he  dis- 
approved of  this  as  a  first  or  leading  step,  yet,  if  any  over- 
tures were  made  towards  an  union  which  he  might  think  likely 
to  ensure  success,  he  would  not  object  to  any  accommodating 
proposal  which  could  with  propriety  be  adopted.  In  the 
meantime,  he  earnestly  recommended  it  to  his  own  clergy  to 
take  every  prudent  method  in  their  power  to  let  his  sentiments, 
and  his  earnest  desire  to  promote  an  object  of  so  much  im- 
portance to  the  interests  of  true  religion,  be  known  to  all  con- 
cerned. He  added,  that '  he  and  the  other  bishops  of  Scotland 
had  hitherto  been  kept  back  from  addressing  the  English 
episcopal  clergy  in  behalf  of  themselves  and  those  of  their 
communion,  from  motives  of  delicacy,  as  they  were  uncertain 
whether  or  not  it  would  be  acceptable,  and  how  it  might  be 
done  with  the  best  effect.'"' 

The  synod  then  recommended  Mr.  Stephen  to  write  to  all 
the  English  ordained  clergy  in  the  diocese  of  Aberdeen,  five 
in  number,  to  inform  them  of  what  had  occurred  in  the  synod, 
to  lay  before  them  the  motives  that  had  induced  himself  to 
enter  into  the  communion  of  the  church,  and  to  enclose  to  each 

VOL.  IV.  3  N 
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a  copy  of  the  Articles  of  Union,  that  they  might  see  on  what 
reasonable  terms  such  a  desirable  measure  was  proposed.  He 
wrote  a  circular  letter  accordingly,  and,  after  some  preliminary 
observations,  he  proceeds  to  detail  the  considerations  that  in- 
fluenced himself,  and,  among  other  things,  he  said,  "  I  reflected 
that  all  those  of  the  episcopal  persuasion  in  this  part  of  the  United 
Kingdom  were  originally  but  one  church,  and  would  have  ever 
continued  to  be  one,  had  not  a  division  been  occasioned  by  the 
political  state  of  the  country ;  that  our  separation  from  this 
church  proceeded  from  no  doubts  which  were  entertained  of 
the  episcopal  character  of  her  bishops,  nor  from  any  difference 
in  religious  principles,  but  only  to  what  we, in  conjunction  with 
the  great  body  of  the  nation,  judged  an  error  in  politics  ;  that 
the  introduction  of  English  ordained  clergymen  into  this 
country  was  an  expedient  devised  by  the  state,  and,  I  have 
reason  to  say,  reluctantly  complied  with  by  the  church  of 
England,  for  the  accommodation  of  those  congregations  that 
were  attached  to  the  episcopal  form  of  church  government,  and 
that  wished  to  enjoy  the  manifold  advantages  of  a  liturgical 
worship  without  incurring  the  pains  and  penalties  to  which 
those  were  exposed  who  adhered  to  the  old  political  system. 
I  considered  that  this  expedient  could  never  have  been  in- 
tended but  for  a  temporary  purpose  ;  and  that  when  the  cause 
that  gave  rise  to  it  should  cease  (as  happily  it  has  ceased),  the 
expedient  itself,  or  at  least  the  necessity  of  continuing  it,  ought 
to  cease  of  course.  I  considered,  likewise,  that  the  church  of 
England,  as  her  bishops  have  always  disclaimed  every  idea  of 
jurisdiction  in  Scotland,  and  have  refused  to  interfere  in  the 
affairs  even  of  those  clergymen  whom  they  had  themselves 
ordained,  could  have  no  intention,  nor  even  a  wish,  to  con- 
tinue such  an  order  of  men  any  longer  than  the  end  required 
for  which  the  measure  was  first  adopted.  For  these  reasons 
I  was  of  opinion  that  our  return  to  union  with  the  episcopal 
church  of  Scotland,  now  that  the  original  cause  of  separation 
is  removed,  must  meet  with  the  approbation  of  the  English 
bishops.  I  was  happy,  therefore,  to  find  that  opinion  con- 
firmed not  only  by  bishops  Home,  Horsley,  and  Douglas,  but 
by  others  also.  And  that  the  same  must  also  be  agreeable  to 
the  state,  I  thought  might  be  concluded  from  this;  that  a  com- 
plete toleration,  the  same  in  every  respect  but  one,  as  we  of 
the  church  of  England  have  enjoyed,  is  now  extended  to  the 
clergy  of  the  Scotch  episcopal  church  ;  and  that  in  one  clause 
at  least  of  the  act  by  which  that  toleration  is  granted,  it  seems 
to  be  supposed  that  we  either  are,  or  may  be,  connected  with 
them,  and  under  the  jurisdiction  of  their  bishops. 
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He  continues — "  I  next  endeavoured  to  balance,  in  my 
own  mind,  the  advantages  and  disadvantages  which  might  be 
expected  to  result  from  the  proposed  union.  In  favour  of 
union,  considered  in  the  abstract,  the  most  cogent  arguments 
presented  themselves.  But  to  pass  over  these,  as  they  must 
be  familiar  to  every  man,  I  reflected  that  it  is  the  humour  of 
the  present  age  for  men  to  be  '  led  away  with  every  wind  of 
doctrine;'  to  *  heap  to  themselves  teachers  having  itching 
ears,'  and  to  split  and  divide  the  christian  world  into  sects 
and  parties,  almost  without  number  and  without  end.  That 
all  these  have  a  natural  tendency  not  only  to  disturb  the  peace 
of  society,  and  to  destroy  christian  charity,  but  also  to  bring 
religion  itself  into  disrepute.  .  .  .  That  Our  Saviour  plainly 
foresaw,  and  therefore  prayed  earnestly,  that  His  true  followers 
'  might  be  one,  even  as  his  Father  and  He  were  one,'  that  the 
world  might  believe  that  the  Father  had  sent  Him.  From 
which  it  is  evident  that  He  considered  unity  among  the  mem- 
bers of  His  body  as  indispensably  necessary  to  give  the  other 
arguments  for  the  truth  of  His  divine  mission  their  full  force. 
Under  these  circumstances  I  thought  it  was  a  duty  incumbent 
on  all  men,  but  especially  on  the  ministers  of  the  gospel,  every 
one  within  his  own  sphere,  to  counteract  this  growing  evil, 
and  to  strengthen  the  cause  of  true  religion,  by  establishing 
unity  among  the  members  of  Christ's  mystical  body,  wherever 
it  could  be  done  on  sound  and  good  principles.  Happily  the 
case  in  hand  was  one  which  I  was  fully  persuaded  fell  within 
this  description.  Our  brethren  of  the  Scottish  episcopal 
church  were  agreed  with  us  in  every  thing  essential  to  the 
christian  religion;  the  original  cause  of  our  separation  from 
ihem  was  happily  removed ;  our  return  to  communion  with 
them  was  not  only  desired  by  them,  but  approved  and  recom- 
mended by  our  superiors  in  England ;  and  nothing  remained 
to  prevent  it,  as  far  as  I  was  able  to  judge,  but  a  small  differ- 
ence in  the  form  of  administering  the  sacrament  of  the  Lord's 
Supper  (which  you  will  see  is  provided  for  in  the  articles  of 
union),  and  some  degree  of  prejudice  still  remaining  in  the 
minds  of  some  of  our  people,  which  it  would  be  our  duty  to 
remove.  Happily,  in  my  case  there  was  little  of  this  kind  to 
do ;  for  no  sooner  was  the  affair  proposed  to  lord  Errol,  who, 
as  patron,  was  chiefly  concerned,  than  he  conceived  the  ad- 
vantages which  must  attend  it  in  a  religious  point  of  view; 
and  therefore,  with  a  readiness  and  a  zeal  for  the  interests  of 
religion  which  did  honour  to  his  understanding  and  his  heart, 
pledged  himself  to  give  it  all  the  weight  of  his  influence.  .  .  . 
His  lordship,  induced  by  the  considerations   [already  men- 
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tionedj,  took  a  decided  and  active  concern  in  the  proposed 
union  of  the  two  congregations  in  this  place,  and  warmly  re- 
commended it  to  me  to  take  such  steps  as  were  necessary  on 
my  part  towards  its  completion.  And  I  must  add,  to  the 
credit  of  the  congregation,  that,  when  the  measure  was  pro- 
posed to  them,  it  met  with  little  opposition;  on  the  contrary, 
the  better  informed  part  of  them  were  anxious  for  its  accom- 
plishment." 

He  then  appeals  to  his  brethren,  as  churchmen,  to  unite  with 
the  church,  and  shews  them  how  decidedly  the  advantages  are 
altogether  on  their  side.  He  adds,  the  clergy  of  the  reformed 
Catholic  church  "  hold  forth  the  most  inviting  terms  to  us 
their  brethren,  whose  orders  are  derived  from  the  church  of 
England;  and,  with  a  liberality  of  mind  which  does  them 
honour  as  men,  as  well  as  a  degree  of  charity  which  must 
distinguish  them  as  christians,  they  agree,  in  order  to  promote 
this  desirable  object,  that  we  shall  continue  the  use  of  the 
English  liturgy  in  all  its  parts,  the  communion  office  being 
the  only  part  in  which  there  is  any  difference  betwixt  them 
and  us.  And  our  joining  in  communion  with  them  requires 
nothing  farther  from  us  than,  for  the  sake  of  unity  and  order, 
to  pay  canonical  obedience  to  |j^  bishop  of  the  diocese  in 
which  we  hold  our  charge.  .  .  .  Such  is  their  [the  bishops] 
desire  of  seeing  a  complete  union  established  .  .  .  that  they 
are  willing  to  do  away,  as  far  as  possible,  every  existing  dif- 
ference, in  order  to  promote  so  important  an  end.  If,  after 
this,  we  should  refuse  to  co-operate  with  them  in  forwarding 
so  good  a  work,  we  must  allow  that  they  are  become  superior 
to  us  in  liberality  of  mind,  as  well  as  in  their  efforts  to  promote 
christian  charity;  a  kind  of  superiority  which  we  have  never 
yet  been  willing  to  allow  them1." 

1803. — When  the  war  with  France  again  broke  out,  the 
Primus  and  the  other  bishops  issued  an  address  to  the  laity 
of  the  church,  on  their  duties,  which  was  ordered  to  be  read 
by  every  clergyman  within  their  jurisdiction,  "  after  divine 
service,  in  their  several  congregations,  on  the  first  Sunday 
after  they  shall  have  received  the  same."  It  is  a  document 
u  alike  creditable  to  the  loyalty  and  sound  discretion  of  the 


1  MS.  letter  in  the  author's  possession,  written  at  the  desire  of  a  synodical  meeting 
of  the  bishop  and  clergy  of  the  dioceseof  Aberdeen, held  in  the  bishop's  own  house  in 
Aberdeen,  the  18th  of  August,  1802,  to  the  following  clergymen  of  the  English 
communion  within  the  diocese ;  viz.  the  Rev.  Mr.  Blake,  St.  James's  chapel ; 
Mr.  Alcock  and  Mr.  Deans,  St.  Paul's  chapel,  Aberdeen  ;  Dr.  Laing,  St.  Peter's 

chapel,  Peterhead,  and  Mr.  Allardyce,  St. chapel,  Old  Deer.     By  the  Rev. 

John  Stephen,  of  St.  James's,  Cruden. 
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late  Primus  of  the  Scottish  episcopate,"  and  it  is  "  illustrative 
of  the  lively  interest  in  the  success  of  the  war  taken  by  bishop 
Skinner's  fellow  labourers  in  the  ministry  of  the  long-depressed 
episcopal  church  in  Scotland."  The  address  commenced  with 
reminding  the  people  of  the  great  blessings,  both  spiritual  and 
temporal,  which  they  enjoyed  under  the  British  monarchy ;  and 
warned  them  against  discontent,  and  of  the  necessity  of  sub- 
mitting to  many  privations,  in  order  to  repel  the  gigantic  force 
that  was  marshalled  against  their  native  country.  "  Those 
that  belong  to  our  communion  we  therefore  earnestly  exhort 
to  show  the  same  zeal  and  promptitude  in  the  offer  of  such 
services  as  our  sovereign  may  be  pleased  to  accept,  not  doubt- 
ing of  their  ardent  desire  to  co-operate  with  their  fellow- 
subjects  in  forwarding  every  measure  which  his  majesty  shall 
think  proper  to  adopt  for  the  defence  of  the  country  and  the 
security  of  his  people.  ...  As  the  danger  which  now  threatens 
the  united  kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  is  singular 
in  its  nature  and  magnitude,  and  far  beyond  any  thing  that  has 
been  experienced  for  many  years  past,  so  the  means  of  repelling 
it  are  not  to  be  measured  by  those  of  any  former  contest.  They 
must  be  such  as  are  suited  to  the  present  awrful  struggle;  and 
when  all  is  at  stake  that  ought  to  be  dearest  to  the  heart  of 
man,  it  is  not  easy  to  calculate  the  extent  of  every  particular 
sacrifice  which  must  be  made  for  the  general  good1." 

At  the  same  time  the  bishops  forwarded  a  humble  address, 
in  their  own  and  their  clergy's  names,  to  the  king,  professing 
the  utmost  loyalty  to  his  person  and  government;  and  con- 
cludes— "  That  the  high  and  mighty  Being,  who  is  '  King  of 
kings,  and  Lord  of  lords,  the  only  ruler,'  and  therefore  the 
surest  guard  *  of  princes,'  may  continue  to  take  our  beloved 
sovereign  under  his  gracious  care  and  protection ;  may  so  di- 
rect the  councils,  and  strengthen  the  hands  of  government,  as 
to  enable  your  majesty  to  '  vanquish  and  overcome  all  your 
enemies;'  as  it  is  the  voice  of  our  public  supplications  to  the 
ilirone  of  heaven,  so  shall  it  ever  be  the  private  unfeigned 
wish  and  prayer  of,  &c. — (Signed),  John  Skinner,  Primus, 
William  Abernethy  Drummond,  Jonathan  Watson,  Andrew 
Macfarlane,  John  Strachan,  Alexander  Jolly2." 

Some  time  in  this  year,  Dr.  Campbell's  (principal  of  Ma- 
rischal  College)  Lectures  on  Ecclesiastical  History  were  pub- 
lished, after  his  death,  by  his  executors,  in  which  he  asserted, 
that  "  the  ordination  of  our  present  episcopal  clergy  is  solely 
i'iom  presbyters;  that  the  consecrations  of  bishop  Rose  were 

1  Annals,  300-310.  -  Ibid.  311,  312. 
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farcical,  that  is,  null  and  void ;  and  that  the  bishops  whom  he 
consecrated  "  were  solemnly  made  the  depositories  of  no  de- 
posits, commanded  to  be  diligent  in  doing  no  work,  vigilant 
in  the  oversight  of  no  flock,  assiduous  in  teaching  and  govern- 
ing no  people,  and  that  they  presided  in  no  church."  It  was 
said  that  the  principal  had  loaded  a  blunderbuss  to  be  fired 
off  by  his  executors,  as  he  himself  was  afraid  of  the  recoil. 
When  this  blunderbuss  was  examined  with  attention,  "  it  was 
found  that  he  even  had  never  consulted  any  of  the  original 
authorities,  but  had  relied  entirely  on  lord  King's  Inquiry, 
whose  method  and  system  he  adopted,  without  having  detected 
several  notable  errors  of  the  press,  which  he  very  faithfully 
copies1."  Bishop  Skinner  says, — "  Had  our  professor's  theo- 
logical lectures  been  confined  to  the  chair  from  which  they 
were  delivered,  and  reached  no  farther  than  the  circle  of  his 
pupils,  we  should  not  have  been  obliged  to  take  any  notice 
even  of  that  part  of  them  which  was  directly  intended  to  op- 
pose the  principles  and  pretensions  of  what  he  calls  the '  Scotch 
episcopal  party;'  because,  as  an  established  lecturer,  he  had 
a  right  to  instruct  his  students,  as  he  thought  proper,  in  the 
peculiar  tenets  of  his  own  and  their  profession.  But  when 
these  instructions  were  committed  to  the  press,  and  published 
to  the  world,  for  the  evident  purpose  of  impressing  on  the 
public  mind  not  only  a  mean  and  unfavourable  idea  of  the 
established  form  of  church  government,  but  a  thorough  con- 
tempt of  what  still  remains  of  the  ancient  establishment  of  this 
country,  we  could  not  allow  ourselves  to  be  wholly  silent  on 
a  subject  with  which  our  best  and  dearest  interests  are  so  inti- 
mately connected,  nor  suffer  the  episcopal  church  of  Scotland 
to  appear  as  without  a  friend  in  the  day  of  her  humiliation, 
complaining,  as  it  were,  in  the  words  of  the  prophet,  '  that 
there  was  none  to  take  her  by  the  hand,  of  all  the  sons  that 
she  had  brought  up 2.' "  Dr.  Campbell's  lectures  were  also 
"  very  ably  exposed,  and  his  opinions  on  the  episcopal  con- 
troversy were  learnedly  and  acutely  reviewed  by  bishop  Gleig, 
in  six  successive  numbers  of  the  Anti-Jacobin  Review;  by 
the  late  bishop  Skinner,  in  his  'Primitive  Truth  and  Order;' 
and  by  archdeacon  Daubeny,  in  a  '  preliminary  discourse  to 
eight  sermons  on  the  connection  between  the  Old  and  New 
Testament3."  They  were  also  very  successfully  attacked  by 
bishop  Abernethy  Drummond,  in  a  letter  to  the  editor  of  the 
Gentleman's  Magazine,  which  he  signs  with  his  own  name. 

1  Bishop  Walker's  Life  of  Bishop  Jolly,  22. 

2  Primitive  Truth  and  Order  Vindicated,  450,  451. 

3  Life  of  Bishop  Jolly,  23. 
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In  the  introductory  chapter  to  Primitive  Truth  and  Order, 
bishop  Skinner  says, — "  The  design  of  this  publication  is  to 
offer  some  arguments  in  defence  of  episcopacy  in  general,  and 
particularly  that  of  Scotland;  and  to  persuade  such  of  the 
inhabitants  of  this  country  as  profess  to  be  of  the  episcopal 
communion,  to  walk  worthy  of  that  profession,  by  acting  in  a 
manner  consistent  with  it,  and  endeavouring  to  support  the 
constitution,  and  preserve  the  unity  of  that  small  remnant  of 
the  old  established  church  which  still  happily  exists  in  this 
part  of  the  united  kingdom1." 

I  sincerely  wish  that  any  recommendation  of  mine  could 
induce  a  general  perusal  of  bishop  Skinner's  Primitive  Truth 
and  Order  Vindicated,  of  which  it  was  said  by  Dr.  Hill,  prin- 
cipal of  St.  Mary's  College,  St.  Andrews,  and  a  presbyterian, 
that "  it  was  the  best  defence  of  episcopacy  in  the  English  lan- 
guage, and  more  than  a  sufficient  refutation  of  Dr.  Campbell." 
The  discharge  of  the  principal's  blunderbuss,  however,  was  of 
essential  service  to  the  church  over  which  bishop  Skinner 
presided.  The  answer  was  read,  and  it  made  a  deep  impres- 
sion on  the  minds  of  those  Independent  clergymen  who  were 
still  keeping  up  a  causeless  schism,  and  two  of  them  were  this 
year  added  to  the  church.  The  Rev.  Dr.  Laing,  the  English 
ordained  clergyman  of  St.  Peter's  chapel,  Peterhead,  signed 
the  articles  of  union  on  the  27th  of  June,  and  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Memess,  of  Stonehaven,  signed  them  on  the  15th  of  Decem- 
ber. The  latter  gentleman  having  been  ordained  by  a  bishop 
of  Durham,  aud  considering  his  successors  in  that  see  his  spi- 
ritual advisers,  consulted  the  then  bishop  of  Durham,  Dr. 
Shute  Barrington,  who  told  him  that  the  principles  of  the  two 
national  churches  were  the  same,  and  there  being  now  no 
political  obstacles  in  the  way,  he  ought  to  conform2. 

1804. — A  movement  towards  a  return  to  the  church  had 
now  commenced  in  Edinburgh  among  the  laity,  which  even- 
tually led  to  union  in  that  city,  and  paved  the  way  for  it  in 
other  places.  A  zealous  layman,  but  whose  name  is  unfortu- 
nately not  given,  addressed  a  letter  to  Dr.  Spens,  of  Edin- 
burgh, who  transmitted  it  to  the  Primus,  respecting  the  junction 
of  the  principal  Independent  chapel  in  that  city.  The  object 
of  the  letter  was  to  shew  the  propriety  of  the  clergy  of  the 
church  agreeing  to  sign  the  Thirty-nine  Articles,  as  it  had 
been  provided  for  in  the  act  of  parliament.  He  says,  the 
doubts  of  those  who  hesitate  to  return  to  the  church  could 
only  be  founded  on  the  non-conformity  of  the  members  of  the 

1  Primitive  Truth,  &c.  7.  2  Annals,  323. 
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church  respecting  the  oath  of  abjuration.  But,  says  he, 
"  there  is  another  point  of  nonconformity,  however,  which  as 
to  the  legislature  is  civil,  but  as  to  English  priests  is  also  spi- 
ritual— I  mean  the  Thirty-nine  Articles,  which  the  Act  of  1792 
requires  to  be  assented  to  by  the  Scottish  episcopal  church- 
men, in  order  to  give  them  the  benefits  of  toleration.  For  want 
of  this,  it  is  thought  by  some  that  the  Scottish  episcopal 
church  is  exceptionable ;  first,  as  having  no  confessional ;  and, 
secondly,  as  not  acknowledging  the  king's  supremacy,  as 
thereby  declared  in  the  37th  Article.  ....  If  the  Scotch 
bishops  were  to  adopt  these  Articles,  with  the  trifling  varia- 
tions for  Scotland,  instead  of  England,  as  belonging  to  their 
church,  to  sign  them  as  such,  and  to  require  the  signature  of 
them  at  ordinations,  I  do  think  it  would  materially  affect  some 
opinions  worthy  of  attention1." 

The  Primus  adopted  this  hint,  and  at  his  diocesan  synod 
in  August  he  submitted  the  proposal  to  his  own  clergy  of  hold- 
ing a  convocation  of  the  whole  church,  for  the  purpose  of  con- 
sidering the  design  of  subscription,  as  suggested  above.  They 
cordially  acquiesced,  and  earnestly  requested  the  bishop  forth- 
with to  submit  the  matter  "  to  the  serious  and  solemn  consi- 
deration of  the  whole  church."  The  other  bishops  being  also 
agreeable  to  subscription,  and  concurring  in  the  wishes  of  the 
Primus,  a  circular  was  issued  on  the  11th  of  September,  sum- 
moning the  clergy  to  meet  in  the  chapel  of  the  village  of 
Laurencekirk  on  Wednesday,  the  21th  October,  at  ten  o'clock 
in  the  forenoon,  "  to  exhibit,  in  the  most  solemn  manner,  a 
testimony  of  our  conformity  in  doctrine  and  discipline  with 
the  church  of  England,  and  thereby  to  remove  every  remaining 
obstacle  to  the  union  of  the  episcopalians  in  Scotland."  The 
Primus  transmitted  a  copy  of  his  summons  to  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Sandford,  an  English  clergyman,  who  then  officiated  in  a  hall 
in  West  Register  Street,  which  was  afterwards  occupied  by  Mr. 
John  Moir  as  a  printing-office.  As  an  individual,  Dr.  Sand- 
ford  stated,  in  reply  to  the  Primus,  that  if  "  this  testimony  o, 
your  agreement  with  the  church  of  England  be  given  in  the 
solemn  way  which  you  propose,  and  our  Thirty-nine  Articles 
be  thus  made  the  permanent  confessional  of  the  Scotch  epis- 
copal church,  there  can  be  no  objection  to  our  union."  The 
Primus  at  one  time  intended  to  have  proposed  the  adoption  of 
a  preamble,  disclaiming  "  the  absurd  Calvinistic  sense"  which 
some  of  its  subscribers  had  forced  upon  the  XVII.  Article,  but 
he  was  induced  to  abandon  this  intention  at  the  suggestion 

1  Annals,  329-332. 
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of  sir  William  Forbes.  After  having  stated  his  objections  to 
the  intended  preamble,  sir  William  says, — "  Perhaps,  there- 
fore, it  will  be  best  that  the  Articles  be  subscribed  agreeably 
to  the  Act  1 792,  as  they  stand  in  the  service-book  of  the  church 
of  England,  and  prefaced  as  they  are  there  with  the  royal 
declaration ;  every  subscriber  explaining  them  to  himself  ac- 
cording to  what  seems  most  consonant  to  the  Word  of  God, 
and  according  to  the  practice  in  England1." 

The  convocation  met  in  the  chapel  of  Laurencekirk  on 
the  24th  of  October,  and  there  were  present  bishop  Skinner, 
of  Aberdeen,  the  Primus;  bishop  Macfarlane,  of  Poss  and 
Argyle;  bishop  Watson,  of  Dunkeld,  and  bishop  Jolly,  of 
Moray;  also  thirty-eight  priests,  and  two  deacons.  Bishop 
Abernethy  Drummond,  of  Glasgow,  and  bishop  Strachan,  of 
Brechin,  were  prevented  by  old  age  and  infirmity  from  attend- 
ing. In  anticipation  of  the  junction  of  the  clergy  in  Edin- 
burgh, Dr.  Abernethy  Drummond  resigned  that  see,  that  some 
one  of  the  English  conforming  clergy  might  be  promoted  to 
it.  Prayers  were  read  by  the  bishop  of  Dunkeld,  and  the 
Primus  delivered  a  discourse,  which  is  now  before  me,  on  the 
subject  of  the  Articles,  in  which  he  made  a  brief,  but  most 
excellent,  commentary  upon  each.  "  If,"  he  says,  "  those 
Articles  of  religion  are  to  be  considered  as  a  form  of  this  kind 
[whereby  we  may  declare  our  agreement  in  doctrine  and  dis- 
cipline with  the  united  church  of  England  and  Ireland],  and 
such  I  think  is  the  light  in  which  we  may  justly  behold  them, 
we  cannot,  then,  do  better  than  join  with  the  church  of  Eng- 
land, in  adopting  them  as  the  standard  of  our  christian  doc- 
trine, and  thus  supply  a  want  which  we  have  long  lamented, 
by  making  them  the  public  and  permanent  confessional  of  our 
church2." 

On  the  dismissal  of  the  lay  members  of  the  congregation, 
bishop  Skinner  solemnly  pronounced  the  meeting  "  a  convo- 
cation    OF    THE    BISHOPS    AND    CLERGY    OF    THE    EPISCOPAL 

church  in  Scotland."  The  bishops  severally  delivered  their 
opinions,  and  bishop  Jolly  read  a  long  and  excellent  address; 
in  the  conclusion  of  which,  he  said, — "  The  learned  Mr.  Dau- 
beny  agrees  with  those  who  acknowledge  that  some  of  the 
Articles  '  might  have  been  better  expressed;'  and  that '  though 
an  admirable,  yet  they  are  an  improvable  form  of  sound 
words.'  Much  more  might  we  in  Scotland  claim  our  right  of 
expressing  that  true  sense  of  them  [anti-Calvinistic]  which  he 
and  other  worthv  churchmen  have  so  fullv  evinced  in  words 

*  * 
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less  liable  to  be  misunderstood.  But  instead  of  a  new  form, 
we  adopt  and  embrace  theirs,  out  of  our  love  and  desire  of 
unity  and  concord;  that,  being  of  one  heart  and  mind  in  our 
one  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  we  may,  as  with  one  mouth,  all  speak 
the  same  thing,  to  the  glory  of  God,  and  our  mutual  edifica- 
tion1." The  Primus  then  invited  the  clergy  to  declare  their 
sentiments  in  regard  to  the  measure  now  proposed  to  them ; 
when  his  son,  Mr.  John  Skinner,  priest  at  Forfar,  cited  some 
extracts  from  approved  writers  of  the  church  of  England, 
shewing  that  the  Articles  now  to  be  adopted  are  neither  Cal- 
vinistic,  Antinomian,  nor  Pelagian,  but  in  all  points  agreeable 
to  the  revealed  Word  and  will  of  God.  He  added, — "  I  do 
now  willingly,  and  ex  animo,  consent  to  the  adoption  of  the 
Articles  of  the  United  Church  of  England  and  Ireland,  as 
the  Articles  of  religion  of  the  church  to  which  I  belong,  ac- 
knowledging all  and  every  one  of  them  to  be,  in  my  opinion, 
agreeable  to  the  Word  of  God.  For  after  mature  investiga- 
tion, I  find  that  to  the  Calvinist  the  Articles  declare  the  doc- 
trine of  universal  redemption;  to  the  Pelagian  they  assert  the 
existence  of  original  or  birth  sin;  to  the  Antinomian  they 
declare  that  good  works  are  a  sine  qua  non  of  salvation,  though 
not  the  meritorious  cause  of  it.  To  the  Latitudinarian  they 
avow,  that '  they  are  to  be  accursed  who  presume  to  say,  that 
every  man  shall  be  saved  by  the  law  or  sect  which  he  pro- 
fesseth,  so  that  he  be  diligent  to  frame  his  life  according  to 
that  law  and  the  light  of  nature;'  while  they  teach  the 
Romanist,  that '  we  are  accounted  righteous  before  God,  only 
for  the  merit  of  Our  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ,'  by  faith, 
and  neither  for  our  own  works  or  deservings,  nor  for  the  supe- 
rerogatory works  of  saints  2." 

The  Pkimus  then  put  the  question,  "  whether  the  rest  of 
the  clergy  present  agreed  in  this  sentiment?"  They  all  an- 
swered according  to  seniority  in  the  affirmative,  and  declared 
their  readiness  to  subscribe  the  Thirty-nine  Articles  in  the 
form  and  manner  required  by  the  Act  of  Toleration  passed 
anno  1792.  The  following  preamble  was  drawn  up,  and  en- 
grossed on  a  large  sheet  of  vellum : — "  We,  the  bishops  and 
clergy  of  the  episcopal  church  of  Scotland,  assembled  in  a 
Convention  holden  at  Laurencekirk,  in  the  county  of  Kincar- 
dine, on  the  24th  day  of  October,  in  the  year  of  Our  Lord, 
1804,  having  taken  into  our  serious  consideration  the  obliga- 
tion which  we  lie  under,  to  provide,  as  far  as  we  are  able,  for 
the  preservation  of  truth,  unity,  and  concord  in  that  small 
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portion  of  the  church  committed  to  our  charge;  and  having 
observed,  with  regret,  owing  to  the  confusions  of  the  times, 
and  the  various  difficulties  which  the  episcopacy  of  Scotland 
had  to  encounter,  even  when  established  by  law,  that  no  public 
confession  of  faith  has  been  prescribed  or  handed  down  to  us, 
who  have  thought  it  our  duty  to  adhere  to  that  ecclesiastical 
constitution,  which  we  believe  to  be  truly  apostolical; — under 
these  circumstances,  We  are  unanimously  of  opinion,  that  it 
would  be  highly  expedient  to  exhibit  some  public  testimony  of 
our  agreement  in  doctrine  and  discipline  with  the  United 
Church  of  England  and  Ireland,  as  by  law  established ;  and  for 
that  purpose,  to  give  a  solemn  declaration  of  our  assent  to  her 
Thirty-nine  Articles  of  religion,  in  the  wrords  and  form  of 
subscription  required  by  the  Act  of  the  32d  of  his  present 
majesty,  &c. — 

"  RESOLVED,  therefore,  as  we  now  are,  by  the  grace  of 
Almighty  God,  to  adopt  these  articles  as  the  public  test  or 
standard  of  the  religious  principles  of  our  church: — WE, 
whose  names  are  underwritten,  the  bishops  and  pastors  of  con- 
gregations of  the  episcopal  communion  in  Scotland,  meeting 
for  divine  worship  at  the  several  places  annexed  to  our  respec- 
tive names,  do  willingly  and  exanimo  subscribe  to  the  Book  of 
Articles  of  Religion  agreed  upon  by  the  archbishops  and 
bishops  of  both  provinces  of  the  realm  of  England,  and  the 
clergy  thereof  in  the  convocation  holden  at  London,  in  the 
year  of  our  Lord  1562  ;  and  we  do  acknowledge  all  and  every 
the  articles  therein  contained,  being  in  number  thirty-nine, 
besides  the  Ratification,  to  be  agreeable  to  the  word  of  God. 
And  we,  the  subscribing  bishops,  have  also  resolved  in  future 
to  require  from  all  candidates  for  holy  orders  in  our  church, 
previously  to  their  being  ordained,  a  similar  subscription1." 

The  bishops  and  clergy  immediately  subscribed  the  above 
preamble  and  articles,  according  to  their  rank  and  seniority,  and 
the  document  was  committed  to  the  primus's  charge,  to  be 
lodged  for  preservation  in  the  ecclesiastical  chest  of  Aberdeen  ; 
the  primus  was  also  requested  to  communicate  the  proceedings 
of  this  convocation  to  the  archbishops  and  bishops  of  the 
united  church  of  England  and  Ireland.  As  soon  as  possible 
afterwards,  the  primus  addressed  a  circular  letter  to  all  the 
prelates  of  the  united  church  of  England  and  Ireland,  and  re- 
ceived in  return  the  most  gratifying  and  satisfactory  answers 
from  each  of  them ;  extracts  from  all  of  them  are  given  by 
Mr.  Skinner,  each  expressing  ,the  truest  brotherly   affection 
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and  respect  towards  the  reformed  catholic  church  of  Scot- 
land1. 

The  third  of  the  articles  of  union,  which  were  proposed 
to  the  independent  clergymen,  provides,  "  That  every  such 
clergyman  shall  be  at  liberty  to  use  in  his  own  congregation 
the  liturgy  of  the  church  of  England,  as  well  in  the  adminis- 
tion  of  the  sacrament  of  the  Lord's  Supper  as  in  all  the  other 
offices  of  the  church."  This  was  a  concession  voluntarily 
made,  to  prevent  any  jealousy  or  prejudice  from  obstructing 
the  great  object  of  union.  Had  the  primus  insisted  upon  the 
independent  clergy  adopting  the  national  communion  office, 
it  is  more  than  probable  that  the  prejudices  of  both  the  clergy 
and  their  people  might  have  defeated  the  measure  ;  and  there- 
fore he  exercised  his  discretion,  founded  on  expediency,  in 
confirming  to  them  the  use  of  the  English  office,  to  which  they 
had  been  long  accustomed  and  were  much  attached.  Yet  it  is 
much  to  be  regretted  that  such  a  necessity  existed,  inasmuch 
as  the  Scottish  office  is  more  complete  than  the  English,  and 
is  a  better  defence  against  the  heresy  of  transubstantiation.  It  is 
also  a  better  witness  for  catholic  truth ;  for  although  the  English 
office  contains  the  true  catholic  doctrines,  yet  they  are  not 
brought  out  in  such  clear  and  intelligible  language, but  are  hid 
and  obscured,  and  only  inferred  from  the  rubrics.  This  has  been 
admitted  very  lately  by  a  periodical  writer : — "  With  bishop 
Horsley,"  he  says,  "  we  gladly  admit  the  Scotch  liturgy  to  be 
superior  to  our  own — with  the  American  church,  we  would 
most  gladly  accept  a  change  in  the  English  office ;  and  with 
good  bishop  Home,  doubtless  alluding  to  this  very  privilege,  we 
would  answer  inquiries  as  to  the  existence  of  Scotch  bishops 
as  he  did  :  '  Yes  ;  better  than  our  own.'  The  members  of  the 
Scotch  church  are  almost  like  the  Israelites,  in  possession  of  a 
glorious  privilege  in  this  liturgy,  and  perhaps  in  other  things 
ofivhich  they  hardly  shew  their  sense.  When  God  is  their 
king,  they  ask  for  a  less  heavenly  rule.  We  only  wish  that 
we  were  permitted  entrance  into  that  pleasant  land  of  which 
we  almost  dread  they  think  scorn ;  they  take  for  a  spot  what 
strangers  think  their  brightest  star2"  As  a  matter  of  una 
voidable  expediency,  it  was  perhaps  necessary  to  concede  the 
use  of  the  English  communion  office  to  the  returning  prod  - 
gals  ;  but  it  is  now  altogether  indefensible  to  permit  newly 
forming  congregations  to  reject  that  "  bright  star"  which  is 
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the  envy  of  their  sister  church,  and  the  most  decided  witness 
to  catholic  unity.  If  Mr.  Cheyne's  historical,  and  Mr.  Chris- 
tie's doctrinal  vindications  of  the  Scottish  office,  were  read 
and  studied  both  by  the  clergy  and  their  people,  prejudice  and 
opposition  would  cease  against  an  office  that  is  the  strongest 
and  most  effectual  bulwark  against  both  the  Roman  and  the 
Genevan  heresies. 

The  schism  which  was  now  in  progress  of  being  removed 
was  originally  occasioned  by  the  penal  clauses  of  the  statutes 
passed  in  the  reign  of  George  II.     The  penalty  of  the  entire 
loss  of  political  rights  and  privileges  drove  men  out  of  the 
church,  and  yet  they  would  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  kirk ; 
therefore  they  procured  clergymen  who  had  been  ordained  by 
English  or  Irish  bishops,  and  who  took  the  oaths  to  govern- 
ment.     The  legislature,  therefore,  were  the    cause  of  that 
schism ;  and  the  determination  of  the  people  to  be  guilty  of 
such  a  great  sin,  rather  than  join  the  kirk,  is  an  undeniable 
proof  that  the  presbyterian  hei*esy  was  not  agreeable  to  "  the  in- 
clinations of  the  people."    Of  the  two  sins,  of  heresy  and  schism 
in  the  kirk,  and  of  schism  in  the  independent  meetings,  to 
which  they  were  exposed,  they  chose  the  last  and  least;  and 
thus  the  laity  wei'e  preserved  to  be  brought  back  into  the 
church  when  the  legislature  should  remove  the  cause  of  their 
schism.      The  sin  of  schism  is   the  separation  from  a  true 
church,  "  in  which  the  pure  word  of  God  is  preached,  and  the 
sacraments  be    duly  ministered    according  to   Christ's  ordi- 
nance in  all  those  things  that  of  necessity  are  requisite  to  the 
same."     The  reformed  catholic  church  of  Scotland  is  a  true 
church  within  the  meaning  of  the  XlXth  article,  and  the  setting 
up  of  independent  chapels  and  withdrawing  from  communion 
with  it,  constituted  that  sin  of  schism,  that  "gainsaying  of  Core," 
which  involved  them  in  the  danger  of  "  perishing."     The  in- 
dependent clergy  were  true  priests,  and  consequently  their  ad- 
ministration of  the  sacraments  was  valid ;  but  their  state  of 
schism  presented  a  temporary  impediment  to  the  divine  grace  or 
efficacy  of  the  sacraments  so  administered.     They  had  sepa- 
rated from  the  church,  and  therefore  they  could  not  admit  the 
children  of  their  congregations  into  it  by  baptism ;  for  they  were 
for  the  time  being  in  actual  rebellion  against  it.     Their  admi- 
nistration of  baptism  only  admitted  their  children  into  their 
own  schism,  but  not  into  the  church;  for  not  being  themselves 
members  of  the  church,  they  could  not  possibly  make  others 
members  of  it.     The  outward  element  of  water  represents  the 
blood  of  Christ,  and  when  it  is  applied  by  His  representative, 
it  is  given  by  God  Himself,  who  has  faithfully  assured  us  that 
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our  sins  are  thereby  mystically  washed  away.  But  although 
these  independent  clergymen  were  true  priests,  yet  their  having 
lapsed  into  schism  placed  their  gifts  in  abeyance  during  their 
continuance  in  that  schism;  and  as  they  had  rebelled  against 
God,  they  could  not  represent  Him,  and  therefore  He  was  not 
bound  by  their  acts.  But  their  repentance,  however,  and  re- 
turn to  the  communion  of  the  true  church,  with  the  laying  on 
of  the  bishops'  hands  in  confirmation,  removed  the  impedi- 
ment which  had  stopped  the  current  of  divine  grace,  and  made 
their  acts  potential;  and  the  seven-fold  grace  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  was  then  made  effectual  which  before  had  been  in  abey- 
ance, through  their  separation  and  Korah-like  gainsaying. 

Those  independents  that  still  hold  out,  and  those  also  who 
have  recently  apostatised,  would  do  well  to  consider  with  what 
severity  the  apostle  speaks  of  schism,  or  of  those  who  "  for- 
sake the  assembling  of  themselves  together;"  which  is  his 
manner  of  describing  schism.  For,  says  he,  "  if  we  sin  wil- 
fully "  in  separating  from  the  church, "  after  that  we  have  re- 
ceived the  knowledge  of  the  truth,  there  remaineth  no  more 
sacrifice  for  sins ;  but  a  certain  fearful  looking  for  of  judgment 
and  fiery  indignation,  which  shall  devour  the  adversaries." 
As  these  men  have  cast  themselves  out  of  the  mystical  body  of 
Christ,  and  cut  themselves  off  from  the  communion  of  the 
church,  they  have  renounced  the  covenant  of  their  God,  and 
therefore  they  can  only  plead  His  uncovenanted  mercy,  but  not 
His  faithfulness.  The  church  is  the  spouse  of  Christ,  to  bring 
forth  children  unto  God  by  adding  to  the  church  daily  ;  and 
from  the  arms  of  our  mother,  the  church,  our  heavenly  Father 
receives  his  children,  and  has  decreed  that  there  is  no  other 
ordinary  way  of  entering  into  the  kingdom  of  heaven.  The 
promises  of  the  gospel  were  made  to  the  church  general,  and 
to  none  other;  and  those  who  unjustly  separate  themselves 
from  her  family  cut  themselves  off  from  communion  with 
God,  and  consequently  they  forfeit  their  right  to  all  the  pro- 
mises of  the  gospel,  which  were  made  only  to  "  the  whole 
family  in  heaven  and  earth."  They  cannot  plead  God's 
covenant,  because  they  have  renounced  it.  They  may  plead 
that  He  is  merciful,  but,  as  He  has  entered  into  no  cove- 
nant with  them,  they  cannot  plead  that  He  is  faithful  and  just 
to  forgive  their  sins,  to  which  He  is  only  bound  in  baptism  by 
that  priest  who  is  His  representative,  and  that  is  in  full  com- 
munion with  the  catholic  church,  which  they  are  not. 
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1804. — All  the  English  and  Irish  bishops  most  cordially 
approved  of  the  Resolution  of  the  Laurencekirk  Convocation, 
and  this  important  and  laudable  step  may  be  said  to  have  con- 
solidated the  two  churches.  The  good  effects  immediately 
followed.  The  Rev.  Dr.  Sandford  wrote  to  the  Primus,  on  the 
19th  of  November,  as  follows: — "  I  consider  this  as  one  of 
the  happiest  days  of  my  life.  1  have  to-day,  in  presence  of 
the  Rev.  Mr.  Walker  and  the  Rev.  Mr.  Adam,  subscribed 
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the  Articles,  which  unite  me  and  my  flock  to  your  venerable 
church.  I  am  exceedingly  glad  to  tell  you,  that  my  little 
paper  has  been  received  with  the  greatest  good  will.  Not  a 
dissenting  voice  have  I  heard.  Those  of  my  subscribers  and 
hearers,  with  whom  I  have  conversed,  and  from  whom  I  have 
received  letters  on  the  occasion,  have,  with  one  voice,  ap- 
proved our  union.  I  hope  everything  is  done  as  you  would 
wish,  and  that  I  now  maybe  considered  as  one  of  your  clergy, 
and  as  such  receive  your  license  to  my  charge  I  wait  with 
some  impatience  your  acceptance  of  my  subscription.  — 
(Signed),  Daniel  Sandford,  D.D." 

The  Primus  lost  no  time  in  returning  a  satisfactory  answer 
to  Dr.  Sandford.  In  a  private  letter  from  the  Rev.  E.  Hodg- 
son, domestic  chaplain  to  Dr.  Porteus,  bishop  of  London,  to 
bishop  Skinner,  he  gave  an  extract  of  that  prelate's  letter  to 
sir  William  Forbes ;  in  which  Dr.  Porteus  says, — "  I  have 
no  hesitation  in  saying,  that  as  the  Scottish  bishops  have  now 
made  a  declaration  of  their  assent  to  the  Thirty -nine  Articles 
of  the  Church  of  England,  and  offer  the  English  clergy  the 
use  of  their  own  eucharistical  liturgy,  there  seems  to  be  no 
reasonable  objection  to  an  union  of  those  two  bodies;  and  I 
am  persuaded  that  such  an  union  would  conduce  greatly  to  the 
interests  of  religion  in  that  part  of  the  united  kingdom,  be- 
cause it  would  restore  what  was  extremely  wanted  there  — 
the  benefit  of  episcopal  superintendence — the  benefit  of  a 
licensed  clergy — the  apostolical  rite  of  confirmation,  and  the 
consecration  of  their  places  of  public  worship  ;  which  things 
are  all  plainly  necessary  to  constitute  and  preserve  a  regular 
episcopal  church1." 

1805. — "  The  year  1805,  says  the  annalist,  commenced  no 
less  auspiciously  [than  the  preceding  year  had  concluded. 
The  friends  of  union  multiplied  everywhere,  and  gladdened 
the  hearts  of  its  zealous  promoters  in  England  as  well  as  in 
Scotland.  Congratulatory  letters  were  poured  in  on  bishop 
Skinner  from  each  side  of  the  Tweed,  on  the  success  of  his 
labours,  and  on  the  rapid  progress  of  ecclesiastical  unity  and 
order,  now  to  receive  such  additional  sanction  and  support,  as 
made  their  speedy  consummation,  in  the  Scottish  metropolis, 
a  matter  no  longer  of  doubt,  but  of  certainty.  Oa  the  2bth 
of  February  a  regular  deed  was  drawn  up  by  the  trustees  and 
vestrymen  of  the  English  episcopal  chapel  in  Edinburgh,  ori- 
ginally founded  by  the  Right  Hon.  Lord  Chief  Baron  Smith, 
acknowledging  the  episcopal  church  in  Scotland  to  be  a  pure 

1  Cited  in  Annals,  362. 
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and  primitive  part  of  the  orthodox  church  of  Christ,  and 
binding  the  subscribers  to  pay  that  spiritual  obedience  to  the 
episcopacy  of  Scotland  which  the  members  of  episcopal  con- 
gregations owe  to  their  spiritual  superiors1." 

The  document  above  alluded  to  is  signed  only  by  the  ves- 
trymen. Tt  was  a  collegiate  charge  ;  the  office  of  the  junior 
minister  was  vacant,  and  the  senior  minister,  Mr.  Archibald 
Alison,  the  father  of  the  distinguished  historian  of  Europe, held 
a  living  and  other  preferments  in  England.  His  selfish  fears 
suggested  to  him  that  he  might  possibly  lose  his  preferments  in 
England  if  he  should  comply,  and  therefore  he  deferred  his 
adhesion  till  his  doubts  on  such  an  interesting  subject  were 
cleared  up.  In  the  meantime  the  vestry  appointed  the  rev. 
Robert  Morehead,\vho  was  in  English  orders,  and  the  incumbent 
of  the  chapel  at  Leith,  to  be  the  junior  minister  of  the  Cow- 
gate,  or  baron  Smith's  chapel.  He  resolved  to  conform  to  the 
church,  and  he  signed  the  declaration  or  formula  on  the  80th 
of  April,  and  bishop  Skinner  directed  Dr.  Sandford  to  give 
him  institution.  Here  was  a  congregation  and  one  of  the 
clergy  who  had  conformed,  but  whose  first  or  senior  clergy- 
man still  remained  in  a  state  of  schism  !  To  satisfy  his  fears, 
sir  William  Forbes  wrote  to  sir  William  Scott,  to  inquire  whe- 
ther or  not  a  clergyman  holding  preferments  in  the  church  of 
England,  and  officiating  in  Scotland,  would  lose  them  upon 
conforming  to  the  catholic  church  of  Scotland.  It  was 
the  month  of  September,  however,  before  an  answer  was  re- 
ceived from  sir  William  Scott,  who  wrote, — "  You  may  be  as- 
sured that  the  new  archbishop  [Dr.  Charles  Manners  Sutton] 
feels  all  the  sentiments  of  affection  and  respect  for  the  episco- 
pal church  in  Scotland  which  you  know  his  lamented  prede- 
cessor entertained,  and  will  be  ready  to  express  it  on  all  oc- 
casions  His  opinion  concurs  with  mine,  that  a  minis- 
ter of  the  church  of  England  can  incur  no  disability  in  Eng- 
land by  communicating  with  the  sister  church,  if  that  can  be 
called  a  sister  which,  by  the  late  acts  of  your  respectable 
community,  is  become  almost  identically  the  same.  It  is 
quite  impossible  that  any  impropriety,  either  legal  or  (as  far 
as  I  may  be  allowed  to  judge)  theological,  can  attach  to  an 
entire  conformity  to  theprotestant  episcopal  church  in  Scotland 
during  a  clergyman's  residence  in  that  country.  It  is  surprising 
how  such  a  notion  could  have  found  its  way  into  the  minds  of 
men  in  your  country,  as  that  the  English  bishops  aspired  to  any 
authority  there2."      This  lion  in  the  way  having  now  been 

1  Annals,  263.  •  Cited  in  Annals,  389. 
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removed,  Mr.  Alison  signed  the  articles  of  agreement  on   the 
24th  of  November,  and  was  duly  received  into  the  church. 

A  captain  Cumming,  of  his  majesty's  service,  residing  in 
Banff,  pretended,  that  by  uniting  with  the  church  of  Scotland, 
the  English  congregation  of  that  town  had  abandoned  the  prin 
ciples  in  support  of  which  their  chapel  had  been  built ;  and  in 
proof  of  his  allegation,  amongst  other  things,  he  "  insisted  that 
the  Scottish  bishops  are  no  bishops,  because  they  preside 
over  a  church  which  wants  the  sanction  of  civil  establishment." 
In  order  to  accomplish  a  dissolution  of  this  union,  Cumming 
entered  an  action  before  the  supreme  court;  but  there  the  case 
was  decided  in  favour  of  the  church.  This  involved  Mr. 
Milne,  the  clergyman,  and  his  vestrymen,  in  an  expense  of 
about  a£200 ;  a  debt  that  they  were  perfectly  unable  to  discharge 
from  their  very  limited  funds,  which  were  before  "  scarcely  ade- 
quate to  afford  a  decent  maintenance  to  their  pastor."  A  state- 
ment of  all  the  circumstances  of  the  case  was  forwarded  to 
bishop  Horsley,  by  Mr.  Milne,  with  the  approbation  of  his 
own  bishop ;  when  that  worthy  father  of  the  church  "  actu- 
ally became  a  beggar,"  and  raised  rather  more  than  the  sum 
required,  and  remitted  it  to  bishop  Skinner,  to  be  paid  to  Mr. 
Milne.  "  I  applied,"  says  bishop  Horsley,  "  to  none  but 
bishops ;  for  I  thought  that  a  more  general  application  would 
be  neither  for  your  credit  nor  our  own1." 

In  the  course  of  this  year,  a  Dr.  Grant,  an  independent 
minister  in  Dundee,  published  a  pamphlet,  now  before  me, 
which  he  entitled  an  "  Apology  for  continuing  in  the  Com- 
munion of  the  Church  of  England ;"  but  upon  perusal  of  it, 
it  turns  out  rather  to  be  a  libel  upon  the  catholic  church  of 
Scotland,  and  a  defence  of  his  own  schism  in  refusing  to  re- 
nounce it  and  yield  obedience  to  bishop  Strachan,  the  ordinary 
of  the  diocese  of  Brechin.  That  his  Apology  might  not  sink 
into  merited  oblivion,  Dr.  Grant  forwarded  a  copy  of  it  to  each  of 
the  English  bishops;  but  whose  answers  he  carefully  concealed 
from  the  public.  It  was  not,  however,  in  his  power  to  conceal 
bishop  Horsley's,  because  that  prelate  sent  a  copy  of  it  to 
bishop  Skinner,  as  follows  : — "  It  has  long  been  my  opinion, 
and  very  well  known,  I  believe,  to  be  my  opinion,  that  the 
laity  in  Scotland  of  the  episcopal  persuasion,  if  they  under- 
stand the  genuine  principles  of  episcopacy  which  they  pro- 
fess, ought,  in  the  present  state  of  things,  to  resort  to  the 
ministry  of  their  indigenous  pastors.  And  the  clergymen  of 
English  or  Irish  ordination,  exercising  their  functions  in  Scot- 

1  Annals,  376-386. 
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land,  without  uniting  with  the  Scottish  bishops,  are,  in  my 
judgment,  doing  nothing  better  than  keeping  alive  a  schism. 
I  find  nothing  in  your  tract  to  alter  my  mind  upon  these  points. 
You  are  in  a  very  great  mistake  in  supposing  that  f  the  dissen- 
ters in  England  are  required  to  subscribe  any  one  of  our  Arti- 
cles, previous  to  their  chapels  being  licensed1.' "  Dr.  Grant 
was  not  satisfied  with  bishop  Horsley's  brief  and  blunt  letter, 
but  continued  a  schismatic  to  the  day  of  his  death.  The 
people  who  adhered  to  his  ministration,  after  his  death  returned 
to  the  church.  There  was  one  clergyman  still  in  Edinburgh 
who  held  out,  viz.  Mr.  Vincent,  of  St.  George's  Chapel. 

1806. — The  diocese  of  Edinburgh  had  been  vacant  for 
some  time,  in  consequence  of  the  resignation  of  bishop  Aber- 
nethy  Drummond,  and  the  present  state  of  that  diocese  being 
highly  satisfactory,  the  primus  issued  a  mandate  to  the  dean 
and  clergy  of  the  diocese  empowering  them  to  elect  a  bishop  for 
the  vacant  see.  In  his  letter  to  sir  William  Forbes,  the  primus 
says — "  There  is  at  present  no  matter  of  ecclesiastical  concern 
which  I  believe  my  colleagues  as  well  as  myself  have  more  at 
heart  than  to  see  a  sound,  well-informed,  and  respectable  clergy- 
man at  the  head  of  the  diocese  of  Edinburgh.  By  our  canons, 
the  matter  must  be  referred  to  the  choice  of  the  clergy  of  the 
diocese,  and  the  bishops  have  only  a  negative,  should  an  im- 
proper person  in  their  opinion  be  chosen  ;  yet  I  humbly  hope 
that  on  their  part  every  thing  will  be  done  to  procure  to  our 
church  in  Edinburgh  a  respectable  diocesan,  and  to  our  epis- 
copal college  the  succession  of  a  pious,  learned,  and  dignified 
member."  The  15th  of  January  was  fixed  for  the  day  of  elec- 
tion ;  and  Dr.  Sandford  was  elected  with  perfect  unanimity. 
To  the  honour  of  the  original  clergy  of  Scottish  ordination  in 
that  diocese,  they  sank  all  their  own  pretensions  to  that  dignity, 
and  for  the  sake  of  the  peace  and  prosperity  of  the  church 
cordially  gave  their  votes  for  one  of  those  clergy  of  English 
ordination,  who  had  so  recently  conformed.  This  act  of  gene- 
rous self-denial  is  respectfully  noticed  in  an  official  paper, 
signed  by  the  three  English  clergymen,  and  transmitted  to  the 
primus,  as  follows  : — "  At  this  first  meeting  of  the  united  epis- 
copal churches  in  the  diocese  of  Edinburgh,  assembled  for  the 
election  of  a  bishop,  we,  the  undersigned,  ministers  of  the 
church  of  England,  desire  leave  to  record  the  following,  our 
unanimous  resolutions: — 1st.  That  however  well  we  are  con- 
vinced of  the  merits  and  qualifications  of  the  rev.  gentleman 
who  has  this  day  been  elected  bishop  of  this  diocese,  we  are, 

1  Annals,  391. 
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at  this  time,  deeply  sensible  of  the  candid  and  generous  libe- 
rality which  has  induced  the  presbyters  of  the  church  in  Scot- 
land, in  the  present  circumstances,  to  propose  unanimously  to 
concur  in  the  election  of  a  clergyman  of  English  ordination. 
And,  2dly,  That,  while  we  consider  the  measure  as  a  happy 
omen  of  the  stability  of  that  union  of  the  episcopal  churches 
which  has  been  recommended  to  us,  not  only  by  our  own  sense 
of  duty,  but  by  the  highest  authorities  in  the  church  of  Eng- 
land, we  feel  it  at  the  same  time  incumbent  upon  us  to  express, 
in  the  most  lasting  manner  in  our  power,  the  sense  we  enter- 
tain of  the  charitable  and  enlightened  spirit  which  has  ani- 
mated the  members  of  the  church  in  Scotland,  in  this,  and  in 
every  measure  by  which  that  union  has  been  accomplished. 
Signed,  Henry  Lloyd,  D.D.,  minister  of  Leith  ;  Archibald 
Alison,  LL.B.  senior,  minister  of  the  Cowgate  Chapel ;  Robert 
Morehead,  A.M.  junior,  ditto1." 

Along  with  the  above  communication,  sir  William  Forbes 
wrote  to  the  primus  congratulating  him  on  the  election  "  of 
a  bishop  of  Edinburgh  of  the  most  primitive  and  exemplary 
character."  Dr.  Lloyd,  "  minister  of  Leith,"  who  was  regius 
professor  of  Hebrew  in  the  University  of  Cambridge,  accepted 
the  charge  of  the  episcopal  chapel  in  Leith  after  the  removal 
of  Mr.  Morehead  to  the  Cowgate  Chapel.  He  applied  to  the 
bishop  of  Lincoln  for  his  advice  respecting  the  union  with  the 
Scottish  church,  who  briefly  recommended  him  "  to  go  into  the 
union,"  which  he  must  have  done  previous  to  the  election  of  Dr. 
Sandford,  else  he  could  not  have  voted  at  it.  About  the  same 
time,  the  Rev.  William  Routledge,  of  St.  Andrews  Chapel, 
Glasgow,  with  his  congregation,  were  also  added  to  the  church. 

The  Rev. Fen  wick,  of  Perth,  also,  with  his  flock,  joined 

the  company  of  the  faithful ;  but  his  successor,  Mr.  Skeete,  with 
that  congregation,  apostatised  from  the  faith,  and  have  walked 
no  more  with  their  brethren  2  :  a  circumstance  that  marks  how 
ill  they  had  been  instructed  in  the  first  principles  of  the  reli- 
gion which  they  profess.  The  minister  and  congregation  at 
Perth  still  continue  in  a  state  of  schism  and  independency. 

As  soon  as  the  primus  had  received  the  bishop-elect's  ac- 
ceptance of  the  unanimous  suffrages  of  his  brethren,  he  lost 
no  time  in  officially  announcing  his  election  to  the  other 
prelates,  and  of  requiring  their  consent  to  his  consecration. 
There  could  be  no  possible  objections  on  the  part  of  the  right 
reverend  bench ;  and  the  primus,  on  receiving  their  concur- 
rence, appointed  the  elect  to  be  consecrated  at  Dundee  on 

1  Annals,  401.  2  Ibid.  403. 
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Sexagesima  Sunday,  the  9th  of  February.  On  that  day, 
bishop  Skinner,  assisted  by  bishops  Watson  and  Jolly,  conse- 
crated Dr.  Daniel  Sandford  in  bishop  Watson's  chapel,  in  the 
presence  of  a  numerous  audience.  The  sermon  was  preached 
by  bishop  Sandford's  intimate  friend,  the  Rev.  James  Walker, 
from  Titus  ii.  15, — "Let  no  man  despise  thee."  At  the  re- 
quest of  the  bishops  and  clergy  present,  the  sermon  was  pub- 
lished, with  a  preface,  and  dedication  to  the  Rev.  George 
Gleig,  from  whom  Mr.  Walker  acknowledged  to  have  received 
many  important  favours  in  the  early  period  of  his  professional 
life,  and  "  an  uninterrupted  course  of  confidence  and  friend- 
ship." At  the  conclusion  of  the  sacred  rite,  the  primus  read  a 
long  address,  "with  an  energy  and  feeling  that  sensibly  affected 
the  whole  auditory  ;"  of  which  the  following  is  an  extract : — 
"  With  what  sincerity  of  heart^Mherefore,  may  we  hail  the 
solemnity  of  this  day,  as  affording  ample  cause  of  congratula- 
tion— congratulation  offered  first  of  all  to  you,  my  beloved 
brother  in  Christ,  as  the  principal  instrument  in  that  good  work 
which  God  has  this  day  called  us  to  perform ;  and  congratulation 
to  that  particular  body  of  clergy  whom  you  are  henceforth 
to  take  under  your  episcopal  charge ;  and  who  are  here  most 
properly  represented  by  the  reverend  presbyter,  whose  dis- 
course from  the  pulpit,  prepared  at  your  desire,  we  have 
listened  to  with  all  the  satisfaction  which  a  subject  so  aptly 
chosen  could  impart,  and  with  all  the  delight  which  the  judi 
cious,  clear,  and  pertinent  manner  in  which  it  was  handled, 
could  excite.  Nor  can  I  refrain,  my  right  reverend  colleagues, 
from  extending  my  congratulations  to  you,  on  the  acquisition 
to  our  sacred  order  of  one  so  worthy  of  the  office  to  which 
you  have  assisted  in  promoting  him,  and  so  justly  entitled  to 
the  best  thanks,  the  warmest  approbation,  the  most  cordial 
support,  that  we  can  give  him  in  return  for  his  giving  himself 
to  the  work  of  our  ministry,  and  to  the  cultivation  of  the  same 
humble  portion  of  the  Lord's  vineyard  in  which  we  have  been 
appointed  to  labour  ;  thus  making  our  little  national  church 
his  own,  and  agreeing  to  co-operate  with  us,  as  we  are  ever 
disposed  to  co-operate  with  each  other,  in  promoting  its  best 
and  truest  interests.  Nay,  I  would  congratulate  the  whole 
Scotch  episcopal  church,  in  its  laity  as  well  as  in  its  clergy 
(represented,  as  1  may  be  allowed  to  hold  them  represented, 
by  the  respectable  body  of  clergy  and  people  now  before  me), 
on  the  happy  event  of  this  day, — an  event  no  less  singular 
than,  I  trust,  it  will  be  found  auspicious ;  being  the  first  of 
the  kind  which  our  church  has  witnessed  since  deprived  of  the 
benefit  of  a  civil  establishment,  and  therefore,  I  hope,  to  be 
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considered  as  a  presage  of  increasing  union  and  communion 
with  the  episcopal  church  in  the  other  parts  of  the  British  em- 
pire, which  is  still  blessed  (and  long  may  the  united  church 
of  England  and  Ireland  be  blessed  !)  with  the  full  enjoyment 
of  that  benefit1." 

Bishop  Horsley  suggested  to  the  primus  the  propriety  of 
informing  the  English  prelates  of  the  progress  of  the  good 
work,  and  of  the  advancement  of  Dr.  Sandford  to  the  episco- 
pate. He  accordingly  addressed  a  circular  letter  to  the  Eng- 
lish archbishops  and  bishops,  and  to  the  archbishops  of  Armagh 
and  Dublin  ;  an  extract  from  which  is  here  given  on  account 
of  the  statistical  information  contained  in  it.  " .  .  .  .  The 
congregations  which  composed  all  that  remains  of  the  old 
established  church  of  Scotland,  are,  at  present,  about  sixty  in 
number,  and  are  supplied  by  fifty  clergymen  ordained  by  the 
Scottish  bishops  ;  a  few  of  these  congregations  being  at  this 
time  vacant,  either  by  the  recent  death  of  their  former  pastors, 
or  through  want  of  ability  to  make  sufficient  provision  for 
supporting  the  pastoral  character  in  a  suitable  and  decent 
manner.  A  few  years  ago  there  were  about  twenty-four  con- 
gregations in  Scotland  in  a  state  of  separation  from  the 
Scottish  episcopal  church,  and  supplied  by  clergymen  of 
English  or  of  Irish  ordination,  with  no  other  episcopal  con- 
nection than  what  their  ordination  and  the  use  of  the  English 
liturgy  afforded.  Thirteen  of  these  congregations  have  of  late 
joined  the  communion  of  the  Scottish  episcopal  church,  sen- 
sible of  the  anomalous  state  in  which,  as  episcopalians,  their 
being  in  communion  with  no  bishop  placed  them,  viz.  two  in 
the  city  of  Edinburgh,  and  one  in  each  of  the  following 
places: — Leith,  Kelso,  Glasgow,  Stirling,  Perth,  Arbroath, 
Stonehaven,  Cruden,  Peterhead,  Banff,  and  Elgin.  Of  the 
other  eleven  congregations  still  in  a  state  of  separation,  ihere 
is  one  in  Edinburgh,  Musselburgh,  Haddington,  Dundee, 
Dunkeld,  Brechin,  Montrose,  Aberdeen  (two  clergy),  Old  Deer, 
Ayr,  and  Dumfries.  On  the  whole,  it  appears  that  thirteen 
clergymen,  ordained  by  English  or  Irish  bishops,  now  form  a 
part  of  the  ministry  of  the  Scottish  episcopal  church  ;  and  it 
may  be  hoped  that  the  other  eleven  will  sooner  or  later  see  the 
propriety  of  adopting  the  same  salutary  measure.  As  an  en- 
couragement to  this,  we  have  lately,  my  lord,  had  the  happiness 
of  making  a  very  respectable  addition  to  the  number  of  our 
bishops,  by  the  consecration  of  Dr.  Sandford,  of  Christ  Church 
College,  Oxford,  an  English  clergyman  in  the  city  of  Edin- 

1   Cited  in  Annals,  401-418. 
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burgh,  of  most  exemplary  character,  and  who  I  trust  will 
prove  a  blessing  and  an  ornament  to  our  church  1." 

The  replies  received  from  all  the  English  prelates  expressed 
the  utmost  satisfaction  at  the  progress  the  union  was  making ; 
and  bishop  Horsley  congratulated  himself  on  the  verification 
of  his  prognostication  to  bishop  Abernethy  Drummond,  some 
years  before,  "  that  the  business  of  the  union  would  certainly 
do  itself,  if  he  was  not  too  much  in  a  hurry  to  drive  it  on." 
The  bishop  of  Salisbury,  Dr.  Douglas,  a  Scotchman,  expressed 
his  hope  "  that  no  more  young  men  will  be  sent  from  England 
to  serve  as  ministers  to  your  chapels,"  at  least  in  an  indepen- 
dent capacity.  Bishop  Sandford  held  his  first  confirmation  in 
the  Cowgate  Chapel,  when  upwards  of  a  hundred  young  per- 
sons received  that  sealing  ordinance,  in  the  presence  of  a 
numerous  congregation  chiefly  of  the  upper  ranks  of  life2. 

The  unexampled  poverty  and  consequent  distress  of  the 
clergy,  at  last  excited  the  sympathy  of  several  influential  indi- 
viduals ;  foremost  among  these  was  sir  William  Forbes  and 
his  son-in-law,  Colin  Mackenzie,  esq.  of  Portmore.  The 
latter  suggested  to  sir  William  not  only  the  propriety,  but  the 
necessity,  of  creating  a  fund  by  subscription,  the  money  sub- 
scribed to  be  vested  in  trustees  chosen  by  the  contributors,  and 
by  them  laid  out  in  government  securities,  or  on  mortgages  on 
landed  estates.  Sir  William  Forbes  headed  this  subscription 
with  £200,  and  left  £200  more  in  his  will  to  be  paid  by  his 
executors.  Sir  William  drew  up  a  memorial,  which,  in  the 
fewest  possible  words,  recapitulated  the  chief  events  of  the 
history  of  the  church  from  the  Revolution  to  that  time,  and 
concluded  with  the  following  interesting  appeal  to  the  justice 
of  his  countrymen : — "  In  this  comfortable  state  at  which  the 
congregations  of  the  episcopal  church  in  Scotland  have  so 
lately  arrived,  it  is  at  the  same  time  matter  of  great  grief  to  the 
laity  to  see  their  bishops  and  pastors  unable  to  support  that 
decent  rank  in  society  to  which,  by  their  piety  and  learning, 
as  well  as  modest,  inoffensive  behaviour,  they  are  so  justly  en- 
titled, and  which  is  necessary  to  give  weight  to  their  characters 
and  effect  to  their  public  ministrations.  The  bishop  of  Edin- 
burgh particularly,  who  is  placed  in  a  somewhat  more  con- 
spicuous point  of  view,  and  by  consequence  subjected  to  some 
more  expense  than  his  brethren,  must  unavoidably  have  many 
difficulties  of  that  nature  to  struggle  with.  The  number  of 
the  bishops  is  six,  and  that  of  the  inferior  clergy  over  the 

1  Annals,  419-21. 
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whole  of  Scotland  amounts  only  to  about  fifty,  many  of  whom, 
and  one,  at  least,  of  the  bishops,  preside  over  congregations 
so  very  limited  in  point  of  number,  and  in  such  narrow  cir- 
cumstances, that  the  emoluments  arising  from  them  scarcely 
exceed  the  wages  of  a  day-labourer  !  To  see  gentlemen  who 
have  had  a  liberal,  and,  in  almost  every  case,  an  University 
education,  with  such  pitiful  appointments,  must  be  matter  of 
sincere  regret  to  every  well-disposed  and  thinking  christian. 
To  make  some  improvement,  therefore,  on  their  situations, 
seems  to  be  an  object  highly  deserving  of  attention  ...  It 
must  also  be  recorded  to  their  credit,  that  no  complaint  of  the 
narrowness  of  their  situations  has  ever  escaped  the  episcopal 
clergy  in  Scotland ;  and  they  have  gone  on  in  the  discharge 
of  their  duty  contentedly,  struggling  with  all  the  hardships 
above  alluded  to.  It  has,  therefore,  occurred  to  some  persons 
of  that  persuasion  in  Edinburgh,  that  it  were  desirable  to  form 
a  fund  for  making  a  moderate  addition  to  the  incomes  of  the 
bishops  and  most  necessitous  of  the  inferior  clergy.  .  .  .  All 
that  is  proposed  is,  to  make  personal  application  to  such  friends 
of  episcopacy  as  may  be  supposed  willing  to  contribute.  The 
money  thus  subscribed  to  be  vested  in  trustees  chosen  by  the 
contributors,  and  by  them  laid  out  in  government  securities, 
or  on  mortgages  on  landed  estates.  The  interest  to  be  under 
the  management  of  the  trustees,  and  to  be  by  them  divided 
into  such  annual  stipends  as  the  extent  of  the  fund  and  the 
exigencies  of  the  case  shall  require1." 

The  London  committee,  that  had  been  so  active  and  bene- 
ficial in  the  repeal  case,  again  met  together,  and  were  inde- 
fatigable in  procuring  subscriptions.  Yet,  after  every  exertion 
in  both  countries,  the  amount  of  collections  only  enabled  the 
trustees  to  distribute  £100  per  annum  to  the  bishop  of  Edin- 
burgh, £60  per  annum  to  the  Primus,  and  £50  per  annum  to 
each  of  the  other  bishops  ;  £15  to  a  very  few,  and  £10  to 
some  others  of  the  most  necessitous  clergy.  The  benevolent 
originator  of  this  fund,  however,  did  not  live  to  see  it  in  ope- 
ration. Sir  William  Forbes  and  bishop  Horsley  both  died  in 
the  end  of  this  year ;  and  their  deaths  were  lamented  as  de- 
cidedly a  "  calamity  and  affliction  "  to  the  church. 

1807-8. — The  only  event  of  importance  in  the  former 
year  was  the  death  of  old  Mr.  Skinner,  the  father  of  the  bishop 
of  Aberdeen,  and  whose  sufferings  have  already  been  recorded. 
At  the  early  age  of  forty-seven,  the  Right  Rev.  Jonathan  Wat- 
son, bishop  of  Dunkeld,  fell  into  such  ill-health  as  to  cause  his 

1  Annals,  Appendix,  555-560. 
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death,   "  from  as   complete  prostration   of  strength,  and    as 
much  bodily  imbecility,  as  if  he  had  reached  that  period  of 
human  life  when  all  is  labour  and  sorrow."     Bishop  Watson 
was  a  native  of  Banffshire ;  and,  like  most  of  his  contempo- 
raries of  the  diocese  of  Aberdeen,  he  had  been  trained  to  the 
ministry  by  Mr.  Skinner  of  Longside.     He  was  a  diligent  and 
successful  student,  and  his  classical  and  theological  acquire- 
ments did  honour  to  his  venerable  instructor.     So  great  were 
then  the  necessities  of  the  church,  that  he  was  promoted  to  the 
episcopate  at  the  age  of  thirty-one ;  but "  this  excellent  man's 
deportment  was  marked  by  something  so  decorous  in  society, 
and  by  a  mien,  a  voice,  and  manner,  so  attractive  in  the  imme- 
diate discharge  of  his  sacred  office,  as  to  command  the  respect 
of  all  who  knew  him,  or  who  witnessed  the  performance  of 
his  official  duties ;  and  as  he  lived  universally  esteemed,  he 
died  universally  regretted1."     He  had  been  presented  to  the 
church  in  Laurencekirk  in  1791  by  lord  Gardenston,  who  built 
and   liberally  endowed  it.     In  the  year  1790,  his  lordship 
informed  lord  Thurlow,  "  though  bred  a  presbyterian,  I  have 
ever  revered  the  order  and  decency  of  the  episcopal  church. 
In  doctrine  they  are  soundly  protestant.     Their  principles  in 
regard  to  government  are  now  reformed,  and  not  less  loyal 
than  ours.     I  am  so  convinced  that  this  measure  [the  repeal 
of  the  penal  statutes]  will  be  a  public  good,  that  I  have  re- 
solved to  endow  and  establish,  at  my  private  expense,  an  epis- 
copal  chapel    in  my  village   of   Laurencekirk 2."       He   did 
accordingly  burthen  his  estate  with  forty  pounds  per  annum, 
payable  in  money,  and  forty  bolls  of  oatmeal.     He  likewise 
built  and  conveyed  to  the  incumbent  a  comfortable  parsonage 
with  a  garden,  and  three  acres  of  the  best  land  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  village.     Soon  after  his  lordship's  death,  his  son  sold 
the  estate  of  Johnston,  and  the  purchaser  entered  a  suit  in  the 
Court  of  Session  in  order  to  reduce  this  endowment;  but  the 
court  confirmed  the  deed  of  perpetual  endowment,  and  de- 
clared it  to  be  as  valid  and  lasting  as  lord  Gardenston  intended, 
and  as  the  law  could  make  it. 

As  soon  as  respect  for  the  bishop  of  Dunkeld's  memory  per- 
mitted, the  primus  issued  a  mandate  to  the  clergy  of  the  dio- 
cese of  Dunkeld  to  meet  at  the  village  of  Alyth  in  Perthshire, 
for  the  purpose  of  electing  a  successor.  Some  of  the  clergy 
intended  to  have  voted  for  Dr.  Gleig,  of  Stirling  ;  but  he  im- 
mediately requested  his  friends  to  concur  with  those  intending 

1  Annals,  468-9.  5  Ibid.  147. 
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to  vote  for  the  Rev.  Patrick  Torry,  of  Peterhead.  Mr.  Tony 
was,  therefore,  unanimously  elected,  and  the  deed  was  trans- 
mitted to  bishop  Skinner,  at  the  time  when  bishop  Macfarlane 
was  in  Aberdeen,  on  his  road  to  Oxford  with  his  son,  who  was 
then  studying  at  that  university.  Taking  advantage  of  this 
circumstance,  the  primus  requested  bishop  Jolly  to  come  to 
Aberdeen  forthwith  along  with  Mr.  Torry  ;  and  the  consecra- 
tion of  the  latter  took  place  in  St.  Andrew's  church  on  the 
morrow  of  Old  Michaelmas-day,  the  12th  of  October,  by 
bishop  Skinner,  assisted  by  bishops  Macfarlane  and  Jolly; 
and  he  was  at  the  same  time  canonically  appointed  to  fill  the 
vacant  see  of  Dunkeld  *. 

In  consequence  of  the  advanced  age,  and  consequent  men- 
tal imbecility,  of  Mr.  Strachan,  bishop  of  Brechin,  the  clergy 
of  that  diocese  applied  to  the  primus  for  a  mandate  to  elect  a 
successor.  This  was  accordingly  issued,  and  the  clergy  of 
that  diocese  met  at  Montrose  on  the  27th  of  September,  and 
unanimously  elected  Dr.  Gleig,  and  intimated  the  same  to  the 
primus  in  the  usual  form.  In  the  preceding  year  some  un- 
necessary alarm  had  been  created  in  the  minds  of  the  English 
ordained  clergy,  by  the  announcement,  in  a  note  to  the  bishop 
of  Aberdeen's  charge  to  his  clergy,  of  his  son's  intention  to 
publish  "  a  new  edition  of  the  Scotch  Communion  Office,  with 
a  prefatory  discourse  on  the  doctrine  of  the  Eucharistic  Sacri- 
fice, laid  down  in  that  office."  No  controversy  followed,  but 
much  correspondence  took  place  on  the  subject,  and  the 
primus  entertained  fears  that  the  Scottish  office  might  be  en- 
tirely laid  aside,  as  the  accredited  formulary  of  the  church. 
The  primus,  therefore,  thought  it  prudent  to  ascertain  wThat 
were  the  bishop  elect  of  Brechin's  sentiments  upon  this  sub- 
ject. Bishop  Torry  had  voluntarily  made  the  following  de- 
claration, a  copy  of  which  was  forwarded  to  Dr.  Gleig  for  his 
signature: — "I,  the  undersigned,  do  hereby  voluntarily  and 
ex  animo  declare,  being  now  about  to  be  promoted  by  the 
mercy  of  God  to  a  seat  in  the  episcopal  college  of  the  church 
of  Scotland,  that  when  promoted  to  the  episcopate  I  will  co- 
operate with  my  colleagues  in  supporting  a  steady  adherence 
to  the  truths  and  doctrines  by  which  our  church  has  been  so 
happily  distinguished,  and  particularly  to  the  doctrine  of  the 
holy  eucharist,  as  laid  down  in  our  excellent  communion  office ; 
the  use  of  which  I  will  strenuously  recommend  by  my  own 
practice,  and  by  every  other  means  in  my  power.    In  testimony 
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whereof,  I  have  signed  this  declaration  at  Aberdeen,  on  the  12th 
day  of  October,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord,  1808,  as  witness  my 
hand.  (Signed)     Pat.  Torry." 

Having  now,  says  the  primus,  "  such  a  plain  rule  before  us, 
and  so  satisfactory  a  precedent  for  our  future  proceedings,  I  am 
determined,  with  God's  help,  to  abide  by  it,  in  any  future  pro- 
motion, at  least  for  a  Scottish  ordained  presbyter,  that  may 
take  place  in  our  church."  To  this  the  elect  of  Brechin  re- 
plied, on  the  17th  of  October — "  The  condition  which  you  pro- 
pose binds  me  to  nothing  but  what  I  have  uniformly  practised 
ever  since  I  was  a  clergyman,  and  what  I  should  be  strongly 
inclined  to  practise  were  my  excellent  diocesan  [bishop  Sand- 
ford]  to  forbid  me  to  do  so  ;  for  I  am  as  much  attached  to  the 
Scottish  communion  office  as  you,  right  rev.  sir,  can  be,  and, 
1  have  reason  to  think,  on  the  very  same  principles  ...  I  am, 
therefore,  perfectly  ready  to  subscribe  and  deliver  to  you  a  de- 
claration, similar  to  that  which  has  been  delivered  to  you  by 
bishop  Torry."  Dr.  Gleig's  letter  having  been  deemed  satis- 
factory, he  was  consecrated  in  St.  Andrews'  church,  Aberdeen, 
on  Sunday,  October  the  30th,  by  bishop  Skinner,  the  primus, 
assisted  by  bishops  Jolly,  of  Moray,  and  Torry,  of  Dunkeld; 
and  he  was  immediately  appointed  to  the  bishoprick  of  Brechin. 
The  sermon  was  preached  by  the  Rev.  Heneage  Horsley,  incum- 
bent of  St.Paul's  church,  Dundee,  and  prebendary  of  St.  Asaph's, 
who,  he  said,  "sought  this  happy  opportunity  of  delivering  the 
sentiments  of  bishop  Horsley  (by  the  mouth  of  his  son),  re- 
garding the  nature  of  the  episcopal  functions,  and  of  the  con- 
duct of  those  clergy  who,  though  especially  ordained,  choose 
to  officiate  in  contempt  of  the  episcopal  authority1." 

1809. — Bishop  Abernethy  Drummond,  of  Glasgow,  died 
at  his  house  of  Hawthornden,  on  the  27th  of  August,  in  his 
eighty-ninth  year.  He  was  descended  from  the  family  of 
Abernethy  of  Saltoun,  in  the  county  of  Banff;  but  having 
married  Miss  Drummond,  heiress  of  Hawthornden,  near  Edin- 
burgh, he  added  her  surname  to  his  own.  In  the  prospect 
of  bishop  Sandford's  promotion  to  the  episcopate,  he  resigned 
thedioceseof  Edinburgh;  but  he  retained  those  of  Glasgow  and 
Galloway,  and  at  his  death  these  two  dioceses  were  placed  un- 
der the  administration  of  bishop  Sandford.  He  was  a  learned 
man,  and  was  much  engaged  in  controversial  writing ;  but  it 
is  said,  his  frame  of  mind  was  "  ill  suited  to  the  useful  adap- 
tation of  that  knowledge  to  time,  place,  and  circumstances  •• 

1  Annals,  477-79. 
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hence  his  addresses,  whether  from  the  press  or  from  the  pul- 
pit, failed,  for  the  most  part,  to  pi'oduce  the  effects  which  the 
good,  the  zealous,  and  the  benevolent  bishop  himself  uniformly 
wished  them  to  produce." 

George  III.  entered  this  year  into  the  fiftieth  year  of  his 
reign,  and  the  privy  council  issued  an  order,  on  the  27th  of 
September,  to  the  bishops  of  the  church  of  Scotland,  to  offer 
up  prayers  and  thanksgivings  to  the  throne  of  God,  for  the 
protection  afforded  the  king's  majesty  during  a  long  and  ar- 
duous reign.  Mr.  Skinner  is  of  opinion  that  this  was  the  first 
occasion  on  which  orders  in  council  assumed  the  form  now  al- 
ways used,  of  distinguishing  and  recognising  the  church  of 
Scotland,  from  the  establishment.  With  this  the  church  most 
readily  and  loyally  complied;  and  besides,  the  bishops  and 
clergy  approached  the  throne  with  a  dutiful  and  loyal  ad- 
dress, and  congratulated  his  majesty  on  the  auspicious  event. 
In  the  course  of  this  year,  the  rev.  William  Smith,  of  Mussel- 
burgh, and  his  congregation,  were  admitted  members  of  the 
church. 

1810. — Bishop  Strachan  died,  at  his  residence  in  Dundee, 
on  the  28th  of  January,  at  a  very  advanced  age.  He  was  de- 
scended from  sir  James  Stratheyhan,  who  obtained  the  lands 
of  Thornton,  in  Kincardineshire,  as  a  dowry  with  his  wife, 
Agnetta  Quagie,  an  heiress,  in  which  he  was  confirmed  by 
David  I.,  about  the  year  1153.  His  descendant,  Andrew 
Strachan,  was  created  a  baronet  by  Charles  I.  in  1625,  whose 
son,  sir  Alexander,  dying  without  issue,  the  title  and  estate 
devolved  on  the  rev.  James  Strachan,  minister  of  Keith,  who 
was  succeeded  by  his  son,  sir  Francis,  a  Jesuit,  who  dying 
without  legitimate  issue,  the  title  and  property  devolved  upon 
sir  John  Strachan,  a  post-captain  in  the  navy.  Sir  John  dy- 
ing in  1777,  the  title  and  property  devolved  upon  his  nephew, 
admiral  sir  Richard  John  Strachan1.  Mr.  Skinner  says — 
"  this  worthy  bishop  looked  for  success  in  his  ministry  and 
episcopate,  to  a  respectable  exterior,  and  to  the  winning  arts 
of  affability,  courtesy,  and  gentlemanly  address2." 

In  the  course  of  the  primary  visitation  of  his  diocese,  the 
bishop  of  Brechin  delivered  a  charge  to  his  clei'gy,  which  was 
published  at  their  desire.  In  this  charge  he  adverted  to  the 
great  importance  of  "  rightly  dividing  the  word  of  truth," 
and  observed  at  the  same  time,  that  "  this  cannot  be  done 
by  any  one  who  has  not  himself  a  clear  and  comprehensive 
view  of  the   great  scheme    of  Christianity,  considered  as  a 

1  Burke's  Peerage  and  Baronetage,  &c.  592.  2  Annals,  481. 
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whole."  In  the  course  of  the  charge  he  also  made  some  allusions 
to  the  practice  of  the  primus  and  some  of  his  clergy,  of  not  ad- 
hering strictly  to  the  exact  words  of  the  liturgy.  This  pro- 
duced a  correspondence  betwixt  the  bishop  of  Brechin  and 
the  primus,  who  seems  evidently  displeased  at  what  he  con- 
sidered an  interference  with  his  christian  liberty.  His  son,  the 
author  of  the  Annals,  took  part  in  this  controversy,  and  recom- 
mended the  assembling  of  a  synod  in  order  to  settle  the  mat- 
ter ;  to  which,  although  reluctantly,  the  primus  consented. 

1811. — Although  at  first  averse  to  a  convocation,  and  to 
the  object  for  which  it  was  proposed  to  be  summoned,  yet,  as 
it  was  truly  said  of  him  by  one  of  his  successors  in.  the  pri- 
macy, he  was  willing  to  yield,  "  for  the  sake  of  peace  and 
union,  many  particular  views  which  he  might  have  retained 
without  reproach."  As  a  preliminary  step,  he  corresponded 
with  all  his  brethren  in  the  episcopate,  and  obtained  their 
hearty  concurrence  to  the  convocation  of  a  synod,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  drawing  up  a  code  of  canons  for  the  regulation  of  the 
whole  church,  of  which  he  was  the  chief  governor.  It  was 
decided  that  the  synod  should  be  composed  of  bishops,  deans, 
and  a  representative  from  the  clergy  of  each  diocese,  as  more 
convenient  and  manageable  than  an  assembly  of  the  whole  of 
the  clergy.  Circulars  were  issued  by  each  of  the  bishops,  re- 
quiring their  clergy  to  meet  and  to  elect  one  of  their  own 
body,  to  represent  them  in  the  ensuing  national  synod, 
and  to  give  their  representatives  such  instructions  as  they 
might  think  suitable  to  this  very  important  and  solemn  occa- 
sion. The  synod  met  at  Aberdeen  on  Wednesday,  June  the 
19.th,  and  the  primus  took  the  chair  ex  officio,  and  opened  the 
synod  with  a  solemn  prayer,  that  "  God  would  be  graciously 
pleased  to  sanctify  with  His  blessing  the  work  for  which  His 
commissioned  servants  were  now  assembled  in  His  holy  pre- 
sence ;  and  that  He  would  make  His  unerring  word  the  guide 
of  all  their  proceedings,  and  the  gracious  influence  of  His  en- 
lightening Spirit  their  never-failing  source  of  support  and  di- 
rection." 

After  an  offer  to  resign  the  primacy,  which  was  not  ac- 
cepted, the  business  of  the  synod  commenced  by  the  primate 
declaring  "  this  ecclesiastical  assembly,  which  has  been  duly 
constituted  in  the  name  of  the  Holy  and  Undivided  Trinity, 
Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost,  and  sanctified  by  solemn  prayer, 
to  be  a  regular  national  synod  of  the  episcopal  church  in  Scot- 
land, called  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  a  code  of  canonical 
regulations  suited  to  the  peculiar  situation  of  this  church  ;  and 
such  as,  by  the  blessing  of  God,  may  tend  to  preserve  within 
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its  venerable  pale  all  the  good  effects  of  apostolical  order,  and 
of  sound  and  salutary  discipline.  To  which  end  may  He, 
who  is  King  and  Head  over  all  things  to  his  church,  be  gra- 
ciously pleased  so  to  unite  our  hearts,  direct  our  thoughts,  and 
sanctify  and  bless  our  deliberations,  '  to  the  use  of  edifying,' 
that  by  promoting,  as  much  as  in  us  lies,  the  peace,  the  order, 
and  the  unity  of  the  episcopal  church  in  this  land,  we  may  be 
the  humble  instruments  of  advancing  the  honour  of  our  Re- 
deemer's name  and  his  word,  and  thereby  of  giving  '  Glory  to 
the  Father,  to  the  Son,  and  to  the  Holy  Ghost;  as  it  was  in 
the  beginning,  is  now,  and  ever  shall  be,  world  without  end. 
Amen"' 

The  commissions  of  the  deans  and  representatives  were 
strictly  examined  ;  after  which  they  were  allowed  to  reason  and 
debate,  to  propose  and  to  give  their  opinions  freely,  on  all 
those  matters  of  discipline  and  canonical  regulation  which 
were  to  come  under  consideration  of  the  synod,  but  not  to 
give  any  such  decisive  voice  as  bishops  only  have  a  right  to 
pronounce.  For  that  purpose  they  retired  to  another  apart- 
ment, and  chose  the  very  reverend  James  Walker,  dean  of 
Edinburgh,  as  their  prolocutor,  and  the  reverend  William 
Skinner,  of  Aberdeen,  as  their  clerk.  The  primus  had  pre- 
pared a  Preamble,  which  was  read  and  approved,  and  it  still 
continues  to  preface  the  canons,  although  they  have  since  under- 
gone three  revisions.  The  members  of  the  second  chamber 
always  took  their  seats  in  the  upper  chamber,  when  a  canon 
was  proposed  ;  after  which  they  retired  to  their  own  chamber, 
to  pass  their  judgment  upon  both  the  language  and  the  sub- 
ject matter  of  it,  and  then  their  prolocutor  stated  their  senti- 
ments to  the  chamber  of  bishops ;  and  when  any  canon  was 
passed  into  a  law,  the  members  of  the  second  chamber  took  . 
their  seats  in  the  upper  one. 

The  sixteenth  canon  prohibits  any  alterations  or  insertions 
to  be  made  in  the  morning  and  evening  services  of  the  liturgy ; 
but  the  officiating  ministers  are  bound  to  use  the  exact  words. 
It  is  a  remarkable  but  a  very  satisfactory  fact,  that  the  fifteenth 
canon,  (but  which  is  now  the  twenty-first  of  the  revised 
canons  of  1838),  was  actually  framed  by  two  clergymen  of  the 
church  of  England,  and  who  were  dignitaries  in  that  church, 
the  rev.  A.  Alison,  prebendary  of  Sarum,  representative  of  the 
diocese  of  Edinburgh,  and  the  rev.  H.  Horsley,  prebendary  of 
St.  Asaph,  who  sat  for  the  diocese  of  Brechin1.  This  is 
the  canon  which  has  recently  excited  so  much  controversy,  and 

1  Aunals,  516. 
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which   has  been  made  the  pretence  for  a  new  independent 
schism  in  that  church,  because  it  declared  the  Scottish  com- 
munion office  to  be  of  "  primary  authority."     When  the 
church  received  the  independent  congregations  into  her  com- 
munion, "  she  had  no  thought  of  altering  the  character  or  po- 
sition of  her  sacramental  liturgy.      She  made  a   concession 
to  others,  with  which  they  were  satisfied,  remaining  herself 
unchanged ;  the  authority  was  on  her  side,  and  consequently 
on  the  side  of  the  office  she  used :  it  was  the  office  of  the 
church  in  Scotland,  the  other  was  the  office  of  certain  congre- 
gations of  that  church.     This  was  felt  to  be  the  relative  po- 
sition of  the  parties  when  the  facts  of  the  case  came  to  be  dealt 
with  in  synod.     The  framers  of  the  canon,  who  happened  to 
be  dignitaries  of  the  church  of  England,  asserted  the  autho- 
rity of  the  Scottish  office,  while  the  privilege  of  using  the 
English  in  all  congregations  where  it  had  been  previously  in 
use,  was  ratified  and  confirmed.     It  was  impossible  that  it 
could  have  been  expressed  otherwise,  unless  it  had  been  deter- 
mined that  the  church  should  recede  from  the  position  she  had 
struggled  to  maintain,   and  cease  to  bear  her  witness  to  the 
high  sacramental  doctrines  embodied  in  her  office.     This  the 
bishops  of  that  day,  I  am  convinced,  would  have  resisted  to 
the  last ;  some  of  them,  I  know,  would  have  parted  with  life 
much  sooner  than  have  done  an  act  tending  to  obscure  or  ex- 
tinguish the  testimony  which  had  once  been  borne  to  the  truth. 
But  the  ministers  of  the  church  of  England,  with  whom  they 
had  to  deal,  demanded  of  them  no  sacrifice  so  unreasonable ; 
they  were  satisfied  with  securing  for  themselves  the  office 
which  their  own  predilections,  or  the  prejudices  of  their  flocks, 
had  rendered  most  acceptable,  without  envying  the  pre-emi- 
nence bestowed  upon  another,  or  denouncing  as  erroneous  the 
doctrines  of  a  church  to   whose  bishops  they  had  promised 
canonical  obedience1." 

This  synod  sat  two  days,  the  19th  and  20th  of  June,  and 
at  their  rising  the  primus  was  requested  to  send  a  copy  of  the 
canons  to  each  of  the  archbishops  and  bishops  of  the  united 
church  of  England  and  Ireland.  This  he  complied  with  on 
the  11th  of  September,  accompanied  with  a  circular  letter  to 
each.  And  now,  says  Mr.  Skinner,  "  the  above  necessary  and 
important  work  of  framing,  enacting,  and  promulgating  a  code 
of  canons  for  the  episcopal  church  in  Scotland  being  accom- 
plished, and  pastors  and  people  happily  furnished  with  ar- 
ticles of  faith  and  rules  of  discipline,  accordant  in  every  re 

1  Cheyne's  Vindication,  41. 
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spect  with  scriptural  authority  and  primitive  usage,  bishop 
Skinner's  anxious  mind  enjoyed  a  solace,  a  relief,  and  satis- 
faction, which  the  world  can  neither  give  nor  take  away  ;  but 
of  which  those  only  are  capable  of  partaking,  the  supreme 
desire  of  whose  heart  it  is  to  do  God  and  His  church  service, 
and  who,  like  the  late  Scottish  primus,  having  through  life 
endeavoured  to  make  full  proof  of  their  ministry,  are  per- 
mitted to  feel  that  He  who  is  head  over  all  things  to  His 
church  '  has  prospered  the  work  of  their  hands1."' 

1812. — The  history  of  the  establishment  from  the  Union, 
when  it  was  firmly  secured,  is  very  uninteresting;  after  so 
much  excitement  and  malignant  activity  against  the  church, 
the  kirk  seems  to  have  settled  down  into  the  repose  of  "  mo- 
deratism."  The  Assembly  met  this  year,  on  the  21st  of  May, 
and  lord  Napier  was  sent  down  by  the  Prince  Regent  as  com- 
missioner, and  William  Macmorine  was  chosen  moderator.  In 
their  address  to  the  regent,  they  lamented  the  long-continued 
and  severe  malady  with  which  it  had  pleased  God  to  visit  the 
king,  whose  virtues  they  revered,  and  were  happy  under  his 
government2.  Mr.  Ferrie,  professor  of  civil  history  in  St. 
Andrews,  had  been  presented  to  the  parish  of  Kilconquhar,  in 
the  county  of  Fife ;  but  the  presbytery  of  St.  Andrews  refused  to 
induct  him,  unless  he  would  resign  his  chair  in  the  university. 
He  declined  to  resign,  and  appealed  from  the  presbytery's  de- 
cision to  the  next  assembly3. 

1813. — Lord  Napier  again  appeared  as  the  representative  of 
the  head  of  the  kirk,  and  Andrew  Brown  was  chosen  moderator. 
Mr.  Feme's  appeal  was  brought  up,  and  after  a  very  long  and 
animated  debate,  the  sentence  of  the  presbytery  was  reversed 
in  a  very  full  house  by  a  majority  of  only  five.  This  was  a 
recognition  of  the  union  of  offices  and  non-residence,  against 
both  of  which  the  kirk  has  ever  been  hostile ;  but  this  is  attri- 
buted to  the  reign  of  moderation.  The  Assembly  drew  up, 
and  forwarded,  a  petition  against  the  popish  claims,  which 
were  then  in  agitation. 

1814-15. — Lord  Napier  again  met  the  Assembly  on  the 
19th  of  May,  as  the  royal  commissioner.  In  his  letter  the 
prince  assured  them  that  "  a  new  era  is  arrived ;  our  consti- 
tution and  independence  are  no  longer  assailed  by  the  domi- 
neering usurpation  of  tyrannical  ambition ;  our  establishments 
are  unimpaired;  our  laws  remain  entire;  and  our  religion  is 
preserved."  In  return,  the  Assembly  "  rejoiced  in  the  arrival 
of  a  new  era,  and  in  having  been  permitted  to  unite  their 

1  Annals,  519,  520.         l  Acts  of  Assembly,  929.        3    Hetherington,  232. 
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humble  exertions  with  those  of  his  majesty's  other  faithful 
subjects,  in  working  out  the  good  work  of  peace."  After  a 
long  discussion,  a  Declaratory  Act  was  passed,  pronouncing 
it  to  be  inconsistent  with  the  constitution  and  the  fundamental 
laws  of  the  church  of  Scotland,  for  any  minister  to  hold  ano- 
ther office  which  necessarily  required  his  absence  from  his 
parish,  and  subjected  him  to  an  authority  that  the  presbytery  of 
which  he  was  a  member  could  not  control.  An  attempt  was 
made,  by  the  moderates,  to  repeal  this  law  in  the  Assembly  of 
1815,  on  the  ground  that  as  it  was  in  reality  a  new  law  it 
ought,  therefore,  to  have  been  subject  to  the  provisions  of  the 
Barrier  Act,  and  sent  down  to  the  presbyteries  for  their  consi- 
deration.    This  was  resisted  by  the  other  party. 

1816. — The  Assemble  met  on  the  16th  of  May,  lord  Napier 
again  appearing  as  the  representative  of  the  head  de  facto  of 
the  kirk.  The  somnolency  of  moderatism  was  now  beginning 
to  have  its  repose  broken  by  the  activity  and  agitation  of  the 
high  Calvinistic  or  evangelical  party,  as  they  styled  them- 
selves. They  asserted  that  the  Assembly  had  violated  the 
rights  of  the  presbyteries;  and  they  insisted  upon  the  repeal  of 
the  Non-residence  Act,  and.  that  an  overture  should  be  trans- 
mitted to  the  presbyteries  for  that  purpose.  Dr.  Hill,  therefore, 
framed  one  similar  to  the  Declaratory  Act,  which  the  Assembly 
sent  down  to  the  presbyteries1. 

From  the  time  that  the  last  synod  was  held,  to  this  time, 
the  ordinary  routine  of  ecclesiastical  affairs  proceeded  with- 
out there  being  any  event  of  sufficient  importance  to  be  placed 
upon  record.  The  primacy  of  one  of  the  greatest  prelates 
whom  the  church  of  Scotland  has  produced  since  the  Revo- 
lution was  drawing  to  a  close.  The  last  act  of  his  adminis- 
tration was  to  put  into  the  post-office,  with  his  own  hand,  the 
day  before  his  death,  a  congratulatory  address  to  the  prince 
regent,  on  the  marriage  of  his  daughter,  the  princess  Charlotte 
of  Wales — little  aware  of  what  a  day  might  bring  forth.  He 
died  the  following  day,  the  13th  of  July. 

The  primacy  of  bishop  John  Skinner  commenced  at  the 
period  when  the  church  was  at  its  lowest  point  of  depression. 
The  penal  laws  were  still  on  the  statute-book  unrepealed,  and 
might  have  been  carried  into  effect  upon  the  malicious  in- 
formation of  any  enemy.  Happily  for  the  church,  bishop 
Skinner  was  elevated  to  the  primacy  in  the  strength  and  vigour 
of  his  age,  when  only  in  his  44th  year.  With  the  exception 
of  bishop  Macfarlane,  he  was  the  youngest  of  his  brethren, 

1  Acts  of  Assembly. — Hetherington's  History,  232. 
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who,  in  addition  to  the  natural  caution  and  timidity  of  age, 
had  the  fear  of  imprisonment  and  banishment  for  life,  to  serve 
as  slaves  in  the  colonies,  before  their  eyes.  From  them  he 
had  little  support  or  counsel  to  expect;  and  as  to  the  inferior 
clergy,  the  bishop  of  St.  Andrews,  in  a  private  letter,  writes — 
that  "  there  was  no  small  difficulty  in  those  days  in  obtaining 
candidates  for  the  ministry,  the  encouragement  being  so  little, 
and  the  obstacles  discouraging,  unless  when  surmounted  by 
high  principle  and  devotedness  to  the  cause.  The  ministers 
of  the  establishment  were  then,  as  they  are  now,  individually 
courteous  enough,  but  hostile  in  their  corporate  capacity." 
The  primate's  annalist  says  of  the  inferior  clergy--"  He  beheld 
a  class  of  men  justly  commendable  for  their  passive  virtues, 
for  their  inoffensive  and  exemplary  moral  deportment,  and  for 
their  meek  endurance  of  a  life  of  poverty,  neglect,  and  not 
unfrequent  Scorn/  but  men,  with  very  few  exceptions,  un- 
skilled in  every  other  art  but  the  art  of  suffering  for  conscience 
sake,  and  therefore  unfit  to  contribute  to  the  rescue  of  them- 
selves and  of  the  church  in  which  they  served, — from  the  pains 
and  penalties  of  law,  and  from  the  obloquy  which  attended 
them.  Or,  did  the  bishop  ..direct  his  view  to  the  laity  of  the 
episcopal  communion  in  Scotland  ?  he  saw  considerations  of 
state  policy  constraining  the  class  of  landed  proprietors,  whe- 
ther peers  or  commoners,  and  nearly  all  of  the  episcopal  per- 
suasion in  public  stations,  to  turn  their  backs  upon  the  altar  of 
their  native  church,  that  they  might  support  the  throne  of  their 
native  land.  He  saw  many  of  the  youth  of  both  sexes  ashamed 
of  being  seen  in  the  place  of  worship,  nicknamed  the  '  non- 
jurant  meeting-house,'  and  frequented  only  by  their  pious 
grandmothers ;  and,  in  the  southern  districts  of  Scotland,  more 
especially,  he  saw  the  labouring  class  of  episcopalians  fast 
withdrawing  themselves  from  the  church  of  their  fathers,  by 
reason  of  their  ignorance  of  any  other  distinction  but  the  hi- 
therto ostensible  distinction  of  non-submission  to  the  House 
of  Brunswick1." 

No  wonder,  therefore,  that  this  christian  hero  stood  appalled 
at  such  a  prospect;  nevertheless, in  the  fear  of  God, and  with  a 
firm  reliance  on  the  divine  promise  to  protect  His  church, 
single-handed  he  undertook  the  Herculean  task  of  delivering 
her  from  persecution  and  bondage,  and  of  uniting  her  scattered 
and  hostile  members.  We  have  seen  how  wisely  and  judi- 
ciously he  accomplished  both  these  apparent  impossibilities; 
God  working  for  him  and  with  him— for  with  God  nothing  is 

1  Annals,  520,521. 
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impossible  ; — and  that  at  his  death  he  saw  the  blessed  effects 
of  his  indefatigable  labours,  in  an  extended  and  flourishing 
church.     It  is  true,  the  political  schism  was  not  entirely  re- 
conciled at  his  death ;  it  is  not  closed  yet,  and  it  has  causelessly 
broken  out  afresh;  but  he  saw  it  in  a  fairway  of  being  en- 
tirely healed,  and  it  might  have  been  closed,  had  not  the  evil 
passions  of  men  stood  as  a  lion  in  the  way,  to  widen  and  re-open 
the  breach.     He  at  least  acquitted  his  own  soul;  it  is  the 
business  of  the  schismatics  to  look  to  theirs.     But  when  the 
deeds  done  in  the  body  are  passed  in  review,  it  will  not  be  the 
hollow  pretext  of  keeping  communion  with  a  church  that  abso- 
lutely disclaims  them,  that  will  excuse  their  rending  the  body 
of  Christ,  under  pretence  of  greater  purity,  but  in  reality  to  be 
entirely  free  from  all  restraint  upon  their  own  private  judg- 
ment and  their  love  of  pre-eminence.     The  reformed  Catholic 
church  of  Scotland  offers  no  sinful  terms  of  communion ;  for  she 
is  in  full  communion  with  that  very  church  whose  name  they 
assume  as  a  cloak  for  their  hypocrisy  and  iniquity.    From  the 
abeyance  of  her  Convocation,  the  Church  of  England  has  it 
not  in  her  power  corporately  to  disclaim  the  schismatics;  but 
every  one  of  her  bishops,  without  an  exception,  at  the  time  of 
the  union,  washed  their  hands  of  them,  branded  them  with 
the  sin  of  wilful  and  obstinate  schism,  and  the  present  bishop  of 
London,  Dr.  Blomfield,has  in  the  year  1844  wholly  disclaimed 
them.     The  bishop  being  the  church,  and  the  church  in  the 
bishop,  it  follows,  that  the  oft  repeated  disclaimers,  of  all  the 
English  bishops,  must  make  it  sufficiently  evident  that  these 
congregations  form  no  part  of  the  Church  of  England,  but  are 
independent  schismatics,  of  the  worst  description, pride  and 
vain-glory   being  the  foundation  of  their  sinful  separation. 
When  the  mighty  God  of  Jacob  had  delivered  His  church 
from  Egyptian  bondage,  and  brought  her  into  the  land  of 
Canaan,  He  still  allowed  some  of  the  wretched  inhabitants  to 
remain,  that  they  might  be  pricks  in  the  eyes,  and  thorns  in 
the  sides  of  the  true  Israelites,  to  vex  them.    This  is  precisely 
the  case  with  the  Scottish  branch  of  His  church ;  it  is  vexed 
with  these  separatists  that  remained  disunited.     The  church 
there  has  also  another  source  of  vexation,  in  what  might  at 
first  sight  appear  very  desirable,  and  even  a  blessing ;  but  it  is  a 
source  of  weakness,  that  is  partly  the  church's  own  fault.  When 
presbyterians  wish  to  be  added  to  the  church,  they  think  no 
other  mode  of  admission  necessary  than  to  take  a  kneeling,  or 
a  pew,  in  one  of  the  episcopal  churches,  and  hear  sermons. 
They  never  think  that  the  only  way  of  admission  to  the  church 
is  through  the  gate  of  holy  baptism,  and  that  it  is  their  highest 
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privilege  to  be  so  admitted.  The  clergy  take  no  pains  to  in- 
struct them  in  this  point,  fearing  the  charge  of  bigotry  and 
illiberality.  That  species  of  converts  bring  into  the  church  all 
their  presbyterian  prejudices,  predilections,  and  insubordina- 
tion, and  they  cannot  be  persuaded  that  there  is  any  distinc- 
tive marks  of  difference  betwixt  the  church  and  presbyte- 
rianism,  but  only  in  the  mode  of  worship.  Of  this  sort  of  con- 
verts the  schismatical  meeting  is  composed  which  was  recently 
opened  in  Edinburgh,  in  defiance  of  the  bishop  of  that  see.  At 
the  time  when  that  schism  took  place,  one  of  the  circulars  was 
audaciously  sent  to  the  bishop  of  lloss  and  Argyle,  who  in- 
formed me  that  in  the  list  of  subscribers  there  was  not  one 
who  was  a  bona  fide  episcopalian.  This  fact  alone  might 
convince  the  clergy  of  the  christian  duty  and  necessity  of 
preaching  to  the  old,  and  of  catechising  the  young,  on  the  marks 
of  the  church;  of  the  real  difference  that  exists  betwixt  the 
church  and  presbyterianism,  and  on  the  sinfulness  of  schism, 
even  although  it  might  be  at  the  risk  of  offending  some  that 
might  go  back  and  walk  no  more  with  them. 

Bishop  Skinner  was  instrumental  in  working  the  greatest 
change  in  the  outward  circumstances  of  the  Scottish  church ; 
which,  from  a  state  of  obscurity  and  depression,  unknown  in  the 
annals  of  any  other  regular  branch  of  the  church  of  Christ,  rose, 
under  his  fostering  hand,  to  a  state  of  respectability  and  dis- 
tinction not  enjoyed  by  any  other  merely  tolerated  church. 
The  preacher  of  his  funeral  sermon,  says — "  Should  it  be  en- 
quired how  a  single  individual  could  have  been  so  instrumen- 
tal, as  bishop  Skinner  is  known  to  have  been,  in  effecting  this 
auspicious  change  on  the  face  of  Scottish  episcopacy  ?  with- 
out arrogating  a  tittle  of  merit  to  himself,  it  was  thus  that  this 
humble-minded  servant  of  the  humble  Jesus  accounted  for  his 
good  success: — '  the  consecration  of  bishop  Seabury  for  the 
State  of  Connecticut,  in  North  America,  first  introduced  me 
to  the  knowledge  and  acquaintance  of  some  eminent  divines 
of  the  church  of  England.  They  were  the  men  who  thence- 
forth interested  themselves  so  much  in  the  repeal  of  the  penal 
statutes,  and  in  the  grievously  depressed  situation  of  our 
church,  that,  for  my  own  part,  I  had  only  to  inform  them  and 
some  invaluable  and  equally  zealous  lay  friends,  what  my  ve- 
nerable colleagues  and  I  wished  to  be  done,  and  they  did  it!' 
Would  the  man  ambitious  of  worldly  fame  have  thus  meekly 
relinquished  his  prize?  Would  the  lover  of  personal  distinc- 
tion more  than  a  lover  of  God  have  thus  voluntarily  denuded 
himself  of  all  distinction,  and,  self-divested  as  he  was,  have 
chosen  to  attribute  to  others  that  good  work  which  his  excel- 
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lent  co-operators  hesitate  not  to  acknowledge  was,  under  God, 
effected  by  his  own  unwearied  labours, — his  own  sleepless 
nights  and  thoughtful  days?" 

Like  most  public  benefactors,  bishop  Skinner  was  not  with- 
out enemies,  who  called  his  patriotism,  and  his  inestimable 
services  to  the  church,  ambition,  and  the  love  of  dominion. 
No  estimate  could  have  been  more  unfounded,  as  few  men  more 
completely  sank  self  in  the  pursuit  of  that  which  was  nearest  to 
his  heart — the  restoration  and  relief  of  the  church.  Bishop 
Walker,  who  knew  him  well,  and  was  well  able  to  judge  and 
appreciate  his  character,  says  of  him,  in  a  letter  to  his  son, — 
"  The  late  Primus  was  considei'ed  by  those  who  were  preju- 
diced against,  and  did  not  know  him,  as  narrow-minded,  harsh, 
and  bigotted.  I  can  testify  distinctly,  and  I  feel  great  pleasure  in 
testifying,  that  in  all  my  intercourse  with  him,  (though  we  often 
differed  very  materially  in  opinion),  those  prejudices  were  very 
unjust;  and  that  he  is  fully  entitled,  by  a  reference  to  the  great 
facts  of  his  administration,  (while  I  was  best  accpiainted  with 
him),  to  the  reputation  of  a  good  and  candid  man,  who  was 
willing  to  yield,  for  the  sake  of  peace  and  union,  many  parti 
cular  views  which  he  might  have  retained  without  reproach. 
I  need  not  remind  you  of  the  very  important  synod  held  at 
Aberdeen  in  1811,  of  which  you  were  a  member.  I  recollect 
that  period  with  serious  satisfaction,  and  I  know  that  your  fa- 
ther's conduct  on  that  occasion  made  a  deep  impression  on 
those  clergy  wrho  previously  knew  him  very  partially,  and 
only  by  hearsay.  His  kind  and  easy  hospitality  as  our  land- 
lord; the  ability  and  accuracy  with  which  he  prepared  the 
matter  of  our  deliberations;  his  impartial  conduct  as  presi- 
dent of  our  Assembly;  and  the  readiness  with  which  he 
yielded  those  points,  which  we,  from  the  south,  thought  most 
necessary  for  general  conciliation, — stand  strongly  in  my  recol- 
lection, and  are  certainly  worthy  of  special  consideration  in 
the  estimate  of  your  father's  character." 

During  twtenty-six  years  of  his  episcopate,  bishop  Skinner 
enjoyed  the  powerful  support,  counsel,  and  advice  of  his  father, 
and  he  never  attempted  to  conceal,  "  that  in  all  his  measures 
for  the  church's  relief  and  prosperity  (the  late  synod  excepted), 
he  was,  under  God,  more  indebted  to  the  head,  the  heart,  and 
the  hand  of  his  own  father,  the  venerable  pastor  of  Longside, 
Aberdeenshire,  than  to  any  other  fellow-labourer  in  his  Great 
Master's  vineyard." 
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1816. — All  the  clergy  within  a  certain  distance  were  in- 
vited to  attend  the  late  primate's  funeral,  after  which  they  casu- 
ally met  together,  when  Mr.  Innes,  of  Micklefolla,  made  a  pro- 
position to  his  brethren,  which  was  seconded  by  Mr.  Annan,  of 
St.  John's,  Aberdeen,  that  they  should  put  the  Rev.  H.  Horsley, 
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of  Dundee,  in  nomination  as  the  successor  of  their  late  dio- 
cesan. Some  present  being  desirous  of  having  a  resident 
bishop,  proposed  Dr.  Tony,  the  present  bishop  of  St.  Andrews, 
but  nothing  conclusive  was  decided  on.  Soon  after,  however, 
Mr.  Innes  requested  his  brethren  to  meet  at  Turriff,  with  the 
view  of  resolving  for  whom  they  should  vote  when  they  received 
authority  for  that  purpose.  The  chief  objection  to  Mr.  Horsley 
was,  his  being  non-resident,  and  the  fears  that  he  might  attempt 
to  introduce  the  English  communion  office  into  the  diocese ; 
whereas  bishop  Tony  was  resident  within  the  diocese,  and  was 
every  way  unexceptionable.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Cay,  of  Cruden, 
in  conclusion,  proposed  the  son  of  their  late  bishop,  one  of  their 
own  number,  and  who  besides  was  resident  in  the  diocese ;  this 
proposal  was  warmly  responded  to  by  the  majority  of  this  un- 
authorised meeting,  which  separated,  however,  without  having 
come  to  any  resolution.  Bishop  Jolly,  as  the  senior  bishop, 
summoned  a  meeting  of  the  surviving  bishops  at  Aberdeen  in 
August,  when  they  elected  Dr.  Gleig,  bishop  of  Brechin,  to  be 
the  primus  of  the  church.  He  immediately  granted  a  man- 
date to  the  dean,  the  very  rev. Sangster,  of  Lonmay,  and 

clergy  of  the  diocese  of  Aberdeen,  to  elect  a  bishop  for  their 
diocese.  The  clergy  were  accordingly  convoked  at  Ellon  on 
the  11th  of  September,  where  the  dean  proposed  the  Rev. 
William  Skinner,  of  St.  Andrew's  Church,  Aberdeen,  and  asked 
if  any  clergyman  px*esent  had  any  other  candidate  to  propose  ; 
Mr.  Innes,  who  was  seconded  by  Mr.  Annan,  proposed  the  Rev. 
H.  Horsley,  of  Dundee,  as  a  fit  and  proper  person  to  be 
elected.  When  put  to  the  vote,  Dr.  Skinner  was  elected  by  a 
large  majority,  and  a  regular  instrument  was  drawn  up,  signed 
by  the  dean  and  the  clergy  who  voted  for  Dr.  Skinner,  and 
forwarded  to  the  primate.  Bishop  Gleig  sent  a  severe  reproof 
to  the  dean  and  clergy  of  Aberdeen,  for  electing  the  son  of 
their  late  bishop,  as  it  was,  he  said,  contrary  to  a  clause  in  the 
apostolical  constitutions,  which  forbade  the  election  of  the  son 
of  a  preceding  bishop.  This  objection  arose  more  from  the 
private  opinions  of  the  primus,  than  from  any  reasonable  cause, 
and  his  solitary  objection  was  overruled.  Dr.  Skinner  was 
consecrated  at  Stirling  on  the  eve  of  the  festival  of  St.  Simon 
and  St.  Jude,  the  27th  of  October,  by  the  right  reverend  Dr. 
Gleig,  bishop  of  Brechin  and  primus,  assisted  by  Dr.  Jolly, 
bishop  of  Moray,  Dr.  Sandford,  bishop  of  Edinburgh,  and 
Dr.  Torry,  bishop  of  Dunkeld  and  Dunblane1. 

1  Private  Communications. — Skinner's  Annals,  36,  37. — Perceval's  Apology 
p.  256. 
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1817. — The  earl  of  Errol  was  sent  down  as  royal  com- 
missioner to  the  General  Assembly,  which  me  on  the  22  d  of 
May,  and  Mr.  Gavin  Gibb  was  elected  moderator.  The  over- 
ture formerly  mentioned  was  returned  with  the  consent  of  the 
majority  of  the  presbyteries;  and  therefore  it  was  passed  into 
a  law,  that  professors  in  universities  cannot  hold  livings  that 
are  not  situate  in  the  city  which  is  the  seat  of  the  university. 
It  was  enacted  and  ordained,  "  that  if  a  professor  in  an  univer- 
sity be  hereafter  presented  to  a  parochial  charge  which  is  not 
situated  in  the  city  that  is  the  seat  of  that  university,  or  in 
the  suburbs  thereof,  he  shall,  within  nine  months  after  his 
being  admitted  to  the  said  charge,  resign  his  professorship, 
and  at  the  next  ordinary  meeting  of  presbytery  thereafter 
shall  produce  a  certificate  that  his  resignation  has  been  ac- 
cepted. And  that  if  the  minister  of  a  parish  which  is  not 
situated,  &c.  be  hereafter  presented,  or  elected,  to  a  professor- 
ship in  any  university,  he  shall,  at  the  first  ordinary  meeting 
of  presbytery  which  shall  take  place  after  the  lapse  of  six 
months  from  the  date  of  his  induction  into  the  professor- 
ship, resign  into  the  hands  of  the  presbytery  his  parochial 
charge l." 

As  in  some  degree  connected  with  the  church  of  Scotland, 
it  may  be  mentioned,  that  in  this  year  the  Rev.  James  Walker, 
of  St.  Peter's  chapel,  Edinburgh,  arrived  in  Rome  on  the  1 1th 
of  November,  and  seeing,  with  regret,  his  countrymen  "  wan- 
dering like  sheep  without  a  shepherd,  and  sauntering,  from 
mere  vacant  curiosity,  from  church  to  church,  and  from  sight 
to  sight,"  he  resolved  to  have  regular  worship  in  the  eternal 
city  during  that  winter,  for  the  benefit  of  the  British  subjects 
residing  there.  Ahouse,therefore,was  hired,  and  converted  into 
a  temporary  chapel,  and  he  began  to  officiate  to  a  crowded  and 
respectable  audience  on  the  30th  of  November,  being  the  first 
Sunday  in  Advent.  "  It  was  proposed,"  he  says,  "  to  make 
a  direct  application  to  the  Pope  for  permission;  but  this  was 
very  properly  checked;  for  the  slightest  reflection  proved  to 
us  that  such  an  application  could  not  be  successful,  and  would 
even  force  the  government  to  stop  our  proceedings.  Our  ser- 
vice, however,  was  quite  as  public  and  as  well  known  to 
every  individual  in  Rome,  as  any  the  most  noted  ceremony  or 
service  of  their  own;  and  we  were  well  assured  that  the 
Pope  [Pius  VII.]  and  his  ministers,  were  not  only  disposed 
to  wink  at  our  proceedings,  but  that  they  were  even  gratified 
by  the  decorous  and  unostentatious  manner  in  which  we  stu- 

1  Acts  of  Assembly,  Sess.  vi.  p.  959. 
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died  to  conduct  them.  It  was  obvious,  from  the  first,  that 
our  object  was  not  to  give  offence,  nor  to  make  proselytes, 
but  to  furnish  the  means  of  religious  worship  to  our  own 

countrymen I  feel  the  sincerest  gratification  when  I 

reflect  on  the  regularity  and  devout  attention  of  our  country- 
men, of  all  ranks  and  professions,  who  were  that  winter  in 
Rome.  We  had  neither  a  commodious  place,  nor  vestments, 
nor  ceremony,  nor  music,  nor  eloquence,  to  attract;  but  I 
never  saw  a  more  regular  and  attentive  audience;  and  it  really 
seemed  as  if  our  simple  forms  and  spiritual  worship  had  more 
than  their  usual  influence  and  attraction  in  that  metropolis  of 
papal  pomp.  The  holy  communion  was  devoutly  adminis- 
tered on  Christmas-day  to  upwards  of  forty,  and  again  on  the 
Sunday  following  to  nearly  a  hundred.  .  .  .  The  expense  of 
our  little  establishment  was  defrayed  by  contribution,  which 
was  limited  to  a  Roman  crown  per  head,  or  family.  There 
were  two  contributions  at  that  rate  during  the  winter;  the 
residue,  after  defraying  rent  and  incidental  expenses,  being 
destined,  together  with  the  offertories,  for  the  poor  of  Rome. 
The  offertories  at  the  communion  were  liberal,  and  were  em- 
ployed, with  every  possible  attention  and  delicacy,  to  alleviate 
the  distress  of  numerous  individuals,  many  of  whom  had  seen 
better  days1." 

1818. — The  earl  of  Errol  again  represented  the  sove- 
reign in  the  Assembly  of  1818.  The  Assembly  sent  an  ad- 
dress of  condolence  to  the  prince  regent,  on  the  death  of  the 
princess  of  Saxe  Coburg ;  and  made  an  overture  and  interim 
act  for  the  more  effectual  prevention  of  simony.  "  This 
overture  was  transmitted  for  four  years,  but  not  passed2." 

1819. — The  right  rev.  Andrew  Macfarlane,  bishop  of 
Ross  and  Argyle,  died  at  Inverness,  at  a  very  advanced  age, 
and  in  the  thirty-second  year  of  his  episcopate.  He  had  been 
for  some  time  in  a  state  of  mental  imbecility,  and  was  unfit 
for  the  duties  of  his  office  for  several  years  before  his  death. 
The  primate  issued  a  mandate  to  the  clergy  of  that  district 
to  meet  at  Inverness  and  electa  suitable  person  to  be  his  suc- 
cessor. Their  choice  was  wisely  directed  to  the  rev.  David 
Low,  LL.D.  incumbent  of  a  small  chapel  at  Pittenweem,  in 
the  county  of  Fife,  then  in  the  vigour  of  life,  active,  zealous, 
and  indefatigable.  Dr.  Low  was  consecrated  at  Stirling  on 
the  14th  November,  by  Dr.  Gleig,  bishop  of  Brechin,  primus, 

1  Letters  from  Rome;  in  Scottish  Episcopal  Magazine.     Letter  I.  i.  27. 

2  Acts  of  Assembly,  Sess.  9,  p.  905. 
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assisted  by  Dr.  Jolly,  bishop  of  Moray,  and  Dr.  Torry,  bishop 
of  Dunkeld ;  and  he  was  immediately  appointed  to  the  bishoprick 
of  Ross  and  Argyle l.  Dr.  Walker,  of  St.  Peters,  Edinburgh, 
preached  on  this  occasion,  on  "  the  kingdom  which  is  not  of 
this  world."  This  subject,  is  one  of  great  intrinsic  interest,  and 
Dr.  Walker  illustrates  it  with  singular  felicity  and  eloquence 
in  this  sermon,  which  bears  the  token  of  much  thought  and  of 
the  study  of  years.  The  primus  visited  his  diocese  this  year, 
and  delivered  a  charge  to  his  clergy,  which,  at  their  request, 
was  afterwards  published.  He  stated,  that  "  the  principles  of 
our  holy  religion  are  not  a  collection  of  independent  truths," 
but  that  "  they  must  be  studied  in  regular  order,  and  commu- 
nicated to  our  people  in  the  same  order,  if  we  would  guard 
ourselves  and  them  from  the  cunning  craftiness  of  men,  who 
everywhere  lie  in  wait  to  deceive."  On  St.  Patrick's  day,  the 
17th  of  March,  a  committee  was  formed,  and  a  connection 
was  established  with  the  Society  for  Promoting  Christian 
Knowledge  at  Aberdeen,  for  the  purpose  of  supplying  the 
poor  with  Bibles,  Testaments,  Prayer  Books,  &c.  at  the  so- 
ciety's reduced  prices.  A  set  of  rules  were  drawn  up  and  ap- 
proved of,  by  Dr.  Gaskin,  and  they  elected  certain  office- 
bearers, and  appointed  bishops  Jolly,  Torry,  Skinner,  and 
Low,  vice-presidents2. 

1820. — On  the  23d  of  January  his  royal  highness  prince 
Edward,  duke  of  Kent  and  Strathearn,  died  at  Woodbrook 
Cottage,  near  Sidmouth,  in  the  fifty-third  year  of  his  age, 
from  inflammation  brought  on  by  sitting  in  damp  boots.  He 
was  the  fourth  son  of  king  George  III. ;  he  married,  in  1818, 
the  dowager  duchess  of  Leinengen,  daughter  of  the  duke  of 
Saxe  Coburg  Saalfield,  and  left  one  daughter,  now  our 
most  gracious  sovereign  lady  queen  Victoria.  On  the  29th  of 
January  the  good  old  king  George  III.  died  at  Windsor,  in  the 
eighty-second  year  of  his  age  and  the  sixtieth  of  his  reign, 
which  was  the  longest  in  the  annals  of  Great  Britain,  and  dis- 
tinguished by  events  that  were  never  surpassed  in  the  history 
of  the  world.  "  He  mounted  the  throne,"  says  the  late  bishop 
Walker,  "  in  the  prime  and  brilliancy  of  youth,  the  first  na- 
tive prince  of  his  house  ;  firm  in  his  character,  correct  in  his 
conduct,  conciliating  in  his  manners,  constitutional  in  his  go- 
vernment, and  equally  beloved  and  respected  in  every  period 
of  his  reign.  The  glories  and  the  blessings  of  his  reign  ex- 
ceed, beyond  all  comparison,  the  disasters  and  the  inconve- 

1  Perceval's  Apology,  256. 

2  Scottish  Episcopal  Magazine,  iii.  149-151. 
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niences  from  which  the  history  of  nations  and  the  progress  of 
society  are  never  wholly  exempted  ;  and  to  those  glories  and 
blessings,  the  firm  character,  the  correct  conduct,  and  the  con- 
ciliating manners  of  the  king,  very  essentially  contributed. 
His  religious  and  moral  character  shed  something  like  a  sacred 
lustre  round  the  clouds  under  which  his  sun  hovered  for  a 
series  of  years,  to  its  setting.  His  reverence  for  religion,  and 
his  regard  for  the  church,  of  which  he  was  the  temporal  head 
(without  infringing  the  rights  of  any  other  church  or  the 
claims  of  genuine  toleration),  were  uniform  and  habitual,  and 
had  an  influence  in  the  nation  which  will,  I  trust,  be  long  re- 
membered with  feelings  of  gratitude,  and  imitated  with  sin- 
cerity1." 

Another  of  the  independent  congregations  was  added  to 
the  church  this  year,  by  the  death  of  the  rev.  George  Straiton, 
minister  of  the  English  independent  chapel  at  Brechin,  on 
the  1st  of  January.  The  congregation  was  extremely  small, 
but  without  attempting  to  continue  the  schism  by  inviting 
another  English  clergyman  to  settle  among  them,  they  united 
with  the  catholic  congregation  of  which  the  Rev.  David 
Moir  was  the  minister.  On  the  15th  of  February,  the  uni- 
versity of  Glasgow  conferred  the  degree  of  LL.D.  on  the 
Rev.  Michael  Russell,  minister  of  St.  James's  chapel, 
Leith2;  and  the  Maiischal  College,  in  the  university  of  Aber- 
deen, conferred,  in  April,  the  degree  of  LL.D.  on  the  right 
rev.  David  Low,  bishop  of  Ross  and  Argyle3. 

About  this  period  the  peace  of  the  church  was  broken  up 
by  the  introduction  of  the  low  Calvinistic  doctrines  of  that  which 
was  absurdly  called  the  Evangelical  party  in  the  church  of 
England.  This  was  occasioned  by  the  sudden  vacancy  of  St. 
Paul's  chapel,  in  a  steep  dirty  ally  called  Carrubbers  Close,  in 
the  High  Street  of  Edinburgh  ;  and  as  the  hon.  and  rev.  Gerard 
Noel  happened  to  be  there  on  a  visit,  he  offered  to  officiate  till 
some  one  was  appointed  to  the  living.  He  sought  out  and 
procured  the  appointment  of  the  rev.  Edward  Craig,  who  was 
afterwards  a  stipendiary  curate  in  Northamptonshire.  These 
two  evangelical  clergymen  commenced  and  continued  an  as- 
sault upon  all  the  catholic  doctrines  of  the  church  ;  and  they 
introduced  such  contention  and  discord  both  amongst  the  clergy 
and  laity,  as  has  had  the  most  injurious  consequences  to  the 
church.  Attracted  by  their  popular  and  anlicatholic  preaching, 
a  great  number  of  presbyterians  became  nominal  members  of 
the  church  in  the  way  described  above  ;  but  in  order  to  hear  the 

1  Scottish  Episcopal  Mag.  i.  99.  '  Ibid.  i.  109,  110.  3  Ibid.  225. 
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sermon,  they  were  obliged  to  endure  the  prayers.  In  the  course 
of  time,  consequently,  they  have  become  habituated  to  the 
church  service ;  nevertheless,  for  the  most  part  they  are  only 
hearers  of  the  word,  and  still  retain  their  presbyterian  preju- 
dices. 

The  earl  of  Morton  was  sent  down  this  year  as  commis- 
sioner to  the  Assembly.  The  unhappy  disputes  betwixt  his 
majesty  George  IV.  and  his  royal  consort  were  the  cause  of 
some  sensitiveneness  on  the  part  of  the  kirk  respecting  their 
independence.  An  order  in  council  was  issued  to  regulate 
the  manner  of  praying  for  the  royal  family  ;  it  was  laid  before 
the  Assembly,  and  they  opened  their  deliberations  upon  it 
with  the  following  motion : — "  That  it  be  declared  by  the 
General  Assembly,  that  no  civil  authority  can  constitutionally 
issue  either  forms  or  heads  of  prayer  to  the  ministers  and 
preachers  of  this  church ;  and  that  the  orders  in  council 
which  have  been  issued  from  time  to  time,  respecting  prayers 
for  the  royal  family,  are  inconsistent  with  the  rights  and  pri- 
vileges secured  by  law  to  our  ecclesiastical  establishment ;  but 
that  as  these  orders  appear  to  have  originated  in  mistake  or 
inadvertence,  and  not  in  any  intention  to  interfere  with  our 
modes  of  worship,  the  General  Assembly  do  not  consider  it 
necessary  to  proceed  farther  in  this  matter  at  present1."  This 
is  the  old  spirit  of  presbytery,  and  appears  to  have  been  a 
threat  to  bully  the  government,  but  it  was  without  effect. 

1821. — The  report  of  the  committee  formed  at  Aberdeen, 
in  connection  with  the  Society  for  Promoting  Christian  Know- 
ledge, in  the  year  1819,  gave  a  very  flattering  account  of  its 
success  ;  and  among  other  things,  it  says : — "  It  is  not,  per- 
haps, generally  known,  that  in  the  highlands  a  very  considera- 
ble number  of  episcopalians  are  to  be  found,  to  whom  it  is 
necessary  to  read  the  church  service  in  Gaelic.  For  the  use  of 
these,  the  society  got  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer  translated  into 
that  language  ;  and  of  this  edition,  which  was  placed  at  the 
disposal  of  the  committee  in  Aberdeen,  nearly  300  copies 
have  already  been  sold.  A  few  of  their  tracts  have  also  been 
translated ;  and,  in  short,  the  managers  of  that  venerable  so- 
ciety seem  disposed,  so  far  as  it  lies  in  their  power,  to  afford 
the  means  of  religious  instruction  to  this  much  neglected  por- 
tion of  our  countrymen2." 

1822.— The  chapels  at  Forfar  and  Meigle,  in  the  diocese 
of  Dunkeld,  were  in  such  a  dilapidated  and  discreditable 
state,  that  it  was  found  necessary  to  pull  down  the  Forfar  cha- 

1  Acts  of  Assembly,  979,  No<-e. 

'  Scottish  Episcopal  Magazine,  iii.  151. 
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pel,  and  to  erect,  by  subscription,  a  new  and  handsome  edifice, 
capable  of  accommodating  four  hundred  people1. 

In  the  summer  of  this  year,  George  IV.  paid  a  visit  to 
his  ancient  kingdom,  to  the  great  joy  of  all  classes,  of  all  re- 
ligious principles,  and  of  all  shades  of  politics.  It  was 
pleasing  in  every  sense,  and  it  was  highly  creditable  to  the 
working  classes  of  the  people,  to  see  them  all  dressed  in  their 
Sunday  suits,  forming  a  line  on  the  broad  and  spacious  streets 
of  his  northern  capital,  to  see  their  sovereign  pass  along  in 
state.  Their  welcomes  and  cheers  were  given  with  the  hearti- 
est vociferations,  but  their  conduct  was  most  remarkably  deco- 
rous and  becoming ;  so  much  so  as  to  call  forth  the  marked 
approbation  of  the  king  himself.  It  was  impossible  to  resist 
the  enthusiasm  of  the  time,  and  the  general  joy  at  seeing  the 
king  make  his  appearance  familiarly  amongst  us,  as  one  friend 
visits  another.  "  He  displayed  no  ensign  or  token  of  party 
feeling  to  mortify  one  class  of  men,  and  to  afford  a  paltry  tri- 
umph to  another.  He  came  as  the  king  of  Scotland,  and  not 
as  the  patron  of  whig  or  tory  ;  and  it  is  delightful  to  add,  that 
he  was  received  by  all  orders,  and  classes  and  denominations, 
as  their  common  sovereign.  .  .  .  We  speak  not  without  war- 
rant, when  we  state  that  the  king,  oftener  than  once,  declared 
to  those  around  him,  that  the  scene  he  witnessed  between  the 
pier  of  Leith  and  Holirood-house,  on  the  day  he  landed,  sur- 
passed greatly,  not  only  all  his  expectations  on  that  head,  but 
even  every  idea  that  he  could  have  formed  of  decorum,  de- 
cency, and  respectful  attention,  on  the  part  of  the  populace 
of  a  great  city2." 

The  bishops  assembled  in  Edinburgh,  and  agreed  to  an 
address  to  the  king,  to  whom  so  much  deference  was  shewu 
as  to  have  it  intimated  to  them  that  their  address  would  be  re- 
ceived in  the  royal  closet.  A  deputation  was  therefore  ap- 
pointed, consisting  of  the  six  bishops  with  six  priests,  viz.  the 
reverends  H.  Horsley,  John  Cruickshanks,  Robert  Morehead, 
Archibald  Alison,  Michael  Russell,  and  James  Walker.  Mr. 
Horsley  was  appointed  to  read  the  following  address,  which 
his  majesty  received  in  his  closet : — 

"  May  it  please  your  majesty, — We,  your  majesty's  duti- 
ful and  loyal  subjects,  the  bishops  and  clergy  of  the  Scottish 
episcopal  church,  beg  leave  humbly  to  approach  your  royal 
presence  with  expressions  of  our  most  heartfelt  attachment 

1  Scottibt  Ep:<cr;i;il  M;:razine,    iii.  153.  2  Ibid.  471-2. 
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and   loyalty  to   your  majesty's  sacred    person  and   govern- 
ment. 

"  So  many  years  have  passed  away  since  Scotland  was 
honoured  by  the  presence  of  its  sovereign,  that,  to  behold 
your  majesty  in  the  palace  of  the  long  line  of  our  ancient  mo- 
narchs,  your  majesty's  royal  ancestors,  is  to  us,  as  it  must  be 
to  every  true  Scotchman,  a  matter  of  pride  and  exultation ; 
and  in  this  house,  more  especially,  do  we  feel  ourselves 
prompted  by  these  emotions,  to  declare  that,  within  the  wide 
compass  of  your  majesty's  dominions,  are  no  where  to  be 
found  hearts  more  loyal  than  those  which  beat  in  the  breasts 
of  the  Scottish  episcopalians. 

"  The  devoted  attachment  uniformly  displayed  by  the 
members  of  our  church  to  him  whom  they  have  considered  as 
their  legitimate  sovereign,  is  so  well  known  to  your  majesty, 
that  it  would  be  waste  of  time  to  repeat  it  here,  and  is,  indeed, 
amply  vouched  by  the  lowly  station  which  we,  her  bishops, 
now  hold  in  society.  Your  majesty  likewise  knows  that  our 
religious  principles  and  forms  of  worship  are  the  same  with 
those  of  the  church  of  England,  from  which,  indeed,  we 
twice  derived  our  episcopacy,  when  it  had  been  lost  at  home ; 
and  whilst  we  are  sincerely  grateful  for  the  toleration  of  these 
principles,  and  the  free  exercise  of  the  rites  of  our  worship, 
we  feel  that  it  is  to  your  majesty's  gracious  consideration,  and 
that  of  your  royal  father,  that  our  gratitude  is  in  a  peculiar 
manner  due. 

"  We  would  not  occupy  too  much  of  your  majesty's  time 
by  protestations  of  our  loyalty,  but  we  must  beg  leave  so- 
lemnly to  declare,  in  your  royal  presence,  that  viewing  in  your 
majesty's  sacred  person  the  lineal  descendant  of  the  royal  fa- 
mily of  Scotland,  and  the  legitimate  possessor  of  the  British 
throne,  we  feel  to  your  majesty  that  devoted  attachment  which 
our  principles  assure  us  are  due  to  our  rightful  sovereign  ; 
and  that  should  evil  days  ever  come  upon  your  majesty's 
house  (which  may  God,  in  his  infinite  mercy,  avert),  the  house 
of  Brunswick  will  find  that  the  Scottish  episcopalians  are  ready 
to  endure  for  it  as  much  as  they  have  suffered  for  the  house  of 
Stuart,  and  with  heart  and  hand  to  convince  the  world  that  in 
their  breasts  a  firm  attachment  to  the  religion  of  their  fathers 
is  inseparably  connected  with  unshaken  loyalty  to  their  king. 

"  That  your  majesty  may  long  reign  over  a  happy  and 
united  people,  to  maintain  that  peace  and  prosperity  which 
the  wisdom  of  your  majesty's  councils  and  the  vigour  of  your 
arms  have,  by  the  providence  of  God,  achieved  for  them,  is 
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the  earnest  prayer  of  your  majesty's  most  dutiful  and  loyal 
subjects. — (Signed)  George  Gleig,  premier-bishop  ;  Alexan- 
der Jolly,  bishop ;  Daniel  Sandford,  bishop ;  Patrick  Tony, 
bishop;  William  Skinner,  bishop  ;  David  Low,  bishop." 

To  this  address  the  king  was  graciously  pleased  to  re- 
ply,— "  I  thank  you  for  this  dutiful  and  loyal  address,  and  I 
receive  with  the  greatest  satisfaction  your  affectionate  congra- 
tulations on  my  arrival  in  this  part  of  my  dominions.  I  have 
the  fullest  confidence  in  your  faithful  attachment  to  my  per- 
son and  government,  and  you  may  rely  on  my  protection  of 
the  civil  and  religious  liberties  of  all  classes  of  my  subjects i." 

This  address  was  received  in  the  royal  closet,  and  each  of 
the  deputation  had  the  honour  to  kiss  his  majesty's  hand. 
This  was  an  honour  which  was  not  conferred  on  even  the  esta- 
blished ministers,  when  they  presented  their  address;  and  it 
occasioned  some  unnecessary  jealousy.  Its  historical  allu- 
sions, perhaps,  may  have  wounded  the  sensibilities  of  the 
descendants  of  the  presby terian  persecutors  ;  but  "  one  vene- 
rable priest  is  still  alive  [1822,  and  was  even  one  of  the  depu- 
tation] who  was  dragged  to  the  jail  of  Aberdeen,  and  paid  the 
penalty  of  six  months  imprisonment,  for  the  offence  of  having 
performed  divine  worship  before  more  than  four  persons.  He 
bore  his  punishment  like  a  good  christian,  supported  by  steady 
principles  ;  and  his  attachment  to  the  ancient  house  of  Stuart 
is  only  equalled  by  the  warmth  and  sincerity  of  the  loyalty 
which  he  now  bears  to  George  IV. ;  a  loyalty  which  no  hopes 
could  bribe  or  power  compel 2."  His  majesty  was  particularly 
struck  with  the  venerable  and  primitive  appearance  of  bishop 
Jolly,  whose  reverential  deportment  in  the  royal  closet  was 
very  remarkable. 

Some  of  the  independent  meeting-houses  still  stood  aloof, 
and  in  a  hostile  attitude  to  the  church  ;  amongst  these,  the  most 
notorious  and  inveterate  in  their  prejudices  was  St.  Paul's,  in 
Aberdeen,  a  collegiate  charge,  and  partially  endowed.  There 
was  a  vacancy  in  this  charge,  either  by  resignation  or  dis- 
missal; and  a  most  respectable  English  clergyman  was  offered 
the  vacant  pulpit,  but  he  refused  to  accept  it  unless  the  chapel 
was  united  to  the  church,  and  submitted  to  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  bishop  of  Aberdeen.  An  union  was  spoken  of,  but  the 
pride  of  independence  could  not  brook  the  authority  of  a 
bishop,  under  the  groundless  apprehension  that  their  funds 

Scottish  Episcopal  Magazine,  iii.  471-477. 
2  Note  to  the  above,  p.  473. 
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would  be  subject  to  his  control;  but  this  interference  is  ex- 
pressly guarded  against  by  one  of  the  canons1. 

In  December,  a  district  committee  for  the  south  and  west 
of  Scotland  was  formed  in  Edinburgh,  after  there  had  been 
several  preliminary  meetings,  and  some  correspondence  with  the 
parent  society,  in  order  to  further  the  general  objects  of  the 
Society  for  Promoting  Christian  Knowledge.  The  primus  and 
the  bishop  of  Edinburgh,  with  several  noblemen  and  gentle- 
men, accepted  the  office  of  vice-presidents.  At  a  meeting 
held  in  St.  John's  Church,  Edinburgh,  the  marquis  of  Lothian 
in  the  chair,  it  was  resolved  that  measures  should  be  adopted 
for  raising  by  donation  and  subscription  such  an  amount  of 
funds  as  might  appear  necessary  for  defraying  contingent 
expenses,  and  for  establishing  a  depot  of  the  Society's  books 
and  tracts  in  Edinburgh2. 

1823. — On  Tuesday,  the  21st  of  January,  Dr.  Sandford, 
bishop  of  Edinburgh,  preached  a  sermon  in  St.  John's  Church, 
in  aid  of  the  funds  of  the  Christian  Knowledge  Society,  when 
a  small  collection  was  made.  The  parent  society  acknow- 
ledged the  beneficial  effects  resulting  from  the  formation  of 
diocesan  and  district  committees ;  and  they  anticipated  im- 
portant results,  both  to  the  Society  and  to  the  cause  of  reli- 
gion, from  the  formation  and  the  exertions  of  the  district  com- 
mittee for  the  south  and  west  of  Scotland3. 

1824. — The  General  Assembly  met  on  the  20th  of  May ; 
the  earl  of  Morton  was  the  commissioner,  and  the  Rev.  George 
Cook  was  chosen  moderator.  The  appointment  of  Dr.  Mac- 
farlane,  minister  of  St.  Mungo's  parish,  in  the  city  of  Glas- 
gow, to  be  principal  of  the  university  of  that  city,  occasioned 
the  question  of  pluralities  to  be  again  brought  before  the 
Assembly.  The  late  act  did  not  prohibit,  but  allowed,  univer- 
sity and  parochial  preferment  to  be  held  by  the  same  person, 
when,  as  in  this  case,  they  were  both  situated  in  the  same  city. 
But  acts  of  Assembly  will  not  stop  the  spirit  of  faction.  This 
being  the  first  opportunity  that  had  occurred,  it  was  debated 
in  the  presbytery  of  Glasgow ;  but  the  appointment  was  there 
affirmed  by  a  large  majority.  It  was  appealed  to  the  Assembly 
by  the  university,  and  again  affirmed4. 

1825. — The  same  subject  was  again  revived  in  the  Assem- 
bly of  this  year,  which  met  on  the  18th  of  May,  the  lord 
Forbes  being  the  commissioner,  and  the  Rev.  Alexander 
Bmnton,  of  the  Tron  Church,  Edinburgh,  the  moderator.    A 

1  Scots  Episcopal  Magazine,  iii.  603.         2  Ibid  .632-635.         3  Ibid.  635,  636. 
4  Acts  of  Assembly. — Hetheringtou's  History,  233. 
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long  debate  ensued,  which  ended  in  a  motion  to  send  overtures 
to  the  presbyteries  respecting  the  union  of  the  office  of  pro- 
fessor and  parochial  minister  in  the  same  person  in  university- 
towns  ;  when  a  counter  motion  was  carried  by  a  majority  of 
twenty-six,  but  chiefly  of  lay -elders ;  "  and  therefore  the  General 
Assembly  did,  and  hereby  do,  judge  it  inexpedient  to  trans- 
mit any  overture  to  the  presbyteries  of  this  church  anent  the 
union  of  offices  in  the  church x."  Upon  the  intimation  of  this 
judgment,  Mr.  Marshall,  in  his  own  name,  and  in  that  of  all 
who  should  adhere  to  him,  entered  his  dissent. 

There  is  another  episode  in  the  History  of  the  Church  of 
Scotland  which  is  as  remarkable  as  the  consecration  of  bishop 
Seabury  for  the  American  church.  After  the  great  change  which 
the  return  of  permanent  peace  made  in  society,  and  in  the 
relative  incomes  of  individuals,  great  multidudes  resorted  to 
the  continent  for  the  benefit  of  cheap  living,  and  for  other 
causes.  Seeing  so  many  of  our  countrymen  wandering  about 
the  continent  like  sheep  without  a  shepherd,  the  late  bishop 
Walker,  as  already  related,  was  induced  to  open  a  chapel  for 
divine  worship  in  the  city  of  Rome  itself.  He  says,  he 
■*  lamented  the  residence  of  such  crowds  of  our  countrymen, 
whole  families  and  children,  in  foreign  countries.  The  evils 
are  great  in  a  political,  moral,  and  fiscal  point  of  view. 
Foreign  travel  has  its  advantages  certainly,  were  it  limited 
in  numbers  and  duration,  and  to  the  proper  age  and  station, 
as  in  time  past ;  but  when  whole  families  emigrate  and  reside 
abroad  for  years,  the  evil  predominates  beyond  all  comparison ; 
our  patriotism,  and  our  morals,  and  our  religion,  must  inevi- 
tably surfer  in  consequence With  all  that  the  utmost 

candour  will  suggest  or  can  allow,  I  shudder  when  I  think  of 
the  consequences  which  may  (which  perhaps  must)  result  from 
the  long  and  familiar  intercourse  of  our  people  of  condition, 
and  in  easy  circumstances,  of  our  young  men,  young  women, 
and  children,  with  Italian  society,  of  which  the  notions,  the 
habits,  and  the  conversation,  are  little  suited  to  the  genius,  the 
decorum,  and  the  principles  of  our  happier  country.  There 
is  one  obvious  and  essential  evil  in  such  foreign  residence  to 
all  classes,  particularly  to  the  young.  They  leave  their  reli- 
gion, all  the  instituted  means  of  grace,  and  opportunities  of 
public  worship,  behind  them ;  or,  if  they  find  them  in  this 
place  or  in  that,  it  is  by  mere  accident,  often  irregularly,  and 
always  for  short  intervals.  It  has  often  appeared  to  me  aston 
ishing  that,  apparently  well-meaning  people,  tor  no  conceivable 

1  Acts  of  Assembly,  998.  Note. 
VOL.  IV.  3  T 
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purpose  of  real  utility,  should  banish  themselves  for  months 
and  years,  from  all  the  nameless  and  interesting  advantages 
of  social  religion,  public  worship,  and  divine  ordinances,  and 
go  gazing  from  Sunday  to  Sunday,  with  idle  and  ignorant 
curiosity,  at  the  pomps  and  shows  of  a  church  in  the  worship 
of  which  they  can  take  no  part1." 

Sentiments  very  similar  to  those  expressed  by  bishop 
Walker  were  felt  by  Dr.  Luscombe,  chaplain  to  the  British  em- 
bassy at  Paris ;  and  he  conceived  the  idea  of  a  missionary 
bishop  being  sent  to  the  continent,  as  the  appointed  shepherd 
of  all  these  wanderers,  and  to  have  temporary  jurisdiction  of 
such  English  clergymen  as  should  settle  in  France,  and  offi- 
ciate to  English  or  American  residents.  The  advertisement  to 
Dr.  Hook's  sermon,  who  preached  on  the  occasion,  gives  the 
reasons  for  this  consecration. 

"  During  a  residence  of  five  years  in  France,  the  atten- 
tion of  Dr.  Luscombe  was  naturally  directed  to  the  state  of 
religion  among  his  countrymen  settled  in  that  country,  the 
number  of  whom  actually  resident  is  calculated  at  not  less 
than  50,000 ;  and  he  could  not  but  observe  with  regret  the 
great  inconvenience  and  danger  to  which  this  large  body  of 
British  subjects  were  exposed  from  the  absence  both  of  proper 
teachers,  episcopally  licensed  and  visited,  and  of  the  regular 
administration  of  the  holy  sacraments.  He  was  more  particu- 
larly awakened  to  the  evils  thus  incurred  by  so  large  a  portion 
of  persons  educated  in  the  principles  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land, by  the  representations  of  the  most  respectable  amongst 
them,  touching  the  rite  of  confirmation,  from  which  their 
children  were  altogether  excluded.  This  important  want, 
coupled  with  the  evident  difficulty  of  holding  a  religious  com- 
munity together  without  some  acknowledged  tie  or  authorised 
bond  of  union,  induced  him  to  apply  for  advice  and  assistance 
to  such  of  his  friends  in  the  church  at  home  as  by  their  sta- 
tion and  talents  might  have  sufficient  influence  to  carry  into 
effect  his  design  for  the  prevention  or  remedy  of  an  evil  so  ob- 
vious and  injurious  to  the  best  interests  of  religion." 

It  was  at  first  thought  that  by  the  appointment  of  a  suf- 
fragan to  the  bishop  of  London,  this  object  might  be  attained  ; 
but  the  revival  of  an  office  so  long  disused  was  deemed  ob- 
jectionable. Numerous  other  difficulties  also  presented  them- 
selves, arising  from  the  connection  in  this  country  between  the 
church  and  state.  Besides,  before  the  English  bishops  could 
have  consecrated  Dr.  Luscombe,  they  must  have  applied  for 

1  Letters  from  Rome  ;  Scottish  Episcopal  Magazine,  i.  29,  30. 
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an  act  of  parliament ;  which  would  have  provoked  a  discussion 
that  it  was  deemed  prudent  to  avoid.  Dr.  Luscombe  was  ad- 
vised, therefore,  by  Dr.  Hook,  the  father  of  the  vicar  of  Leeds, 
then  archdeacon  of  Huntingdon,  afterwards  dean  of  Worces- 
ter, to  lay  his  case  before  the  bishops  of  Scotland,  and  to  seek 
that  assistance  from  them  which  circumstances  rendered  it 
improbable  he  would  obtain  in  England.  After  a  long  cor- 
respondence, in  which  zeal  and  prudence  equally  marked  the 
conduct  of  the  Scotch  prelates,  they  determined  not  only  to  adopt 
the  plan  suggested  by  Dr.  Luscombe,  but,  if  he  were  willing 
to  abandon  his  prospects  at  home,  to  consecrate  him  as  their 
missionary  bishop  to  his  British  fellow-subjects  abroad.  They 
had  no  objection  to  offer  to  his  consecration;  but  at  first  they 
refused  to  act  without  the  consent  of  government.  On  Dr. 
Luscombe's  application,  Mr.  Canning  was  extremely  kind ;  but 
declined  to  give  any  direct  sanction  on  the  part  of  his  majesty's 
government,  as  it  might  involve  them  in  difficulties  with  the 
French  government.  He  intimated,  however,  that  if  the  Scottish 
bishops  chose  to  act  according  to  their  own  view  of  the  expe- 
diency of  the  case,  no  opposition  would  be  offered.  Upon  this 
encouragement,  and  the  decision  of  the  Scottish  prelates,  Dr. 
Luscombe  did  not  for  a  moment  hesitate  to  make  the  sacrifice 
required  of  him  ;  and  proceeding  to  the  north,  with  Dr.  Hook, 
now  vicar  of  Leeds,  as  his  chaplain,  he  was  canonically  conse- 
crated a  bishop  of  the  church  of  Christ,  at  Stirling,  on  Sunday, 
the  20th  day  of  March,  1825,  by  bishop  Gleig,  primus,  as- 
sisted by  Dr.  Sandford,  bishop  of  Edinburgh,  and  Dr.  Low, 
bishop  of  Ross  and  Argyle1. 

The  object  of  bishop  Luscombe's  mission  will  be  best 
understood  by  the  concluding  words  of  the  Letters  of  Colla- 
tion, delivered  to  him  by  the  consecrators — "  He  is  sent  by  us 
representing  the  Scottish  episcopal  church  to  the  continent  of 
Europe,  not  as  a  diocesan  bishop  in  the  modern  or  limited  sense 
of  the  word,  but  for  a  purpose  similar  to  that  for  which  Titus 
was  left  by  St.  Paul  in  Crete — that  he  may  set  in  order  the 
things  that  are  wanting  among  such  of  the  natives  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland  as  he  shall  find  there  professing  to  be 
members  of  the  united  church  of  England  and  Ireland  and  the 
episcopal  church  in  Scotland.  But  as  our  blessed  Lord,  when 
he  first  sent  out  his  apostles,  commanded  them,  saying,  '  Go 
not  into  the  way  of  the  Gentiles,  and  into  any  city  of  the 
Samaritans  enter  ye  not,  but  go  rather  to  the  lost  sheep  of  the 

1  Advertisement  prefixed  to  Dr.  Hook's  Consecration  Sermon. — Perceval's 
Apology,  256. — Private  Information. 
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house  of  Israel ;'  so  we,  following  so  divine  an  example,  which 
was  certainly  left  on  record  to  the  church  to  guide  her  conduct 
in  making  future  converts  to  her  faith,  do  solemnly  enjoin  our 
right  rev.  brother,  bishop  Luscombe,  not  to  disturb  the  peace 
of  any  christian  society  established  as  the  national  church,  in 
whatever  nation  he  may  chance  to  sojourn,  but  to  confine  his 
ministrations  to  British  subjects,  and  to  such  other  christians 
as  may  profess  to  be  of  a  protestant  episcopal  church 1." 

Bishop  Luscombe's  mission  afterwards  received  the  coun- 
tenance of  government,  and  he  was  appointed  permanent 
chaplain  to  the  British  embassay  at  Paris ;  and  on  his  arrival 
there  the  ambassador  received  him  with  every  mark  of  respect. 
Bishop  Luscombe  also  met  with  the  hearty  and  cordial  co- 
operation of  all  ranks  and  orders  of  British  residents  in  Paris  ; 
in  which  city  he  confirmed  120  young  persons,  and  was  assisted 
on  this  solemn  occasion  by  eight  clergymen.  He  also  confirmed 
at  St.  Servan,  when  the  Rev.  S.  Brereton,  the  minister,  with 
captains  Grant  and  Dent,  lieutenant  Chapman,  and  Dr.  New- 
ton, the  wardens,  drew  up  a  respectful  minute  of  the  circum- 
stance, expressive  of  their  thankfulness  for  the  blessing  of  a 
resident  bishop2." 

Dr.  Luscombe  is  not  recognised  as  a  suffragan  of  Canter- 
bury, and  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  church  of  England  ;  but 
he  represents  the  Scottish  episcopal  church  in  Paris.  He 
has  no  jurisdiction  in  France,  but  merely  acts  as  a  clergyman 
in  episcopal  orders  for  the  spiritual  benefit  of  those  congrega- 
tions which  place  themselves  under  his  control.  The  bishop 
of  London  has  always  been  opposed  to  any  assumption  of 
jurisdiction  on  the  part  of  bishop  Luscombe  ;  and  the  English 
bishops  do  not  require  his  official  signature  to  the  testimonials 
of  clergymen  living  in  France.  The  appointment  of  bishop 
Luscombe  gave  offence  to  Mr.  Norris,  of  Hackney,  and  to  some 
other  sound  churchmen,  on  the  score  of  irregularity  3.  But  the 
church  of  England  has  since  followed  the  example  of  the 
church  in  Scotland,  by  the  appointment  of  the  bishops  of 
Gibraltar  and  Jerusalem,  whose  position  is  fully  as  anomalous 
as  bishop  Luscombe's. 

1826-27. — The  lord  Forbes  was  again  sent  down  as  com- 
missioner in  both  these  years  to  the  Assembly.  In  their  ad- 
dress to  the  king  the  Assembly  paid  a  just  tribute  of  respect 
to  the  memory  of  the  late  duke  of  York,—"  To  affections  and 
manner,  they  say,  which  gave  a  charm  to  the  intercourse  of 
social  life,  there  was  added  in  the  duke  of  York  the  nobler  adorn- 

1  Advertisement,  p.  1.  2  Christian  Remembrancer,  vols.  vii.  viii. 

3  Private  Information. 
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ing  of  the  most  eminent  official  merit,  the  merit  of  an  enlightened 
and  benevolent  and  indefatigable  zeal,  in  the  discharge  of  the 
duties  of  his  high  appointment — the  merit  of  having  improved 
the  condition  and  exalted  the  character  of  the  British  army 
to  a  degree  of  excellence  which  had  never  before  been  realized. 
if,  in  the  late  eventful  contest,  our  countrymen  achieved  the 
most  splendid  victories  which  our  history  records— if,  when 
the  mighty  strife  was  over,  the  men  who  had  been  accustomed 
to  scenes  "of  devastation  and  blood  returned  readily  and  at 
once  to  all  the  quiet  and  orderly  habits  of  civil  life, — if,  while 
thus  triumphant  in  war,  they  have  also  shewn  themselves  ex- 
emplarv  in  peace, — to  the  duke  of  York's  military  adminis- 
tration, and  to  his  solicitude  for  their  religious  instruction,  it  is 
owing,  under  Providence,  that  Britain  has  to  boast  of  an  army 
deserving  such  a  praise1." 

Overtures  respecting  the  union  of  offices  were  again  laid 
on  the  table  of  the  house,  and,  after  a  long  debate,  it  was 
moved  and  carried,  "  That  the  General  Assembly,  considering 
that  there  is  at  the  present  time,  a  royal  commission  holding 
sittings  in  this  country  for  the  remedy  of  all  evils  and  inconve- 
niences alleged  to  exist  in  the  universities  of  Scotland,  deem 
it  inexpedient  to  enter  upon  the  consideration  of  the  subject 
of  the  overtures  on  the  table  of  this  Assembly2." 

1828. — At  the  meeting  of  the  Assembly  this  year,  a  com- 
plaint was  preferred  by  the  presbytery  of  Montrose  that  the 
episcopal  teachers  of  that  town  had  refused  to  admit  the  com- 
mittee of  the  presbytery  to  visit  their  schools.  This  turned 
out  to  be  a  mistake,  as  it  was  not  the  teachers,  but  the  magis- 
trates of  the  borough,  that  endeavoured  to  prevent  the  presby- 
tery from  visiting  and  examining  the  episcopal  schools3. 

It  having  been  considered  necessary  to  revise  the  canons  of 
1811,  the  primus  summoned  a  synod  to  meet  at  Laurencekirk 
in  June  for  that  purpose,  to  be  attended  by  all  the  bishops  and 
all  the  cleans  of  dioceses,  with  one  representative  of  the  clergy 
of  each  diocese.  The  primus,  with  bishops  Torry,  Sandford, 
and  Skinner,  were  present  on  the  18th  of  June  ;  but  bishops 
Jolly  and  Low  declined  to  attend,  because  they  both  "decidedly 
disapproved  the  holding  of  any  synod  at  that  time4."  To  the 
original  preamble  of  1811,  the  following  clause  was  added — 
"  As,  however,  it  is  declared  in  the  foregoing  preamble  to  that 
code,  that  the  doctrine  of  the  church  and  her  government  are 
fixed  and  unchangeable  in  those  essential  parts  only  of  her 
constitution  which  were  prescribed  by  her  adorable  Head;  and 

1  Acts  of  Assembly,  999.  2  Ibid.  1002.  3  Ibid.  1001. 

4  Private  Information. 
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that  the  character  of  immutability  doth  not  attach  to  her  dis- 
cipline :  and  as  the  lapse  of  seventeen  years  had  placed  the 
Scottish  episcopal  church  in  circumstances  which  required 
a  revisal  and  amendment  of  her  canonical  code,  her  bishops 
determined  to  hold  a  general  synod  for  that  purpose  at  Lau- 
rencekirk, in  the  county  of  Kincardine,  on  the  18th  day  of  June, 
1828  ;  and  did  then,  with  the  deans  of  their  several  districts, 
and  another  representative  of  the  clergy  of  each  district,  form 
themselves  into  a  synod  of  the  whole  church,  thus  constitu- 
tionally represented :  and,  after  full  deliberation  and  discus- 
sion, did  adopt  and  sanction  the  following  amended  Code  of 
Canons  to  be  in  future  the  stated  regulations  for  preserving 
order  and  discipline  in  the  said  protestant  episcopal  church  in 
Scotland1."  The  following  note  is  added  to  the  end  of  the 
code  of  canons  : — "  The  general  synod  of  the  protestant  epis- 
copal church  in  Scotland,  holden  at  the  town  of  Laurencekirk 
in  the  county  of  Kincardine,  on  the  eighteenth,  nineteenth, 
and  twentieth  days  of  June,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  1828,  for 
the  purpose  of  revising  and  improving  the  code  of  canons  of 
the  said  episcopal  church,  which  were  enacted  in  a  synod 
holden  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  1811,  in  the  city  of  Aberdeen, 
having  laboriously  and  attentively  performed  their  task,  DO 
most  cordially  and  unanimously  approve  of  the  Canons,  now 
amounting  in  number  to  thirty,  and  enact  the  same  as  the  fu- 
ture canons  and  code  of  discipline  of  the  said  Protestant  Epis- 
copal Church,  and  do  subscribe  the  same  on  this  twentieth  day 
of  June  aforesaid  2,"  This  code  was  signed  by  the  primus  and 
all  the  bishops  who  were  present,  with  the  deans  and  represen- 
tatives of  the  clergy. 

1829. — The  lord  Forbes  again  presided  in  the  General 
Assembly,  and  its  principal  transaction  was,  to  sanction  a  pres- 
byterian* mission  to  India,  to  propagate  heresy  and  schism 
in  that  quarter.  A  Mr.  Duff  was  admitted  to  their  ministry, 
and  sent  out  as  the  representative  of  the  Scottish  establish- 
ment, and,  as  Mr.  Hetherington  rather  rashly  says,  "  the  first 
missionary  ever  sent  forth  by  any  protestant  national  church 
in  its  corporate  character,  left  his  native  land,  commissioned 
by  the  presbyterian  church  of  Scotland  to  carry  to  India  the 
light  of  gospel  truth,  and  to  offer  for  her  acceptance  the  simple, 
pure,  efficient,  and  most  truly  apostolic  form  of  Christianity, 
which  is  the  glory  and  the  strength  of  the  presbyterian  church  !3" 
It  appears  from  the  same  authority  that  this  so-called  "  apos- 

1  Preamble  to  the  Code  of  Canons,  1828,  pp.  18,  19.  2  Ibid.  69,  70. 

3  History,  p.  234. 
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tolic"  mission  for  the  propagation  of  heresy  and  schism  has 
been  so  far  countenanced  by  government  as  to  have  received 
"  legal  countenance  and  support." 

The  business  of  the  synod  of  last  year  had  not  been  so 
well  managed  under  the  presidency  of  bishop  Gleig  as  under 
that  of  the  preceding  Primus;  and  when  the  canons  were 
printed  and  circulated,  it  was  found  that  several  things  of 
importance  had  been  omitted.  The  objections  which  had 
been  stated  by  the  bishops  of  Ross  and  Argyle  and  Moray, 
to  the  synod  of  last  year,  now  received  additional  strength, 
and  the  Primus  was  induced  to  summon  another  sjnod,  to  meet 
in  Edinburgh  in  July,  which  was  fully  attended;  and  the  code 
that  had  been  agreed  on  at  Laurencekirk  was  revised,  and 
some  verbal  alterations  made  in  some  of  the  canons.  They 
were  not,  however,  published  at  that  time,  but  remained  in 
manuscript  for  a  new  and  more  complete  revision,  with  addi- 
tions, in  the  year  1838. 

In  the  year  1828  the  Popish  agitators  had  a  majority  of 
six  in  the  Commons,  but  the  nation  was  under  no  great  alarm, 
as  firm  reliance  was  place-d  on  the  House  of  Peers,  and  on 
this  occasion  that  House  threw  out  the  bill  for  their  admis- 
sion to  power,  that  the  Commons  had  sent  up,  by  a  majority  of 
forty-six.  Before  the  next  session  of  parliament  the  ministers 
of  the  crown  had  determined  to  go  over  to  the  papists,  at  the 
very  time  that  the  nation  was  confidently  reposing  in  their 
faithfulness  and  firmness.  Their  principal  difficulty  was  with 
the  king,  whose  opinions  against  the  expediency  of  concession 
were  deeply  rooted.  Tn  a  letter  to  the  lord-lieutenant  of  Ire- 
land, the  duke  of  Wellington  told  his  Excellency  that  "  the 
Catholic  question  was  a  subject  of  which  the  king  never  hears 
without  being  disturbed."  It  may  be  supposed  that  ministers 
had  used  the  same  arguments  to  overcome  his  majesty's  just 
objections  as  they  afterwards  employed  to  justify  their  own  trea- 
chery to  the  nation.  The  duke  of  Wellington  admitted  in  par- 
liament that  his  efforts  to  obtain  the  king's  consent  had  been 
incessant  during  the  summer  and  autumn  of  1828 ;  and  it  was 
pleaded  as  the  excuse  for  the  short  notice  on  which  the  mea- 
sure was  proposed,  that  the  king's  consent  had  only  been 
wrung  from  him  a  few  days  before  parliament  met  in  February. 
His  majesty  had  long  resisted  the  insidious  advice  of  his 
ministers;  but  in  his  infirm  health  and  solitary  position,  he 
was  unable  to  stand  out  against  their  concussion.  They  care- 
fully concealed  their  intentions  from  all  those  councillors  who 
were  likely  to  come  to  his  majesty's  assistance;  and,  in  short, 
the  duke  and  others  bullied  him  into  that  fatal  and  disastrous 
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measure,  with  the  terror  of  the  rebellion  of  the  whole  popish 
sect,  and  the  dismemberment  of  his  empire. 

About  the  end  of  January  it  began  to  be  whispered 
that  ministers  intended  to  recommend  extensive  concessions  to 
the  Irish  papists.  The  surprise  which  the  announcement 
excited  was  only  equalled  by  the  indignation  and  contempt 
which  so  sudden  and  so  total  an  abandonment  of  principle  had. 
aroused  in  the  public  mind.  Those  whom  the  protestant  or 
reformed  catholic  party  had  trusted  would  have  stood  in  the 
gap  betwixt  religion  and  idolatry,  had  been  secretly  plotting 
to  give  the  enemy  of  civil  and  religious  freedom  a  triumph. 
When  the  parliament  met,  the  following  clause  in  the  royal 
speech  shewed  that  the  rumours  were  but  too  well-founded: — 
"  His  majesty  recommends  that . .  you  should  take  into  your  de- 
liberate consideration  the  whole  condition  of  Ireland,  and  that 
you  should  review  the  laws  which  impose  civil  disabilities  on 
his  majesty's  Roman  Catholic  subjects.  You  will  consider 
whether  the  removal  of  those  disabilities  can  be  effected  con- 
sistently with  the  full  and  permanent  security  of  our  establish- 
ments in  church  and  state,  with  the  maintenance  of  the  re- 
formed religion  established  by  law,  and  of  the  rights  and 
privileges  of  the  bishops  and  of  the  clergy  of  this  realm,  and 
of  the  churches  committed  to  their  charge." 

A  bill  passed  both  houses  for  the  suppression  of  the  trea- 
sonable association  which  had  been  so  long  permitted  to  insult 
and  bully  the  government  and  the  laws  of  the  kingdom.  Mr. 
Peel  had  the  distinguished  honour  of  sitting  for  the  University 
of  Oxford,  on  account  of  his  hitherto  firm  opposition  to  po- 
pery. Conscious  of  his  apostacy,  he  resigned  his  seat,  and 
stood  a  contest  with  that  noble  and  consistent  champion  of 
the  church,  sir  Robert  Harry  Inglis;  and  to  show  their  dis- 
gust at  his  dereliction  of  principle,  he  was  defeated  by  a  large 
majority.  Mr.  Peel  was  immediately  returned  by  the  burgh 
of  Westbury ;  and,  as  its  representative,  he  introduced  that  fatal 
measure,  which,  for  the  previous  twenty  years,  he  had  solemnly 
protested  was  ruinous  to  our  civil  and  religious  freedom. 
On  taking  his  seat,  even  so  lately  as  for  Westbury,  he  solemnly, 
as  indeed  every  member  of  both  houses  of  parliament  did, 
took  his  oath,  in  the  presence  of  God,  of  his  firm  belief  that 
popery  is  idolatry ;  and  then  he  deliberately  proceeded  to  vote 
for  a  national  union  with  that  same  idolatrous  system!  Every 
member  had  solemnly  and  deliberately  sworn  their  full  belief 
and  persuasion,  that  the  worship  of  the  Host,  and  the  adora- 
tion of  the  saints,  are  superstitious  and  idolatrous.  It  was 
asserted,  that  religion  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  question  of 
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granting  political  power  to  the  subjects  of  the  Pope  in  this  coun- 
try;  but,  on  the  contrary,  it  is  evident  that  religion  embraced 
the  whole  of  it.  "  The  admission  of  papists  into  parliament," 
says  the  bishop  of  Salisbury,  "  is  contrary  to  our  religion. 
The  Articles  of  the  Church  of  England  are  as  much  a  part  of 
our  religion  as  the  Articles  of  Pope  Pius's  Creed  are  of  the 
religion  of  popery.  By  the  37th  of  our  Articles  we  ascribe 
to  the  king  the  entire  government  of  England,  ecclesiastical 
as  well  as  civil,  and  deny  that  the  Pope  has  any  jurisdiction 
in  these  realms.  The  admission  of  persons  into  parliament 
who  are  subjects  of  the  Pope,  and  refuse  to  acknowledge  the 
king's  ecclesiastical  supremacy,  is  to  recognise  in  these  realms 
that  foreign  jurisdiction  which,  by  the  law  of  church  and 
state,  we  deny  to  exist1."  Mr.  Faber  goes  farther,  and  says — 
"  The  admission  of  the  Romanists  to  political  power  is  a  vir- 
tual declaration  that  his  majesty  is  an  usurper;  and  should  his 
majesty  be  persuaded  fatally  to  give  his  royal  assent  to  this 
destructive  suicidal  measure,  he  would  virtually  confess  the 
four  reigns  of  the  House  of  Brunswick  to  be  one  continued 
act  of  unjustifiable  usurpation2." 

The  country  had  covered  the  tables  of  both  houses  of 
parliament  with  petitions  against  the  proposed  engrafting  of 
idolatry  on  the  constitution ;  but  so  sudden  and  so  extraordinary 
was  the  change  in  the  opinions  of  the  majority  of  both  houses, 
that  the  people  were  left  without  leaders.  All  the  talkers  of 
the  ministry  were  joined  to  all  the  talkers  of  the  opposition: 
the  whole  mass  of  ministerial  influence  was  brought  into  play 
to  gain  votes,  under  threats  of  dismissal  from  office  or  of  minis- 
terial displeasure.  Both  ministers  and  their  former  adversaries 
united  in  a  fixed  determination,  at  whatever  cost,  to  carry  this 
suicidal  measure,  and  to  disregard  the  most  united  and  uni- 
versal popular  opposition  legitimately  and  temperately  exhi- 
bited in  their  petitions.  If  a  judgment  may  be  formed  from 
the  number  of  petitions  with  which  the  tables  of  both  houses 
were  loaded,  the  proposed  measure  was  one  to  which  the  pub- 
lic mind  of  Britain  was  utterly  averse.  On  the  30th  March 
the  third  reading  of  the  Emancipation  bill  was  moved  by  Mr. 
Peel,  and  carried  by  a  majority  of  178,  there  being  in  its  fa- 
vour 320,  and  against  it  142.  Thus,  in  only  three  weeks  from 
the  time  at  which  it  had  been  introduced,  was  passed  an  ini- 
quitous bill,  of  a  more   dangerous  nature  than   any  of  the 

1  Letter  to  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  p.  2. 

2  Letter  to  the  "  Record,"  in  reply  to  Dr.  Chalmers'  Speech;  Tract,  pp.  10,  H. 

VOL.  IV.  3  u 
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popish  plots,  which,  by  the  goodness  of  God,  had  been  hi- 
therto defeated,  and  the  consequences  of  which  have  been  even 
more  disastrous  than  its  opponents  had  prognosticated.  On 
the  31st  of  March  the  bill  was  carried  to  the  Lords,  and  read 
a  first  time,  to  the  dismay  of  the  people,  who  had  placed  their 
last  hope  on  the  firmness  of  that  house  which  had  thrown  out 
the  bill  of  the  former  year  by  a  majority  of  forty-six.  The 
archbishop  of  Canterbury  moved  that  the  bill  be  read 
that  day  six  months.  The  archbishop  of  Armagh  contended 
that  the  bill  before  the  house  would  increase  the  power  of  the 
papists,  without  lessening  their  wish  to  do  mischief.  "If,  he 
said,  the  house  could  subdue  the  intolerant  spirit  of  the  church 
of  Rome,  disarm  the  priests  of  their  influence  over  the  people, 
and  withdraw  the  people  from  their  allegiance  to  the  see  of 
Rome,  making  them  citizens  of  their  own  country,  and  letting 
them  take  their  stand  among  other  dissenters,  in  such  a  posi- 
tion as  the  wisdom  of  parliament  might  think  proper  to  place 
them,  it  would  be  well.  But  would  any  man  say  that  they 
could  make  the  church  of  Rome  tolerant,  or  persuade  the 
priesthood  of  that  church  to  hold  an  inferior  rank  to  a  clergy 
the  validity  of  whose  orders  they  denied,  and  whose  church 
they  reviled  as  adulterous  ?  Could  any  one  suppose  that  the 
Roman  Catholic  priests  would  quit  their  hold  upon  the  con- 
sciences, the  wills,  and  the  passions  of  men,  when  their  spiri- 
tual despotism  was  the  most  powerful  engine  for  their  own 
aggrandisement  ?  The  Roman  Catholic  priesthood  must  ever 
stand  alone.  It  had  set  the  indelible  mark  of  separation  on 
its  own  forehead  by  its  unnatural  though  politic  restrictions — 
by  its  claim  to  exclusive  pre-eminence — and  by  its  dangerous 
and  unconstitutional  connection  with  a  foreign  state.  .  .  .  The 
confederacy  of  the  priesthood,  actuated  by  a  hatred  of  what- 
ever was  protestant,  would  leave  no  means  untried  to  exalt 
their  church  at  the  expense  of  the  protestant  establishment,, 
especially  when  they  found  that  those  who  ought  to  support 
that  establishment  were  divided  into  parties.  Such  must  be 
their  object  and  their  wishes,  and  this  bill  furnished  them  with 
the  means  of  compassing  both."  On  the  division,  the  same 
House  of  Peers  which  last  year  had  declared,  by  a  majority 
of  46,  that  emancipation  was  manifestly  a  breach  of  the  con- 
stitution, and  too  dangerous  to  the  reformed  Catholic  church, 
to  be  even  discussed,  now,  in  the  course  of  one  short  year,  de- 
clared that  it  was  altogether  consistent  with  the  constitution, 
and  not  dangeous  to  the  church  !  The  bill  was  carried  on  the 
10th  of  April,  by  a  majority  of  104;  213  peers  having  voted 
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for  it,  and  109  against  it.     On  the  13th  of  April  it  received 
the  royal  assent  by  commission  l. 

Perhaps  since  the  Revolution  there  has  not  been  a  more 
important  recommendation  from  the  throne  than  that  which 
proposed  a  revision  of  those  statutes  that  excluded  the  papists 
from  political  power,  as  it  overthrew  the  very  principles  upon 
which  the  present  dynasty  acquired  the  sceptre.     All  our  na- 
tional institutions  are  founded  upon  the  principle  that  every 
constituted  authority  shall   be  exclusively  protestant;    and 
upon  this  principle  alone  rests  the  rights  of  the  House  of 
Brunswick  to   the  throne.      By  the  passing  of  the  popish 
"  Emancipation"  Act,  this  fundamental  principle  was  relin- 
quished, and  with  that  the  principle  on  which  the  House  of 
Stuart  was  excluded  from  the  throne  of  their  illustrious  an- 
cestors.    At  the  same  time  parliament  most  sinfully  ingrafted 
the  grossest  and  most  senseless  idolatry  upon  the  heretofore 
purely  christian  constitution  of  England;  and  the  parliament 
that  did  so,  clearly  perjured  themselves,  inasmuch  as  every 
one  of  the  members  of  both  houses  had  taken  a  solem  oath,  in 
the  presence  of  Almighty  God,  that  they  knew  and  believed 
popery  to  be  idolatry.     "  It  was  once  our  boast,"  says  bishop 
Douglass,  of  Salisbury,  "  and  our  happiness,  and,  as  we  be- 
lieved, the  ground  of  our  prosperity,  that  the  law  of  England 
was,  in  its  foundation  and  its  practices,  eminently  in  accord- 
ance with  the  law  of  God.     We  have  been  accustomed  to 
say — '  What  nation  is  there  so  great,  that  hath  God  so  nigh 
unto  them  as  the  Lord  our  God  is,  in  all  things  that  we  pray 
unto  him  for?'     But  if  popery  be  admitted  into  the  constitu- 
tion of  England,  and  papists  into  her  highest  councils,  by 
such  advancement  of  popery,  and  union  with  her  idolatry, 
we  recognise  the  worship  not  of  one  God,  but  of  many — not 
of  one  Saviour,  but  of  many;  we  are  directly  opposed  to  that 
first  of  all  sanctions,  the  law  of  God;  and  incur  the  risk  of 
those  calamities  which  are  threatened  '  to  the  third  and  fourth 
generations  of  them  that  hate  God.'    This  denunciation,  your 
grace  is  well  aware,  respects  that  highest  offence  against  the 
majesty  of  God,  which  is  condemued  by  the  second  com- 
mandment, and  of  which  the  church  of  Rome  is  guilty,  by 
worshipping  the  bread  which  they   make   with    their    own 
hands;  and  to  which  idolatry  parliament  will  become  parties 
and  accessories,  if  the  bill  for  admitting  papists  into  parlia- 
ment should  pass  into  a  law.      Of  the  consequences  to  be 
expected  from  such  recognition  and  legal  encouragement  of 

1  Annual  Register  for  the  Year  1829,  p.  1-97. 
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idolatry,  by  a  nation  which  Providence  has  so  long  blessed 
with  a  purer  religion,  and  which  has  so  long  protested  against 
the  idolatry  of  the  church  of  Rome,  collectively  by  her  laws  and 
religion,  and  individually  by  her  public  functionaries  in  par- 
liament and  out  of  it,  I  need  not  remind  your  grace,  because 
the  Bible  is  full  of  God's  severest  judgments  and  heaviest 
curses,  inflicted  on  the  Jewish  people  from  time  to  time,  for 
their  idolatry,  through  many  centuries  before  they  ceased  to 
be  a  nation1." 

The  king's  visit  to  his  ancient  kingdom  was  a  source  of 
unmingled  satisfaction  to  his  northern  subjects ;  but  espe- 
cially to  such  aged  men  as  had  been  sufferers  for  their  attach- 
ment to  the  family  of  the  Stuarts.  These  men  came  up  to 
welcome  their  sovereign,  and  to  salute  him  as  the  rightful  oc- 
cupant of  the  throne,  and  to  yield  to  him  an  homage  which, 
forty  years  before  that,  they  would  not  have  bestowed  upon 
him  for  a-11  that  he  could  have  bestowed  on  them  in  return,  al- 
though he  was  then  confessedly  the  greatest  monarch  on  earth. 
"  To  welcome  a  king  in  days  of  peace  and  unanimity,  and  to 
hail  with  gladness  the  descendant  of  a  royal  house,  whom 
all  voices  own,  and  whom  all  hearts  acknowledge,  is  at  once 
a  delight  and  a  duty ;  but  it  was  a  far  different  service  to  do 
homage  to  a  sovereign  when  forsaken  and  cast  down — a  fugi- 
tive in  the  land  of  his  fathers — poor  and  houseless — fleeing 
from  death  himself,  and  carrying  the  terror  of  death  into 
every  dwelling  where  he  took  refuge.  It  is  a  simple  thing  to 
join  in  the  shout  of  thousands,  and  to  contribute  to  the  de- 
monstrations of  happiness  in  the  presence  of  a  powerful  mo- 
narch, when  he  sets  his  foot  on  our  shores  ;  but  it  required  a 
stronger  attachment  and  a  deeper  principle  to  welcome  a  prince 
whose  only  power  consisted  in  what  was  deemed  his  right,  and 
whose  failure  was  sure  to  involve  thousands  in  misery  and 
exile,  or  expose  them  to  the  more  appalling  horrors  of  the 
dungeon,  and  even  of  a  violent  death.  The  principle  may 
have  been  a  mistaken  one,  but  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  its 
sincerity,  nor  of  its  powerful  influence  on  the  minds  of  those 
who  held  it.  In  a  track  of  country  so  wild  and  so  barren  as 
not  to  find  shelter  to  the  eagle  nor  food  for  the  conies  of  the 
rock,  there  was  still  found  a  ready  and  secure  refuge  for  an 
unfortunate  prince,  when  pursued  by  his  enemies ;  and  hun- 
dreds there  were  who  were  still  prepared  to  give  their  life  for 
his,  in  the  hour  of  his  greatest  peril.  Nor  was  the  romantic 
and  chivalrous  attachment  to  which  we  now  allude  less  strik- 

1  Letter  to  the  Duke  of  Wellington. 
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ing  than  the  principle  which  gave  it  birth ;  for  the  ill-fated 
Charles  Edward  was  to  the  last  followed  and  guarded  by 
men  whose  faithfulness  to  him,  as  it  was  founded  on  principle, 
no  earthly  motive  could  shake,  and  no  worldly  bribe  could 

violate These  facts,  then,  comparatively   so  recent, 

gave  value  to  the  expressions  of  loyalty  when  uttered  by  those 
who  inherited  the  names  and  the  principles  of  those  faithful 
and  devoted  characters  who  stood  by  their  king  when  fortune 
and  life  were  at  slake,  and  who  forsook  him  not  when  hope  was 
gone,  and  when  life,  fortune,  and  title,  were  either  forfeited  or 
actually  lost.  The  facts  above  mentioned  are  brought  for- 
ward solely  to  point  out  the  value  of  principle,  and  its  power- 
ful operation  even  on  the  least  cultivated  minds,  and,  above 
all,  to  give  a  practical  illustration  of  that  steady,  ardent,  and 
invincible  loyalty,  which  is  founded  on  the  basis  of  religious 
belief1." 

The  establishment  of  a  reformed  catholic  chapel  in  the 
city  of  Rome,  and  of  a  catholic  bishop  in  the  city  of  Paris,  are 
two  events  that  may  be  productive  of  the  greatest  and  most 
beneficial  effects  to  the  christian  world.  Both  these  missions, 
if  we  may  so  speak,  have  originated  with  the  catholic  church 
of  Scotland  ;  and  in  bodi  cases  alike  she  disclaims  all  inten- 
tion of  schism,  or  of  interference  with  the  national  catholic 
churches  of  these  places.  The  bishop  in  the  one  city,  and  the 
priest  in  the  other,  were  not  established  for  the  purpose  of 
making  converts,  or  of  ministering  to  the  native  population, 
but  simply  as  overseers  of  the  British  residents  in  those  cities, 
and  of  watching  over  their  spiritual  interests.  I  have  heard 
the  late  bishop  Walker  say,  that  the  pope  privately  assured 
him,  that,  although  he  could  not  give  him  ostensibly  permis- 
sion, yet  he  said  he  might  take  leave,  and  his  holiness  would 
take  care  that  neither  he  nor  his  congregation  should  be  dis- 
turbed in  the  exercise  of  their  religious  rites,  so  long  as  they 
did  not  offend  the  religious  prejudices  of  the  people.  Bishop 
Luscombe  pretends  to  no  jurisdiction  in  France,  beyond  the 
English  or  American  congregations  that  voluntarily  place 
themselves  under  his  episcopal  authority  ;  and  the  English 
priest  in  Rome  confines  his  ministration  to  the  Anglo-catho- 
lics who  happen  to  reside  there  for  the  time  being.  There  is 
no  infringement  of  the  just  rights  of  either  the  archbishop  of 
Paris  or  the  patriarch  of  Rome,  and  therefore  no  schism  ;  but 
each  may  with  justice  say,  with  the  ancient  and  purer  Roman 
church,  "  One  God,  one  Christ,  one  Bishop." 

1  Scottish  Epis.  Mag.  ii.  474. 
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1830. — After  a  short  illness,  the  right  rev.  Dr.  Sandford, 
bishop  of  Edinburgh,  died  in  that  city,  in  the  sixty-fourth 
year  of  his  age,  having  sat  bishop  of  that  see  since  the  year 
1806.  He  was  interred  in  the  cemetery  at  the  east  end  of  his 
own  church  of  St.  John  the  Evangelist ;  and  the  congrega- 
tion have  since  erected  a  monument  to  his  memory  in  that 
church,  on  the  north  side  of  the  altai\ 
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In  the  month  of  February  the  primus  sent  a  mandate  to 
the  dean  of  Edinburgh  and  the  clergy  of  the  united  dioceses 
of  Glasgow,  Galloway,  and  Fife,  to  elect  a  bishop,  when  the 
rev.  James  Walker,  D.D.  formerly  minister  of  St.  Peter's  cha- 
pel, and  then  professor  of  theology,  was  unanimously  elected. 
His  election  was  confirmed  with  equal  unanimity  by  the  other 
bishops,  and  he  was  consecrated  at  Stirling,  on  Sunday  the 
7th  of  March,  by  Dr.  Gleig,  bishop  of  Brechin  and  primus, 
assisted  by  Dr.  Jolly,  bishop  of  Moray,  Dr.  Skinner,  bishop  of 
Aberdeen,  and  Dr.  Low,  bishop  of  Ross  andArgyle1.  The 
Rev.  Dr.  Michael  Russell,  minister  of  St.  James'  church, 
Leith,  preached  the  consecration  sermon,  in  the  conclusion  of 
which  he  says, — u  As  a  member  of  the  diocese  over  which 
the  new  bishop  is  to  preside,  I  may  perhaps  be  permitted  to 
express,  in  the  name  of  my  clerical  brethren,  the  satisfac- 
tion with  which  this  event  is  contemplated,  and  the  unbounded 
confidence  which  they  repose  in  his  wisdom,  his  principles, 
impartiality,  and,  above  all,  in  the  knowledge  which  he  pos- 
sesses of  his  own  duty  and  of  theirs,  and  in  his  ardent  de- 
votedness  to  that  cause  which  they  also  are  equally  disposed 
and  equally  bound  to  maintain.  In  the  step  which  it  was 
their  duty  and  their  privilege  to  take,  in  electing  their  diocesan, 
there  was  not  only  unanimity,  there  was  also  affection,  com- 
bined with  an  earnest  desire  to  mix  their  individual  regard 
for  his  person  with  their  professional  respect  for  his  office.  In 
this  case,  too,  the  choice  of  the  clergy  has  been  amply  and 
universally  approved  by  the  suffrages  of  the  laity  ;  by  those 
whose  spiritual  welfare  depends  upon  the  due  and  rightful 
ministry  of  an  apostolic  church2."  Bishop  Walker  had  resigned 
his  charge  of  St.  Peters  the  previous  year,  and  his  colleague, 
the  Rev.  Charles  Hughes  Terrott,  succeeded  him  in  the 
sole  charge  of  that  chapel.  The  bishop,  however,  retained 
his  appointment  as  Pantonian  professor  of  divinity  till  his 
death.  This  professorship  was  founded  and  endowed  by  Dr. 
Panton  ;  and  Dr.  Walker  was  appointed  the  first  professor. 
In  the  summer  of  this  year,  bishop  Walker  held  a  pri- 
mary visitation  of  all  the  congregations  of  his  united  dio- 
ceses, Pittenweem  excepted,  which  was  a  peculiar  of 
the  bishop  of  Ross  and  Argyle  for  the  time  being. 
That  prelate  resided  there,  and  officiated  in  that  small  con- 
gregation ;  and  consequently,  during  his  incumbency,  it  is 


1  Perceval's  Apology,  256. 

2  The  Historical   Evidence    for  the  Apostolical   Institution  of  Episcopacy, 
pp.  57,  58. 
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attached- to  his  diocese  of  Ross  and  Argyle l.    Daringhis  visita- 
tion, he  confirmed  the  young  people  in  all  the  congregations. 

The  General  Assembly  met  on  the  20th  of  May,  and 
lord  Forbes  represented  the  sovereign.  The  report  of  a  com- 
mittee that  had  been  appointed  to  inquire  into  the  state  of  the 
parochial  schools  was  read  and  approved.  The  committee 
stated,  that  they  "  had  great  satisfaction  in  perceiving,  that 
where  the  duty  of  presbyterial  examination  of  schools  has 
regularly  taken  place,  the  very  best  effects  have  resulted  from 
it ;  that  the  methods  of  teaching  have  been  improved — that 
the  zeal  and  diligence  both  of  the  teachers  and  the  taught  have 
been  powerfully  excited.  And  the  committee  cannot  conclude 
this  report  without  expressing  their  earnest  desire  that  the 
venerable  Assembly  would  continue  to  enforce  upon  all  the 
presbyteries  of  this  church,  and  especially  upon  those  from 
whom  no  returns  have  come,  the  faithful  performance  of  a 
duty  so  eminently  calculated  to  produce  the  best  interests  of 
the  rising  generation2." 

For  a  few  years  previous  to  this  Assembly,  the  kirk  had 
been  agitated  in  a  most  extraordinary  degree  by  a  controversy 
that  arose  respecting  the  propriety  of  printing  the  Apocrypha 
along  with  the  small  Bibles  circulated  by  the  Bible  Society  ; 
one  party  vainly  imagining  that  the  papists  would  be  cajoled 
into  reading  the  Scriptures  by  having  the  Apocrypha,  which 
they  consider  inspired  scripture,  printed  with  it.  This  met 
with  strong  opposition  from  another  party.  But  Christ  him- 
self has  set  His  mark  to  that  which  is  to  be  considered  the 
Holy  Scripture  ;  namely,  the  law  of  Moses — the  Prophets — 
and  the  Psalms,  which  contain  all  things  that  were  written 
concerning  Him,  and  that  either  have  or  will  be  fulfilled3. 
The  author  himself,  of  one  of  the  Apocryphal  books,  makes 
an  apology  for  his  work,  saying,  "  If  I  have  done  well,  and 
as  is  fitting  the  story,  it  is  that  which  I  desired ;  but  if  slen- 
derly and  meanly,  it  is  that  which  /  could  attain  unto*."  No 
holy  man  of  God,  speaking  as  he  was  moved  by  the  Holy 
Ghost,  would  ever  have  said  his  performance  was  slender  and 
mean ;  it  would  be  blasphemy  to  ascribe  such  an  excuse  to 
Him;  therefore  the  Apocrypha  is  not  inspired  canonical  scrip- 
ture. The  Jewish  church  never  received  it  as  canonical, 
neither  do  the  poor  wandering  outcast  descendants  of  that 
church  receive  it  as  inspired  scripture  to  this  day.     But  the 


1  Vide  ante,  cap.  lxix.  p.  297.  2  Acts  of  Assembly,  1011. 

3  St   Luke,  xxiv.  44. 

4  Macabees,  xv.  38.-2  St.  Peter,  i.  20,  21. 
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church  of  Rome,  by  her  own  usurped  authority,  has  declared 
it  to  be  part  of  the  canon  of  scripture,  and  thereby  has  in- 
curred the  awful  denunciation  of  the  Holy  Spirit1.  It  is, 
however,  but  fair  to  the  kirk,  to  say  that  she  does  not  admit  of 
the  inspiration  of  the  Apocryphal  books — "  the  books  com- 
monly called  Apocrypha,  not  being  of  divine  inspiration,  are 
no  part  of  the  canon  of  Scripture,  and  therefore  are  of  no  au- 
thority in  the  church  of  God,  nor  to  be  any  otherwise  ap- 
proved or  made  use  of  than  other  human  writings2." 

1831. — There  were  still  three  Independent  congrega- 
tions who  called  themselves  "English  episcopalians;"  but  that 
one  which  has  always  been  the  most  unreasonable  and  trouble- 
some has  been  St.  Paul's  meeting-house,  at  Aberdeen.     Many 
attempts  have  been  made  to  reconcile  the  vestrymen,  and  to  draw 
their  ministers  and  people  into  the  apostolic  fellowship.     For 
this  purpose,  early  in  January  this  year,  a  clergyman  of  the 
church  of  England  published  a  small  tract,  setting  forth  the 
anomalous  position  of  the  congregation  of  St.  Paul's,  shewing 
the  advantages  they  would  derive  from  an  union,  and  earnestly 
entreating  them  to  allow  themselves  to  be  added  to  the  church3. 
This  tract  was  immediately  answered  by  one  of  the  managers  of 
the  meeting-house,  a  Dr.  Henderson,who  endeavoured,  by  unfair 
quotations  and  inferences,  to  fasten  sinful  terms  of  communion 
on  the  church ;  and  therefore  he  tries  to  shew  that  it  "  is  the 
bounden  duty  of  every  man  who  holds  to  the  doctrines  of  the 
church  of  England"  to  separate  from  the  Catholic  church  of 
Scotland4.     The  war  of  words  was  now  fairly  commenced, 
and  Henderson  was  attacked  in  a  clever  pamphlet,  by  Mr. 
John  Smith,  "  a  Scotch  episcopalian,"  who,  says  Henderson's 
pamphlet,  with  certain  verbal  alterations,  would  have  suited 
the  meridian  of  the  Bible  Society,  of  which  it  seems  Hender- 
son was  a  leading  man.     The  pen  of  a  distinguished  clergy- 
man was  also  called  into  the  field,  who  examined  Dr.  Hen- 
derson's Examination,  shewed  the  fallacy  of  his  arguments, 
and  the  ignorance  which  he  displayed  in  his  strictures  on  fhe 
doctrines  of  the  church.     The  learned  author  then  entered 
into  a  general  defence  of  the  canons  and  the  communion-office 
of  the  Scottish  church,  and  shewed  that  the  clergy  of  that 
church  "  willingly  and  ex  animo  subscribe  the  Thirty-nine 
Articles,  and  acknowledge  all  and  every  of  them  to  be  agree 

5  Revel,  xxii.  18,  19.  2  Conf.  of  Faith,  ch.  i.  sect.  3. 

*  Considerations  on  the  Expediency  of  the  Congregation  of  St.  Paul's  Chapel, 
in  Aberdeen,  uniting  themselves  to  the  Episcopal  Church  in  Scotland.   1831. 

4  An  Examination  of  a  Pamphlet,  &c.  by  one  of  the  managers  of  St.  Paul's. 
19th  January,  1831. 
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able  to  the  Word  of  God.  Affixed  to  this  pamphlet  was  a 
copy  of  a  brief  but  very  excellent  letter,  written  by  Dr.  Skin- 
ner, the  bishop  of  the  diocese,  addressed  to  the  "  Managers  of 
St.  Paul's  chapel ;"  in  a  sort  of  preface  to  which  the  bishop 
says, — "  Through  the  indulgence  of  the  publishers  of  this 
little  work — put  forth,  as  he  understands,  in  defence  of  the 
cause  which  he  himself  advocates — the  writer  of  the  following 
letter,  addressed  to  the  managers  of  St.  Paul's  chapel,  Aber- 
deen, so  far  back  as  the  22d  of  January,  is  enabled,  in  com- 
pliance with  a  recommendation  to  that  effect  from  these  gen- 
tlemen, to  submit  the  same  to  the  attentive  consideration  both 
of  the  public  and  of  those  for  whose  information  it  was  ori- 
ginally intended.  It  has  ever  been  far  from  his  inclination  to 
court  publicity  in  such  matters,  but  being  thus  unceremo- 
niously attacked,  if  not  personally,  yet  in  connection  with  a 
church  in  which  he  has  for  years  held  a  conspicuous  station, 
and  of  which  the  soundness  and  sincerity  as  to  her  religious 
principles  have  been  called  in  question — upon  what  grounds 
he  readily  leaves  a  discerning  public  to  decide, — the  writer 
certainly  had  no  alternative  left.  He  trusts,  however,  that  as 
it  is  the  first,  it  shall  also  be  the  last  occasion  upon  which  he 
shall  be  compelled  to  make  such  an  appearance ]."  Dr.  Hen- 
derson again  replied,  and  the  whole  was  wound  up  by  a  letter 
from  the  Rev.  John  Skinner,  of  Forfar,  addressed  to  the  con- 
stituent members  of  St  Paul's  meeting-house,  earnestly  entreat- 
ing them  to  disregard  the  fallacious  arguments  produced  by  their 
champion,  and  to  join  themselves  to  the  only  church  that 
"  was  authorised  to  receive  them  into  communion." 

The  Assembly  met  on  the  19th  of  May,  and  lord  Belhaven 
represented  the  sovereign.  The  Assembly  deposed  Mr. 
Campbell,  minister  of  the  parish  of  Row,  in  Dumbartonshire, 
"  on  account  of  his  holding  and  teaching  the  heretical  doc- 
trine of  universal  redemption,  together  with  several  other 
erroneous  tenets2."  What  those  other  erroneous  tenets  were 
we  are  not  told;  but  their  calling  universal  redemption  here- 
tical doctrine,  shows  how  far  the  kirk  has  departed  from  the 
faith.  But  its  confession  is  heretical,  for  it  asserts,  that  none 
are  redeemed  by  Christ  but  the  elect  only,  in  their  sense  of 
election3.  When  St.  Paul  says,  that  "  all  have  sinned,"  they 
allow  the  word  all  to  mean  all  that  have  ever  proceeded  from 
the  loins  of  Adam ;  but  when  the  same  apostle  says,  "  as  by  the 


1  Dr.  Henderson's  Examination  examined  :  and  his  allegations  respecting  the 
episcopal  church  in  Scotland  proved  to  be  unfounded,  by  an  Episcopalian.  1831. 

2  Hetherington,  234.  3  Westminster  Confession,  ch.  iii.  sect.  6. 
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offence  of  one  [Adam],  judgment  came  upon  all  men  to  con- 
demnation; even  so  by  the  righteousness  of  one  [Christ],  the 
free  gift  [of  redemption]  came  unto  all  men  unto  justification 
of  life  1,"  they  understand  the  apostle's  all  to  be  restricted  in 
the  second  clause,  and  to  mean  only  the  elect,  in  their  sense. 
The  doctrine  of  their  confession,  and  the  judgment  of  this 
Assembly,  are  in  direct  opposition  to  the  teaching  of  God 
through  the  apostle  ;  therefore  it  is  an  heretical  doctrine,  and 
one  to  be  repented  of. 

The  active  zeal  of  bishop  Low  induced  him,  soon  after 
his  consecration,  to  visit  his  extensive  and  distant  diocese. 
The  population  knowing  little  else  than  the  Gaelic  language, 
it  was  extremely  difficult  to  instruct  them.  Bishop  Low  sup- 
ported some  teachers  for  some  time  from  his  own  resources ; 
but  the  demand  for  education  becoming  greater  than  the  sup- 
ply, he  projected  a  society,  through  whose  exertions  the  poor 
of  his  diocese  might  be  benefitted.  The  Gaelic  Episcopal 
Society  was  formed  accordingly  in  Edinburgh,  at  the  sugges- 
tion of  the  bishop  of  Ross  and  Argyle,  under  the  superin- 
tendence of  the  bishops,  and  a  committee  was  also  established 
in  London,  to  collect  funds  there  in  aid  of  its  objects,  which 
are  four-fold :  to  provide  means  for  the  due  education  of  Gaelic 
students  for  the  ministry — to  send  catechists  into  the  more 
scattered  portions  of  the  church,  who  may  visit  from  house 
to  house  in  those  spots  where  the  clergyman  cannot  frequently 
come — to  aid  the  erection  of  school-houses,  and  the  repair 
and  improvement  of  places  of  worship — and  more  extensively 
to  circulate  the  Gaelic  Book  of  Common  Prayer.  The  de- 
mand for  Gaelic  copies  of  the  Prayer  Book  was  in  steady  in- 
crease. A  clergyman,  and  a  sound  Celtic  scholar,  writes, — 
"  I  conceive  that  a  new  and  improved,  and  large  edition  of 
this  work,  in  which  the  peculiar  tenets  of  the  gospel  are  so 
intimately  interwoven,  and  throughout  which  the  spirit  of  the 
gospel  is  so  admirably  diffused,  is  much  called  for  at  present. 
The  people  in  the  highlands  are  generally  taught  to  read  in 
their  own  language ;  they  are  daily  acquiring  a  taste  for  read- 
ing, and  now  is  the  time  to  give  that  taste  its  proper  direc- 
tion. A  hundred  can  now  read  for  one  that  could  read  twelve 
years  ago.  It  is  folly,  from  the  present  state  of  the  highlands, 
to  cast  off  small  editions  of  such  a  work.  Either  the  Gaelic 
episcopalians  will  forsake  their  church,  which  is  not  likely,  or 
a  very  great  demand  will  arise  for  the  Prayer  Book,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  advanced  state  of  education  among  them."  The 

1  Romans,  iii.  23  j  v.  18,  19. 
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objects  which  the  Gaelic  Episcopal  Society  "  have  in  view  are 
legitimate  and  important.  They  cannot  be  accomplished 
without  benevolent  assistance ;  and  the  demand  for  that  as- 
sistance is  most  urgent.  They  venture  to  trust  that  many  will 
take  a  lively  interest  in  the  spiritual  welfare  of  a  church  which, 
through  all  its  vicissitudes,  has  patiently  and  steadfastly  ad- 
hered to  its  principles.  In  a  period  when  christian  liberality 
is  fertilizing  and  gladdening  the  most  desolate  plains  of  the 
heathen  wilderness,  they  hope  that  the  necessities  of  the  church 
at  home  will  be  supplied ;  and  that,  under  the  superintend- 
ence of  this  society,  such  assistance  may  be  furnished  as  shall 
ensure  to  the  Gaelic  districts  of  the  episcopal  church  the 
means  of  decent  worship,  and  of  adequate  pastoral  instruc- 
tion1." 

1832. — A  new  and  formidable  enemy  to  the  kirk  started  up 
about  this  time,  in  the  shape  of  voluntary  associations,  for 
the  severance  of  the  state  from  religion.  This  subject  had 
been  silently  working  in  the  minds  of  the  presbyterians  of  all 
sorts,  but  especially  among  the  seceders.  That  body  had  split 
into  a  number  of  adverse  sects,  yet  all  maintaining  the  ori- 
ginal opposition  to  patronage,  which  had  been  the  primary 
cause  of  their  secession.  In  1820  several  of  these  disjointed 
parties,  after  having  compromised  their  differences,  and  aban- 
doned their  original  principles,  coalesced  on  the  basis  of  hos- 
tility to  all  national  establishments,  and  formed  themselves 
into  one  body,  under  the  denomination  of  the  "  United  Seces- 
sion Church."  The  leaders  of  this  body  met  at  a  public 
breakfast  in  the  Royal  Hotel,  Edinburgh,  and,  after  some 
foolish  and  some  intemperate  speeches,  they  moved  resolutions 
indicating  the  most  mortal  war  against  all  establishments  but 
that  of  Scotland  in  particular.  The  Reform  of  Parliament 
gave  a  considerable  impetus  to  the  voluntary  principle,  and  it 
even  made  converts  among  the  established  ministers  them- 
selves. Attempts  were  made  in  several  of  the  presbyteries  to 
procure  the  abolition  of  lay  patronage,  and  eight  of  them,  with 
their  provincial  synods,  sent  up  overtures  to  the  Assembly  for 
that  purpose ;  but  the  motion  for  a  committee  to  deliberate  on 
the  subject  was  rejected  by  a  majority  of  forty-two. 

The  voluntaries  thought  proper  to  fraternise  with  all 
parties,  however  discordant  in  principles,  and  offered  the  fol- 
lowing principle  as  the  bond  of  union: — "  That  a  compulsa- 
tory  support  of  religious  institutions  is  inconsistent  with  the 

1  Charity  Sermon  in  behalf  of  the  Gaelic  Episcopal  Society,  with  Rules  pre- 
fixed;  by  the  Rt.  Rev.  Bishop  Walker,  9-12. 
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nature  of  religion,  the  spirit  of  the  gospel,  the  express  ap- 
pointment of  Jesus  Christ,  and  the  civil  rights  of  men.  That 
in  every  case  where  the  individual  disapproves  of  the  system 
supported,  or  of  the  principle  of  its  support,  it  is  an  unwar- 
rantable attack  on  the  right  of  property,  and  a  direct  invasion 
of  the  rights  of  conscience.  That  it  keeps  in  a  state  of  un- 
natural separation  those  who  ought  to  be  united,  and  in  a 
state  of  unnatural  union  those  who  ought  to  be  separated; 
that  its  tendency,  as  exhibited  in  its  effects,  is  to  secularise 
religion,  promote  hypocrisy,  perpetuate  error,  produce  infide- 
lity, destroy  the  unity  and  the  purity  of  the  church,  and  dis- 
turb the  peace  and  order  of  civil  society.  That  by  its  direct 
and  indirect  influence  it  is  among  the  principal  causes  of  the 
low  state  of  Christianity  in  those  countries  where  it  is  pro- 
fessed, and  of  the  slowness  of  its  progress  throughout  the 
world ;  and  that  while  thus  unreasonable,  impolitic,  unjust, 
and  mischievous,  it  has  not  even  the  plea  of  necessity;  Chris- 
tianity having  within  itself,  in  the  native  influence  of  its  doc- 
trines on  the  minds  of  those  who  believe  them,  every  thing 
which  is  requisite  for  its  efficient  support  and  indefinite  ex- 
tension1." It  was  expected  that  the  episcopal  church  would 
have  joined  the  Voluntaries,  and  an  association  in  Fife  sent  a 
circular  to  the  Rev.  John  Marshall,  priest  of  Kirkaldy,  in  the 
diocese  of  St.  Andrews,  requesting  him  to  attend  their  convention 
at  a  meeting  house  in  Leslie,  and  to  bring  one  or  two  active 
members  of  his  congregation.  This  invitation  Mr.  Marshall 
rejected  with  indignation;  and  he  may  be  said  to  have  been 
the  organ  of  the  church  in  disclaiming  all  hostility  to  the  es- 
tablishment, and  of  returning  their  former  evil  with  charitable 
sympathy  and  support. 

At  the  visitation  of  his  diocese  this  year,  the  bishop  of 
Aberdeen  confirmed  four  hundred  and  sixty-two  young  peo- 
ple. The  Gaelic  Episcopal  Society's  committee  resolved  to 
translate  into  Gaelic,  and  to  circulate  among  the  highlanders, 
Faber's  Facts  and  Assertions  respecting  Popery,  and  some 
other  works  of  a  similar  kind;  also  a  selection  from  the  Homi- 
lies. The  committee  obtained  the  promise  of  assistance,  in 
their  translations,  from  some  of  the  most  eminent  Gaelic  scho- 
lars connected  with  the  establishment,  as  well  as  with  our 
own  church  ;  and  good  hopes  were  entertained  that  these  pub- 
lications would  be  instrumental,  under  divine  favour,  in  check- 
ing the  increase  of  popery  among  the  highlanders2. 

The  bishop  of  Edinburgh  appointed  the  Rev.  Michael 

1  Episcopal  Magazine,  i.  16.  *  Ibid.  22. 
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Russell,  of  St.  James's  church,  Leith,  dean  of  the  united  dio- 
ceses of  Edinburgh,  Fife,  Glasgow,  and  Gajloway.  The 
bishop  of  Dunkeld  and  Dunblane  held  an  ordination  in  Peter- 
head, when  the  reverends  Alexander  Cooper  and  Alexander 
Lendrum,  deacons,  were  ordained  priests.  The  Rev.  C.  H. 
Terrott  resigned  St.  Peter's  chapel,  and  was  presented  to  St. 
Paul's  church,  in  York  Place ;  and  the  Rev.  C.  J.  Lyon,  author 
of  the  elaborate  History  of  St.  Andrews,  was  inducted  into 
St.  Andrews'  episcopal  church,  in  the  city  of  St.  Andrews1. 

In  July  this  year,  bishop  Low  held  a  confirmation  at  Inver- 
ness, when  forty  persons  received  that  rite ;  considerable 
interest  was  added  to  the  solemnity  by  the  confirmation  of  a 
party  of  young  soldiers  of  the  regiment  of  Royals,  quartered 
at  Fort  George.  The  decorous  and  serious  manner  of  the 
young  soldiers  was  remarked  by  all  present.  The  bishop 
went  afterwards  to  Rosse  Chapel,  Fort  William,  and  delivered 
an  impressive  charge  to  the  clergy.  The  sermon  was  preached 
by  the  Rev.  Duncan  Mackenzie,  and  the  service  was,  for  the 
first  time,  accompanied  by  an  organ,  for  the  acquisition  of 
which  the  congregation  was  chiefly  indebted  to  the  Rev.  A. 
Maclennan.  A  large  party  of  the  highland  gentlemen  enter- 
tained the  bishop  and  clergy  at  dinner ;  sir  J.  M.  Riddell,  of 
Ardnamurchan,  in  the  chair.  Bishop  Low  confirmed  in  the 
different  congregations  of  Argyle  and  Lochaber,  but  the  most 
interesting  was  that  held  at  Kinlochline,  in  Morven,  which  he 
visited  for  the  first  time,  and  where,  perhaps,  no  episcopal 
offices  had  been  performed  since  the  Reformation  2. 

1833. — In  the  year  1825,  colonel  Haliburton,  Mr.  Ruther- 
ford, and  his  wife,  procured  a  piece  of  ground  from  the 
marquis  of  Abercorn,  at  Portobello,  a  bathing  village  in  the 
immediate  neighbourhood  of  Edinburgh,  on  which  they  erected 
St.  Mark's  Chapel,  and  enclosed  the  ground  for  a  cemetery. 
Both  the  chapel  and  the  burial-ground  were  consecrated  in 
1 828  by  bishop  Sandford.  A  Mr.  Swan,  who  had  built  a  house 
in  the  vicinity,  obtained  an  interdict  from  the  sheriff,  on  the 
pretence  of  the  cemetery  being  a  nuisance  ;  and,  besides,  he 
maintained  that  the  privilege  of  burying-grounds  was  annexed 
exclusively  to  parish  churchyards,  and,  in  this  case,  to  the 
parish  of  Duddingstone.  It  was  answered,  that  that  might  be 
reserved  from  chapels  of  ease  or  dissenting  meeting-houses ; 
but  it  did  not  apply  to  members  of  the  church,  whose  privileges 
were  secured  by  acts  of  parliament,  and  who,  besides,  would 
not  bury  their  dead  in  u-nconsecrated  ground.     After  a  full  dis- 

5  Episcopal  Magazine,  i.  47,  48.  -  British  Magazine,  ii.  110. 
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cussion  on  the  merits  of  the  case,  the  sheriff- depute,  Mr.  Duff, 
inspected  the  premises  personally,  and  directed  an  engineer 
to  make  a  regular  report ;  after  which  he  pronounced  the  fol- 
lowing interlocutor : — The  sheriff  finds  it  not  alleged  by  the 
pursuer  [plaintiff]  that  the  defendants'  premises  are  subject 
to  any  servitude  altius  non  tollendi :  finds  it  does  not  appear 
from  the  report  that  the  raising  of  the  defenders'  grounds  can 
be  objected  to  by  the  pursuer  on  any  legal  ground  :  finds  that 
the  pursuer  is  not  entitled  to  have  any  interdict  against  the 
burial-ground  as  a  nuisance :  dismisses  the  petition,  and  finds 
neither  party  entitled  to  expenses.  Mr.  Swan  appealed  to 
the  Court  of  Session,  and,  after  a  full  hearing,  the  sheriff's 
decision  was  confirmed  ;  and  the  court  ordered  the  plaintiff 
to  pay  the  whole  expense  incurred  by  the  defenders  in  both 
courts  * . 

At  this  time  the  established  catholic  church  of  Ireland 
suffered  a  dreadful  persecution  from  the  papists,  under  the 
pretence  of  resistance  to  tithes.  The  "  Cork  Constitution"  says 
— "  The  clergymen  are  coming  into  town  with  their  families  to 
save  themselves  from  assassination.  The  churches  of  all  such 
as  have  been  driven  to  this  step  for  the  preservation  of  their 
lives,  are  closed,  and  their  congregations  must  want  the  word 
of  God  which  they  had  heretofore  enjoyed.  This  is  a  sum- 
mary way  of  overthrowing  religion — murder  or  put  to  flight 
the  clergy — shut  up  the  churches,  and  religion  will  no  longer 
have  teachers  to  instruct,  nor  congregations  to  learn,  the  ways 
of  salvation2."  As  a  corresponding  sign  of  the  times,  Paine's 
Age  of  Reason,  and  his  Rights  of  Man,  were  published  in 
Scotland  at  a  cheap  rate,  and  men  hawked  these  publications 
from  door  to  door,  and  found  a  ready  sale  for  them3. 

In  the  month  of  July  a  new  episcopal  church  at  Paisley 
was  opened  for  public  worship,  dedicated  to  the  Holy  Trinity. 
Mr.  Wade,  the  incumbent,  stated  in  his  sermon,  when  he  com- 
menced his  labours  fifteen  years  previously  in  a  school-room, 
it  was  the  first  time  since  the  Revolution  that  an  episcopal 
clergyman  had  officiated  in  that  town.  At  his  commencement 
not  more  than  fourteen  episcopalians  attended  his  ministry ; 
in  less  than  a  year  the  congregation  had  increased  to  about 
a  hundred.  More  accommodation  was  required,  but  it  was  too 
hazardous  a  step  to  erect  a  church,  and  therefore  a  public  hall 
was  hired  on  a  lease  of  fourteen  years.  Towards  the  end  of 
that  period  a  subscription  was  commenced  for  the  erection  of 

1  Episcopal  Magazine,  i.  102,  103.  »  Ibid.  104. 

3  British  Magazine,  ii.  626. 
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Trinity  Church,  a  neat  gothic  structure,  capable,  without 
galleries,  of  containing  a  congregation  of  six  hundred.  The 
church  was  beginning  to  expand  after  a  century  of  oppression 
and  persecution.  The  episcopalians  in  the  town  and  county 
of  Ayr  had  now  become  so  numerous  as  to  require  a  resident 
clergyman,  and,  in  June,  the  bishop  of  Ross  and  Argyle,  acting 
for  the  bishop  of  Edinburgh,  instituted  the  Rev.  W.  S.  Wilson 
to  the  pastoral  charge  of  that  congregation,  and  afterwards 
confirmed  several  young  persons.  At  this  time  the  established 
ministers  of  Edinburgh  experienced  a  very  severe  and  annoy- 
ing persecution  from  their  own  flocks,  and  from  the  seceders, 
who  refused  to  pay  the  only  relic  of  direct  tithing  left  in  the 
kingdom.  They  pursued  a  species  of  passive  resistance,  and 
suffered  their  effects  to  be  distrained;  but  no  one  could  be 
found  to  purchase  them1.  Owing  to  the  ill  health  of  bishop 
Walker,  the  bishop  of  Ross  and  Argyle  inducted  the  Rev. 
C.  J.  Lyon  into  St.  Andrew's  Church,  in  St.  Andrews,  and 
ordained  Mr.  Goalen,  his  own  curate,  a  priest,  on  St.  Luke's 
day,  after  which  he  confirmed  the  young  members  of  the  con- 
gregation, and  administered  the  communion  to  a  respectable 
congregation2.  The  bishop  of  Aberdeen  held  an  ordination 
in  his  own  church  in  that  city,  and  admitted  two  gentlemen  to 
the  order  of  deacons.  Bishop  Walker  held  a  confirmation  at 
Dumfries,  when  the  two  sons  of  sir  James  Allan  Park  read 
the  forenoon  and  afternoon  services.  Upwards  of  eighty  young 
persons  were  confirmed,  and  the  church  was  crowded.  Bishop 
Walker  held  his  triennial  visitation  in  St.  Mary's  Church, 
Glasgow,  and  also  confirmed  the  youth  of  the  two  congrega- 
tions in  that  city3. 

1834. — As  a  pregnant  sign  of  the  voluntary  system,  the 
town-council  of  Paisley  refused  to  walk  in  procession  to  the 
kirk,  agreeably  to  custom  ;  and  even  went  so  far  in  their  infi- 
delity as  to  propose  to  sell  one  of  the  kirks,  which  will  contain 
about  800  persons,  for  the  sum  of  £350,  to  redeem  the  debt 
of  the  corporation  !  "  They  consider  they  have  no  call  on  them 
to  provide  churches  for  the  poor  people  !  and  have  nothing  to 
do  with  supporting  any  one  particular  religion  ;  and  that  this 
country  will  never  prosper  till  the  established  church  is  re- 
duced to  a  level  with  the  dissenters4!"  The  inherent  demo- 
cracy of  presbyterianism  was  .now  conspicuously  developed, 
and  the  strength  of  the  movement  party  was  annually  increas- 
ing.    It  had  been  one  of  their  chief  objects  for  some  years  to 

1  Episcopal  Magazine,  1.  231-264.  2  Ibid.  391. 

3  British  Magazine,  iv.  478.  4  Edinburgh  Advertiser. 
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increase  their  strength  by  the  admission  of  the  ministers  of 
chapels  of  ease  to  seats  in  the  General  Assembly,  and  to  all 
the  privileges  of  parochial  ministers,  to  which  they  are  not 
legally  eligible.  In  the  last  Assembly  a  "  declaratory  enact- 
ment "  authorised  the  erection  of  separate  parishes  for  the 
parliamentary  chapels,  and  admitted  about  forty  of  their  minis- 
ters to  the  full  position  of  the  parochial  ministers.  Lord  Bel- 
haven  was  again  sent  down  as  commissioner;  and  Hetherington 
asserts  that  this  Assembly  "  must  ever  be  held  as  one  of  the 
most  memorable  whose  proceedings  have  been  recorded  in 
the  annals  of  the  Church  of  Scotland."  A  motion  was  made 
by  lord  Moncrief,  a  judge,  declaring  that  the  disapproval  of  a 
majority  of  male  heads  of  families,  being  communicants,  should 
be  deemed  sufficient  ground  for  the  presbytery  to  reject  the 
presentee  of  the  patron.  After  a  long  and  able  debate  this 
motion  was  carried  by  a  majority  of  forty-six  in  a  full  house. 
The  resolutions  on  lord  Moncrief's  motion  were  converted 
into  overtures,  and  sent  to  the  presbyteries ;  but  in  the  mean- 
time they  were  made  an  interim  act,  and  carried  into  imme- 
diate effect,  contrary  to  their  own  barrier  law,  and  in  defiance 
of  the  British  parliament.  This  has  been  since  known  as  the 
Veto  Act,  the  operations  of  which  gave  the  ultra-Calvinistic 
or  highflying  party  an  immediate  and  disastrous  ascendancy  in 
the  assemblies  and  inferior  courts1." 

In  April  this  year  a  new  episcopal  church  was  opened 
in  the  Rue  d'Aguesseau,  in  Paris,  of  gothic  architecture,  and 
capable  of  containing  a  congregation  of  800  persons.  This 
may  be  called  the  English  cathedral  in  Paris,  as  it  is  in  it  that 
bishop  Luscombe  officiates.  By  a  melancholy  coincidence,  the 
church  was,  in  December  of  this  year,  deprived  by  death  of  three 
of  her  oldest  clergymen,  all  of  whom  had  felt  the  horrors  of 
the  last  persecution,  viz.  the  very  reverend  Alexander  Shand, 
dean  of  Aberdeen,  an<l  minister  for  forty-five  years  at  Arradoul 
in  that  diocese  ;  rev.  Alexander  Cruickshanks,  for  many  years 
minister  of  Muthill  in  Perthshire,  and  the  rev.  George  Garden, 
minister  of  Stonehaven,  in  the  diocese  of  Brechin2. 

1885. — This  was  a  time  of  rebuke  and  blasphemy,  when 
the  church  was  threatened  with  destruction  by  profligate  states- 
men, one  of  whom,  in  the  "  spirit  of  the  age,"  insolently  re- 
commended the  bishops  of  England  to  "  set  their  house  in 
order ;"  and  his  administration  passed  a  bill  for  the  suppres- 
sion of  ten  bishopricks  in  Ireland  "  at  one  fell  swoop!  "     This 

1  Acts  of  Assembly,  1035. — Dublin  Review,  No.  37,  p.  78. — Hetherington, 
p.  240.  2  Aberdeen  Journal. 
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sacrilegious  act,  together  with  sundry  other  indications  of 
further  assaults,  under  the  direction  of  a  Socinian  influence, 
excited  the  zeal  and  energy  of  certain  good  men  in  the  church 
of  England  to  rouse  her  from  her  apathy,  and  to  stimulate  her 
to  put  forth  her  strength  now  in  the  hour  of  danger.  An 
appeal  was  made  extensively  to  the  members  of  the  church 
of  England  for  their  support  in  the  firm  and  practical  main- 
tenance of  the  doctrine  of  the  apostolical  succession,  and  the 
preservation  in  its  integrity  of  the  christian  doctrine  in  our 
Prayer-Book,  with  a  view  to  avert  the  Socinian  leaven  in  the 
threatened  parliamentary  alterations  of  it.  The  result  of  this 
appeal  was  a  clerical  address  to  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury, 
which  was  signed  by  about  7000  of  the  clergy  ;  and  another 
was  the  lay  declaration  of  attachment  to  the  church,  signed 
by  upwards  of  230,000  heads  of  families1.  "From  which 
two  events,"  says  Mr.  Perceval,  "  we  may  date  the  commence- 
ment of  the  turn  of  the  tide  which  had  threatened  to  over- 
throw our  church  and  our  religion."  The  church  in  Scotland, 
partaking  of  the  same  alarm,  sent  the  following  address  to 
king  William,  which  was  presented  by  the  archbishop  of  Can- 
terbury, and  it  was  received  in  the  most  gracious  manner  by 
his  majesty  : — 

"  We,  your  majesty's  most  dutiful  and  loyal  subjects,  the 
persons  subscribing  in  our  own  names,  and  in  the  name  of  the 
episcopal  church  in  Scotland,  beg  leave  to  approach  your 
sacred  person  with  sentiments  of  the  most  profound  attach- 
ment and  loyalty.  Whilst  we  tender  our  most  grateful  thauks 
for  the  toleration  we  enjoy  in  common  with  all  your  majesty's 
subjects,  we  beg  leave,  adopting  as  we  do  the  doctrine,  dis- 
cipline, and  worship  of  the  united  church  of  England  and 
Ireland,  humbly  to  offer  our  heartfelt  sympathy  for  the  present 
distressing  state  of  that  portion  of  the  church  which  is  es- 
tablished in  Ireland,  and  to  express  our  alarm  and  conviction 
that  the  threatened  attack  of  the  church,  if  extended  to  Eng- 
land, will  be  attended  with  all  the  calamitous  consequences  of 
the  grand  rebellion.  Although  we  eannot  conscientiously 
unite  in  communion  with  the  ecclesiastical  establishment  in 
Scotland,  yet  we  live  in  terms  of  perfect  harmony  with  its 
ministers  and  members  ;  and  we  regard  with  sincere  and 
friendly  concern  the  machinations  which  have  been  formed 
against  that  establishment,  as  well  by  pretended  friends  as  by 

1  A  Collection  of  Papers  connected  with  the  Theological  Movement  of  1833, 
by  the  Hon.  and  Rev.  A.  P.  Perceval,  B.C.L.     2d  edit.  1843,  pp.  11,  12. 
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professed  enemies  ;  the  principles  of  that  branch  of  the  church 
of  Christ  to  which  we  happily  belong  having  always  been, 
and  we  trust  always  will  be,  '  to  fear  God,  and  honour  the 
king,  and  to  meddle  not  with  them  that  are  given  to  change.' 
We  beg  leave  humbly  to  offer  our  hearty  thanks  for  your 
majesty's  most  gracious  expression  of  regard  and  affection 
towards  the  united  church  of  England  and  Ireland,  as  by  law 
established,  and  for  your  royal  solicitude  for  its  protection 
and  welfare ;  and,  as  in  duty  bound,  we  pray  that  it  may 
please  God  to  bless,  preserve,  and  prosper  your  majesty  long 
to  reign  over  us ;  and  that  peace  and  happiness,  truth  and 
justice,  religion  and  piety,  may  be  established  among  us  for 
all  generations,  &c.  (Signed)  George  Gleig,  LL.D.  bishop 
of  Brechin  ;  Alexander  Jolly,  D.D.  bishop  of  Moray  ;  Patrick 
Torry,  D.D.  bishop  of  Dunkeld  and  Dunblane  ;  William 
Skinner,  D.D.  bishop  of  Aberdeen  ;  David  Low,  LL.D. 
bishop  of  Ross  and  Argyle ;  James  Walker,  D.D.  bishop  of 
Edinburgh1." 

In  the  body  of  Christ,  when  "one  member  suffers,  all 
the  members  suffer  with  it "  by  sympathy ;  and  this  feeling 
was  powerfully  excited  by  the  merciless  persecution  which 
the  reformed  catholic  clergy  of  Ireland  suffered  at  the  hands 
of  the  popish  priests  and  their  infuriated  people.  An  address 
of  sympathy,  and  a  collection,  were  sent  from  the  church  in 
Scotland  to  her  sister  church  of  Ireland,  which  was  thank- 
fully acknowledged  by  the  archbishop  of  Armagh.  It  must 
be  named  to  their  credit,  that  the  presbyterian  synod  of  Aber- 
deen also  sent  an  address  and  subscription  in  aid  of  the  lite- 
rally starving  clergy  of  Ireland. 

In  June  this  year,  the  annual  meeting  of  the  clergy  of  the 
united  diocese  of  Edinburgh,  Fife,  and  Glasgow,  was  held  in 
St.  Paul's  Church,  when  the  Rev.  E.  B.  Ramsay  preached  an 
eloquent  sermon  in  favour  of  the  Gaelic  Episcopal  Society, 
but  the  collection  was  very  small.  The  following  editorial 
remarks  upon  Mr.  Ramsay's  sermon  having  suggested  the 
formation  of  the  Scottish  Episcopal  Church  Society,  they 
are  here  cited : — "  The  misfortune  is,  that  the  Gaelic  Society 
is  not  sufficiently  fashionable.  It  is  too  near  home  to  be  in- 
teresting. There  are  frequent  appeals  made  for  distant  and 
unknown  charities,  when  clergy  from  a  distance  appear  as  their 
advocates,  and  preach  eloquent  sermons.  A  host  of  speakers 
add  their  persuasions,  and  the  collections  are  liberal,  a  great 
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part  of  which  go  to  pay  the  preachers'  travelling  expenses. 
But  here  are  our  own  flesh  and  blood,  men  who  lift  up  the 
same  holy  hands,  breathe  the  same  air,  are  of  the  same  house- 
hold of  faith,  join  in  the  same  sacraments,  and  use  the  same 
sacred  liturgy,  with  ourselves.  When  called  on  to  make  con- 
tributions to  foreign  missions  we  unite  with  independents, 
baptists,  and  presbyterians ;  whereas  these  poor  highlanders 
are  strictly  an  integral  part  of  our  own  church,  who  are  perish- 
ing for  lack  of  spiritual  food  in  the  very  centre  of  plenty.  In 
giving  to  this  society,  the  benevolence  of  the  public  is  not  in- 
tercepted by  a  long  line  of  secretaries,  presidents,  collectors, 
Jews,  Turks,  infidels,  &c. ;  for  on  the  part  of  the  office-bearers 
it  is  a  '  labour  of  love.'  These  highland  episcopalians  '  meet 
under  the  open  canopy  of  heaven  and  the  moist  shade  of  Ben 
Nevis ;'  and  they  are  in  such  poor  circumstances,  that  three  or 
four  pence  a  week  is  all  that  a  congregation  can  contribute  for 
the  support  of  their  clergyman.  A  priest  who  has  laboured 
in  the  Lord's  vineyard  for  fifty-six  years  had  only  thirty 
shillings  per  annum  !  and  for  this  sum  he  served  two  cures ! 
Others  serve  three  cures  on  similar  pittances !  The  present 
venerable  bishop  of  Ross  and  Argyle  has  administered  the 
sacred  rite  of  confirmation  in  the  open  air,  with  the  heath- 
clad  mountain  for  an  altar-piece.  For  want  of  that  fostering 
care  which  might  be  so  easily  bestowed,  a  large  population  o. 
genuine  episcopalians  '  are  rapidly  merging  into  the  mass  of 
the  people ;'  whereas  a  small  contribution  would  revive  the 
old  tastes  and  former  recollections  of  thousands  who  are  com- 
pelled by  our  neglect  to  seek  such  meagre  comfort  as  they  can 
find  in  the  establishment.  These  perishing  souls  will  rise  in 
judgment  against  us.  Their  blood  will  be  on  our  heads,  and 
will  be  required  at  our  hands.  At  the  awful  day  of  assize 
they  will  upbraid  us  with  having  suffered  the  god  of  this 
world  to  steel  our  hearts  against  their  clamorous  wants.  They 
have  appealed  to  us  as  countrymen,  as  children  of  the  same 
holy  mother,  washed  in  the  same  laver  of  regeneration,  and 
fed  with  the  same  bread  of  life.  But  some  of  us  had  gone  to 
our  merchandize,  it  was  too  early  in  the  morning  for  others, 
there  were  no  accounts  of  conversions  with  which  to  entertain 
others,  and  these  poor  episcopalians  were  not  romantic  enough 
for  others.  We  submit,  with  humility,  that  to  secure  a  tole- 
rable sum  a  collection  should  be  made  in  every  chapel  in  the 
kingdom  on  a  Sunday1.'1'' 

The  whiter  of  this,  in  a  subsequent  number,  also  made 
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the  following  remarks  : — "  It  has  often  occurred  to  us  that  an 
annual  collection  in  every  chapel  in  the  kingdom  [of  Scotland] 
might  be  worthy  of  the  attention  of  our  venerable  governors. 
They  are  now  as  much  entitled  as  Timothy  was  to  '  charge 
them  who  are  rich  in  this  world,  that  they  be  ready  to  give, 
and  glad  to  distribute.'  As  St.  Paul  advised  to  lay  up  some- 
thing on  the  first  day  of  the  week  according  to  our  prosperity, 
might  not  the  first  Sunday  of  every  new  year  be  devoted  to 
that  purpose  ?  Let  each  congregation  give  according  to  their 
ability,  and  let  the  whole  be  remitted  to  a  lay  treasurer,  under 
the  inspection  of  the  bishops.  Then  this  fund  could  be  made 
available  for  church  building,  church  repairs,  and,  when  there 
is  no  demand  of  this  sort  upon  it,  let  a  part  be  applied  to 
eking  out  the  scanty  incomes  of  the  clergy.  .  .  .  We  reckon 
there  are  at  least  100,000  episcopalians  in  Scotland ;  and  were 
each  to  give  but  one  shilling  on  the  annual  collection  day,  a 
sum  of  £5000  annually  might  be  raised.  Collections  have 
this  advantage,  that  every  one  has  an  opportunity  of  contri- 
buting something  according  to  his  ability,  no  matter  though 
it  be  but  two  mites  that  make  a  farthing,  whereas  many  men 
are  ashamed  to  subscribe  on  paper  what  they  can  afford  to 
give,  especially  as  the  humble  sum  of  one  may  stand  next  to 
a  larger  sum  given  by  a  more  wealthy  or  a  more  ostentatious 
subscriber.  .  .  .  Let  it  be  tried  for  one  year,  and  we  venture 
to  predict  that  the  collection  will  be  so  liberal  as  to  establish 
the  custom  in  all  time  coming1."  The  trial  was  happily 
made  soon  after  this  was  written,  and  a  much  larger  sum  was 
raised  than  the  sum  above  prognosticated.  He  also  suggested 
the  formation  of  a  society  on  similar  principles  in  England  for 
the  augmentations  of  the  poor  vicarages,  the  livings  of  which 
are  a  disgrace  to  a  christian  nation,  but  particularly  to  the 
impropriators  of  the  tithes. 

After  divine  service,  the  Society  adjourned  to  the  theo- 
logical class-room  in  Hill  Street,  when  Mr.  Fergusson,  from 
Glasgow,  stated  there  were  nearly  10,000  episcopalians  in  that 
city,  the  greater  proportion  of  whom  were  artizans  and  labourers, 
who  had  neither  places  of  worship  nor  clergymen  to  minister 
to  them,  and  consequently  were  in  danger  of  being  lost  to  the 
church.  The  returns  made  by  the  Gaelic  clergy  in  the  diocese 
of  Ross  and  Argyle  "  shew  a  gross  amount  of  about  3000 
persons  avowing  themselves  to  be  conscientiously  episco- 
palians. These  are  but  the  scanty  remnant  of  a  host,  who, 
within  the  memory  of  aged  men  yet  living,  were  members  of 
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the  episcopal  church.  Of  these  about  1000  are  coinruunicants ; 
a  proportion  which  shews  unequivocally  that  the  church  in 
these  districts  is  in  a  declining  state,  and  for  want  of  more 
active  ministerial  superintendence,  the  youth  brought  up  origi- 
nally in  the  episcopal  communion  are  rapidly  merging  into  the 
mass  of  the  people."  There  were  at  this  time  only  five  clergy- 
men stationed  in  the  Gaelic  portion  of  this  diocese,  who  re- 
ceived a  slender  share  of  certain  charitable  funds  ;  one  of  whom 
writes,  "  There  are  no  seat-rents  taken  ;  the  Sunday  collection 
is  generally  from  three  pence  to  four  pence,  so  that,  exclusive 
of  the  charitable  funds,  my  income  is  about  £l  10s.  The 
clergy  residing  in  cities  have  no  idea  of  the  privations  which 
I  have  endured  through  the  long  period  of  fifty-six  years  in  the 
ministry1."  To  relieve  such  worthy  servants  of  Christ,  who 
passed  for  rich  with  thirty  shillings  a-year  !  bishop  Low 
proposed  to  the  society  to  supply  salaries  of  £bi)  per  annum 
to  one  clergyman  at  Strathnairn,  where  there  is  a  good  chapel 
with  a  congregation  of  200  people ;  another  at  Fortrose,  the 
ancient  cathedral  town  of  Ross,  where  there  is  a  respectable 
chapel  and  congregation.  He  proposed  another  in  Appin,  on 
Loch  Linne,  where  there  are  several  stations,  and  the  congrega- 
tions united  amount  to  1400  souls,  that  had  hitherto  been  under 
the  pastoral  care  of  Mr.  M'Lennon  at  Fort  William.  The 
ministry  was  to  be  confined  to  the  Fort,  and  the  episcopalians 
of  Glencoe  and  Ballyhulish  were  placed  under  the  care  of  Mr. 
Maccoll.  In  this  way  the  society  was  of  the  most  important 
service  to  the  church  ;  and,  under  God,  it  prevented  the  utter 
extinction  of  episcopacy  in  these  dioceses2. 

In  the  summer  of  this  year  the  bishops  confirmed  in  their 
dioceses,  and  it  is  gratifying  to  mark  an  increase  in  the  number  of 
those  who  received  this  rite.  From  age  and  infirmity,  the  pri- 
mus was  unable  to  officiate  ;  but  his  duties  were  performed  by 
bishop  Tony.  There  were  208  confirmed  in  the  diocese  of 
Brechin,  and  62  in  the  united  diocese  of  Dunkeld  and  Dun- 
blane. In  the  diocese  of  Aberdeen,  bishop  Skinner  con- 
firmed 478  young  persons,  and  44  in  the  diocese  of  Moray, 
for  bishop  Jolly.  He  also  consecrated  St.  John's  chapel,  in 
New  Pitsligo,  which  had  been  built  and  endowed  by  sir  John 
S.  Forbes.  The  bishop  made  a  brief  but  neat  allusion  to  the 
pious  munificence  of  this  family  in  his  sermon: — "  Such," 
said  his  lordship,  "  are  the  sacred  purposes  to  which  the  edi- 
fice around  us,  so  highly  appropriate  in  every  respect,  is  now 
solemnly  devoted  ;  an  edifice  which,  while  it  does  honour  to 
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the  pious  munificence  of  him  by  whose  liberality  it  has  been 
erected,  will  ever,  we  trust,  excite  the  fervent  gratitude  of  all 
who,  for  generations  to  come,  shall  participate  in  its  benefits, 
and  lead  them  devoutly  to  offer  up  the  earnest  prayer  that 
God  would  for  ever  bless  the  pious  founder  of  this  now  holy 
temple  in  his  person  and  in  his  family ;  that  He  would  gra- 
ciously remember  him  concerning  this,  and  wipe  not  out  the 
good  deeds  which  he  and  his  generous  ancestors  have  done 
for   the  church   and  house  of  our  God,  and  for  the  offices 
thereof1."     In  the  city  of  Glasgow,  the  rev.  David  Aitchi- 
son,  actuated  by  the  purest  zeal,  volunteered  to  seek  out  and  to 
collect  the  scattered  members  of  the  house  of  God  ; — for  this 
purpose  he  went  to  the  houses  of  the  poor  people,  who  wel- 
comed him  with  every  mark  of  gratitude  and  respect,  and  in 
the  course  of  a  few  weeks  he  commenced  officiating  to  about 
250  persons,  which  increased  so  steadily  that  he  commenced 
building  the  new  church  of  Christ  Church  chiefly  at  his  own 
expense ;  and  thus  he  has  been  the  means,  under  God,  of 
rescuing  hundreds  from  apostacy  or  from  practical  heathenism. 
The  bishop  of  Edinburgh  presided  three  successive  days  at 
the  examination  of  the  children  educated  in  Dr.  Bell's  foun- 
dation at  St.  Andrews,  of  which,  by  the  will  of  the  founder, 
he  is  the  visitor.     At  the  close  of  the  examination  the  bishop 
distributed  the  prizes,  and  delivered  a  suitable  address,  in 
which  he  spoke  of  the  very  high  gratification  he  had  received 
from  what  he  had  witnessed,  and  the  creditable  manner  in 
which  both  the  teachers  and  the  youths  under  their  charge  had 
acquitted  themselves2. 

In  September,  Dr.  Maltby,  then  bishop  of  Chichester, 
paid  a  visit  to  Edinbui-gh,  and  preached  in  the  forenoon,  in 
St.  John's  church,  and  in  the  afternoon  in  St.  Paul's  ;  and  at 
the  former  he  baptized  his  own  grandchild,  the  infant  daugh- 
ter of  Adam  Urquhart,  esq  advocate.  On  the  1st  November, 
Dr.  Ives,  bishop  of  North  Carolina,  being  on  a  tour  in  Eu- 
rope for  the  benefit  of  his  health,  visited  Edinburgh,  and 
preached  in  St.  John's  church3. 

The  earl  of  Kinnoul  presented  Mr.  Robert  Young  to  the 
church  and  parish  of  Auchterarder  in  1834  ;  the  customary 
call  was  signed  by  his  lordship's  factor  and  two  heads  of  fa- 
milies in  the  parish.  Two  hundred  and  eighty-seven  heads  of 
families  signed  a  dissent  in  terms  of  the  Veto  Act ;  and  the  pres- 


1  Extract  from  Bishop  Skinner's  Sermon  ;  cited  in  Episcopal  Magazine,  iii. 
350. 
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by  tery  refused  to  sustain  the  call ;  that  is,  to  ordain  and  induct 
him.  Mr.  Young  appealed  to  the  Assembly,  and  the  appeal 
came  this  year  before  that  court ;  but  the  presbytery's  sentence 
was  affirmed  on  the  motion  of  lord  Moncrief.  The  presbytery 
now  rejected  Mr.  Young,  and  intimated  their  decision  to  lord 
Kinnoul,  who  appealed  to  the  synod  of  Perth ;  but  his  lord- 
ship abandoned  that  appeal,  and  commenced  an  action  in  the 
court  of  session,  on  account  of  the  illegality  of  the  veto  of  the 
parishioners,  and  of  the  injury  done  to  his  lordship's  patrimonial 
rights.  The  presbytery  denied  the  jurisdiction  of  the  court  of 
session  in  this  instance,  as  the  process  of  admission  was  within 
the  sole  jurisdiction  of  the  ecclesiastical  courts,  which  they  said 
were  not  subject  to  the  review  of  any  civil  court;  and  declared 
that  the  mandate  of  the  civil  court  would  not  be  obeyed,  nor 
could  that  court  enforce  obedience1.  In  this  state  of  mutual 
defiance  the  commission  thought  proper  to  order  a  general 
fast  to  be  observed  all  over  the  kingdom,  to  bewail  the  kirk's 
"  sins  of  omission  and  commission  ....  and  the  long  pre- 
servation of  errors  in  doctrine  and  discipline  in  the  bosom  of 
the  church,  and  by  which  it  has  long  and  grievously  suffered 
in  its  purity  and  efficiency  as  a  christian  church."  The 
government  winked  at  this  insolent  assumption  of  the  royal  au- 
thority ;  but  as  the  government  neither  authorised  nor  enforced 
it,  and  as  the  episcopalians  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  sins  of  the 
kirk,  they  paid  no  attention  to  the  orders  of  the  commission. 
In  one  of  the  largest  assemblages  of  the  commission,  a  resolu- 
tion was  passed  expressive  of  the  strongest  distrust  in  the 
constitution  and  character  of  the  commission  that  had  been 
issued  by  his  majesty's  ministers,  for  inquiring  into  the  state  of 
the  kirk,  grounded  on  the  fact  that  a  majority  of  the  acting  and 
paid  commissioners  were  known  to  be  unfriendly  to  her ;  and 
that  one  of  them,  who  was  their  secretary,  conducted  the  oppo- 
sition to  the  payment  of  the  ministers'  cess  in  Edinburgh2. 

1836. — The  warm  sympathies  of  the  reformed  catholic 
church  of  Scotland  were  engaged  for  the  cruel  persecution  of 
her  sister  in  Ireland,  at  the  hands  of  the  ungrateful  papists, 
whose  avowed  object  was  to  starve  out  the  Irish  clergy. 
Bishop  Walker  and  his  clergy  sent  an  address  to  the  arch- 
bishop of  Armagh,  expressing,  in  glowing  language,  their 
sympathy  for  the  sufferings  of  the  Irish  clergy.  The  arch- 
bishop, in  reply,  says,  that  "  the  bright  example  which  the 
episcopal  church  of  Scotland  has  exhibited  to  the  christian 

1  Hetherington's  History,  240-242.— Dublin  Review,  79-84. 
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world,  of  devotedness  to  the  cause  of  its  divine  Master,  amidst 
the  greatest  discouragements,  will  not  be  lost  on  your  Irish 
brethren."  The  primus,  and  his  brethren  the  bishops,  with 
their  clergy,  also  sent  an  address  to  the  Irish  primate,  in  which 
they  say, — "  By  your  patience — by  your  unwavering  adhe- 
sion to  the  cause  of  gospel  truth — by  your  continued  and 
faithful  execution  of  the  trust  which  our  common  master  hath 
committed  to  your  keeping — ye  have  deserved,  and  ye  have 
earned,  the  respect  of  the  whole  christian  world.  .  .  .  Bre- 
thren, it  hath  pleased  divine  Providence  so  to  order  our 
worldly  matters,  that,  except  by  the  prayers  which  we  offer  up 
in  your  behalf,  our  ability  to  serve  you  is  small ;  but  the  little 
which  we  can  do,  we  will  endeavour,  God  being  our  helper, 
to  do  effectually.  We  have  exhorted  our  several  congrega- 
tions to  contribute,  as  far  as  their  means  will  allow,  towards 
the  alleviation  of  your  immediate  distress,  and  we  will  trans- 
mit the  amount  of  the  collections  thus  made,  with  as  Httle  de- 
lay as  possible,  to  your  venerated  primate."  In  reply  to  this, 
the  archbishop  of  Armagh  said, — "  With  pride  and  exulta- 
tion do  we  acknowledge  your  claim  to  be  accounted  one  with 
us  in  doctrine,  in  worship,  in  discipline  ;  in  all,  in  short,  that 
constitutes  and  adorns  a  true  and  apostolic  member  of  Christ's 
holy  catholic  church.  The  evils  brought  upon  the  ministers 
of  the  Irish  branch  of  the  united  church,  by  a  sudden  and  al- 
most total  suspension  of  income,  entailing  pecuniary  embar- 
rassments of  the  severest  kind,  and  the  disappointment  of  well- 
founded  hopes,  by  harassing  and  combined  opposition  to  legal 
claims — by  personal  insecurity  and  actual  outrage — by  expul- 
sion from  their  parishes,  and  the  destitution  of  their  fami- 
lies— by  unceasing  clamours,  and  the  most  unjust  accusa- 
tions— are  far  greater  than  can  be  represented  in  any  general 
exposition  of  suffering.  By  none  better  than  yourselves  will 
the  nature  and  extent  of  these  sufferings  be  understood1." 

A  large  sum  was  collected  in  Edinburgh  and  remitted  to 
Ireland,  and  bishop  Walker,  writing  to  a  friend,  says,  "  I  had 
a  letter,  a  few  days  ago,  from  a  friend  who  lately  passed  two 
months  in  Ireland,  from  which  I  send  you  an  extract,  which, 
at  this  time  especially,  is  worthy  of  being  generally  known: — 
'  The  endeavour  to  starve  out  the  protestant  clergy,  I  hope, 
will  prove  as  vain  as  it  is  dreadful.  The  noble  subscriptions 
raised  in  this  country  will,  1  trust,  relieve  immediate  dis- 
tress, and  enable  them  to  keep  their  ground,  and  their  flocks 
together,   until  better  times  and  better  feelings  arise.      The 
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protestant  clergy  in  Ireland  are  a  very  devoted  set   of  men 
generally,  and  one  who  told  me  he  had  only  received  eighteen 
pounds  for  a  year  and  a  quarter  (a  poor  curate),  added,  Never 
mind;  while  there  is  a  loaf  of  oread  and  a  stream  of  water,  we 
shall  hope  still  to  do  God's  work.'     This  spirit,  I  know,  from 
the  best  sources  of  information,  is  general  among  those  men 
who,  under  the  severest  pressure  of  temporal  privations,  yet 
possess  the  true  riches,  of  which  their  persecutors  cannot  de- 
prive them1."      The  following    extract   from  the  bishop   of 
Edinburgh  to  the  Irish  primate  is  alike  honourable   to  the 
clergy  and  to  the  episcopalian  laity,  and  stands  in  bright  con- 
trast to  the  unnatural  and  antichristian  conduct  of  the  fierce 
voluntaries,  that  were  moving  heaven  and  earth  to  overturn 
that  very  establishment  from  which  they  had  seceded.     "  In 
Scotland  even,  as  well  as  in  Ireland,  the  same  unnatural  and 
unholy  league,  under  the  name  of  voluntaries,  menaces  the 
established  church  to  an  extent  and  by  means  which  no  man 
would  have  believed  five  years  ago.     From  that  church  we 
dissent  on  high  conscientious  grounds.     But  I  have  great  sa- 
tisfaction  in   being  able  to   state   distinctly,  that   both  our 
clergy  and  laity  have  ever  supported,  and  continue  to  support, 
the  established  church  in  all  her  just  and  legal  rights,  which, 
so  far  as  circumstances  have  yet  permitted,  have  been  opposed 
and  assailed  by  other  communities  in  a  very  intemperate  aiid 
unchristian  manner.     The  established  clergy  do  us  justice  in 
this  respect ;  and  in  Edinburgh  they  have  united  with  us 
very  cordially  in  the  humble  efforts  which  we  have  made  to 
raise  subscriptions  for  the  suffering  church  of  Ireland,  which 
they  justly  feel,  as  we  all  must  feel,  is  the  first  only  of  those 
legal  institutions  which  it  is  sacrilegiously  proposed  to  pro- 
scribe2." 

There  were  a  number  of  young  men  ordained  this 
year,  to  both  the  inferior  orders  of  the  ministry,  in  the  dio- 
ceses of  Edinburgh,  Aberdeen,  and  Dunkeld.  The  new 
church  in  Glasgow,  for  the  benefit  of  the  working  people  there, 
was  commenced  to  be  built,  and  Mr.  Aitchison  himself  headed 
the  subscription  with  the  munificent  sum  of  £300.  The  arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury  subscribed  handsomely,  and  all  the 
Scottish  bishops  subscribed  liberally  out  of  their  limited  in- 
comes. Bishop  Walker  held  a  confirmation  in  St.  John's 
church,  when  a  hundred  and  twenty-four  young  people  of  both 
sexes,  belonging  to  Edinburgh  alone,  were  sealed  with  the 
holy  spirit  of  promise,  which  was  the  earnest  of  their  inheri- 
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tance.  Among  these  were  seventeen  young  men  from  the 
Cavalry  barracks,  in  their  uniforms.  A  meeting  of  the  Gaelic 
society  was  held  in  May,  and  in  the  report  by  Mr.  Ramsay, 
the  secretary,  the  advantage  was  shewn  which  this  society 
had  already  conferred  on  the  church.  One  young  man,  whose 
education  had  been  defrayed  by  it,  was  to  be  ordained  in  the 
course  of  the  summer,  and  his  stipend  to  be  supplied  from  its 
funds.  Episcopacy  was  now  flourishing  and  increasing  in  that 
very  district  which  had  formerly  been  the  scene  of  its  greatest 
persecution.  Bishop  Walker  confirmed  at  the  new  congrega- 
tion at  Ayr,  consecrated  a  burial-ground  at  Fairfield,  near 
that  town,  at  the  special  request  of  the  proprietor,  and  li- 
censed the  formation  of  a  congregation  at  Mavbole,  in  the 
same  county.  Sixty-six  heads  of  families,  chiefly  Irish  pro- 
testants,  applied  for  a  clergyman,  and  stating  "  they  were 
strangers  in  a  strange  land ;  and  they  may  literally  say  that 
they  have  hung  their  harps  upon  the  willows,  when  they  think 
upon  Zion."  The  foundation  of  a  new  church  at  Peebles, 
where  there  had  been  no  episcopal  place  of  worship  since  the 
Revolution,  was  laid  with  masonic  honours.  In  August  the 
foundation  of  Christ  Church,  Glasgow,  was  laid  by  Mr.  She- 
riff Alison,  the  historian  of  Europe.  There  was  a  masonic 
procession  from  St.  Andrew's  chapel,  accompanied  by  an  es- 
cort of  dragoons  and  their  band.  After  the  ceremony,  Mr. 
Alison  addressed  the  Lodges  and  others  present.  He  referred 
to  those  days,  not  long  distant,  when  the  episcopalians  were  a 
small  but  faithful  band,  performing  the  solemn  rites  of  their 
church  with  as  much  privacy  as  possible.  He  now  rejoiced 
to  witness  the  rapid  increase  of  that  ancient  apostolic  church. 
He  rejoiced  to  see  the  splendid  donations  of  the  rich,  joined 
to  the  mite  of  the  poor,  cast  into  one  common  stock,  for  the 
erection  of  a  temple  where  the  poor  would  have  the  gospel 
preached  unto  them  ;  and  he  rejoiced  that  those  days  of  bigotry 
were  gone,  when  the  episcopalians  of  Glasgow  and  of 
Scotland  would  have  shrunk,  in  the  dread  of  personal  violence, 
from  the  open  display  of  a  pageantry  like  the  present1. 

The  stated  triennial  general  meeting  of  the  "Scottish 
Episcopal  Frendly  Society,"  was  held  at  Aberdeen  on  the  13th 
of  July,  when,  by  the  excellent  management  of  the  bishops  and 
the  clerical  office-bearers,  the  increase  during  the  last  three  years 
was  found  to  be  £'2923  6s.  3d. ;  and  the  governors  were  now 
enabled  to  add  £5  to  the  widows'  annuities,  and  the  sum  of 
£b0  to  the  provision  for  orphans.     After  this  time,  widows 
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have  received  £25,  and  orphans  a  bonus  of  £250.  Christ's 
Church,  Glasgow,  contains  school-rooms  underneath,  which 
can  accommodate  300  children  of  the  working  class  of  epis- 
copalians, who,  amidst  sectarians  of  every  description,  have 
preserved  their  integrity,  and  their  children  now  receive  a 
sound  religious  education  in  the  principles  of  the  church1. 

1837. — This  year  application  was  made  to  Dr.  Low, 
bishop  of  Ross  and  Argyle,  by  the  neglected  episcopalians  of 
the  isle  of  Skye,  for  the  erection  of  a  church  and  the  settling 
of  a  priest  in  their  island.  Bishop  Low  sent  his  own  curate 
among  them,  to  ascertain  their  numbers  and  disposition  ;  and 
he  found  "  many  families,  and  a  number  of  individuals  scat- 
tered here  and  there,  who  are  sounder  churchmen,  and  better 
versed  in  our  tenets,  than  in  many  other  parts  where  they  are 
blessed  with  the  ministry  of  a  clergyman."  They  had  been  in 
the  habit  of  reading  the  liturgy  for  themselves  ;  most  of  them 
never  had  before  seen  a  clergyman — so  that  they  were  church- 
men by  tradition,  as  it  were.  Thankfully,  therefore,  did  they 
assemble  together  during  the  three  or  four  months  that  Mr. 
Oldfield  remained  among  them ;  and  they  received  the  Lord's 
Supper  with  the  greatest  satisfaction  and  comfort.  "  Many 
children  were  baptized,  amongst  whom  were  several  whose 
parents  were  not  of  our  communion,  who  had  been  refused  that 
ordinance  by  their  own  pastor,  upon  very  groundless,  unsatis- 
factory, and  arbitrary  reasons."  In  the  same  diocese,  a  new 
and  much  larger  church  was  begun  to  be  built  in  Inverness, 
on  the  site  of  the  old  one,  when  subscriptions  were  obtained 
to  the  amount  of  nearly  £1700;  one  item  of  which  was  from 
a  distinguished  member  of  the  University  of  Oxford,  under 
the  title  of  "  A  Friend  to  the  Episcopal  Church  in  Scotland," 
for  the  munificent  sum  of  £600.  The  number  of  young  per- 
sons belonging  to  the  city  of  Edinburgh  confirmed  this  year 
was  a  hundred  and  thirteen.  On  the  19th  of  April,  bishop 
Walker  consecrated  the  newly  built  church  at  Peebles,  when 
seven  young  persons  were  also  confirmed,  and  the  holy  com- 
munion was  administered.  A  great  many  presby terians  were 
attracted  by  the  novelty  of  the  office;  but  they  conducted  them- 
selves with  the  greatest  propriety.  In  the  diocese  of  Aber- 
deen, the  Errol  schools  in  the  parish  of  Cruden,  which  are  in 
full  connection  with  the  national  schools  in  England,  were  ex- 
amined by  the  rev.  John  B.  Pratt,  the  incumbent,  and  several 
of  the  clergy  of  the  diocese.  The  boys  and  girls  acquitted 
themselves  very  much  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  examiners.  The 
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report  of  the  Gaelic  Society,  this  year,  shews  that  there  were 
three  schools,  containing  on  the  average  300  scholars,  in 
full  operation  ;  and  that  the  testimony  borne  by  the  clergy,  and 
others,  to  the  zeal  and  good  conduct  of  the  teachers,  was  ex- 
tremely satisfactory.  The  Christian  Knowledge  Society  con- 
tributed largely  towards  the  erection  of  the  church  in  the  Isle  of 
Skye,  the  ioundation  of  which  was  laid  on  the  17th  of  May, 
with  the  greatest  solemnity,  and  amidst  "tears  of  joy"  of 
many  venerable  and  aged  highlanders,  who  had  congregated 
from  all  parts  of  the  island,  and  from  some  of  the  adjacent 
islands,  to  witness  this  interesting  ceremony  l. 

In  the  month  of  May,  the  bishop  of  Brechin,  now  in  his 
eighty-fifth  year,  resigned  the  office  of  Primus.  His  extraor- 
dinary mental  exertions  had  impaired  his  health,  and  rendered 
him  incapable  of  the  duties  of  his  high  office.  Together  with 
bodily  infirmity,  he  was  also  afflicted  with  the  loss  of  hearing 
to  a  considerable  degree,  from  which  cause  he  was  unable  to 
preside  in  a  general  synod  of  the  church.  He  was  born  in 
the  town  of  Stonehaven,  and  received  his  degree  of  M.A.  at 
King's  College,  in  the  University  of  Aberdeen.  The  conse- 
cration of  bishop  Seabury  drew  him  into  notice  as  a  public 
writer,  in  the  defence  of  his  native  church  from  the  calumnious 
attack  of  an  English  dissenter.  His  defence  was  so  trium- 
phant, that  the  editor,  under  the  assumed  name  of  Sylvanus 
Urban,  said  of  him,  in  a  note, — "  We  think  the  correspond- 
ence of  this  learned  writer  an  honour,  and  shall  be  happy  in 
the  continuance  of  it.  Sit  anima  nostra  cum  sua."  The  Scoto- 
Catholic  church  was,  at  the  time  of  his  resignation,  in  a  more 
prosperous  state  than  it  had  been  since  the  last  severe  perse- 
cution, yet  no  efforts  were  made  by  her  governors,  either  in- 
dividually or  collectively,  to  extend  her  borders,  by  drawing 
their  former  oppressors  into  the  fold  of  Christ.  In  the  last 
generation  the  presbyterians  would  not  hear  the  charmers,  not- 
withstanding the  wisdom  of  their  charming ;  and  besides,  there 
was  then  really  personal  danger  in  speaking  the  truth,  even 
in  love.  This  produced  a  timidity  which  seems  to  have  clung 
to  the  church  like  her  evil  genius ;  and  men  are  now  so  liberal, 
that  they  will  not  proselytise  the  semi-heathen,  by  whom  they 
are  surrounded,  lest  they  should  give  offence  to  the  establish- 
ment. But  offences  must  come,  and  those  who  are  more  afraid 
of  offending  their  fellow-men,  who  are  in  a  sinful  state  of  re- 
volt from  Christ's  church,  than  zealous  of  extending  His  king- 
dom, cannot  be  considered  as  worthy  of  Him.  There  were 
no  restrictions,  of  either  policy  or  expediency,  placed  upon 
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the  apostles,  when  they  received  their  commission  to  disciple 
all  nations  ;  neither  ought  there  to  be  any  on  their  successors, 
who  act  under  the  same  commission,  to  withhold  them  from 
extending  the  blessing  of  the  apostolic  doctrine  and  fellowship 
to  their  own  countrymen.  The  apostles,  and  other  apostolic 
men,  knew  that  martyrdom  awaited  their  exertions  to  convert 
those  who  had  been  predestinated  unto  the  adoption  of  chil- 
dren; and  why  should  the  Catholic  bishops  of  Scotland  ne- 
glect the  active  conversion  of  those  whom,  we  pray  God,  for 
Christ's  sake,  may  yet  re-obtain  an  inheritance,  having,  we 
hope,  been  predestinated,  after  a  long  and  sinful  state  of  re- 
volt, according  to  the  purpose  of  Him  who  worketh  all  things 
after  the  council  of  His  own  will  ?  Had  bishop  John  Skinner 
been  actuated  by  a  spirit  of  the  fear  of  giving  offence,  there 
might  have  been  a  schismatical  communion  in  Scotland  to 
this  day.  His  success  might  incite  the  clergy  to  recover  their 
countrymen  from  darkness  to  the  enlightenment  of  the  eyes  of 
their  understandings,  "  that  the  God  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ, 
the  Father  of  Glory,  may  give  unto  them  the  spirit  of  wis- 
dom and  revelation  in  the  knowledge  of  Him." 

Principals  Robertson  and  Hill,  and  Dr.  lNGLis,had  suc- 
ceeded, by  good  management,  in  moderating  the  fierce  zeal  of 
presbytery,  and  in  bringing  the  General  Assemblies  to  a 
more  rational  disposition  than  many  of  those  were  after 
the  Revolution.  But  the  genuine  spirit  of  presbytery  had 
all  along  a  considerable  number  of  representatives  in  the 
Assembly,  and  their  strength  and  numbers  had  gone  on 
progressively  increasing  since  the  secession  of  the  Erskines. 
At  the  period  at  which  we  are  now  arrived,  the  true  presbyte- 
rian,  or  ultra-Calvinistic  party,  had  gained  complete  ascen- 
dancy in  the  Assemblies,  and  had  driven  consistency,  modera- 
tion, and  common  sense,  out  of  doors.  There  is  an  exact 
parallel  betwixt  the  real,  genuine  ultra-presbyterian,  and 
the  Jesuits;  for  whenever  either  party  arrives  at  uncontroled 
power,  they  are  sure  to  precipitate  measures  so  rapidly  and 
rashly,  as  to  bring  on  a  crisis.  In  every  period  of  the  history 
of  presbytery,  triumphant  success  has  produced  a  re-action, 
and  "  right-hand  backslidings  and  left-hand  defections"  have 
immediately  precipitated  the  kirk  from  the  summit  of  her  glory. 
The  Veto  Act  was  the  triumph  of  the  ultra  party,  and  its  effect 
has  been  the  "  disruption"  of  more  than  one-third  of  the  kirk, 
after  they  found  they  had  a  firmer  government  to  deal  with 
than  any  of  the  preceding  administrations,  since  the  days  of 
Melville. 
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PRIMACY  OF  THE  RIGHT  REVEREND  JAMES  WALKER,  D.D., 
BISHOP  OF  EDINBURGH, 

PRIMUS      SCOTI^E      EPISCOPTJS. 

1837. — Election  of  the  Primus. — Address  to  Bishop  Walker. — Death  of  King 
William. — Opening  of  the  church  at  Alloa. — Bishop  Tony  resigns  St.  Peter's 
church. — Addresses  to  the  Queen  and  to  the  Queen  Dowager. — Answers. — 
Episcopal  synod. — Dr.  Moir  elected  to  Brechin. — Dr.  Russell  elected  to  Glas- 
gow.— Ordinations. — Consecration  of  bishops  Russell  and  Moir. — Rev.  R. 
Montgomery. — Bishop  of  Nova  Scotia. — Lord  Kinnoul's  action  at  law.- 
1828. — Decision  of  the  Court  of  Session — this  case  brought  before  the  Assem- 
bly— its  decision. — Appeal  to  the  House  of  Lords. — Isle  of  Skye. — Confirma- 
tion.— Synods. — A  fast. — Death  of  bishop  Jolly — character — his  published 
works. 

1837. — Immediately  on  the  resignation  of  bishop  Gleig, 
Dr.  Jolly,  the  bishop  of  Moray,  assumed  the  temporary  office 
of  Primus,  agreeably  to  the  second  Canon,  and  he  summoned 
the  bishops  to  meet  at  Aberdeen,  for  the  election  of  a  new  Pri- 
mus. Those  bishops  whose  health  permitted  them  met  accord- 
ingly in  St.  Andrews' church,  Aberdeen,  on  Wednesday,  the  24th 
of  May:  there  were  present  the  bishops  of  Aberdeen,  Dunkeld 
and  Dunblane,  and  Ross  and  Argyle.  After  prayers  the  bishop 
of  Edinburgh  was  proposed,  for  whom  the  bishop  of  Ross  and 
Argyle  voted,  and  produced  proxies  from  the  late  Primus  and 
from  the  bishop  of  Moray;  the  bishops  of  Aberdeen,  and  Dun- 
keld and  Dunblane,  were  dissentient,  and  voted  pro  forma  for 
each  other.  The  right  reverend  Dr.Walker  was  therefore  duly 
elected  to  the  office  of  Primus  Scotia?  Episcopus,  an  honour 
deservedly  conferred  on  him,  on  account  of  his  talents,  and 
the  high  character  which  he  sustained  as  a  Biblical  scholar 
and  a  most  learned  theologian. 

The  annual  synod  of  the  united  diocese  of  Dunkeld  and 
Dunblane  was  held  in  the  church  of  Forfar,  on  the  7  th  of 
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June,  when,  in  the  absence  of  bishop  Torry,  the  very  reverend 
John  Skinner,  dean  of  the  united  dioceses,  presided.  On  a 
comparison  of  the  clergy's  lists  with  their  returns  last  year, 
there  was  found  to  be  a  considerable  increase  in  the  number 
of  communicants.  The  synod  drew  up  and  transmitted  the 
following  congratulatory  address  to  the  new  Primus: — "  Right 
Reverend  Sir, — Permit  us,  the  dean  and  clergy  of  the  united 
diocese  of  Dunkeld  and  Dunblane,  in  provincial  synod  assem- 
bled, to  congratulate  you  on  your  recent  elevation  to  the  chief 
seat  on  the  episcopal  bench  of  Scotland.  We  doubt  not, 
right  reverend  sir,  that  you  are  impressed  with  an  eager  desire 
to  improve  the  condition  and  discipline  of  that  portion  of  the 
church  of  Christ  with  which  we  and  our  flocks  are  connected, 
and  that,  with  time  and  talent  at  your  command,  you  will  un- 
ceasingly devote  yourself  to  that  object,  and  thus,  under  God, 
be  the  instrument  of  placing  our  little  Zion  in  that  rank  in 
the  christian  world,  to  which  the  soundness  of  her  principles, 
and  the  pious  adherence  of  her  bishops  and  clergy  to  '  the 
apostles'  doctrine  and  fellowship,'  so  justly  entitle  her.  De- 
voutly praying  that  you,  right  reverend  sir,  may  have  from 
above  such  strength  and  power  bestowed  upon  you,  as  shall 
enable  you  to  fulfil  the  expectations  which  we,  in  common 
with  our  brethren  throughout  the  church,  do  fondly  cherish 
in  your  behalf, — We  have  the  honour  to  remain,  your  rever- 
ence's faithful  sons  and  servants,  &c. — (Signed),  John  Skinner, 
dean*." 

On  Tuesday  morning,  June  20th,  at  twelve  minutes  past 
two  o'clock,  King  William  IV.  expired  at  Windsor  Castle,  in 
the  seventy-second  year  of  his  age,  and  the  seventh  of  his 
reign.  This  event  caused  an  universal  feeling  of  regret  and 
sorrow  throughout  the  empire ;  for  he  was  much  endeared  to 
his  people  by  the  deep  interest  which  he  took  in  their  wel- 
fare, as  well  as  by  the  manly  virtues  which  adorned  his  cha- 
racter. He  was  the  third  son  of  George  III-,  and  entered 
the  naval  service  as  a  midshipman  in  1779.  He  served  in 
the  great  naval  battle  of  the  1st  of  June,  under  Admiral 
Rodney,  with  the  Spanish  fleet,  under  Don  Juan  de  Langara, 
who  exclaimed,  on  being  steered  by  prince  William,  in  his 
boat,  on  board  lord  Rodney's  ship — "  Well  may  England  be 
mistress  of  the  ocean,  when  the  sons  of  her  king  are  thus  em- 
ployed in  her  service2." 

On  the  feast  of  St.  John  Baptist,  the  Primus  ordained  Mr. 
John  Hunter,who  was  a  convert  from  presbytery ;  and  he  was  ap- 
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pointed  to  serve  at  that  church  in  Alloa  which  had  been  the 
scene  of  good  bishop  Alexander's  ministrations.  This  church 
had  been  shut  up  for  fifteen  years,  and  it  was  solemnly  re- 
opened on  the  28th  of  June,  by  the  very  reverend  Dr.  Russell, 
dean  of  the  united  diocese.  Bishop  Torry  resigned  the  pas- 
toral charge  of  St.  Peter's  chapel,  Peterhead,  and  it  again 
reverted  to  the  jurisdiction  of  its  proper  diocesan,  the  bishop 
of  Aberdeen.  It  is  much  to  be  regretted,  that  the  Scottish 
bishops  are  obliged  to  serve  at  the  altar  as  the  incumbents  of 
chapels,  on  account  of  the  poverty  of  the  church,  and  there 
being  so  little  provision  made  for  the  support  of  their  rank  in 
the  church.  In  July  the  bishops  agreed  to  an  address  to  the 
queen,  and  at  the  same  time  an  address  of  condolence  to  the 
queen  dowager,  on  the  death  of  the  late  king: — 

May  it  please  your  majesty, — We,  your  majesty's  dutiful 
and  loyal  subjects,  the  bishops  of  the  Scottish  Episcopal 
Church,  in  our  own  names,  and  in  the  name  and  behalf  of  the 
reverend  clergy  and  christian  people  of  our  communion,  en- 
treat permission  to  express,  with  the  sincerest  respect  and 
sympathy,  our  feelings  of  condolence  on  the  death  of  our  late 
illustrious  and  revered  sovereign,  your  majesty's  royal  uncle. 
At  the  same  time,  we  beg  leave,  with  every  sentiment  of  re- 
spectful duty,  to  add  our  sincere  and  heartful  congratulations 
on  your  majesty's  happy  accession  to  the  imperial  crown  of 
this  united  kingdom.  We  most  fervently  pray  to  Him  by 
whom  kings  reign  and  princes  decree  justice,  that  your  ma- 
jesty may  long  wear  that  crown,  which,  in  the  dispensation  of 
God's  good  providence,  has  now  descended  to  you,  in  health, 
happiness,  and  honour;  and  that  your  majesty  may  long  reign 
over  us  in  peace  and  prosperity,  the  revered,  and  respected,  and 
beloved  sovereign  of  a  free,  an  united,  and  a  loyal  people. 
May  God,  who  is  the  source  and  support  of  all  just  authority, 
be  your  majesty's  guide  in  council,  and  your  sure  support  in 
all  the  arduous  duties  of  the  high  office  to  which  in  His  provi- 
dence He  has  called  you.  Such,  in  the  name  and  mediation  of 
our  divine  Redeemer,  is,  and  will  ever  continue  to  be,  the  fer- 
vent and  dutiful  prayer  of — may  it  please  your  majesty — your 
majesty's  most  obedient,  faithful,  and  loyal  subjects  and  ser- 
vants.— James  Walker,  bishop  of  Edinburgh,  and  Primus." 

Lord  John  Russell  informed  the  "  bishop  of  Edinburgh" 
that  the  above  address  was  very  graciously  received  by  her 
majesty.  The  bishops  also  sent  the  following  address  of  con- 
dolence to  her  majesty  the  queen  dowager: — 
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May  it  please  your  majesty, — We,  the  bishops  of  the 
Scottish  Episcopal  Church,  beg  leave,  with  the  sincerest  re- 
spect and  sympathy,  to  present  to  your  majesty  the  expression 
of  our  heartfelt  condolence  on  the  death  of  our  late  illustrious, 
revered,  and  beloved  sovereign,  your  majesty's  royal  husband; 
in  which  expression  of  respectful  sympathy  we  are  certain 
that  the  reverend  clergy  and  christian  people  of  our  commu- 
nion cordially  concur.  We  feel,  and  the  nation  universally 
feels,  the  sincerest  respect  and  gratitude  towards  your  majesty, 
not  only  as  the  affectionate  consort  of  our  beloved  king,  but 
as  his  constant,  kind,  and  faithful  attendant  during  the  dis- 
tressing and  painful  sufferings  of  his  last  days.  Most  earnestly 
do  we  pray,  that  God,  who,  in  the  dispensations  of  his  good 
providence,  has  at  this  time  %Tisited  your  majesty  and  the 
nation  with  this  affliction,  may  bless  your  majesty,  and  grant 
you  that  christian  consolation  under  it  which  He  alone  can 
bestow.  With  this  fervant  prayer,  and  with  sentiments  of 
the  sincerest  christian  sympathy,  we  remain,  with  all  dutiful 
respect — may  it  please  your  majesty — your  majesty's  most 
humble,  most  obedient,  and  most  faithful  servants." 

In  reply  to  this  affectionate  address,  an  answer  was  re- 
ceived from  lord  Howe,  dated  Bushy  House,  July  17th: — 
"  Right  Reverend  Gentlemen, — I  have  not  failed  to  submit 
the  address  of  kind  condolence  from  the  bishops  of  the  Scottish 
Episcopal  Church  to  queen  Adelaide,  and  I  am  honoured  by 
her  majesty's  commands  to  express  how  consolatory  to  the 
queen  dowager's  feelings  has  been  this  proof  of  attachment  to 
herself,  and  of  respect  for  the  memory  of  the  late  king1." 

On  the  9th  of  August  an  episcopal  synod  was  held  in  the 
house  of  the  Primus  in  Edinburgh,  preparatory  to  a  general 
synod  of  the  church,  for  the  purpose  of  revising  the  Canons. 
In  conformity  with  a  mandate  from  the  Primus,  the  clergy  of 
the  diocese  of  Brechin  met  at  Montrose,  on  St.  Bartholomew's 
day,  and  elected  the  Rev.  David  Moir,  incumbent  of  St. 
Andrew's  church,  in  the  city  of  Brechin,  to  be  bishop  co- 
adjutor, and  successor  to  Dr.  Gleig,  the  bishop  of  that  see, 
who  was  disqualified  for  his  episcopal  duties  by  age  and  many 
infirmities.  The  episcopal  synod  above  mentioned  severed 
the  bishoprick  of  Glasgow  from  that  of  Edinburgh;  and  the 
Primate  sent  his  mandate  to  the  dean  and  clergy  of  Glasgow, 
authorising  them  to  meet,  and  to  elect  a  bishop  for  that  see. 
Their  choice  fell  on  Dr.  Russell,  of  St.  Janus'  church,  Leith, 
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then  dean  of  Edinburgh.     On  the  31st  of  August  the  founda- 
tion stone  of  St.  John's  church,  Inverness,  was  laid,  with  due 
religious  solemnity,  by  the  very  reverend  Charles  Fyvie,  the 
incumbent,  and  dean  of  the  diocese  of  Ross  and  Argyle,  in 
the  presence  of  the  provost  and  magistrates  of  the  burgh,  and 
an  immense  assemblage  of  the  curious.     Mr.  Fyvie  was  ap- 
pointed, by  hei  majesty's  government,  chaplain  to  the  garrison 
of  Fort  George,  about  twelve  miles  distant  from  his  cure.    He 
officiates  at  his  own  church  on  Sundays,  at  eleven  in  the  fore- 
noon, and  at  six  in  the  evening,  and  at  the  garrison  at  two 
o'clock.     On  the  23d  of  August  the  annual  diocesan  synod  of 
Aberdeen  assembled,  when  Mr.  James  Christie,  the  author  of 
the  Vindication  of  the  Oblation  and  Invocation  in  the  Scottish 
Communion  Office,  and  Mr.  John  Moir,  son   of  the  bishop 
elect  of  Brechin,  were  admitted  to  the  holy  order  of  priests1. 

The  consecration  of  Dr.  Russell  to  the  see  of  Glasgow, 
and  of  Dr.  Moir  as  coadjutor  to  the  bishop  of  Brechin,  the 
former  Primus,  took  place  in  St.  John's  church,  Edinburgh,  on 
the  8th  of  October,  being  the  twentieth  Sunday  after  Trinity, 
by  the  right  reverend  Dr.  Walker,  bishop  of  Edinburgh,  and 
Primus,  assisted  by  Dr.  Skinner,  bishop  of  Aberdeen,  and  Dr. 
Low,  bishop  of  Ross  and  Argyle.  The  Rev.  E.  B.  Ram- 
say, the  incumbent  of  St.  John's,  preached  an  appropriate 
sermon,  in  which  he  maintained  the  necessity  of  the  episco- 
pal succession,  and  called  it  "  the  golden  chain,"  reaching 
from  Christ  to  the  present  day.  He  explained  the  distinctive 
differences  between  the  catholic  church  and  the  Romish  schism, 
and  the  anti-episcopal  establishment  by  which  she  is  sur- 
rounded; shewing  wherein  they  have  both  erred,  and  that  the 
reformed  Catholic  church  of  Scotland  has  preserved  the  great 
doctrines  of  Christianity  in  the  greatest  purity.  The  choir 
sang  the  Hallelujah  chorus  from  the  Messiah  with  great  effect, 
and  the  holy  communion  was  administered  according  to  the 
Scottish  communion  office,  as  it  is  directed  by  the  twenty-first 
Canon,  being  of  "primary  authority  in  this  church."  In  the 
afternoon  the  lord  bishop  of  Glasgow  preached,  wherein  he 
strongly  exhorted  his  hearers  to  adhere  steadily  to  the  faith 
once  delivered  to  the  saints,  since  our  pardon  and  entrance 
into  the  heavenly  state  of  bliss  and  perfection  has  been  pro- 
cured by  so  merciful  and  effectual  a  method  as  the  death  of 
Christ. 

Bishop  Walker  appointed  the  Rev.  C.  H.  Tcrrott,  of  St. 
Paul's  church,  dean  of  Edinburgh,  in  the  place  of  Dr.  Russell, 
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now  bishop  of  Glasgow.  Permission  was  given  for  the  erec- 
tion of  a  fourth  episcopal  church  at  Glasgow,  to  be  called  St. 
Jude's,  provided  it  was  erected  at  the  distance  of  not  less 
than  half  a  mile  from  the  site  of  any  of  the  others ;  and  that  the 
Rev.  Robert  Montgomery,  theincumbent,should  engage  to  serve 
that  cure  for  the  certain  space  of  three  years;  in  the  mean- 
time he  officiated  in  a  large  hall  in  Buchanan  Court.  Mr. 
Alexander  dimming,  farmer  at  Craigherbs,  near  Mill  of 
Boyndie,  Banffshire,  while  ploughing,  turned  up  a  small  stone, 
on  which  some  engraving  appeared,  which,  on  examination, 
was  supposed  to  be  the  seal  of  archbishop  Sharp,  of  St.  An- 
drews, as  it  bore  his  family  arms  in  conjunction  with  those  of 
the  see,  with  the  legend  Jacobus  Episcojms  Sancti  Andre1. 
Bishop  Walker  held  an  ordination,  in  St.  John's  church,  on 
St.  Thomas's  day,  when  Mr.  Suther  and  Mr.  Hunter  were  or- 
dained priests.  On  that  occasion  the  right  reverend  Dr.  John 
Inglis,  bishop  of  Nova  Scotia,  was  admitted  within  the  altar 
rails,  when  the  holy  communion  was  administered;  and  on 
Sunday,  the  24th  of  December,  the  bishop  of  Nova  Scotia 
preached  in  the  same  church,  and  afterwards  confirmed  four 
young  persons.  The  bishop  of  Edinburgh  authorised  a  gene- 
ral thanksgiving  to  be  observed  throughout  his  diocese,  on 
Innocents'  day,  for  the  blessing  of  the  late  abundant  harvest. 
The  suit,  commenced  by  lord  Kinnoul  and  Mr.  Young,  his 
presentee,  in  the  Court  of  Session  in  1835,  was  argued  in  the 
presence  of  thirteen  judges,  for  ten  days,  in  the  latter  end  of 
this  year  ;  but  it  was  not  decided  till  March  next  year.  The 
kirk  denied  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Court  of  Session  ;  neverthe- 
less, she  was  obliged  to  defend  this  action.  Although  it  was 
attempted  to  be  made  appear  that  the  court  assumed  the 
power  of  compelling  presbyteries  to  ordain,  yet  this  was  a 
purely  civil  action,  called  an  "  action  of  declarator,"  against 
the  members  of  the  presbytery,  the  heritors  of  the  parish,  and 
the  collectors  of  the  widows'  fund,  for  the  purpose  of  having 
it  found  that  Mr.  Young  "had  been  legally,  validly,  and 
effectually  presented  to  the  church  and  the  parish  of  Auch- 
terarder."  In  consequence,  "  that  the  presbytery  were  bound 
to  take  him  upon  trials,  and  if  found  by  them  to  be  properly 
qualified,  then  to  receive  and  admit  him  as  minister  of  the  said 
kirk ;  that  their  refusal  to  do  so  was  illegal,  and  injurious  to 
him,  and  that  if  they  should  still  persist  in  refusing  him,  that 
the  stipend,  manse,  and  glebe,  and  all  other  emoluments  con- 
nected with  the  kirk  and  parish,  should  be  declared  to  belong 
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to  and  be  paid  to  him  by  the  heritors  during  the  whole  term 
of  his  life  ;  and  that  in  the  event  of  this  being  so  found,  that 
then  the  trustees  of  the  fund  established  by  statute  for  behoof 
of  the  widows  and  children  of  the  ministers  of  the  kirk  of 
Scotland  [to  whom,  in  cases  of  delay  in  collating  to  a  vacant 
kirk,  it  is  payable]  had  no  right  to  interfere  with  the  fruits  of 
the  said  living:  or  that  the  said  stipend  and  emoluments  should 
be  paid  by  lord  Kinnoul,  the  patron,  during  Mr.  Young's  life : 
and  concluding  for  the  costs  of  the  suit1." 

1838. — The  lords  of  session  took  seven  days  to  deliver 
their  opinions  in  the  Auchterarder  case,  and  only  decided  bv 
a  majority  of  three,  on  the  10th  of  March,  of  eight  to  five, 
"  that  the  matters  at  issue  were  within  their  jurisdiction  ;  that 
the  patron,  having  validly  presented,  the  suit  was  competent 
against  the  presbytery,  who  were  bound  to  take  the  presentee 
on  trials  ;  and  that  by  refusing  to  do  so,  and  rejecting  him  on 
the  sole  ground  that  a  majority  of  male  heads  of  families  in  con- 
nection with  the  kirk  dissented,  they  had  acted  illegally,  in 
violation  of  their  duty,  to  the  detriment  of  the  plaintiffs,  and 
contrary  to  the  provisions  of  the  statutes,  more  particularly  that 
of  Queen  Anne."  At  the  next  meeting  of  the  presbytery  of 
Auchterarder,  the  plaintiffs  presented  a  memorial,  requiring 
them  to  proceed  with  Mr.  Young's  trials,  ordination,  and  in- 
duction. The  presbytery  shifted  the  responsibility  from  them- 
selves to  the  provincial  synod,  by  referring  the  memorial  to  that 
court ;  when  Mr.  Young's  lawT-agent  took  a  protest  against  the 
presbytery,  holding  each  of  its  members  guilty,  and  severally 
liable  to  damages  to  the  presentee  for  their  refusal  to  take  him 
on  trials.  From  the  synod  the  case  came  before  the  Assembly, 
which  met  as  usual  on  the  17th  of  May,  with  lord  Belhaven  as 
the  queen's  representative,  and  Dr.  Muir  as  moderator.  The 
decision  of  the  Court  of  Session  had  roused  up  the  indignant 
feelings  of  the  ultra  anti-patronage  party,  and  many  overtures 
were  sent  up  by  the  presbyteries  calling  upon  the  Assembly  to 
pass  a  declaratory  act,  asserting  the  independence  of  the  kirk 
upon  the  civil  power,  as  far  as  regarded  her  spiritual  power, 
and  her  determination  "  to  maintain  and  enforce  it."  Accord- 
ingly, on  the  23d  of  May,  Dr.  Buchanan's,  of  Glasgow,  "  Reso- 
lution anent  the  independent  jurisdiction  of  the  church  of 
Scotland,"  was  carried  by  a  majority  of  forty-one, — "  That  the 
General  Assembly,  while  they  unqualifiedly  acknowledge  the 
exclusive  jurisdiction  of  the  civil  courts  in  regard  to  the  civil 
rights  and  emoluments  secured  by  law  to  the  church,  and  will 
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ever  give  and  inculcate  implicit  obedience  to  their  decisions 
there  anent ;  no  resolve,  that,  as  is  declared  in  the  Confession 
of  Faith  of  this  national  established  church — 'The  Lord  Jesus, 
as  King  and  Head  of  his  church,  hath  therein  appointed  a  go- 
vernment in  the  hand  of  church  officers  distinct  from  the  civil 
magistrate;'  and  that  in  all  matters  touching  the  doctrine, 
government,  and  discipline  of  this  church,  her  judicatories 
possess  an  exclusive  jurisdiction  founded  on  the  word  of  God, 
'  which  power  ecclesiastical  (....)  flows  immediately  from 
God  and  the  Mediator  Jesus  Christ,  and  is  spiritual,  not  having 
a  temporal  head  on  earth,  but  only  Christ,  the  only  spiritual 
king  and  governor  of  his  kirk.'  And  they  do  farther  resolve, 
that  this  spiritual  jurisdiction,  and  the  supremacy  and  sole 
Headship  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  on  which  it  depends,  they 
will  assert,  and  at  all  hazards  defend,  by  the  help  and  blessing 
of  that  great  God,  who,  in  the  days  of  old,  enabled  their 
fathers,  amid  manifold  persecutions,  to  maintain  a  testimony, 
even  to  the  death,  for  Christ's  kingdom  and  crown :  and,  finally, 
that  they  will  firmly  enforce  submission  to  the  same  upon  the 
office-bearers  and  members  of  this  church,  by  the  execution 
of  her  laws,  in  the  exercise  of  the  ecclesiastical  authority 
wherewith  they  are  invested1." 

In  an  ecstacy  of  delight,  Hetherington  exclaims,  "  by  this 
noble  and  truly  presbyterian  motion,  it  was  made  evident  that 
the  church  of  Scotland  had  once  more  taken  her  position  upon 
the  ground  so  invincibly  held  by  the  reformers  and  martyrs  of 
other  days,  and  that  the  contest  was  for  no  trivial  matter,  but 
in  maintenance  of  her  allegiance  to  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and 
in  defence  of  His  sole  right  to  reign  over  His  spiritual  king- 
dom1." There  are  none  so  blind  as  those  that  will  not  see. 
At  the  very  moment  when  they  made  the  vain  boast  of  having 
no  temporal  head  on  earth,  the  representative  of  their  temporal 
head  was  present  before  their  eyes,  and  listening  to  this  renun- 
ciation of  their  allegiance.  The  Assembly  authorised  the  pres- 
bytery of  Auchterarder  to  appeal  to  the  House  of  Lords  against 
the  decision  of  the  Court  of  Session  ;  and  the  presbytery 
appealed  accordingly2. 

It  has  already  been  mentioned  that  bishop  Low  had  sent 
his  curate  to  the  Isle  of  Skye  to  gather  a  congregation  ;  on  the 
11th  of  March  this  year  he  ordained  Mr.  William  Greig,  of 
King's  College,  Aberdeen,  and  appointed  him  to  the  church 
that  had  been  erected  by  the  episcopalians  of  that  Island. 
In  April,  bishop  Russell  officiated  for  the  bishop  of  Edinburgh, 
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who  was  in  very  bad  health,  and  confirmed  120  young  persons, 
belonging  entirely  to  the  city  of  Edinburgh  ;  and  he  afterwards 
delivered  an  appropriate  address  in  proof  of  the  apostolic  autho- 
rity of  this  holy  ordinance,  and  impressing  on  his  young  audi- 
tors the  solemn  nature  of  the  obligations  they  had  just  taken 
on  themselves.  The  diocesan  synod  of  Aberdeen  met  on  the 
first  of  May,  being  the  feast  of  St.  Philip  and  St.  James,  and 
took  the  code  of  canons  into  their  consideration,  with  the  view 
to  such  alterations  or  amendments  as  were  to  be  proposed  to 
the  general  synod  of  the  church  to  be  holden  in  Edinburgh 
in  the  month  of  August.  The  Rev.  Patrick  Cheyne  was 
chosen  to  represent  the  diocese  of  Aberdeen  at  the  general 
synod.  On  the  2d  of  May,  the  diocesan  synod  of  Edinburgh 
was  held  in  St,  Paul's  Church.  Previous  to  their  meeting,  the 
Rev.  George  Drummond,  of  St.  Mark's,  Portobello,  preached 
a  sermon  in  behalf  of  the  Gaelic  Episcopal  Society,  when 
£21  only  was  collected.  The  synod  met  in  the  vestry,  the 
very  reverend  dean  Terrott  in  the  chair ;  and  the  Rev.  E.  B. 
Ramsay,  of  St.  John's  Church,  was  elected  representative  of 
the  diocese  in  the  ensuing  synod.  The  new  episcopal  church 
of  the  Holy  Trinity  was  opened  for  divine  service  on  the  first 
Sunday  in  July,  making  six  episcopal  churches  in  the  city  of 
Edinburgh,  and  another  has  been  since  projected. 

As  A  sign  of  the  times,  and  also  of  the  spirit  of  presbytery, 
the  established  minister  of  Cromarty  appointed  Thursday,  the 
28th  of  June,  to  be  the  fast  day,  previous  to  his  "  Occasion" 
on  the  following  Sunday.  That  day  happened  to  be  the 
queen's  coronation  day  ;  hence  a  day  of  rejoicing.  His  pa- 
rishioners were  much  annoyed  at  this  pharisaical  proceed- 
ing of  their  minister,  and  besought  him  to  postpone  his  sacra- 
ment for  cne  week.  As  no  entreaties  could  prevail  on  him  to 
do  so,  there  was  a  public  meeting  held  of  the  citizens  of  Cro- 
marty, when  they  passed  the  following  resolutions  : — "  That 
the  inhabitants  of  the  town  and  county  of  Cromarty  deprecate 
the  conduct  of  the  minister  and  kirk  session  of  Cromarty,  in 
fixing  the  day  appointed  for  the  coronation  of  her  majesty, 
queen  Victoria,  as  a.  fast  day  preparatory  to  dispensing  the 
sacrament  of  the  Lord's  Supper.  That  it  is  highly  unbecom- 
ing of  any  clergyman  of  the  church  of  Scotland  to  appoint  a 
day  for  a  fast  which  had  been  previously  set  apart  for  all 
loyal  and  patriotic  subjects  to  celebrate  the  coronation  of 
our  beloved  queen.  That  the  inhabitants,  &c.  will  celebrate 
the  day  of  the  queen's  coronation  by  a  public  dinner  and  pro- 
cession,   accompanied   with  the    usual    demonstrations    and 
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manifestations  of  joy  and  respect  on    her    majesty's    being 
crowned1/' 

The  annual  diocesan  synod  of  Brechin  was  holden  on  the 
13th  of  August,  when  Mr.  Alexander  Simpson  was  ordained 
deacon,  and  appointed  curate  to  the  rev.  Peter  Jolly,  of 
Lochlee,  in  that  diocese.  Mr.  Jolly  had  been  fifty-five  years 
in  the  sacred  ministry,  and,  from  increasing  infirmities,  was 
unable  to  perform  the  duties  of  his  cure.  When  lord  Panmure 
heard  of  his  intention,  and  knew  his  inability  to  spare  any 
thing  from  his  very  small  income,  his  lordship  generously 
agreed  to  pay  £10  per  annum  of  Mr.  Simpson's  salary  as  cu- 
rate. The  synod  directed  their  attention  to  the  canons,  with 
a  view  to  the  suggestion  of  alterations  or  additions  for  the 
consideration  of  the  general  synod,  and  elected  the  rev.  Wil- 
liam Henderson,  incumbent  of  the  episcopal  church  Arbroath, 
as  the  representative  of  the  diocese.  The  rev.  John  Torry, 
of  Cupar  Angus,  and  son  of  bishop  Torry,  was  appointed 
dean  of  the  diocese  of  Dunkeld  and  Dunblane,  vacant  by  the 
resignation  of  the  very  rev.  John  Skinner  of  Forfar,  from  in- 
creasing ill  health2. 

The  delicate  constitution  of  the  venerable  bishop  of 
Moray  had  been  for  some  years  gradually  giving  way,  under 
the  increasing  infirmities  of  age  ;  and  he  died  on  the  feast  of  St. 
Peter,  the  29th  of  June,  in  the  eighty -third  year  of  his  age  and 
the  forty-second  of  his  episcopate.  A  few  days  before  his 
death,  he  seemed  so  visibly  sinking  that  his  friends  prevailed 
with  him  to  allow  an  attendant  to  watch  by  his  bed-side  dur- 
ing the  night ;  but  on  the  28th,  he  felt  himself  so  much  better, 
that,  after  being  assisted  to  bed,  between  nine  and  ten  o'clock, 
he  insisted  upon  being  left  alone  for  the  night,  directing  his 
attendant  to  return  next  morning  at  seven.  Upon  entering  the 
chamber  at  the  appointed  time,  the  attendant  found  the  venera- 
ble man  a  lifeless  corpse,  with  every  feature  and  limb  com- 
posed, as  if  in  tranquil  slumber,  yet  with  some  remarkable 
indications  which  shewed  that  the  good  man  had  not  been  in- 
sensible to  the  approach  of  dissolution,  but  had  resigned  him- 
self to  it  consciously,  with  that  calm  and  deep  devotion  for 
which  he  was  through  life  distinguished.  When  his  atten- 
dant entered  his  chamber  he  found  him  quite  dead ;  but  as  his 
body  was  still  warm,  it  is  supposed  that  the  soul  had  taken  its 
everlasting  flight  about  an  hour  before.  He  was  discovered 
lying  in  the  most  placid  and  easy  posture,  with  his  hands 

1  Elgin  Courant  j  cited  in  Ep.  Mag.  vi.  258.  2  Ep.  Mag.  vi.  259,  260. 
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folded  across  his  breast,  and,  from  the  serenity  of  his  coun- 
tenance, it  is  quite  evident  he  had  died  without  any  struggle 
or  convulsion.  Death  was  to  him  but  the  removal  of  the  veil 
which  divided  him  from  a  world  in  which  he  had  for  years 
"habitually  dwelt  in  heart  and  mind."  On  Thursday,  the 
5th  of  July,  his  remains  were  deposited,  according  to  his  own 
desire,  in  the  grave  of  his  brother,  in  the  churchyard  of 
Turriff,  in  the  presence  of  a  numerous  assemblage  of  the 
clergy  and  of  the  people  of  his  late  flock  at  Frasersburgh,  as 
well  as  of  the  episcopal  congregation  of  Turriff,  of  which  he 
had  in  early  life  had  the  cure.  The  services  were  read  by 
the  bishop  of  Aberdeen,  assisted  by  the  very  reverend  James 
Walker,  dean  of  Moray l. 

In  the  church  of  Scotland  each  bishop  has  his  share  in 
the  general  government  of  the  church ;  and  in  this  respect 
bishop  Jolly  was  a  most  valuable  member  of  the  episcopal 
College.     "  With  profound   learning,   a  clear  head,  and    a 
sound  judgment,  he  was  never  at  fault ;  and  when  he  had  once 
made  up  his  mind  on   any  important  question,  he  remained 
firm  as  a  rock.     I  have  known  him,"  says  his  intimate  friend, 
bishop  Walker,  "  on  more  occasions  than  one  or  two,  tried  by 
argument  in  every  shape,  by  influence,  by  ridicule,  even  un- 
der the  name  of  cunctator,  or  the  drag  on  the  carriage  wheel. 
Nothing,  however,  could  move  him.     He  ever  stood  steadily 
opposed  to  rash  legislation  and  to  novelties,  however  plausi- 
ble, maintaining  firmly,  but  mildly,  that  cunctator  is  a  very 
necessary  officer,  especially  among  ecclesiastical  legislators, 
and  that  a  draff  on  the  carriage- wheel  is,  in  many  circumstances, 
the  only  means  of  escaping  very  serious  disasters.     His  con- 
stitution was  never  very  strong;  but,  within  less  than  two 
years  of  his  death,  he  wrote  me  [bishop  Walker]    that  he 
was  as  eager  at  his  books,  and  was  able  to  enjoy  his  work,  as 
he  called  it,  with  as  high  a  relish,  as  ever.     With  increasing 
feebleness,  and  occasional  palpitations  of  the  heart,  his  mind 
continued  clear  and  unclouded  to  the  last ;  and  his  anxiety 
for  the  church  which  he  loved  continued  unabated.     When  it 
was  determined  to  summon  a  general  synod,  in  1838,  he  ex- 
pressed this  anxiety  repeatedly,  in  the  short  letters  which  he 
was  then  able  to  write ;  and  when  he  was  unable  to  use  his 
own  pen,  he  employed  that  of  his  assistant-     I  had,  besides, 

a  message  from  an  excellent  lay  friend  of  the  church 

'  The  following  is  the  substance  of  a  conversation  which  took 

1  Notice  by  the  Rev.  P.  Cheyne,  in  the  Aberdeen  Journal ;  and  cited  in  Note 
to  Rev.  C.  Pressly's  Funeral  Sermon,  pp.  19-21,  and  in  Episcopal  Magazine, 
vi.  288-290. 
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place  between  bishop  Jolly  and  myself,  on  Sunday  last,  the 

24th  instant  [June] Tell  him  [bishop  Walker]    I  am 

dying,  getting  weaker  and  weaker ;  and  I  trust  to  his  taking 
care  that  things  are  so  managed  at  the  ensuing  synod,  that  the 
principles  of  the  church  may  be  preserved  entire,  and  in  no 
way  infringed  upon1.1" 

In  1826,  a  Mr.  Craig,  who  disturbed  the   peace  of  the 
church  for  several  years,  attempted  to  introduce  the  low  Cal- 
vinistic  and  anti-catholic  views  of  the  sacrament  of  baptism, 
contrary  to  the  uninterrupted  teaching  of  the  reformed  catho- 
lic church  of  Scotland.     On  this  important  occasion,  bishop 
Jolly  published  "  A  Friendly  Address  to  the  Episcopalians  of 
Scotland  on  Baptismal  Regeneration ;  shewing  that  it  is  the 
doctrine  of  Scripture,  of  the  earliest  and  purest  Christian  An- 
tiquity, and  of  the  reformed  Episcopal  Church,  as  expressed 
in  its  Liturgy;  attention  to  which  is  earnestly  recommended, 
as  the  best  guard  against  the  dangerous  deviations  of  modern 
times."     This  tract  was   followed  by  "  Observations  on  the 
Sunday  Services,"  published  in  1828;  and  in  1831  he  pub- 
lished "  The  Christian  Sacrifice  in  the  Eucharist,  considered 
as  it  is  the  Doctrine  of  Holy  Scripture,  embraced  by  the  Uni- 
versal Church  of  the  first  and  purest  Times,  by  the  Church  of 
England  and  by  the  Episcopal  Church  in   Scotland."     The 
bishop  had  devoted  a  long  life  to  the  studies  of  his  profession. 
The  whole  range  of  theology  was  open  to  him,  but  the  scrip- 
tures in  their  original  languages,  and  the  writings  of  the  fa- 
thers, were  his  familiar  food ; — these  he  had  thoroughly  di- 
gested.    The  result  is  partly  exhibited  in  his  valuable  work 
on  the  Eucharist ;  of  which  one  of  the  most  learned  divines  of 
the  age  remarked,  that  "  it  reminded  him  so  forcibly  of  the 
writings  of  the  ancient  fathers,  that  he  could  often  have  ima- 
gined that  they   were  still   speaking."     Bishop  Jolly  "  had 
lived  with  God  and  himself,  and  he  died  on  the  morning  of 
the  Feast  of  St.  Peter,  with  none  but  God  and  good  angels  to 
witness  his  departure."     His  character  "  was  formed  upon  the 
model  of  the  primitive  saints,  not  as  being  the  result  of  stu- 
dious imitation,  but  the  fruit  of  the  same  principles  cherished 
with  a  like  earnestness  and  simplicity  of  purpose,  and  deve- 
loped  through  the  same  means.     It  was  the  character  so 
formed  and  exhibited  that  attracted  to  bishop  Jolly  a  degree 
of  reverence  and  affection  which  it  is  the  lot  of  few  men  to 
enjoy.     Few,  indeed,  have  deserved  to  be  so  reverenced  and 
beloved.     The  spirit  of  primitive  and  apostolic  piety  seemed 

1  Bishop  Walker's  Life  of  Bishop  Jolly,  15-17. 
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to  be  revived  in  him He  was  a  living  example  of  the 

intrinsic  beauty  and  attractiveness  of  religion,  as  it  may  be  de- 
veloped through  the  church  system.  It  might,  perhaps,  be 
easy  to  find  a  divine  as  deeply  learned,  but  seldom  can  the 
name  of  one  be  recorded  who  so  thoroughly  imbibed  and  ex- 
emplified the  spirit  of  the  blessed  saints,  whose  works  and 
history  were  the  subjects  of  his  study  V 

In  every  sphere  of  life  a  good  man  is  a  blessing  to  society. 
The  light  of  his  christian  and  holy  conversation  so  shines  be- 
fore men,  that  they  see  his  goo*d  works,  and,  with  Divine 
help,  they  may  follow  his  good  example,  to  the  glory  of  God. 
Although  it  is  but  a  limited  circle  in  which  even  the  most  ex- 
alted can  move,  yet  the  greatest  or  the  least  of  men  may  be 
the  minister  of  good  to  those  within  the  influence  of  their  ex- 
ample, either  in  the  domestic  circle,  which  they  may  fill  with 
christian  light,  or  in  the  world  around  them,  which  may  be 
attracted  by  their  holy  conversation.  The  reformed  catholic 
church  of  Scotland  has  such  a  pattern  of  the  christian's 
course  in  bishop  Jolly,  who  taught,  by  his  example,  that  the 
righteous  man  is  entirely  God's  workmanship  in  Christ,  whom 
he  is  bound  to  glorify  in  his  body,  which  is  the  temple  of  the 
Holy  Spirit.  Although,  with  the  exception  of  the  treatises 
already  mentioned,  bishop  Jolly  carried  all  his  theological 
learning  to  heaven,  yet  he  left  a  bright  example  to  the  church, 
of  humility,  ardent  piety,  holiness  of  life,  and  self-denial. 
Next  to  the  example  of  christian  obedience  and  holiness, 
which  he  so  eminently  exhibited,  his  short  treatises  will  fur- 
nish the  sincere  churchman  with  the  true  catholic  doctrines 
of  the  two  sacraments  ;  and  they  will  teach  him  to  avoid  the 
dangerous  heresies  of  cons-  or  ^rawsubstantiation,  on  the  one 
hand,  and  the  no  less  presumptuous  heresy  on  the  other,  that 
the  sacraments  are  mere  shadowy  rites  and  ceremonies — dead 
ordinances,  without  spiritual  reality  in  them. 


1  Mr.  Cheyne's  and  Bishop  Walker's  Lives  of  Bishop  Jolly,    prefixed  to   his 
Friendly  Address  and  Sunday  Services, — and  the  Notice  of  his  Death, 
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PRIMACY  OF  THE  RIGHT  REVEREND  JAMES  WALKER,  D.D. 
BISHOP  OF  EDINBURGH, 


P  R  I  "M  U  9     BCOTIJE     EPISCOPUS. 

1838. — Diocese  of  Moray. — Confirmations. — A  national  synod — preliminaries — 
revision  of  the  canons — canon  forty. — Cathedral  of  Caithness. — Christ  Church, 
Glasgow. — Dr.  Bell's  school,  Leith. — Trinity  Church,  Edinburgh. — Church 
Society — bishop  Walker's  address. — Bishop  of  Ross  and  Argyle. — Bishop  of 
Glasgow. — Dean  of  Edinburgh. — Mr.   Ramsay's  sermon. — Commemoration 

of  the  rebel  Assembly  of  1638. 1839. — Diocese  of  Ross — voluntaries — 

their  riotous  conduct. — Church  at  Alloa — at  Frasersburgh. — A  bursary. — 
Church  at  Kirkcaldy. — Church  Society — report — resolutions. — Bishop  of  Ross, 
Mr.  Montgomery's,  the  dean  of  Edinburgh's,  and  other  speeches. — Pastoralletter. 

— Auchterarder. — Parish  of   Lethendy.  —  Parish  of  Marnoch. 1840.— 

Queen's  marriage. — Bishops'  address. — Death  of  bishop  Gleig. — Act  to  remove 
disabilities  from  the  church. — Christian  Knowledge  Society. — Church  in  Banff. 
— Diocesan  synods.  —  Trinity  College.  —  New  congregations.  —  St.  Paul's, 
Aberdeen. — Church    Society — bishop    of   Glasgow's   speech. — Strathbogie. — 

Parish  of  Marnoch. 1841.  —  Dalkeith.  —  Dumfermline.  —  Glasgow.  — 

Aberdeen. — Death  of  the  primus — character. — Remarks. 

1838. — On  the  death  of  the  last  bishop  of  Moray,  that 
diocese  was  reunited  to  Ross  and  Argyle,  a  measure  that  had 
been  agreed  upon  at  the  episcopal  synod  held  in  Edinburgh 
on  the  9th  of  August,  1837,  and  with  bishop  Jolly's  own  full 
consent.  There  were  at  that  time  only  four  congregations  in 
the  diocese  of  Moray,  none  of  which  were  numerous;  Inverness, 
which  had  been  united  to  Ross,  on  account  of  bishop  Macfar- 
lane's  residence,  and  his  being  the  incumbent  of  St.  John's 
Church  there,  now  reverted  to  the  diocese  of  Moray.  The  clergy 
petitioned  the  primus  for  permission  to  elect  a  bishop  for  their 
now  vacant  diocese ;  but  the  resolution  of  the  synod  was  earned 
into  effect.      The  united  dioceses  elected  the  Rev.  Charles 
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Fyvie,  of  St.  John's,  Inverness,  to  be  their  representative  at 
the  ensuing  general  synod.  The  bishop  of  Aberdeen  confirmed 
at  Trinity  Church,  Elgin,  twenty-six  persons,  most  of  whom 
were  of  mature  age.  In  July,  bishop  Low  visited  his  extensive 
diocese  ;  he  ordained  Mr.  Alexander  Ewing,  and  confirmed 
twenty-six  young  persons,  at  Inverness,  eleven  at  the  Isle  of 
Skye,  forty-two  at  Appin,  eleven  at  Fort  William,  eleven  at 
Slrathnairn,  sixteen  at  Arpafillie,  seventeen  at  Dingwall  and 
Highfield ;  in  all  one  hundred  and  forty-two  *. 

On  Wednesday,  the  29th  of  August,  a  general  synod  of  the 
national  church  assembled  in  St.  Paul's  Church,  Edinburgh. 
There  were  present — the  right  reverends  James  Walker,  D.D. 
bishop  of  Edinburgh,  and  primus  ;  Patrick  Tony,  D.D.  bishop 
of  Dunkeld,  Dunblane,  and  Fife ;  William  Skinner,  D.D. 
bishop  of  Aberdeen  ;  David  Low,  LL.D.  bishop  of  Ross, 
Argyle,  and  Moray  ;  Michael  Russell,  LL.D.  bishop  of  Glas- 
gow; David  Moir,  D.D.  bishop,  coadjutor  to  George  Gleig, 
LL.D.  bishop  of  Brechin,  composing  the  upper  chamber. 
The  very  reverends  Heneage  Horsley,  dean  of  Brechin;  John 
Torry,  dean  of  Dunkeld,  &c. ;  John  Cumming,  dean  of  Aber- 
deen ;  C.  H.  Terrott,  dean  of  Edinburgh  ;  William  Routledge, 
dean  of  Glasgow2  :  the  reverends  William  Henderson,  repre- 
sentative of  Brechin ;  G.  G.  Milne,  of  Dunkeld,  &c. ;  Patrick 
Cheyne,  of  Aberdeen ;  Charles  Fyvie,  of  Ross,  &c. ;  E.  B. 
Ramsay,  of  Edinburgh ;  William  S.  Wilson,  of  Glasgow, 
constituting  the  lower  or  second  chamber. 

Morning  prayers  were  read  by  the  Rev.  John  Sinclair,  who 
is  now  archdeacon  of  Middlesex.  The  bishops,  in  their  robes, 
were  all  seated  within  the  rails  of  the  altar ;  at  the  conclusion 
of  the  Litany,  the  primus  delivered  an  earnest  and  impressive 
address  suitable  to  the  important  occasion  on  which  they  were 
assembled,  after  which  the  holy  communion,  according  to  the 
order  of  the  national  office,  which  is  declared  to  be  of  pri- 
mary authority  in  that  church,  was  administered.  At  the  con- 
clusion of  the  service,  the  primus  called  on  the  deans  and 
representatives  of  dioceses  to  produce  their  commissions,  which 
were  examined,  and  all  sustained  as  valid.  The  primus  then,  in 
the  most  solemn  manner,  opened  the  synod  in  the  name  of  the 
Blessed  Trinity  ;  and  declared  it  to  be  a  lawful  national  coun- 
cil of  the  catholic  church  in  Scotland,  with  all  the  power  and 
authority  which,  by  the  commission  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ, 
and  the  canons  of  this  church,  belong  to  such  assemblies.    He 


1  Episcopal  Magazine,  vi.  292. 

2  The  Dean  of  Ross  was  unable  to  attend  from  bad  health. 
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concluded  with  suitable  prayers  for  the  direction  and  assis- 
tance of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  their  deliberations.  The  Rev. 
H.  Horsley  was  unanimously  chosen  prolocutor  of  the  second 
chamber,  and  his  election  was  approved  and  confirmed  by  the 
bishops.  The  Rev,  J.  W.  Fergusson,  of  St.  Peter's  Chapel, 
Edinburgh,  was  appointed  clerk  to  the  second  chamber.  The 
synod  then  adjourned  till  the  following  day  at  eleven  o'clock, 
when  it  again  met  for  the  dispatch  of  business1. 

The  canons  underwent  a  most  careful  and  thorough  revision ; 
the  consideration  of  each  was  seriously  taken  up  by  both 
chambers  ;  and  the  amendments  proposed  by  each  diocese 
were  fully  discussed,  and  either  approved,  modified,  or  rejected, 
as  their  merits,  after  mature  deliberation,  seemed  to  require. 
Considerable  alterations  were  made  in  the  arrangement  and 
wording  of  the  canons,  whilst  several  new  ones  were  added, 
in  order  to  enforce  ecclesiastical  discipline,  and  to  insure  regu- 
larity in  the  performance  of  all  church  offices.  The  most 
important  of  the  new  canons  relate  to  bishops  coadjutors — to 
the  appointment  and  business  of  diocesan  synods — general 
synods — to  the  legislative  power  of  general  synods — to  the 
appointment  of  episcopal  synods  annually — to  the  conditions 
of  appeal — to  clergymen  officiating  publicly  in  any  place  with- 
out using  the  liturgy — and  for  J,he  clergy  and  laity  of  this 
church  being  furnished  from  time  to  time  with  an  accurate 
view  of  its  state  and  condition  by  means  of  pastoral  letters 
from  the  bishops.  A  very  important  canon,  No.  40,  was  in- 
troduced, "  For  establishing  and  maintaining  a  society  in  aid 
of  the  church,"  which  has  since  been  found  to  answer  well  the 
purpose  for  which  it  was  proposed : — "  Whereas,  in  the  pri- 
mitive church,  and  by  apostolic  order,  collections  were  made 
for  the  poorer  brethren,  and  for  the  propagation  of  the  gospel, 
it  is  hereby  decreed,  that  a  similar  practice  shall  be  observed 
in  the  Scottish  episcopal  church.  Nor  ought  the  poverty  of 
the  church,  nor  of  any  portion  of  it,  to  be  pleaded  as  an  ob- 
jection, seeing  that  the  divine  commendation  is  given  equally 
to  those  who,  from  their  poverty,  give  a  little  with  cheerfulness, 
and  to  those  who  give  largely  of  their  abundance.  For  this 
purpose,  a  society,  called  '  The  Scottish  Episcopal  Church 
Society,'  shall  be  formed ;  the  objects  of  which  shall  be — 
1st,  to  provide  a  fund  for  aged  or  infirm  clergymen,  or  salaries 
for  their  assistants,  and  general  aid  for  congregations  struggling 
with  pecuniary  difficulties ;  2dly,  to  assist  candidates  for  the 
ministry  in  completing  their  theological  studies ;  3dly,  to  pro- 
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vide  episcopal  schoolmasters,  books,  and  tracts,  for  the  poor ; 
4thly,  to  assist  in  the  formation  or  enlargement  of  diocesan 
libraries.  To  promote  these  important  purposes,  a  certain 
day  shall  be  fixed  upon  annually  by  every  diocesan  synod, 
when  a  collection  shall  be  made  in  every  chapel  throughout 
the  diocese,  and  the  nature  and  object  of  the  society,  in  re- 
ference to  the  existing  wants  of  the  church,  shall  be  explained 
to  the  people."  The  canons  now  revised,  the  synod  "  did,  and 
hereby  do,  adopt  and  sanction  the  following  revised  and 
amended  code  of  canons,  and  declare  them  to  be  in  future  the 
stated  rules  and  regulations  for  preserving  order  and  disci- 
pline in  the  said  church  in  Scotland1."  The  whole  number  of 
the  canons  is  forty-one. 

The  duchess-countess  of  Sutherland  repaired  the 
ancient  cathedral  church  of  the  diocese  of  Caithness,  in  the  an- 
cient city  of  Dornoch,  "  with  a  splendour  which  throws  almost 
every  other  presbyterian  place  of  worship  completely  into  the 
shade,"  and  at  an  expense  to  her  grace  of  £6 000.  The  length  of 
this  splendid  church,  from  east  to  west,  is  a  hundred  and  eleven 
feet,  and  the  breadth,  at  the  transept,  is  eighty-four  feet. 
At  the  west  end  of  this  once  sacred  edifice  the  following  in- 
scription has  been  put  up  : — "  This  ancient  cathedral  having 
fallen  into  decay  and  ruin,  was  re-edified,  decorated,  and  re- 
stored to  religious  service,  by  Elizabeth,  duchess  and  countess 
of  Sutherland,  in  the  years  1835-6  and  7.  The  Lord  is  in  his 
holy  temple,  Psalm  xi."  A  magnificent  service  of  plate  was 
presented  to  the  rev.  David  Aitchison,  at  a  soiree  held  in  the 
school-room  attached  to  Christ  Church,  Glasgow,  by  the  con- 
gregation, in  testimony  of  their  high  esteem  for  him  as  their 
pastor,  and  for  his  unwearied  exertions  in  promoting  their 
best  interests.  Oiv  Thursday,  the  11th  of  October,  the  foun- 
dation stone  of  the  first  school  to  be  erected  in  Leith,  under 
the  celebrated  Dr.  Bell's  donation,  was  laid.  The  right,  rev. 
the  bishop  of  Glasgow,  assisted  by  the  established  ministers, 
the  provost  and  the  corporation  of  Leith, joined  in  procession; 
the  provost  laid  the  foundation-stone  with  masonic  honours,  and 
the  bishop  of  Glasgow  concluded  the  ceremony  by  invoking  the 
Divine  blessing  on  the  undertaking.  The  bishop  of  Edin- 
burgh consecrated  the  burial  ground,  and  granted  his  episcopal 
license  to  Trinity  Church  at  the  Dean  Bridge.  It  deserves  to 
be  noticed,  that  on  Sunday,  the  7th  of  October,  the  prince  of 
Oude  attended  divine  service  at  St.  John's  episcopal  church, 
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in  Edinburgh,  and  paid  particular  attention  to  the  service, 
with  which  he  seemed  to  be  perfectly  familiar1. 

On  the  4th  of  December  a  meeting  was  held  in  the  Hope- 
toun  rooms,  in  Edinburgh,  for  the  purpose  of  forming  the 
Scottish  Episcopal  Church  Society,  as  it  had  been  autho- 
rised by  the  fortieth  canon.  There  were  present,  the  bishops 
of  Edinburgh,  primus,  Glasgow,  and  Ross  and  Argyle ;  all 
the  clergy  of  Edinburgh  and  the  neighbourhood,  with  a  num- 
ber of  the  nobility  and  gentry,  and  many  of  the  gentlemen  of 
the  Scottish  bar.  The  right  reverend  the  primus  took  the 
chair,  and  opened  the  meeting  with  prayers ;  and  then  said, 
"  The  object  of  the  meeting  for  which  they  were  now  assem- 
bled was  to  establish  this  society ;  the  first  object  of  which 
will  be  to  provide  for  its  poor  and  decayed  clergymen,  or  sala- 
ries to  their  assistants,  and  general  aid  for  congregations  strug- 
gling with  pecuniary  difficulties ;  to  assist  candidates  for  the 
ministry  in  completing  their  theological  studies ;  to  provide 
episcopal  schoolmasters,  and  books  and  tracts  for  the  poor ; 
and,  lastly,  to  assist  in  the  formation  or  enlargement  of  dioce- 
san libraries.  Now  the  meeting  was  aware  that  these  desira- 
ble objects  were  not  to  be  obtained  in  their  position,  without 
a  direct  appeal  being  made  to  their  benevolence  for  voluntary 
contributions.  It  was  true  these  claims  and  others  were  fre- 
quent, but  they  were  indispensably  necessary  ;  and  they  had 
high  scriptural  authority  for  enforcing  them,  since  it  is  found, 
in  the  law  of  Moses,  '  that  the  poor  shall  never  cease  out  of 
the  land,'  and  as  recorded  in  Matthew,  25th  chapter.  And 
if  it  was  the  case  that  the  poor  were  to  be  provided  for,  who, 
he  would  ask,  had  a  greater  claim  on  their  sympathies  than 
those  men  ivho  had  devoted  their  whole  time  in  the  service  of 
God  ?  The  meeting  were  aware  that  their  church  was  not 
now  established  ;  it  was  an  unendowed,  a  merely  tolerated, 
and  a  voluntary  church  ;  and  as  a  voluntary  church,  they  now 
appealed  to  the  christian  benevolence  of  their  people,  in  be- 
half of  their  poorer  brethren.  But  he  must  say,  that  al- 
though he  belonged  to  a  voluntary  church,  he  was  sure  he 
spoke  the  sentiments  of  his  brethren  now  present,  when  he 
disclaimed,  in  the  strongest  possible  manner,  against  any  com- 
munity of  feeling  with  those  persons  calling  themselves  Volun- 
taries, who  were  constantly  pouring  forth  fierce  attacks  upon 
the  establishment,  and  were  sowing  political  divisions  and 
animosities  throughout  this  community.     With  such  volunta- 
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ries  the  episcopal  church  had  no  community  of  feeling;  for 
the  episcopalians  have  no  feelings  of  hostility  towards  the  es- 
tablishment. In  conclusion,  he  was  quite  sure,  that  when 
their  case  was  fully  made  known  to  the  meeting,  it  would  be 
speedily  answered ;  and  as  the  poor  of  the  land  were  a  part  of 
God's  family,  he  therefore  made  the  present  appeal,  confident 
that  it  would  not  be  in  vain1." 

The  bishop  of  Ross  and  Aegyle  moved  the  first  resolu- 
tion, and  it  was  seconded  by  the  earl  of  Morton  : — That,  con- 
sidering the  difficulties  under  which  many  congregations  of 
the  Scottish  episcopal  church  are  labouring,  for  want  of  means 
to  procure  ministerial  services,  as  well  as  to  provide  for  aged 
or  infirm  clergymen ;  that  considering  also  the  very  inade- 
quate provision  held  out  for  students  in  theology  desirous  of 
entering  the  ministry,  it  has  become  absolutely  necessary  for 
the  friends  of  our  church  to  make  some  exertions  for  procur- 
ing a  permanent  and  efficient  fund  for  the  alleviation  of  these 
difficulties.  The  second  resolution  was  moved  by  the  bishop 
of  Glasgow,  and  seconded  by  George  Forbes,  Esq.  banker : — 
That  in  the  opinion  of  this  meeting,  some  of  the  evils  under 
which  the  church  is  at  present  suffering,  would,  under  the 
Divine  blessing,  be  removed,  or  mitigated,  by  the  operation  of 
such  a  society  as  that  contemplated  by  Canon  XL.  The  very 
reverend  Dr.  Terrott,  dean  of  Edinburgh,  moved  the  third 
resolution,  which  was  seconded  by  Mr.  Hercules  Robertson, 
appointing  the  office-bearers,  with  the  rules  and  regulations 
to  be  adopted  as  the  constitution  of  the  society.  He  said, 
that  notwithstanding  many  of  the  rural  clergy  were  men 
of  the  greatest  worth  and  warmest  zeal  for  the  cause  of 
Christ,  yet  many  of  them,  from  actual  want,  were  compelled  to 
endure  great  privations,  working  for  a  less  stipend  than  the  wages 
of  a  menial  servant.  He  hoped  that  this  meeting  would  not 
for  one  moment  allow  this  state  of  things  to  continue  ;  for  this 
society  differed  from  other  voluntary  associations  in  this  re- 
spect, that  while  they  were  merely  '  associations,'  the  present 
one  went  much  further,  for  it  is  the  '  episcopal  church'  itself, 
making  itself  '  a  church  society'  in  every  diocese  ;  the  respec- 
tive bishops  of  each  being  the  chairman,  and  the  clergymen 
members,  and  forming  delegates  to  the  other  societies.  The 
present  society,  therefore,  was  not  confined  to  one  particular 
place,  but  was  established  on  the  broad  principle  of  the  'epis- 
copal church ;'  and  as  such,  we  look  to  our  brethren  in  the 
north  for  their  aid,  and  by  next  meeting  he  hoped  to  have  it 
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in  his  power  to  shew  a  reciprocity  of  good  feeling  on  the  part 
of  their  brethren  in  England,  towards  those  who  were  scattered 
throughout  the  land,  even  to  the  ultima  thule.  The  dean  con- 
cluded by  making  a  strong  appeal  in  behalf  of  infirm  clergy- 
men, and  by  exhorting  the  rich  to  give  of  their  abundance l.  -'On 
Sunday,  the  16th  of  December,  collections  were  made  at  the 
different  episcopal  churches  throughout  the  kingdom,  in  aid 
of  the  funds  of  this  society,  when  an  oblation  of  upwards  of 
£'5,000  was  made.  The  rev.  E.B.  Ramsay's  sermon  was  pub- 
lished, and  it  is  now  before  me,  in  which  he  pleaded  most 
powerfully  the  cause  of  the  infant  society.  He  says,  "  I  am 
enabled  to  state  the  results  in  a  few  cases"  of  the  poverty  of  the 
clergy.  "  In  one  instance  (and  that  by  no  means  insignifi- 
cant, as  to  the  number  of  the  congregation),  the  clergyman 
has  no  certainty  of  any  income  at  all ;  in  another  instance, 
the  clergyman  has  the  promise  of  £10  annually ;  in  another, 
the  same ;  in  another,  £15.  One  clergyman  has,  from  tivo 
congregations,  £30 ;  another  has,  from  two  congregations, 
£20 ;  in  one  instance,  the  clergyman  gave  in  his  congrega- 
tional income  at  £2  ;  in  another,  at  £12  ;  in  another,  at  £6  ; 
and  in  another,  the  clergyman's  whole  income,  after  paying 
the  interest  of  debt  and  a  fixed  portion  of  the  principal  (all 
of  which  devolved  upon  him),  did  not  exceed  £7.  It  will 
not  be  questioned  that  persons  ministering  in  such  congrega- 
tions, and  to  those  strongly  attached  to  their  own  modes  of 
faith  and  wTorship,  have  an  urgent  claim  upon  their  brethren 
in  the  church  for  some  additional  means  to  support  the  decen- 
cies and  necessary  influence  of  their  profession2 . 

A  meeting  was  held  in  the  Assembly  Rooms,  Edinburgh, 
on  the  20th  of  December,  to  commemorate  the  traitorous  and 
rebellious  assembly  of  1638,  at  Glasgow,  by  the  ultra-protes- 
tant  party  of  the  presbyterians.  Sir  George  Sinclair  took  the 
chair,  who  has  two  brothers  clergymen  of  the  church  of  Eng- 
land, one  of  whom  is  now  archdeacon  of  Middlesex !  The 
chief  topic  of  the  chairman,  and  the  other  gentlemen's  speeches, 
was  the  most  unmitigated  slander  of  the  clergy  of  the  church 
of  England,  and  their  brethren  in  Scotland;  and  a  special 
eulogy  on  the  most  sacrilegious  and  treasonable  conduct  of 
the  presbyterian  party  in  the  assembly  which  they  had  met  to 
commemorate.     One  of  the  speakers  attacked  the  peaceable 
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bishop  of  Edinburgh  in  the  most  rancorous  and  venomous 
slang: — "  Let  them  know,"  says  he,  "  that  if  they  arouse  again 
the  spirit  of  Scottish  presby  terians,  they  will  find  it  as  firm  and 
unflinching  as  ever.     The  [presbyterian]  church  of  Scotland, 
when  her  zeal  is  once  more  awakened  for  the  honour  of  her 
heavenly  King,  will  pay  but  small  regard  to  their  earth-born 
and  self-anointed  dignities.     She  has  already  set  her  foot  on 
the  neck  of  the  pope,  and  proclaimed  him  to  the  world  as  anti- 
christ ;  she  has  deposed  and  excommunicated  bishops ;  and 
she  has  said,  on  more  than  one  occasion,  '  I  will  speak  of  thy 
testimonies  before  kings,  and  will  not  be  ashamed1.' "     This 
shews  that  the  spirit  of  presbytery  is,  like  that  of  popery,  ever 
the  same ;  and  that  their  crimes,  both  against  God  and  the 
king,  are  unrepented  of,  and  would  be  acted  over  again,  were 
not  the  sword  wielded  by  a  firmer  hand  than  the   Glasgow 
Assembly  had  to  deal  with.       This  meeting  was  evidently 
held  with  the  view  of  defying  the  civil  power,  and  of  coercing 
the  government  by  threats  of  reiterating  the  antichristian  con- 
duct of  the  covenanters  of  1638.     In  the  Preface  to  the  Re- 
port of  the  Meeting,  this  is  spoken  out  plainly  : — "  The  pro- 
ceedings of  this  celebrated  Assembly  [of  1638],  curious  even 
as  a  piece  of  history,  derive  additional  interest  from  the  po 
sition  at  present  occupied  by  the  [presbyterian]  church  of  Scot- 
land, in  relation  to  the  civil  power,  which  strikingly  coincides, 
in  some  respects,  with  that  in   which  she  stood  exactly  this 
time  200  years  ago."     But  "  the  wrath  of  man   worketh  not 
the  righteousness  of  God."     Indeed,  says  the  present  bishop 
of  Edinburgh,  most  truly,  "  few  sights  are  more  lamentable  in 
the  eye  of  a  christian,  or  more  ludicrous  in  that  of  a  man  of 
the  world,  than  to  see  ministers  of  the  gospel  of  peace,  whe- 
ther possessing  or  wanting  a  valid  commission,  assume  the  tone 
of  professed  duellists,  talk  with  boyish  bravado  about  '  raising 
a  spirit,'  '  treading  upon  necks,'  '  drawing  the  sword,' — and 
making  it  their  boast  that  they  and  their  fathers  and  their 
church  are  not  to  be  injured  or  insulted  with  impunity.     If 
there  be  truth  in  Scripture,  all  such  feelings  and  expressions, 
together  with  '  all  hatred,  variance,  emulations,  wrath,  strife, 
and  envying,'  are  ivorks  of  the  flesh,  and  are  not  less  opposed 
to  the  spirit  of  the  gospel,  than  those  sensual  indulgences 
which  are  most  commonly  so  designated2." 

1839. — Proposals  WERE  made  this  year  for  building  a  new 
church  at  Ballyhulish,  in  the  diocese  of  Ross  ;  "  the  eongre- 
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gation  of  which,"  the  bishop  of  that  diocese  writes,  "  is  one 
of  the  most  interesting  in  the  whole  church,  consisting  of 
1000  poor  but  worthy  highlanders,  of  whom  I  confirmed 
eighty-five  tlie  summer  before  last1."  To  this  building,  the 
Society  for  Promoting  Christian  Knowledge  contributed  £100; 
and  Charles  Stuart,  esq.,  of  Ballyhulish,  gave  the  ground  on 
which  the  church  was  built,  with  forty  feet  of  ground  sur- 
rounding it.  He  also  erected  a  neat  parsonage  for  the  resi- 
dence of  the  clergyman,  and  gave,  in  perpetuity,  two  acres  of 
land  as  a  glebe  to  the  incumbent.  The  archbishop  of  Can- 
terbury contributed  £20  towards  the  erection  of  a  church  in 
Stornovvay,  which  is  the  principal  town  of  the  island  of  Lewis, 
jn  the  county  and  diocese  of  Ross  ;  and  his  grace  also  gave 
jGIO  to  the  church  which  was  then  building  in  Forres,  in  the 
county  and  diocese  of  Moray.  The  ancient  bishoprick  of 
Moray  being  now  under  the  superintendence  of  bishop  Low, 
he  made  a  donation  of  £15  to  the  church  of  Forres,  at  the 
same  time  giving  his  official  sanction  to  the  undertaking2. 

The  fundamental  charter  of  presbytery — "  the  inclina- 
tions of  the  people" — was  beginning  to  slip  from  under  the 
fabric  which  it  was  alleged  to  have  at  first  supported  ;  and  re- 
tributive justice  was  beginning  to  overtake  the  kirk,  for  her 
many  sins  against  the  church  of  Christ.  The  politico-religious 
sect,  gathered  out  of  all  the  sects,  rejoicing  under  the  name  of 
voluntaries,  gave  the  first  decided  indication  of  the  change  of 
popular  opinion.  At  Dundee,  a  public  meeting  was  held  one 
evening,  in  a  seceder  meeting-house,  for  some  religious  pur- 
pose connected  with  the  support  of  the  establishment.  The 
people  tumultuously  burst  in,  broke  the  windows,  extinguished 
the  lights,  and  dispersed  the  meeting.  At  a  "  church  exten- 
sion" meeting,  held  in  the  parish  church  of  West  Calder, 
about  twelve  miles  west  from  Edinburgh,  of  which  archbishop 
Spottiswood  was  once  the  incumbent,  the  vulgar  "  voluntaries 
took  forcible  possession  of  the  body  of  the  sacred  edifice,  and 
frustrated  the  purpose  of  the  assembly  by  the  most  brutish  up- 
roar. Cries  of  '  No  churches'  resounded  from  all  sides,  and 
defeated  every  attempt  of  the  ministers  present  to  be  heard." 
At  a  church  and  school  extension  meeting  at  Dumfermline, 
the  presbytery  were  threatened  with  interruption  by  the  mob, 
when  the  moderator  sent  a  written  requisition  to  the  sheriff- 
substitute,  and  also  to  the  provost,  for  protection.  The  latter 
functionary  evidently  wished  the  rioters  success,  for  he  went 
to  the  country  and  refused  to  appear ;  the  mob  assaulted  the 
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kirk  door  with  pa\  ing- stones  and  wooden  rammers,  and  soon 
forced  an  entrance.  In  the  meantime  the  presbytery  drew 
up  a  protest,  and,  after  reading  it,  retired  by  the  vestry  door, 
without  receiving  any  protection  from  the  sheriff,  who  was 
present.  The  kirk,  "  like  a  hard-hunted  beast,"  was  now 
sore  beset  by  that  very  people  who  had  "  drank  deep  of  the 
poisonous  stream  of  voluntaryism,"  but  on  whose  inclina- 
tions she  rested  her  claim  to  an  establishment.  In  this  time 
of  retributive  justice,  it  is  consolatory  to  think  that  not  one 
solitary  episcopalian  was  engaged  in  the  voluntary  crusade 
against  the  kirk  ;  on  the  contrary,  they  returned  good  for  evil, 
and  did  what  was  in  their  power,  consistently  with  their  prin- 
ciples, to  assist  and  support  it  in  its  distress.  Its  danger  has 
arisen  solely  from  men  nurtured  in  its  own  bosom  ;  and  who 
are  only  following  out  the  precept  and  example  of  Henderson 
and  others,  in  the  reign  of  Charles  I.,  and  turning  them 
against  their  teachers.  The  established  ministers  might,  if 
they  were  not  judicially  blind,  see  the  difference  of  conduct  in 
the  episcopalians  and  the  voluntaries,  and  be  convinced  that 
there  must  be  something  in  the  system  of  each  which  produces 
such  different  results.  A  "  voluntary"  system,  which  teaches 
men  to  hate  and  persecute  their  neighbour,  cannot  be  of  God ; 
whereas  the  church  that  prays  that  all  ignorance,  hardness  of 
heart,  and  contempt  of  God's  word,  may  be  taken  away 
from  all  heretics  and  schismatics,  and  that  they  may  be 
fetched  home  to  Christ's  flock  and  be  saved,  among  the  remnant 
of  the  true  Israllites,  must  be  the  right  one1 . 

Bishop  Walker  informed  the  Society  for  Promoting  Chris- 
tian Knowledge,  that  bishop  Russell,  as  his  substitute,  had 
laid  the  foundation-stone  of  a  new  church  at  Alloa,  for  which 
the  society  had  remitted  £100,  of  which  he  thankfully  ac- 
knowledged the  receipt.  The  rev.  Charles  Pressly  and  his 
vestrymen  solicited  assistance  from  the  Society  for  the  rebuild- 
ing of  St.  Peter's  Church,  Frasersburgh,  and  it  was  accompa- 
nied by  the  following  letter  from  Dr.  Skinner,  bishop  of  the 
diocese  :— "  I  cannot  refuse  my  cordial  sanction  to  their  ap- 
plication, or  decline  earnestly  to  solicit  for  it  the  generous  at- 
tention of  your  board.  And  I  feel  somewhat  more  encouraged 
in  making  this  appeal,  from  my  being  enabled  to  inform  the 
society  that  the  congregation  that  now  solicits  their  benevo- 
lent assistance  formed  the  pastoral  charge,  for  nearly  the  last 
half  century,  of  the  justly  venerated  and  much  lamented 
bishop  Jolly,  whose  meek  and  humble  piety,  and  no  less  pro- 
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found  learning,  gained  for  his  name  a  richly-merited  reputa- 
tion, far  beyond  the  limits  of  that  portion  of  Christ's  catholic 
and  apostolic  church  of  which,  through  a  lengthened  term  of 
years,  he  proved  so  distinguished  an  ornament.  But  besides 
the  necessity  which  is  felt,  and  in  their  petition  affirmed  to  ex- 
ist, for  improved  and  extended  accommodation,  the  episcopal 
congregation  in  Frasersburgh  are  most  anxious  to  obtain  the 
erection  of  a  suitable  edifice,  as  a  lasting  memorial  of  one  who, 
by  his  piety  and  virtues,  was  not  only  endeared  to  them  and 
their  families,  but  who  was  universally  acknowledged  by  per- 
sons of  every  religious  denomination  to  have  eminently 
adorned  the  clerical  and  the  christian  character.  And  they 
are  of  opinion,  that  no  monument  could  be  devised  for  that 
purpose  more  strictly  congenial  with  all  the  feelings  and  incli- 
nations of  their  late  revered  bishop  and  pastor.  1  am  confi- 
dent, that  an  intention  so  truly  pious,  affectionate,  and  every 
way  becoming  a  congregation  of  christian  worshippers,  will 
be  generously  responded  to  by  the  members  of  your  board1 ." 
The  sum  of  £50  was  liberally  granted  by  the  board  in  aid  of 
this  object1. 

Me.  Nicholls,  member  for  Cardiff,  gave  notice  in  the 
House  of  Commons  for  the  following  session,  for  a  bill  to  amend 
the  statute  32  Geo.  III.  c.  63,  "  to  enable  bishops  and  priests 
canonically  ordained  of  the  protestant  episcopal  church  in 
Scotland,  with  the  written  permission  of  the  ordinary    and 
consent  of   the  incumbent,  to   perform   divine    services  and 
offices,  to  preach  and  administer  the  sacraments  in  churches 
and  chapels  in  England  or  Ireland,  belonging  to  the  esta- 
blished   church."       The    triennial    general  meeting   of   the 
Friendly  Society  was  held  in  St.  Andrew's  church,  Aberdeen, 
on  the  10  th  of  August,  when  it  appeared  that  the  funds  of  the 
society  were  in  a  highly   flourishing  state,  and  every  thing 
connected  with  the  affairs  of  the  society  were  in  such  a  state 
as  to  give  full  satisfaction  to  the  members  present.      At  a 
meeting  of  the  Church  Society,  Mr.  Ramsay,  the  secretary,  men- 
tioned the  great  encouragement  that  the  society  had  met  with 
from  the  prelates,  clergy,  and  members  of  the  church  of  Eng- 
land.    The  archbishop  of  Canterbury  had  given  his  name  as 
an  annual  subscriber  for  £20  ;   the  bishop  of  London  for  £10 ; 
and  several  of  the  other  bishops  for  smaller  sums.     Several 
families  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Wick,  in  the  county  and 
diocese  of  Caithness,  made  proposals  to  bishop  Low  for  the 
erection  of  a  church  in  that  town,  but  it  does  not  appear  to 
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have  been  carried   out.     A  subscription  was  begun  by  Mr. 
Collins,  a  bank-agent  in  Aberdeen,  for  the   erection    of  an 
episcopal  church  in  Upper  Banchory,  in  the  county  of  Kin- 
cardine and  diocese  of  Aberdeen,  and  eighty  pounds  were  sub- 
scribed.    A  bursary  of  £20  was  instituted  at  Marischal  Col- 
lege, University  of  Aberdeen,  to  be    given  to  the  son  of  any 
episcopal  clergyman  who  may  intend  to  study  for  the  church  ; 
and  if  there  be  no  clergyman's  son  studying,  to  any  other  youth 
preparing  for  holy  orders,  to  be  gained  by  competition,  when 
there  are   more    than  one  candidate.     This  bursary  is  to  be 
awarded  by  the  bishop  of  Aberdeen  for  the  time  being.     The 
bishop  of  St.  Andrews,  Dunkeld,  and  Dunblane,  held  a  diocesan 
synod  at  Kirkcaldy,  in  the  former  diocese,  in  order  to  settle  a 
dispute  betwixt  the  rev.  John  Marshall,  the  incumbent,  and  the 
managers  of  St.  Peter's  church,  in  that  town  ;  after  hearing 
the  evidence  on  both  sides,  it  was  the  opinion   of  the  synod 
that  Mr.  Marshall's  connection  with  that  congregation  should 
be  dissolved,  and  bishop  Torry  pronounced  the  sentence  ac- 
cordingly. 

A  general  meeting  of  the  Church  Society  was  held  in  the 
Hopetoun  rooms,  Edinburgh,  on  the  4th  of  September  ;  the 
bishop  of  Aberdeen  in  the  chair.  There  were  present  also 
the  bishops  of  Ross  and  Argyle,  Glasgow,  and  the  coadjutor 
of  Brechin.  From  the  diocesan  returns,  the  subscriptions, 
donations,  and  congregational  collections,  amounted  to  about 
£3555,  to  which  was  added  the  sum  of  £710  from  the  treasurer 
of  the  Gaelic  society,  which  was  now  merged  into  the  Church  so- 
ciety. A  sub-committee  was  appointed,  which  met  the  follow- 
ing day  in  the  Episcopal  Library,  when  grants  for  the  augmen- 
tation of  the  income  of  the  clergy  were  made,  amounting  to 
nearly  £700,  and  about  £500  were  appropriated  to  the  other 
purposes  of  the  society l. 

The  first  annual  meeting  of  the  Church  Society  was 
held  on  the  11th  of  December,  in  the  Hopetoun  rooms,  the 
right  rev.  the  bishop  of  Ross,  &c.  in  the  chair.  Prayers  hav- 
ing been  read,  the  rev.  E.  B.  Ramsay,  the  secretary,  read  the 
report,  a  document  of  considerable  length,  and  of  great  im- 
portance. It  says,  among  other  things,  the  committee  ''would 
rejoice  in  the  society  attaining  such  success  as  might  enable 
them  to  rescue  the  church  from  the  depressing  effects  of  that 
poverty  which  now  exists  in  some  portions  of  it — a  poverty 
which  no  one  can  have  witnessed  without  perceiving  the  many 
evils  which  it  produces,  and  the  many  impediments  which  it 
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often  throws  in  the  way  of  ministerial  usefulness.  By  the 
statistical  returns  it  will  be  seen,  that  of  thirty-two  incumben- 
cies described,  not  one  has  reached  £80  yearly  ;  that  many 
are  under  £40,  and  that  in  several  the  incomes  derived  from 

the  congregations  are  merely  nominal It  has  been  the 

chief  object  of  the  committee  to  assist  those  among  the  clergy 
who  have  been  lowest  in  the  scale  of  income.  They  have  ap- 
propriated about  £700  to  that  purpose,  distributed  among 
thirty-two  incumbents,  to  bring  up  their  incomes  to  £80  each, 
and  have  aided  congregations  in  procuring  assistants  to  the 
extent  of  £125." 

After  reading  the  report,  the  following  resolutions  were 
moved,  seconded,  and  unanimously  agreed  to  : — 1st.  That  the 
report  now  read  be  approved,  and  ordered  to  be  printed  for 
distribution  among  the  members  of  the  society,  and  for  gene- 
ral circulation.  2d.  That  from  the  returns  made  to  the  so- 
ciety, wants  have  been  found  to  exist  in  the  church  which  call 
both  for  sympathy  and  assistance,  and  which  demand  a  cheer- 
ful and  ready  co-operation  from  all  the  members  of  the 
church — a  co-operation  calculated,  at  the  same  time,  to  pro- 
mote a  spirit  of  union  and  of  harmony  among  themselves,  as 
christians  and  as  churchmen.  3d.  That  whilst  they  gratefully 
acknowledge  the  success  which,  under  the  blessing  of  God, 
has  attended  the  efforts  of  the  society  since  its  constitution, 
on  December  the  4th,  1838,  this  meeting  would  express  their 
strong  conviction  of  the  necessity  for  increased  and  steady 
exertion  in  promoting  the  different  objects  of  the  society. 
4th.  That  the  thanks  of  the  meeting  be  given  to  the  right  rev. 
bishop  Low,  for  the  urbanity  and  kindness  with  which  he  had 
presided  over  the  meeting. 

The  bishop  of  Ross,  &c.  then  said, — "  I  have  only  to  bear 
my  humble  testimony,  that  in  my  diocese  this  society  has 
been  the  means  of  gladdening  many  sequestered  glens,  and  the 
lonely  islands  of  the  Scottish  sea."  The  rev.  Robert  Mont- 
gomery, in  rising  to  move  the  second  resolution,  said, — "  I  can 
never  forget  that  it  is  a  mournful  thing  that  now,  in  the  nine- 
teenth century  of  Christianity,  such  destitution  should  exist 
in  the  episcopal  church.  What  is  the  fact  ? — that  men  who 
are  under  the  guidance  of  God's  Spirit,  duly  authorised  for 
their  work,  and  daily  pursuing  their  round  of  usefulness, 
should  not  receive  so  much  as  the  reward  given  to  those  who 
perform  the  drudgery  of  commercial  life  !  Whatever  may  be 
the  history  of  other  churches,  the  history  of  the  Scottish 
episcopalian  church  contains  many  pages  which  might  be 
written  with  tears,  and  which  cannot  be  read  without  sighs. 
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Whilst  the  spirit  of  chivalry  has  thrown  its  halo  round  the 
struggles  of  the  covenanters,  the  sufferings  of  the  episcopa- 
lians have  been  unlaurelled  by  the  wreath  of  history,  and  un- 
chanted  by  the  muse  of  poetry.  Where  is  the  man,  with  a 
heart  in  his  bosom,  who  can  read  the  fragments  of  their  his 
tory  from  1748  to  1792,  without  a  thrill  of  pity,  and  a  glow  of 
admiration  for  the  heroism  of  the  men  who  hailed  their  co- 
lours to  the  mast  of  principle,  and  determined  never  to  take 
them  down,  whether  they  waved  in  the  sunshine  and  the 
calm  of  prosperity,  or  were  rent  in  the  gloom  and  storms  of  ad- 
versity. Let  the  example  of  these  heroes  of  our  church 
plead  eloquently  to-day.  I  grant  that  we  are  now  in  a  milder 
atmosphere.  Prejudice  and  bigotry  have  shrunk  away,  de- 
tected in  the  midst  of  the  light  of  truth  ;  yet  we  can  never  for- 
get that  we  are  only  a  tolerated,  not  a  triumphant — a  protesting, 
not  a  prosperous  church  ;  and  that  poverty  is  still  our  badge. 

I  come  from  Glasgow  ;  and  in  that  city  I  can  point 

out  to  you  fields  which  have  been  opened,  under  the  good  pro- 
vidence of  God,  where  your  energy  and  philanthropy  may 

have  room  to  expatiate  for  years  to  come There  were 

about  10,000  episcopalians  in  Glasgow,-  besides  considerable 
numbers  in  the  adjoining  towns,most  of  whom  have  come  from 
England  and  Ireland,  and  are  in  a  state  of  poverty,  destitu- 
tion, and  spiritual  midnight,  to  an  extent  which  I  never  saw 

realized  before I  bless  God,  that  while  the  wants  of  the 

church  have  been  discovered,  the  society  has  not  let  down  a 
single  principle  to  meet  those  wants.  It  has  avoided  that 
plague-spot  of  all  the  economies  of  our  day  —  expediency . 
What  is  expediency  ?  It  is  the  creed  of  darkness — the  delu- 
sion of  the  devil.  It  has  shaded  the  throne  ;  it  has  degraded 
the  court ;  it  has  mangled  the  bible  ;  it  has  broken  down  the 
walls  of  eternal  justice,  and  forged  the  broad  seal  of  heaven 
to  stamp  its  authority  on  a  lie — that  the  end  sanctifies  the 
means."  The  dean  of  Edinburgh,  in  seconding  the  second 
resolution,  expressed  his  earnest  hope  that  the  society  would 
be  ena1  led  to  fix  the  minimum  income  of  the  church  at  £150 
a  year,  which  is  the  lowest  income  of  the  established  ministers. 
Mr.  Urquhait,  in  moving  the  third  resolution,  adverted  to  the 
"  Episcopal  Fund,"  originally  commenced  by  sir  William 
Forbes,  and  some  other  zealous  friends  of  the  church  ;  the 
principal  object  of  which  was  to  make  provision  for  the 
bishops  ;  and  all  that  this  fund  could  raise  for  them  was  sixty 
guineas  per  annum !  "  He  could  well  understand,  however, 
how  this  important  object  had  been  left  out  of  the  views  of 
this  society.  It  was  formed  out  of  the  sanction  of  a  canon  of 
VOL.  IV.  4    D 
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the  church  ; — that  canon  must  have  been  framed  [or  at  least 
revised]  by  the  right  reverend  fathers,  the  bishops ;  and  they, 
with  their  accustomed  disinterestedness,  had  overlooked  their 
own  claims  and  their  own  rights,  in  their  anxiety  to  adminis- 
ter to  the  relief  of  the  suffering  clergy.  He  had  only  to  men- 
tion, that  the  two  societies  did  not  injure  each  other ;  on  the 
contrary,  the  more  this  [the  church]  society  flourished,  the 
more  would  the  episcopal  fund  be  able  to  fulfil  its  principal 
object ;  for  this  society  would  then  take  the  relief  of  the  clergy 
into  its  own  hands,  and  leave  the  trustees  of  the  fund  free  to 
give  a  more  becoming  allowance  to  the  College  of  Bishops 1." 

In  aid  of  this  fund,  sermons  were  preached  in  the  dif- 
ferent dioceses  throughout  the  kingdom  ;  and  a  pastoral  letter 
that  had  been  authorised  by  the  episcopal  synod  in  Septem- 
ber, was  read  in  each  congregation.  This  pastoral  letter  was 
written  by  the  primus ;  and  it  states,  that  "  on  Thursday,  the 
5th  of  September,  a  statistical  report  of  the  church,  for  the 
year  1838,  was  laid  before  the  synod,  of  which  the  following 
is  a  short  abstract : — 83  congregations ;  86  clergymen;  2113 
baptisms;  2098 catechumens;  784  confirmed  ;  204  marriages  ; 
404  deaths;  8523  Communicants2."  This  report  was  made 
from  hastily  drawn  up  returns,  and  is,  of  course,  not  complete. 
The  congregational  offerings  were — Edinburgh,  £461  7s.  lid.; 
Glasgow,  £121  17s.  5d. ;  Aberdeen,  £136  17s.  3d.;  Ross 
and  Argyle,  £120  Is.;  Dunkeld,  £92  9s.  9d. ;  Brechin, 
£184   15s.  9d.     In  all,  £1117  9s.   Id.3 

The  presbytery  of  Auchterarder,  as  already  mentioned, 
appealed  to  the  House  of  Lords  against  the  judgment  of  the 
court  of  Session  ;  but,  after  hearing  counsel  on  both  sides,  that 
house  affirmed  the  sentence  of  the  court  below,  as  follows : — 
"  It  is  ordered  and  adjudged,  by  the  lords  spiritual  and  tempo- 
ral, in  parliament  assembled,  that  the  said  petition  and  ap- 
peal be,  and  is  hereby,  dismissed  this  house ;  and  that  the 
said  interlocutor  therein  complained  of  be,  and  the  same  is 
hereby,  affirmed."  The  court  of  session  accordingly  pro- 
nounced an  interlocutor  on  the  8th  of  June,  declaring  that 
the  presbytery  of  Auchterarder  "  are  still  bound  and  astricted 
to  make  trial  of  the  qualifications  of  Mr.  Robert  Young,  as 
presentee  to  the  church  and  parish  of  Auchterarder,  and  .  .  . 
if  he  is  found  qualified,  to  receive  and  admit  him  minister  of 
the  said  church."     A  majority,  however,  of  the  presbytery, 

1  Edinburgh  Courant;  cited  in  Episcopal  Magazine,  ii.  12-19. 

2  Pastoral  Letter  addressed  to  the  Clergy  and   Laity   of  the  Episcopal  Com- 
munion of  Scotland,  by  the  Bishops  of  that  Church,  p.  v. 

*  Report  of  the  Scottish  Episcopal  Church  Society,  for  the  year  1830,  54-56. 
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decided  on  referring  the  matter  to  the  commission  of  assem- 
bly, when  Mr.  Young's  law-agent  presented  a  notarial  protest, 
intimating  that  he  would  hold  the  presbytery  liable  for  all  the 
consequences  of  their  disobedience  to  the  law.  Mr.  Young 
then  commenced  an  action  at  law  against  the  majority  of  the 
presbytery1. 

The  parish  of  Lethendy,  in  the  county  of  Perth  and 
diocese  of  Dunkeld,  was  the  next  point  of  collision  between 
the  ecclesiastical  and  civil  powers.  Mr.  Clark  was  appointed 
by  the  crown,  assistant,  or  curate  and  successor  to  the  aged 
minister  of  that  parish.  The  presbytery  of  Dunkeld  took  the 
usual  steps  for  Mr.  Clark's  ordination,  but  they  refused  to  pro- 
ceed, as  he  was  vetoed  by  the  parishioners.  The  Assembly  of 
1836  approved  of  the  procedure  of  the  presbytery,  and  in  Feb- 
ruary, 1837,  the  minister  died,  when  Mr.  Clark  brought  an  action 
against  the  presbytery  in  November  of  that  year.  When  the 
kirk  became  vacant,  the  crown  presented  a  Mr.  Kessen ;  the 
people  agreed  to  accept  him,  and  the  presbytery  were  ready 
to  ordain  and  induct  him.  Mr.  Clark  sued  out,  and  received 
an  interdict  from  the  court  of  session  to  prohibit  the  presby- 
tery of  Dunkeld  to  ordain  Mr.  Kessen.  The  presbytery  re- 
ferred the  matter  to  the  Assembly  of  1838,  which,  in  turn,  re- 
ferred it  to  the  commission,  which  court  ordained  the  presby- 
tery to  proceed  without  delay  to  the  induction  of  Mr.  Kessen. 
Mr.  Clark  now  applied  for,  and  received,  another  interdict,  to 
prohibit  the  presbytery  of  Dunkeld  from  settling  Mr.  Kessen. 
This  brought  the  matter  again  before  the  commission,  which 
renewed  their  directions  to  the  presbytery  to  disregard  the  in- 
terdict as  illegal,  and  commanded  them  to  ordain  Mr.  Kessen 
on  a  certain  day.  Mr.  Kessen  was  accordingly  ordained  on 
the  13th  of  September,  on  the  call  of  the  people,  but  leaving 
the  fruits  of  the  benefice  to  be  settled  by  the  court  of  session. 
Mr.  Clark  petitioned  the  court  of  session  to  punish  the  mem- 
bers of  the  presbytery.  The  court  declared  the  presbytery 
guilty  of  the  breach  of  an  interdict,  and  summoned  the  mem- 
bers of  the  presbytery  to  their  bar.  When  the  presbytery  of 
Dunkeld  appeared  in  a  body  at  the  bar  of  the  court  of  session, 
several  of  those  ministers  who  afterwards  became  seceders 
took  their  places  beside  them  at  the  bar.  The  lord  president 
Hope,  himself  a  presbyterian,  pronounced  the  solemn  censure 
of  the  court, — "  That  it  was  with  considerable  difficulty  that 
so  lenient  a  measure  had  been  adopted  ;  but  should  any  simU 
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lar  case  again  occur,  the  punishment  of  imprisonment  would 
be  inflicted1." 

But  the  plot  thickened  ;  the  kirk  militant  was  not  to  be 
killed  quietly.  In  June,  1837,  the  earl  of  Fife  presented  Mr. 
John  Edwards  to  the  vacant  kirk  and  parish  of  Marnock,  in 
the  presbytery  of  Strathbogie,  in  the  county  of  Banff,  and 
diocese  of  Moray.  In  the  following  November,  the  pa- 
rishioners vetoed  him  ;  but  as  the  veto  had  been  declared  il- 
legal, and  the  judgment  of  the  House  of  Lords  was  not  yet 
known,  the  presbytery  asked  the  advice  of  the  synod  of  Moray. 
That  synod  instructed  them  to  give  effect  to  the  veto  ;  but  from 
this  instruction  the  presbytery  appealed  to  the  General  Assem- 
bly of  1838.  The  parishioners  appealed  to  that  court  against 
the  presbytery,  for  disobeying  the  synod.  The  Assembly  re- 
pelled the  presbytery's  appeal,  and  directed  them  to  reject  Mr. 
Edwards.  In  consequence  of  this  decision,  the  earl  of  Fife 
presented  a  Mr.  Henry ;  but  Mr.  Edwards  applied  to  the  court 
of  session,  and  received  an  interdict  to  prevent  the  presbytery 
from  ordaining  or  inducting  Mr.  Henry.  He  also  raised  an 
action  of  "  Declarator"  against  the  presbytery,  heritors  of 
the  parish,  and  the  collector  of  the  Widows'  Fund,  to  have  it 
found  that  his  presentation  was  valid,  that  his  rejection  under 
the  veto  act  was  illegal,  and  that  the  presbytery  were  bound 
to  take  him  on  his  trials.  In  July,  1838,  a  majority  of  seven 
out  of  eleven  of  the  presbytery  of  Strathbogie,  resolved 
"  that  the  court  of  session  having  authority  in  matters  relat- 
ing to  the  induction  of  ministers,  and  having  interdicted  all 
proceedings  on  the  part  of  the  presbytery  in  this  case,  and  it 
being  the  duty  of  the  presbytery  to  submit  to  their  authority 
regularly  interposed,  the  presbytery  do  delay  all  procedure  un- 
til the  matters  in  dispute  be  legally  determined."  The  mino- 
rity complained  of  this  resolution  to  the  synod  of  Moray, 
who  referred  their  complaint  to  the  Assembly  of  this  year;  by 
whom  it  was  again  referred  to  their  commission,  giving  them 
ample  powers  to  determine  the  case.  Although  the  decision 
of  the  House  of  Lords  was  known  before  the  meeting  of 
Assembly,  yet  the  commission  directed  the  presbytery  of 
Strathbogie  to  suspend  proceedings ;  and  as  the  presbytery  had 
resolved  that  the  court  of  session  had  authority  in  the  induc- 
tion of  ministers,  the  commission  prohibited  them  from  pro- 
ceeding to  the  induction  of  Mr.  Edwards  till  the  next  meeting 
of  the  Assembly,  in  1840.     The  court  of  session  granted  to 
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Mr.  Edwards  the  "  Declarator"  for  which  he  had  sued  on  the 
13th  of  June,  finding  that  "the  presbytery  of  Strathbogie  are 
still  bound  and  astricted  to  make  trial  of  the  qualifications  of 
the  pursuer,  Mr.  Edwards,  and,  if  found  qualified,  to  receive 
and  admit  him  as  minister  of  the  parish  of  Marnock."  This 
judgment  was  notarially  intimated  to  the  presbytery,  and  the 
majority  resolved  to  obey,  and  requested  a  special  meeting  to 
be  called,  for  carrying  the  decree  of  the  court  into  effect ;  and 
their  resolution  was  communcated  to  the  commission  "  in  a 
courteous,  firm,  and  deferential  report."  The  commission  met 
at  Edinburgh  on  the  11th  of  December,  and  the  celebrity  of 
this  case  occasioned  a  fuller  meeting  than  had  ever  before  as- 
sembled. Both  parties  were  heard  by  their  counsel ;  but  the 
commission  reversed  the  whole  of  the  presbytery's  proceed- 
ings, and  suspended  the  seven  ministers  that  composed  the 
majority  from  the  office  of  the  ministry,  till  the  next  meeting 
'of  the  Assembly,  and  prohibited  Mr.  Edwards  from  making 
any  further  application  till  the  Assembly  met.  The  sus- 
pended ministers  immediately  craved  the  protection  of  the 
court  of  session,  and  prayed  the  court  to  suspend  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  commission — to  interdict  and  prohibit  the  mino- 
rity of  the  presbytery,  and  all  others,  from  interfering  with 
and  molesting  them,  either  by  giving  effect  to  the  orders  of 
the  commission  or  by  holding  any  presbyterial  meetings  ;  and 
also  to  interdict  and  prohibit  the  persons  appointed  by  the 
commission  from  preaching  or  intimating  the  sentence  of  de- 
position in  their  kirks  or  parishes.  The  clerical  agents  of  the 
commission  were  obliged  to  submit  to  the  letter  of  the  inter- 
dict, but  they  broke  it  in  the  spirit ;  for  the  sentence  was  pro- 
claimed in  the  open  air,  in  such  convenient  places  as  they 
could  draw  a  crowd  round  them ;  and  at  such  places,  the 
ministers  sent  by  the  commission  preached  to  the  people,  and 
inflamed  their  minds  against  their  own  ministers1. 

1840. — The  prize  given  this  year,  at  the  Bell  Lecture, 
for  an  Essay  on  the  History  and  Advantages  of  the  Parochial 
System  of  Education  in  Scotland,  was  gained  by  Mr.  Thomas 
Russell,  a  licentiate  or  probationer  of  the  establishment ; 
and  it  was  presented  to  him  by.  the  right  reverend  Dr.  Russell, 
bishop  of  Glasgow.  Her  majesty,  queen  Victoria,  married 
his  royal  highness  prince  Albert  of  Saxe  Coburg  Gotha,  on 
the  10th  of  February ;  and  the  bishops  and  clergy  of  the  re- 
formed catholic  church  of  Scotland  sent  the  following  loyal 
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and  dutiful  address  to  the  marquis  of  Normanby,  by  whom  it 
was  presented  to  her  majesty,  and  who  received  it  most  gra- 
ciously : — ■ 

"  May  it  please  your  majesty, — We,  your  majesty's  duti- 
ful and  loyal  subjects,  the  bishops  and  clergy  of  the  Scottish 
episcopal  church,  animated  with  the  warmest  attachment  to 
your  majesty's  sacred  person  and  government,  beg  leave  most 
respectfully  to  approach  the  throne,  to  tender  our  hearty  con  ■ 
gratulations  on  the  matrimonial  alliance  which  your  majesty 
has  recently  formed  with  an  amiable  prince  of  a  house  emi- 
nently illustrious  in  the  history  of  Europe.  In  all  ranks  of 
society  much  interest  is  attached  to  that  solemn  institution 
which  was  established  by  the  great  Creator  in  the  beginning 
of  time,  and  honoured  by  the  blessed  Redeemer  at  once  by 
His  presence  and  by  His  first  miracle ;  but  more  especially  is 
marriage  important  in  that  high  station  in  which,  by  the  Di- 
vine Providence,  your  majesty  is  placed,  because  it  is  thereby 
connected  with  the  dearest  hopes  of  a  powerful  and  en- 
lightened nation.  It  is  therefore  with  sentiments  of  the  most 
lively  satisfaction  that  we  contemplate  your  majesty's  nnion 
with  his  royal  highness  prince  Albert  of  Saxe  Coburg  and 
Gotha,  piously  hoping,  and  fervently  praying,  that,  through 
God's  good  providence,  it  may  prove  the  means  of  perpetuat- 
ing to  future  generations  those  sacred  and  social  institutions 
which,  by  the  Divine  blessing  on  the  mild  sway  and  constitu- 
tional government  of  your  majesty's  illustrious  predecessors, 
have  long  secured  to  the  people  of  this  great  nation  the  invalu- 
able blessings  of  domestic  peace  and  civil  and  religious 
liberty.  We  embrace  this  opportunity  of  assuring  your  ma- 
jesty that  it  is  our  constant  endeavour  to  impress  upon  those 
under  our  pastoral  care  a  deep  feeling  of  respect  for  the 
constitutional  principles  of  the  monarchy,  a  due  reverence 
for  the  law  of  the  land,  and  a  cordial  affection  for  their 
most  gracious  sovereign.  In  conclusion,  we  heartily  pray 
that  it  may  please  Almighty  God  to  bless  your  majesty 
with  health  and  long  life ;  that,  among  the  other  gifts  of  the 
Divine  Providence,  it  may  be  your  majesty's  happiness  to  see 
numerous  descendants  spring  up  around  the  throne,  well  pre- 
pared for  the  various  duties  which  belong  to  the  royal  es- 
tate.— Signed  by  us,  the  bishops,  in  our  own  names,  and  in 
the  name  and  on  behalf  of  the  clergy  of  our  communion,  at 
Edinburgh,  12th  of  February,  1840  V 
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The  right  reverend  Dr.  Gleig,  bishop  of  Brechin,  and 
late  primus  of  the  reformed  catholic  church  of  Scotland,  died 
at  his  own  house  in  Stirling,  on  the  9th  of  March,  in  the 
eighty-seventh  year  of  his  age,  and  the  thirty -second  of  his  epis- 
copate. The  right  reverend  Dr.  Moir,  his  coadjutor,  succeeded 
to  the  full  administration  of  the  diocese  of  Brechin,  agreeably 
to  the  arrangement  entered  into  at  his  consecration1.  Mr. 
Lawson  has  very  justly  said, "  Dr.  Gleig  was  one  of  the  most 
eminent  men  of  his  day,  and  as  a  scholar,  theologian,  a  meta- 
physician, and  a  critic,  his  name  stood  for  more  than  sixty 
years  among  the  most  distinguished  of  his  contemporaries  in 
England  and  Scotland2.  The  earl  of  Elgin  gave  the  sum  of 
£]  00  towards  the  erection  of  an  episcopal  church  in  Dumferm- 
line,  which  has  since  been  erected,  in  consequence  of  the  minds 
of  many  of  the  people  having  been  disgusted  at  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  non-intrusionists.  A  most  atrocious  attempt  having 
been  made  by  a  vain-glorious  youth  to  shoot  her  majesty  and 
her  royal  consort  on  the  10th  of  June,  prayers  and  thanksgivings 
were  offered  up  in  all  the  episcopal  churches  in  Scotland, 
according  to  the  form  issued  by  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury, 
after  which  a  prayer  for  unity  was  also  offered  up. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  the  act  which  repealed  the  penal 
laws  against  the  Scottish  church  in  1792,  imposed  a  restriction 
on  the  clergy  of  Scottish  ordination  from  officiating  or  holding 
livings  in  England.  To  remove  these  restrictions,  and  to 
draw  closer  the  bonds  of  union  and  communion  betwixt  the 
two  churches,  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury  introduced  a  bill  in 
the  end  of  May  into  the  House  of  Lords,  "  to  make  certain 
provisions  and  regulations  in  respect  of  the  exercise,  within 
England  and  Ireland,  of  their  office  by  the  bishops  and  clergy 
canonically  ordained  of  the  proteslant  episcopal  church  in 
Scotland  ;  and  also  to  extend  such  provisions  and  regulations 
to  the  bishops  and  clergy  of  the  protestant  episcopal  church 
in  the  United  States  of  America."  The  following  is  the  pre- 
amble to  the  act,  but  which  still  leaves  a  restriction  that  makes 
the  matter  not  much  better  than  it  was  before  : — "  Whereas  an 
act  was  passed  in  the  32d  year  of  the  reign  of  his  late  ma- 
jesty king  Geo.  III.  entituled  an  'Act  for  granting  relief  to 
persons  of  the  episcopal  communion  in  Scotland ;'  and  whereas 
it  is  expedient  to  alter  aud  amend  the  said  act,  and  to  enable 
the  bishops  of  the  protestant  episcopal  church  in  Scotland, 
and  the  priests  of  such  church  canonically  ordained,  under 
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certain  limitations  and  restrictions,  to  perform  divine  service,  to 
preach,  and  to  administer  the  sacraments  according  to  the 
rites  and  ceremonies  of  the  united  church  of  England  and 
Ireland  in  churches  and  chapels  within  England  or  Ireland 
where  the  liturgy  of  the  said  united  church  is  used ;  be  it 
enacted,  &c  .  .  .  That  it  shall  be  lawful  for  the  bishop  of 
any  diocese  in  England  or  Ireland,  if  he  shall  think  fit,  on  the 
application  of  any  bishop  of  the  protestant  episcopal  church 
in  Scotland,  or  of  any  priest  of  such  church  canonically  or- 
dained by  any  bishop  thereof  residing  and  exercising,  at  the 
time  of  such  ordination,  episcopal  functions  within  some  dis- 
trict or  place  in  Scotland,  to  grant  permission  under  his  hand, 
and  from  time  to  time  also  under  his  hand  to  renew  such  per- 
mission, to  any  such  bishop  or  priest  to  perform  divine  service, 
to  preach,  and  administer  the  sacraments,  according  to  the 
rites  and  ceremonies  of  the  united  church  of  England  and 
Ireland,  for  any  one  day,  or  any  two  days,  and  no  more,  in  any 
church  or  chapel  within  the  diocese  of  the  said  bishop  where 
the  liturgy  of  the  said  united  church  is  used,  such  day  or  days, 
and  church  or  chapel,  to  be  specified  in  such  permission  ;  and 
thereupon  it  shall  be  lawful  for  the  party  mentioned  in  such 
permission,  or  renewed  permission,  with  the  consent  of  the  in- 
cumbent or  officiating  minister  of  such  church  or  chapel,  to 
perform  divine  service,  and  to  preach  and  administer  the  sacra- 
ments therein,  according  to  the  rites  and  ceremonies  of  the 
united  church  of  England  and  Ireland,  on  the  day  or  days 
specified  in  such  written  permission,  or  renewed  permission, 
and  no  other  * ." 

On  the  petition  of  the  Rev.  Alexander  Bruce  and  others, 
supported  by  a  strong  recommendation  from  the  bishop  of 
Aberdeen,  the  Society  for  Promoting  Christian  Knowledge 
granted  the  sum  of  £50  towards  paying  off  the  debt  incurred 
in  the  erection  of  the  episcopal  church  iu  Banff.  The  annual 
synods  of  the  church  were  held  in  the  summer ;  and  in  that 
of  Aberdeen  bishop  Skinner  alluded  to  the  happy  and  quiet 
condition  of  the  episcopal  church,  and  particularly  to  the  act 
recently  passed  in  parliament,  which  received  the  royal  assent 
on  the  23d  of  July,  by  which  the  unity  of  principle  betwixt 
this  church  and  the  united  church  of  England  and  Ireland  is 
still  more  completely  manifested.  A  report  of  the  Aberdeen 
diocesan  association  of  the  Scottish  Episcopal  Church  Society 
for  this  year  shews  that  the  subscription  in  that  diocese  for  the 
the  year  1839,  when  it  was  formed,  and  the  present,  amounted 
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to  £929  13s.,  and  for  1839  the  sum  distributed  was £287  5s.  2d. ; 
viz.  £156  15s.  lOd.  to  nine  clergymen  to  raise  their  incomes 
to  £80 — £30  toward  obtaining  an  assistant  for  an  aged  and 
infirm  clergyman,  £50  towards  rebuilding  one  chapel,  and  £50 
towards  liquidating  the  debt  on  another,  besides  £21  18s.  9d. 
retained  for  diocesan  purposes1.     About  this  time,  the  Right 
Hon.  W.  E.  Gladstone  made  proposals  to  the  bishops  for  the 
erection  of  an  episcopal  college,  and  that  a  course  of  study,  simi- 
lar to  that  pursued    in  the   English  universities,  should  be 
adopted.     At  a  synod  of  the  bishops  the  proposal  was  taken 
into  their  consideration ;  but  they  were  startled  at  the  extent 
of  the  scheme,  and  its  apparent  impracticability,  and  gave  but 
a  slow  consent  to  its  commencement.     Several  new  congre- 
gations were  formed  this  year  that  met  in  temporary  apart- 
ments in  Jedburgh  and  Airdrie,  in  the  formerly  covenanted 
diocese  of  Glasgow;  at  Falkirk, in  the  diocese  of  Edinburgh, 
through  the  influence  of  Mr.  Forbes,  of  Callander,  and  another  in 
Dumfermline,  in  the  diocese  of  St.  Andrews,  consisting  chiefly 
of  new   adherents  to   the  church  ;    and  the   Rev.   Jonathan 
Douphrate  was  inducted  to  the  pastoral   charge  of  a  small 
church  at  Fochabers,  in  the  diocese  of  Moray.     On  the  24th 
of  September,  the  bishop  of  Glasgow,  acting  for  the  primus, 
consecrated  the  burial  ground  belonging  to  St.  John  the  Evan- 
gelist's  church  in  Edinburgh,  assisted    by  the  Rev.  E.  B. 
Ramsay,  the  incumbent,  and  all  the  episcopal  clergy  of  Edin- 
burgh 2.    A  meeting  of  the  "  constituent  members"  of  St.  Paul's 
independent  chapel  in  Aberdeen  was  held,  when  the  proposal 
was  made  of  an  union   with  the  reformed  catholic  church. 
It  was  warmly  supported  by  the  most  influential  members  ; 
some  unimportant  objections  were  started,  but  they  were  over- 
ruled, and  a  committee   was   appointed  to  confer  with   the 
bishop  of  the  diocese  "  on  the  terms  of  union3."     Alas  !  they 
knew  not  of  what  spirit  they  were ;   for  the  only  "  terms " 
ought  to  have  been  deep  repentance  for  their  iong-continued  and 
most  obstinate  schism,  and  their  humble  petition  to  have  been 
received  as  "  constituent  members"  of  Christ's  holy  catholic 
and  apostolic  church,  which  they  were  not. 

The  annual  general  meeting  of  the  Church  Society  was 
held  in  the  Hopetoun  Rooms  on  the  1st  of  December:  the 
bishop  of  Ross  and  Argyle  took  the  chair,  supported  by  the  bishop 
of  Glasgow,  all  the  clergy  of  Edinburgh  and  the  neighbour- 
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hood,  and  a  large  body  of  lay  gentlemen.     The  speeches  were 
full  of  zeal  and  interest,  and  the  christian  harmony  and  good- 
will by  which  they  were  characterised  present  a  striking  con- 
trast to  the  violent  and  uncharitable  language  of  the  presby- 
terian  ministers  in  their  presbyteries  and  synods.     The  report 
of  the  Society's  proceedings  during  the  past  year  was  read 
by  Mr.  Ramsay,  their  most  zealous  and  indefatigable  secre- 
tary ;  from  which  it  appeared  that  by  a  comparison  of  the 
funds  realized  during  the  two  years  in  which  the  Society  had 
been  in  operation,  the  donations  were  considerably  less  than 
those  received  in  1839.    The  congregational  offerings  also  vv  ere 
in  some  instances  less,  and  in  others  greater ;  but  on  the  whole 
the  offerings  were  less  than  they  were  in  the  first  year.    The  an- 
nual subscriptions  were  considerably  increased,  notwithstand- 
ing the  death  of  several  subscribers.      After  deducting  the 
tenth,  the  whole  disposable  sum  was  £2.600.     The  general 
committee,  which  met  in  Edinburgh  on  the  3d  of  September, 
decided  that  of  this  sum,  £1000,  consisting  of  legacies  and 
donations,  should  be  added  to  the  Society's  capital  stock.  From 
the  remainder  the  following  grants,  were  made: — £783  for 
raising  the  incomes  of  thirty-four  incumbents  to  £80  who 
stood  most  in  need  of  aid ;  £200  for  eleven  schools  in  con- 
nection with  episcopal  congregations;  £100  for  assistants  in 
cases  where  the  incumbents  have  been  incapacitated  for  active 
duty  ;  £15  for  repairs  of  parsonage  houses ;  £75  towards  the 
building  fund  of  churches  in  debt;  £17  for  law  expenses  in 
securing  ground  for  the  church  in  Stornoway  ;  £95  for  mis- 
cellaneous expenses,  and  printing,  &c.     The  Society  also  paid 
over  £315  to  the  trustees  of  the  episcopal  fund,  to  repay  them 
the  amount  of  that  which  they  had  contributed  to  assist  the 
Church  Society  in  giving  relief  to  the  inferior  clergy.     The 
bishop  of  Glasgow  stated  that  another  church  was  about  to 
be  erected  in  Glasgow  as  soon  as  a  site  could  be  procured, 
and  that  the  moral  influence  exerted  by  the  Society  had  been 
attended  with  the  most  beneficial  results ;  for  many  persons  were 
now  coming  forward  to  aid  the  extension  of  the  church .     There 
were,  he  said,  three  congregations  about  to  be  formed  in  his 
diocese  ;  at  Annan,  in  Dumfriesshire,  divine  service  had  been 
commenced  the  previous  Sunday  in  a  newly  erected  church, 
and  another  had  been  commenced  at  Maybole,  towards  which 
one  gentleman  had  contributed  a  hundred  guineas.     This  in- 
stitution had  operated  most  beneficially,  and  its  example  had 
stimulated  the  members  of  the  church  to  increased  exertions  ; 
whilst  the  means  of  instruction,  which  were  now  afforded,  had 
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proved  an  effectual  means  of  snatching  the  children  of  the 
poor  from  degradation1.  I  most  devoutly  wish  that  societies 
similar  to  this  were  in  operation  in  every  diocese  of  England 
and  Ireland,  for  the  purpose  of  raising  the  incomes  of  the  plun- 
dered vicarages,  that  so  a  resident  vicar  may  be  procured  in 
every  parish  where  there  is  now  only  a  stipendiary  curate. 
May  it  please  God  to  put  it  into  the  hearts  of  some  influential 
men  to  undertake  the  formation  of  such  societies  ! 

The  seven  suspended  ministers  of  Strathbogie  having  been 
protected  by  the  Court  of  Session  from  the  persecution  of  their 
brethren,  quietly  pursued  their  parochial  duties,  and  continued 
to  enjoy  the  respect  and  attachment  of  their  people.  They 
were,  however,  subjected  to  the  intrusion  of  non-intrusion 
ministers  sent  by  the  commission,  who  preached,  and  "  dis- 
pensed," as  they  call  it,  their  sacraments  to  such  as  attended  them 
in  barns  or  other  places,  or  in  the  open  air  ;  and  Hetherington 
has  the  pharisaical  impudence  to  say,  that  now  "  the  light  of 
the  gospel  broke  in  upon  a  district  which  had  long  been  over- 
shadowed with  the  midnight  darkness  of  extreme  moderatism ; 
and  the  people  rejoiced  in  the  holy  and  heavenly  radiance 
which  shone  around  them  /"  In  March,  the  commission  cited 
the  seven  Strathbogie  ministers  to  appear  personally  at  the  bar 
of  the  Assembly  for  contumacy,  and  for  violating  the  sentence 
Df  the  last  meeting  of  the  commission.  On  the  28th  of  May 
they  appeared  at  the  bar,  and  presented  a  complaint  and 
petition  praying  the  Assembly  to  rescind  the  sentence  of  the 
commission,  and  to  find  that  it  had  exceeded  its  powers  in 
suspending  them ;  but  the  Assembly  dismissed  their  petition, 
and  confirmed  the  sentence.  The  Assembly  appointed  a  com- 
mittee to  "deal  with"  the  Strathbogie  ministers ;  but  the 
ministers  were  firm  to  the  line  of  conduct  which  they  had 
adopted.  By  a  majority  of  sixty  the  Assembly  continued 
their  suspension  from  all  their  functions,  ministerial  and  judi- 
cial, for  twelve  months,  until  the  meeting  of  the  Assembly  in 
1841.  The  Assembly  instructed  their  commission  when  it 
should  meet  in  August  to  serve  them  with  an  indictment,  and 
place  them  on  their  trial  for  the  offence,  if,  in  the  meantime, 
they  had  not  "  abandoned  their  sinful  principles."  Against 
this  sentence  the  Strathbogie  ministers  protested,  and  applied 
to  the  Court  of  Session  for  another  interdict  to  prohibit  the 
commission  from  carrying  the  Assembly's  sentence  into  effect. 
The  court  granted  an  interdict.  Tin;  Assembly  took  a  bill, 
which  lord  Aberdeen  had  prepared  with  the  view  of  settling 

1   Edinburgh  Advertiser,  1810. 
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the  dissensions  in  the  kirk,  under  their  consideration,  and  re- 
jected it  by  a  majority  of  eighty-seven.  In  August,  an  indict- 
ment was  prepared  against  the  seven  ministers,  and  carried  by 
a  majority  of  one  hundred  and  twenty-five.  They  also  in- 
dicted Mr.  Edwards  for  violation  of  their  injunctions  in  con- 
tinuing to  prosecute  the  maintenance  of  his  legal  rights.  The 
seven  ministers  had  taken  Mr.  Edwards  on  his  trials  in 
February,  and  found  him  qualified;  but  they  hesitated  to  ordain 
and  induct  him.  On  this  he  entered  an  action  of  damages 
against  both  the  presbyteries  of  Strathbogie,  that  is,  the  sus- 
pended and  the  unsuspended  sections  of  it,  to  compel  them  to 
admit  him  to  the  parish  of  Marnock,  and  laid  his  damages  at 
£\  1,000.  The  case  was  heard  ;  the  seven  ministers  expressed 
their  willingness  to  proceed,  but  the  four  which  composed  the 
minority  of  the  presbytery  disputed  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Court  of  Session.  On  the  18th  of  December  the  Court  of  Ses- 
sion decreed  that  Mr.  Edwards  should  be  ordained  and  inducted 
to  his  parish  by  the  suspended  seven1. 

1841.— It  was  stated  by  Mr.  Gladstone,  in  his  admirable 
speech  at  the  meeting  of  the  Church  Society,  that  a  petition  had 
been  signed  by  120  heads  of  families  resident  in  Dalkeith  and  the 
neighbourhood  to  have  the  blessing  of  a  church  erected  in  that 
town  ;  "  the}7  are  not  moved,"  he  said,  "  through  the  influence 
or  solicitations  of  the  great,  the  wealthy,  or  the  noble,  but  by 
a  warm  attachment  to  the  episcopal  communion."  It  was 
favourably  received  by  the  heads  of  the  church,  and  the  same 
parties  petitioned  the  duke  of  Buccleugh,  saying — "  being 
bond  fide  members  of  the  reformed  catholic  church  ...  we 
can  enjoy  no  opportunity  of  worshipping  God  according  to 
that  form  and  ritual  to  which  we  are  sincerely  and  conscien- 
tiously attached  .  .  .  we  therefore  most  respectfully  appeal  to 
you,  soliciting  your  sanction,  concurrence,  and  assistance,  in 
the  building  of  an  episcopal  chapel  in  the  town  or  vicinity  of 
Dalkeith."  His  grace  listened  to  the  prayer  of  their  petition,  and 
he  not  only  built  but  has  also  endowed  a  church  in  that  town. 
The  Society  for  Promoting  Christian  Knowledge  most  libe- 
rally presented  ,£100  to  the  funds  for  erecting  a  church  in 
Dumfermline,  for  the  episcopal  congregation  there.  A  curious 
circumstance  occurred  in  Glasgow,  which  marks  either  a  step 
in  advance  in  the  right  direction,  or  else  a  lukewarmness  on 
which  the  "  Fathers  of  the  Secession"  would  have  imprecated 
the  vengeance  of  heaven.     The  minister  and  elders  of  one  of 

1  Hetherington's   History,   247,  248.— Dublin  Review,  92,  93.— Edinburgh 
Advertiser— Aberdeen  Constitutional.— Episcopal  Mag.  New  Series,  11. 
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these  seceding  congregations  offered  the  use  of  their  meeting- 
house to  the  Rev.  R.  Montgomery,  of  St.  Jude's,  on  the  occa- 
sion of  a  charity  sermon  !  The  Rev.  W.  M.  Wade,  of  Trinity 
Church,  Paisley,  read  the  morning  service  of  the  Church  of 
England  to  the  entire  satisfaction  of  the  seceders,  and  Mr. 
Montgomery  afterwards  preached  with  his  usual  popular  elo- 
quence, in  this  seceding  meeting-house 1  !  The  independent 
chapel  of  St.  Paul's  in  Aberdeen  was  united  to  the  church  on 
the  14th  of  January,  on  nearly  their  own  terms  :  the  admission 
not  having  been  marked  by  any  appearance  of  either  re- 
pentance or  shame  for  their  long-continued  and  most  unjusti- 
fiable schism.  This  hollow  union  had  then  left  only  the  two 
schismatical  independent  meetings  of  Montrose  and  Perth  to 
continue  their  unnatural,  causeless,  and  most  sinful  revolt2. 

After  many  years  of  suffering  from  chronic  rheumatism, 
and  consequent  confinement  to  his  house,  the  right  rev.  James 
Walker,  D.D.  bishop  of  Edinburgh,  Primus,  and  the  Pan- 
tonian  professor  of  divinity,  died  at  his  residence,  22,  Stafford 
Street,  on  the  5th  of  March,  and  in  the  seventy-first  year  of 
his  age.     His  remains  were  interred  on  the  south-side  of  the 
burying-ground  of  St.  John  the  Evangelist,  which  his  intimate 
and  confidential  friend,  the  bishop  of  Glasgow,  had  so  recently 
consecrated.      Although  a  plain  tombstone  only  marks  the 
spot  where  his  mortal  remains  rest  in  the  hope  of  a  blessed 
resurrection,    yet  an    elegant    marble    monument  has  been 
erected  by  subscription  on  the  north  wall  inside  the  church, 
near  that  of  his  predecessor, bishop  Sandford3.    Bishop  Walker 
studied  at  Marischal  College,  Aberdeen,  and  afterwards  en- 
tered St.  John's  College,  Cambridge,  where  he  resided  the  usual 
number  of  terms,  and  took  the  several  degrees  in  arts.     On 
Sunday,  the  25th  of  June,  1826,  he  preached  at  Great  St.  Mary's 
Church,  Cambridge,  "  on  the  original,  successive,  and  perma- 
nent evidence  of  revealed  religion,"  when  he  took  his  degree 
of  doctor  in  divinity.     That  sermon,  with  others,  was  pub- 
lished at  the  request  of  his  late  congregation,  in   1829,  in 
which  he  himself  says  in  the  preface,  "The  gratuitous  nature 
of  christian  redemption,  the  inability  of  man  in  himself,  and 
the  indispensable  necessity  of  God's  grace  in  Christ  to  make 
man  what  the  gospel  requires  him  to  be,  in  order  to  inherit 
eternal  life,  I  have   ever  taught,  or  intended  to  teach,  to  the 
best  of  my  ability."     The  only  cure  he  ever  held,  as  I  heard 
him  say  in  his  farewell  sermon,  was  the  the  small  chapel  of 

1  Glasgow  paper. — Church  of  England  Mag.  x.  Part  lvi. 

2  Aberdeen  Constitutional.  3  Lawson's  Scottish  Episcopal  Church,  421. 
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St  Peters  in  Edinburgh,  which  declining  health  induced  him 
to  resign.  To  the  duties  of  the  episcopal  office  and  of  the 
primacy  were  added  those  of  Pautonian  professor  of  divinity, 
and  it  is  hoped  that  those  whom  he  trained  up  in  the  sound 
theology  of  the  catholic  church  will  endeavour  to  copy  the  ex- 
ample of  his  integrity,  zeal,  and  ardent  love  of  the  church. 
In  the  scenes  of  domestic  life  "  bishop  Walker  taught  by  ex- 
ample as  well  as  by  precept ;  and  those  who  knew  him  best 
will  ever  have  the  highest  opinion  of  his  character,  and 
particularly  of  that  rare  consistency  between  profession  and 
practice,  which  shewed  that  the  former  had  its  seat  in  the 
heart.  He  was  beloved  by  his  friends,  highly  respected  by 
the  clergy  under  his  inspection,  and  venerated  by  the  whole 
body  of  the  church  over  which  he  presided1." 

The  reader  who  has  accompanied  me  through  the  long 
period  that  has  elapsed  since  the  destruction  of  the  church  in 
Scotland  that  yielded  obedience  to  the  see  of  Rome,  will  have 
seen  cause  to  admire  the  goodness  and  mercy  of  God,  and  also 
His  faithfulness  in  preventing  "  the  gates,"  that  is,  the  agents 
"  of  hell " — the  followers  both  of  Loyola  and  of  the  Solemn 
League  and  Covenant — from  utterly  extirpating  His  church. 
Many  now  alive,  and  others  by  tradition,  may  be  enabled  to 
assent  to  bishop  Walker's  words : — "  It  was  his  privilege,"  he 
said  to  a  friend,  about  two  years  before  his  death,  "  to  see  the 
episcopal  church  in  Scotland  placed  under  circumstances 
which,  in  the  earlier  days  of  his  ministry,  he  never  could 
possibly  have  expected,  and  he  heartily  desired  to  thank  God 
for  it."  Under  God,  for  much  of  her  prosperity  the  church  is  in- 
debted to  the  vast  exertions  and  the  great  self-denial  of  bishop 
John  Skinner,  who  procured  the  repeal  of  the  persecuting  sta- 
tutes which  had  nearly  accomplished  her  extinction;  and  who 
healed  the  independent  schism  that  commenced  in  the  eigh- 
teenth century,  and  for  which  his  memory  will  be  held  in  ever- 
lasting remembrance.  Under  the  primacy  of  bishop  Walker, 
the  canons  of  the  church  have  been  revised,  and  a  system  of  go- 
vernment permanently  fixed  in  annual  episcopal  synods,  where 
appeals  from  either  clergy  or  laity  against  the  sentence  of  their 
own  immediate  bishop  are  heard  and  determined,  and  general 
synods  of  both  orders  are  to  be  assembled  in  two  chambers, 
when  important  business  requires  such  a  convocation2. 

But  a  reformation  yet  remains  to  be  accomplished  which 
is  most  devoutly  to  be  wished  for ;  but  so  long  as  the  clergy 

1  Edinburgh  Courant,  cited  by  Mr.  Lawson,  p.  421. 
•  Canons,  xxxii.-xxxiv. 
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are  afflicted   with   a  modesty  which,  in  this  case,  must  be 
sinful,  because  it  is  a  withholding  part  of  the  whole  counsel 
of  God,  it  will  never  be  accomplished.     This  reformation  is 
to  be  effected  in  the  laity  by  a  more  generous  support  of  God's 
worship.     The  spirit  of  sacrilege  and  covetousness  has  been 
so  long  and  so  universally  prevalent,  that  whatsoever  is  given 
to  God  is  given  with  reluctance  and  a  grudge — with  an  evident 
desire  to  hold  that  little  back,  when  an  opportunity  offers.  God 
has  demanded  a  seventh  of  our  time,  and  a  tenth  of  our  pro- 
perty, for  His  active  honour  and  worship,  with  our  substance ; 
and  He  has  very  often  commanded  that  none  shall  appear 
empty  before  Him,  but  to  bring  an  offering  when  we  come  into 
His  courts.     Now  the  clergy  have  utterly  neglected  to  teach 
this  necessary  doctrine,  partly,  perhaps,  from  a  false  modesty, 
because  God  has  appointed  them   to  be     the  receivers  and 
usufructuaries  of  the  oblations  of  the  people,  and  partly  from 
the  fear  of  offending  the  laity,  who  are  more  desirous  that  they 
should  prophesy  smooth  things  to  them,  than  that  they  should 
fearlessly  lay  the  whole  truth  before  them.     Bishop  Home  is 
said  to  have  paid  the  church  in  Scotland  the  compliment  of 
reckoning  it  as  pure  as  the  primitive  church  ;  but  do  the  peo- 
ple in  the  one  imitate  the  liberality  of  the  other  ?     Mr.  Selden, 
who  was  no  great  friend  to  the  church,  says,  "  so  liberal,  in 
the  beginning  of  Christianity,  was  the  devotion   of  believers, 
that  their  bounty  to  the  evangelical  priesthood  far  exceeded 
what  the  tenth  could  have  been." — "  The  liberality  formerly 
used  had   been   such,  that,  in  respect  thereof,  tenths  were  a 
small  part ."     And  "  it  had  been  little  to  the  purpose,  indeed, 
to  have  had  tithes  of  annual  increase  paid,  while  that  most 
bountiful  devotion  of  good  christians  continued  in    frequent 
offerings,  both   of  lands   and   goods,   to    such    large  value." 
This  liberality  continued  till  the  end  of  the  fourth  century ; 
when,  alas !  the  love  of  many  "  waxed  cold."     Now,  in  this 
very  same  year,  there  was  a  necessity  to  augment  the  incomes 
of  thirty-two  clergymen  to  eighty  pounds,  by  the  church  so- 
ciet}r,  from  nine  pounds  per  annum   the  lowest,  to  seventy- 
seven  pounds  the  highest!1     In  this  particular,  at  all  events, 
the  Scottish  and  the  primitive  church  will  not  bear  a  compari- 
son.    Before    the    conversion  of  Constantine,  the  priests  of 
the  false  gods  of  the  Gentiles  were  in  possession  of  the  tithes, 
which  descended  to  them  by  tradition   after  the  dispersion  of 
Babel,  and  which  they  derived  from  the  patriarchal  church.  The 
presbyterian  establishment  likewise  are  in  possession  of  the 

1  Report  for  1839,  p.  35. 
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tithes  which  had  been  bestowed  on  the  church  by  the  piety  of 
our  remote  ancestors.     But  here  the  comparison  betwixt  the 
present  church  in  Scotland,  and  the  primitive  church,  fails  ; 
inasmuch  as  the  latter  voluntarily  gave  munificently  to  the 
clergy  and  the  poor,  whereas  the  former  allowed  many  of  their 
clergy  actually  to  starve,  till  the  National  Church  Fund  com- 
passionately placed  them  above"  want.     The  Church  Society  is 
a  good  beginning ;  may  it  increase  and  prosper,  to  gladden  the 
heart  of  many  a  poor  priest,  who,  having  sown  to  us   spi- 
ritual things,  have  a  just  and  a  divine  right  to  reap  of  our 
worldly   things  !      "  They  who  minister  about  holy   things 
live  of  the  sacrifice,"  and  there   are  offerings    and  sacrifices 
under  the  gospel,  as  well  as  there  were  bloody  sacrifices  under 
the  law — the  one  typical,  the  other  commemorative,  yet  both 
pointing  to  the  only  true  and  propitiatory  sacrifice  on  the  cross. 
"  They  who  wait  at  the  altar  are  partakers  with  the  altar"  of 
the  offerings  there  made  and  solemnly  dedicated  to  God  by  the 
prayer  for  the  church  militant.     The  apostle  has  assured  us, 
that,  as  the  Jewish  priests  were  partakers  of  the  people's  offer- 
ings at  the  altar  in  the  Temple,  "  Even  so  hath  the  Lord  or- 
dained, that  they  who  preach  the  gospel  shall  live  of  the  gos- 
pel ;"  that  is,  of  the  oblations  and  the  tithes  of  the  people. 
St.  John  saw  "  three  unclean  spirits,  like  frogs,  come  out  of  the 
mouth  of  the  Dragon,  and  out  of  the  mouth  of  the  Beast,  and 
out  of  the  mouth  of  the  False  Prophet."     Of  these,  Mr.  Faber 
says,  "  In  matter  of  fact,  we  certainly  see,  at  the  very  time 
when  such  a  development  might  be  expected,  Three  Princi- 
ples in  joint  operation  for  a  common  object  of  evil.     The 
principles  of  Infidelity,  strongly  exhibited  and  embodied  in 
the  form  of  irreligious  and  practically  unbelieving  Political 
Expediency,  may  justly  be  said  to  spring  from  the  Dragon,  or 
Satan.    The  principle  of  Democratic  Anarchy,  now  fermenting 
in  the  western  empire,  and  deeply  impregnated  both  with  sen- 
suality and  infidelity,  may  similarly  be  said  to  spring  out  of  the 
Wild  Beast,  or  the  corrupt  mass  of  that  temporal  empire  now 
lying  politically  dead  as  a  whole,  by  the  excision  of  its  short- 
lived seventh  or  imperial  Francic  head  [Buonaparte] ;  and  the 
principle  of  active  Popish  Propagandism,  now  in  energetic  and 
almost  universal  operation,  indisputably  springs  from  the  False 
Prophet,  or  the  theological  impostor  of  the  Vatican  V 

1  Letter,  Episcopal  Magazine,  New  Series,  ii.  553. 
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1841. — On  the  death  of  bishop  Walker,  the  right  rev. 
Dr.  Tony,  bishop  of  Dunkeld  and  Dunblane,  but  who  is 
now  styled  bishop  of  St.  Andrews,  succeeded  to  the  powers 
of  the  primus  for  the  time  being,  in  the  terms  of  the 
second  canon  : — "  That  the  church  may  suffer  as  little  incon- 
venience as  possible  by  the  death  or  resignation  of  the  pri- 
mus, the  senior  bishop  shall  instantly  succeed  to  his  powers, 
until  a  majority  of  the  bishops  shall  appoint  one  to  the  office 
by  a  formal  deed  of  election."  Bishop  Torry  sent  his  man- 
date to  Dr.  Terrott,  then  dean  of  Edinburgh,  to  convene  his 
brethren  within  thirty  days,  in  the  most  convenient  place  of 
the  diocese,  and,  between  the  hours  of  eight  in  the  morning 
and  four  in  the  afternoon,  to  elect  a  bishop  for  the  diocese  of 
Edinburgh.     They  met  accordingly  in  St.  Paul's  Church,  and 
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elected  their  dean,  the  very  rev.  Dr.  Terrott,  to  be  their  bishop. 
Their  choice  was  communicated  to  the  primus  for  the  time  be- 
ing, and  approved  of  by  his  brethren.  Bishop  Torry  ap- 
pointed the  elect  to  be  consecrated  at  Aberdeen,  on  the  Qd  of 
June,  in  St.  Andrew's  church  ;  and  as  it  was  necessary  to  elect 
a  primus  he  summoned  all  the  other  bishops  to  meet  him  there 
on  that  day.  The  very  rev.  Charles  Hughes  Terrott,  D.D.  of 
Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  was  consecrated  by  bishop  Torry 
of  Dunkeld  and  Dunblane,  on  the  2d  of  June,  assisted  by 
bishop  Skinner  of  Aberdeen,  bishop  Low  of  Ross  and  Argyle, 
bishop  Russell  of  Glasgow,  and  bishop  Moir  of  Brechin. 
On  the  same  day,  after  the  consecration,  the  bishops  held  an 
episcopal  synod,  and  elected  the  right  rev.  Dr.  Skinner,  bishop 
of  Aberdeen,  their  primus.  The  bishop  of  Edinbugh  was 
appointed  interim  Pantonian  professor  of  divinity;  because 
events  of  the  most  important  description  being  in  progress, 
rendered  any  thing  but  a  temporary  appointment  unnecessary. 
The  primus  and  some  of  the  other  bishops  proposed  the  rev. 
Patrick  Cheyne  for  this  responsible  office ;  but  as  the  contem- 
plated college  would  make  a  new  arrangement  necessary  when 
it  came  into  full  operation,  bishop  Terrott  undertook  its  duties 
in  the  meantime1. 

In  the  June  meeting  of  the  Society  for  Promoting  Chris- 
trian  Knowledge,  the  following  interesting  letter  was  read, 
from  the  bishop  of  Glasgow : — "  I  am  again  a  suitor  to  the 
venerable  society,  in  behalf  of  a  colony  of  English  workmen, 
who  have  settled  in  my  district.  About  twelve  miles  from 
Glasgow  there  are  very  extensive  fields  of  coal  and  iron-stone, 
on  which,  within  the  last  few  years,  vast  manufacturing  esta- 
blishments have  been  erected.  As  some  of  the  processes  in 
the  iron  line  are  quite  new  in  this  part  of  the  kingdom,  it  was 
necessary  to  procure  a  better  class  of  artisans  from  Staffordshire 
and  other  parts  of  England ;  and  I  am  informed  that,  in- 
cluding their  families,  there  are  about  a  thousand  of  such  per- 
sons now  in  the  vicinity  of  Airdrie.  Some,  indeed,  are  metho- 
dists,  and  some  are  Roman  catholics;  but  the  majority  belong 
to  the  church.  As  there  is  no  episcopal  chapel  nearer  than 
Glasgow  ....  they  have  applied  to  me  for  a  place  of  worship. 
Indeed,  some  of  them  have  declared,  that  if  we  do  not  provide 
accommodation  for  them  and  their  children,  where  they  can 
worship  God  according  to  the  ritual  of  their  own  communion, 
they  will  return  into  England.      I   accordingly  requested  a 

1  Private  Letter;  Aberdeen  Constitutional;  Church  of  England  Magazine,  xi. 
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meeting  of  the  masters  and  other  gentlemen  in  the  neighbour- 
hood ;  all  of  whom  were  so  deeply  impressed  with  the  neces- 
sity of  building  an  episcopal  chapel,  that  the  sum  of  £600 
was  immediately  subscribed.  One  of  the  masters  subscribed 
for  himself  alone  £200,  and  he  is  a  presbyterian.  He  con- 
firmed to  me  the  statement  as  to  the  great  number  of  English 
at  the  several  works  ;  and  added,  many  of  the  men  would  sub- 
scribe out  of  their  small  means.  We  have  got  about  £'1000  ; 
but  a  building,  however  plain,  large  enough  to  contain  800  per- 
sons, will  cost  about  £1800,  so  that  we  are  still  a  great  way 
short  of  the  amount.  On  this  occasion  1  plead  for  English- 
men and  their  families — objects  of  your  more  peculiar  care. 
There  are,  besides  these,  a  considerable  number  of  Irish, 
chiefly  miners,  an  inferior  class  of  workmen  ;  but  as  there  are 
many  of  them  Romanists,  they  have  already  got  a  chapel 
built  for  them1 !" 

The  society  voted  £200  for  this  church  ;  a  circumstance 
which  is  furiously  commented  on  by  the  Witness  newspaper ; 
and  that  most  worthy  presbyterian,  who  acted  the  part  of  the 
kind  Samaritan,  and  "  some  of  the  leading  promoters  of  this 
new  place  of  worship,"  are  attacked  as  "  ferocious  intrusionists, 
anxious,  by  this  erection,  to  manifest  their  rage  and  spleen" 
against  the  kirk !  But,  may  we  not  rather  say,  they  shewed 
their  good  will  and  charity  towards  men  whom  they  had  enticed 
from,  and  so  deprived  of,  the  means  of  grace,  and  who  shewed 
their  own  good  principles  by  desiring  to  sing  the  Lord's  song 
in  a  strange  land,  and  who  preferred  Jerusalem  in  their  mirth  ? 
But  mark  the  zeal  of  the  papists  for  their  idolatrous  worship  ; 
they  had  already  built  a  chapel,  even  before  the  bishop  of 
Glasgow  had  been  applied  to  for  his  sanction.  On  St.  John 
the  Baptist's  day,  the  primus  consecrated  the  new  church  of 
St.  John  the  Baptist  at  Portsoy,  in  his  own  diocese.  The  in- 
cumbent, the  rev.  A.  Cooper,  and  his  congregation,  deserve 
great  commendation  for  their  zeal  and  perseverance  in  collect- 
ing the  sum  necessary  for  the  erection  of  this  church.  The 
church  at  Frasersburgh,  dedicated  to  St.  Peter,  and  built  as  a 
suitable  monument  to  the  late  bishop  Jolly,  was  also  conse- 
crated by  the  primus  on  the  4th  of  July.  The  rev.  Patrick 
Cheyne,  of  St.  John's  church,  Aberdeen,  preached  the  ser- 
mon ;  the  holy  communion  was  administered,  and,  in  the  af- 
ternoon, twenty  young  persons  were  confirmed.  The  eastern 
window,  filled  with  stained  glass,  is  copied  from  a  window  in 
York  minster.     A  lady  of  the  congregation  presented  the  altar 
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with  a  crimson  cloth  embroidered  in  gold,  together  with  a 
suitable  chair,  having  a  cross,  entwined  with  the  emblematic 
vine  worked  in  the  back.  The  hon.  and  rev.  A.  P.  Perceval, 
rector  of  East  Horsley,  gave  a  handsome  subscription,  and 
presented  a  splendid  Prayer  Book  for  the  reading-desk,  as  a 
mark  of  that  respect  which  he  felt  for  the  late  bishop  Jolly  K 
On  a  Sunday  in  the  end  of  July,  an  edifying  and  interest- 
;  ing  scene  presented  itself  in  St.  John's  episcopal  church,  in 
the  town  of  Inverness ;  when  there  were  present  an  American 
prelate,  the  right  rev.  Dr.  Meade,  bishop  of  Virginia ;  two 
clergymen  of  English  ordination,  one  of  whom  was  the  rev. 
Hugh  Stowel  of  Manchester, and  two  of  Scottish  ordination; 
all  of  whom  took  part  in  the  services  of  the  day.  This  inci- 
dent is  worthy  of  being  recorded,  from  its  having  been  per- 
fectly accidental.  "  The  perfect  harmony  in  which  all  these 
met  together  on  common  ground,  'in  the  unity  of  the  Spirit,  and 
in  the  bond  of  peace,'  was  pleasing  and  impressive  in  no  ordi- 
nary degree2." 

The  annual  diocesan  synod  of  Aberdeen  was  held  in  Au- 
gust, when  the  primus,  in  his  charge,  expressed  his  gratifi- 
cation at  the  manner  in  which  he  had  been  received  by  his 
clergy  and  people,  during  his  late  triennial  visitation  of  his 
diocese,  and  the  great  satisfaction  with  which  he  had  observed 
the  marked  increase  in  the  number  of  those  brought  for  con- 
firmation ;  and  that  many  of  them  were  adults,  and  therefore 
probably  converts.     He  alluded  to  the  admission  of  St.  Paul's 
independent  chapel  to  the  church;  to  the  increasing  pros- 
perity of  the  Church  Society  ;  to  the  proposed  establishment 
of  an  Episcopal  College ;  and  to  the  lamented  death  of  the 
late  primus,  on  whom  he  pronounced  a  just  and  well-merited 
eulogium.     At  Dumfermline,  in  the  diocese  of  St.  Andrews, 
the  foundation  stone  of  an  episcopal  church  was  laid,  with 
masonic  honours,  by  D.  Birrell,  esq.  master  of  St.  John's 
Lodge,  in  the  presence  of  lord  Bruce,  sir  John  Halkett,  and 
other  gentlemen,  members   of  the  church.      The    Christian 
Knowledge  Society  granted  £200  towards  erecting   the  new 
church  at  Ballyhulish  Appin  ;  and,  as  before  mentioned,  Mr. 
Stewart,  the  proprietor,  built  a  parsonage,  and  granted  apiece 
of  ground  for  a  glebe.     This  church  is  large  enough  to  con- 
tain 1000  kneelings,  and  the  estimated  cost  was  only  £700. 
In  recommending  this  case  to  the  benevolence  of  the 'society, 
the  bishop  of  Argyle  stated  that  he  had  "  confirmed  eighty-five 

1  Church  of  England  Magazine,  xi.  14. 
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candidates  lately,  on  which  occasion  the  number  attending 
was  so  great  that  one-half  could  not  find  accommodation, 
while  many  who  had  gained  admittance  were  dismissed,  from 
apprehension  of  danger,  in  consequence  of  the  ruinous  state 
of  the  old  church,"  which  only  contained  300  kneelings1. 

The  third  annual  meeting  of  the  Episcopal  Church  So- 
ciety was  held  in  Edinburgh,  on  December  the  7th,  the  bishop 
of  Ross  and  Argyle  in  the  chair.  The  report  was  read  by 
Mr.  Ramsay,  the  secretary,  from  which  it  appears  that  there 
was  a  falling  off  in  donations,  and  there  were  no  legacies ; 
but  the  congregational  offerings  were  not  diminished,  and  the 
annual  subscriptions  were  increased.  The  sum  of  £774  had 
been  applied  to  raise  the  incomes  of  32  incumbents  to  the 
small  amount  of  £80  ;  £148  was  paid  to  twelve  schools  ;  £100 
for  allowances  to  retired  incumbents ;  £280  for  the  erection 
and  repairs  of  churches ;  and  £20  for  Bibles,  Prayer  Books, 
and  Testaments.  Mr.  Ramsay  farther  stated,  that  a  new 
auxiliary  committee  had  been  formed  in  London,  an  associa- 
tion at  Bridgenorth,  and  that  contributions  had  been  received 
from  the  bishops  of  Madras  and  Bombay,  and  from  many  of 
the  laity  in  India2. 

An  episcopal  synod  was  held  at  Edinburgh  in  September, 
to  take  Mr.  Gladstone's  noble  proposition  for  an  Episcopal 
College  into  consideration  ;  and  a  private  correspondent  says, 
"  I  imagine  that  with  the  meetings  of  this  week  has  com- 
menced a  new  era  in  the  history  of  our  church.  The  bishops 
did,  indeed,  at  first,  'shew  the  cold  shoulder'  to  Mr.  Glad- 
stone's magnificent  scheme,  startled  by  its  very  magnificence; 
but  the  great  zeal  and  earnestness  of  that  gentleman  and  his 
friend,  Mr.  Hope,  warmed  their  feeble  faith  into  life,  and  they 
resolved  at  least  to  inquire  whether  such  an  institution  was 
wanted  by  the  laity.  Such  was  the  object  of  a  circular  which 
had  been  extensively  dispersed.  The  answers  to  it  were 
reckoned,  upon  the  whole,  favourable ;  though  several  influen- 
tial friends  were  opposed  to  it.  The  encouragement,  however, 
was  deemed  sufficient  for  willing  hearts  to  persevere  ;  and  Mr. 
Hope,  who  came  down  to  meet  the  bishops  on  this  occasion, 
announced  that  they  were  perfectly  satisfied  with  the  prospect 
of  success  offered  to  them,  and  waited  only  for  the  bishops  to 
say  the  word.  1  had  the  honour  to  be  present  at  the  con- 
ference on  Thursday  last,  when  the  bishops  formally  declared, 
by  the  mouth  of  the  primus,  their  approbation  of  the  scheme 

1  Church  of  England  Magazine,  xi. — Church  Intelligencer,  i.  245. 
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which  God  had  put  into  the  hearts  of  these  two  zealous  lay- 
men, in  conjunction  with  certain  others,  to  form  ;  and  a  pro- 
visional committee  of  lay  persons  was  appointed  to  act,  under 
the  direction  of  the  bishops,  in  taking  the  requisite  prelimi- 
nary steps.  It  is  now  fairly  decided  that  the  attempt  shall  be 
made,  and  there  is  every  probability  of  its  being  carried  to  a 
successful  issue."  W.  Gladstone,  esq.  sen.  subscribed  ,£1000, 
and  his  son,  W.  E.  Gladstone,  esq.  £500.  The  marquis  of  Lo- 
thian gave  £500;  the  queen  dowager,  £100;  the  bishop  of 
Ross  and  Argyle  subscribed  £1000  ;  the  duke  of  Buccleugh, 
£1000  ;  and  others  about  £800,  within  the  week  after  the  pro- 
posal was  made  known.  "  It  is  proposed  to  locate  the  Col- 
lege near  Perth A  first-rate  man  from  Oxford  or  Cam- 
bridge will  be  placed  at  its  head,  and  the  first  thing  is  to  be 
the  building  of  a  chapel.  ...  So  I  leave  you  to  speculate 
upon  this  prospect,  merely  adding,  in  conclusion,  that  there 
is  now  next  to  a  certainty  of  recovering  the  '  Snell  Exhi- 
bitions' at  Baliol  College,  Oxford,  to  the  exclusive  benefit  of 
our  church 1."  Mr.  Snell's  exhibitions  have  been  long  usurped 
by  the  presbyterian  establishment,  although  they  neither  do, 
nor  can,  fulfil  the  conditions. 

In  following  up  this  magnificent  project,  the  bishops  is- 
sued a  pastoral  letter,  in  the  apostolical  style,  in  their  own 
names,  introducing  and  recommending  a  brief  development 
of  the  plan,  and  inviting  the  prayers,  the  alms,  and  the  co- 
operation of  all  faithful  people2.     The   lay  committee  dis- 

1  Private  Letter  from  a  Clergyman,  dated  Edinburgh,  September  4th,  1841. 

2  "  To  all  faithful  members  of  the  reformed  catholic  church,  the 
bishops  in  Scotland  send  greeting.  Grace  be  with  you,  mercy  and  peace  from 
God  the  Father,  and  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ. 

"  Whereas,  certain  lay  members  of  the  church,  moved  by  a  pious  desire  to 
promote  the  glory  of  God  and  the  welfare  of  the  flock  over  which  He  hath  made 
us  Overseers,  have  represented  unto  us  that  our  church,  having  been  long  depressed, 
hath  suffered  the  total  loss  of  temporal  endowments,  and  that  hence  great  diffi- 
culty hath  been  found  in  maintaining  the  decent  administration  of  God's  word 
and  sacraments,  more  especially  in  so  far  as  depends  upon  the  due  education  of 
candidates  for  holy  orders  ;  that  the  sense  of  this  deficiency  hath  been  frequently 
declared  by  various  pious  but  inadequate  bequests  for  this  purpose,  and  more  re- 
cently by  the  church  herself,  in  the  40th  canon ;  and  that  the  same  still  exists  in 
almost  undiminished  magnitude  :  And  whereas,  they  have  represented  unto  us 
their  desire,  under  God's  blessing,  to  attempt  a  remedy  for  this  want,  and,  in 
pursuance  of  such  design,  have  proposed  to  us  the  foundation  of  a  school  and 
theological  seminary,  to  be  devoted  to  the  training,  under  collegiate  discipline,  of 
candidates  for  holy  orders  ;  and  at  the  same  time,  of  such  other  persons  as  may 
desire  the  benefit  of  a  liberal,  in  conjunction  with  a  religious,  education:  And 
■whereas  they  have  represented  unto  us,  that  sufficient  pecuniary  support  hath 
been  secured  to  warrant  their  perseverance  in  the  design,  and  that  they  are  now  de- 
sirous, under  our  sanction,  to  make  a  public  appeal  to  the  members  of  the  church 
in  its  behalf;  Now  we,  the  bishops  of  the  reformed  catholic  church  in  Scot- 
land, in  synod  assembled,  desire  to  express  our  warmest  gratitude  to  those  with 
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claimed  all  party  views,  their  object  being  perfectly  plain ; 
and  having  received  the  sanction  of  the  bishops,  they  are  act- 
ing in  concert  with  them.  The  prelates  submitted  the  pro- 
posals to  the  archbishops  of  Canterbury  and  York,  and  were 
favoured  with  their  full  approbation  and  encouragement. 

About  the  beginning  of  December,  the  formal  reception  of 
the  independent  clergyman  and  congregation  of  St.  Pauls, 
Aberdeen,  took  place,  to  the  apparent  satisfaction  of  the 
people.  Sir  Michael  Bruce,  bart.  one  of  the  managers,  con- 
veyed the  earnest  desire  of  the  congregation  that  their  bishop 
would  preach  in  their  chapel.  With  this  request  bishop  Skin- 
ner complied ;  and  he  preached  in  St.  Pauls  on  the  1 9th  of 
December,  when  he  made  a  most  feeling  address  in  reference 
to  their  recent  union  with  the  reformed  catholic  church  of 
Scotland,  of  which  they  had  then  become  members1. 

This  was  the  seventh  year  of  the  ascendancy  of  the  evan- 
gelical or  ultra-Calvinistical  party  in  the  kirk ;  and,  says 
Hetherington,  "  every  thing  indicated  that  the  struggle  be- 
tween the  church  and  the  world  was  rapidly  approaching  to 
a  crisis."  In  obedience  to  the  law,  to  which  both  parties 
had  appealed,  the  majority  of  the  presbytery  of  Strathbogie, 
that  had  been  suspended  by  the  commission,  appointed  the 
21st  of  January,  at  the  kirk  of  Marnock,  for  the  ordination 
and  induction  of  Mr.  Edwards.  Notwithstanding  a  very 
heavy  fall  of  snow  on  the  preceding  day,  an  immense  crowd 
from  neighbouring  parishes  met  at  Marnock,  with  the  evi- 
dent design  of  obstructing  the  proceedings.  One  of  the  lay 
elders  demanded  of  the  presbytery  for  what  purpose,  and  by 
what  authority,  they  had  come.  The  moderator  briefly  inti- 
mated their  business,  when  a  legal  protest  was  offered,  dis- 
claiming the  jurisdiction  of  this  part  of  the  presbytery,  and 
objecting  to  Mr.  Edwards,  both  as  to  life  and  doctrine.  Both 
the  parishioners  and  the   strangers  then  commenced   a  most 

whom  this  proposal  hath  originated  ;  and,  above  all,  to  God,  who  hath  put  into  their 
hearts  to  attempt  the  supply  of  wants,  the  reality  and  urgency  of  which  we  have 
long  painfully  experienced  ;  and  having  maturely  considered  the  said  design,  we 
do  hereby  formally  approve  the  same,  and  recommend  it  to  you,  our  brethren 
in  Christ,  as  a  fitting  object  for  your  prayers  and  alms.  We  have  farther,  for  the 
promotion  of  this  good  work,  requested  certain  discreet  persons  to  act  in  com- 
mittee, and  in  concert  with  ourselves  to  prepare  a  scheme  for  its  execution,  to  be 
submitted  to  the  members  of  the  church.  In  thus  endeavouring  to  awaken  your 
zeal  and  charity  in  behalf  of  that  portion  of  the  church  committed  to  our  charge, 
we  deem  it  fitting  to  state  solemnly  and  explicitly  that  we  are  moved  by  no  feel- 
ings of  rivalry  towards  any  religious  community,  but  by  a  desire  to  supply  the 
wants  of  our  own  communion,  and  thereby  to  fulfil  a  duty  implied  in  the  first 
principles  of  the  christian  church. — Signed,  William  Aberdeen  and  Primus,  and 
by  all  the  other  bishops." 

1  Church  of  England  Magazine,  xii. 
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disgraceful  uproar,  and  endangered  the  lives  of  the  ministers 
by  throwing  missiles  of  different  sorts  at  them.  This  most 
unchristian  conduct  of  the  people  has  been  worked  up  into 
fine  dramatic  effect  by  the  ultra  party;  nevertheless,  their 
conduct  would  have  disgraced  a  horde  of  savages.  The  ma- 
gistrates present  with  great  difficulty  protected  the  presby- 
tery in  the  exercise  of  their  office,  and  Mr.  Edwards  was  duly 
admitted  to  the  benefice,  amidst  the  blasphemous  and  irreve- 
rent yells  of  the  people.  Hetherington  calls  this  ordination 
an  "  atrocious  deed,"  and  rather  rashly  says,  it  is  "  a  deed  to 
which  the  annals  of  the  church  of  Scotland  can  furnish  no 
parallel."  In  March  the  commission  referred  their  indictment 
against  the  seven  Strathbogie  men  to  the  Assembly  ;  and  the 
notorious  Dr.  Candlish  carried  a  vote  of  sympathy  for  the  pa- 
rishioners of  Marnock,  by  a  majority  of  twenty-two !  The 
duke  of  Argyle  brought  a  bill  into  the  House  of  Lords,  "  to 
regulate  the  exercise  of  church  patronage  in  Scotland;  the 
principal objectof  which  was,  "that  no  pastor  be  intruded  into 
a  parish  contrary  to  the  will  of  the  congregation."  On  the 
meeting  of  the  Assembly,  this  bill  was  approved  by  a  majority 
of  one  hundred  and  twenty-five.  The  seven  Strathbogie 
ministers  were  deposed  by  a  majority  of  ninety-seven ;  Mr. 
Edwards's  settlement  was  declared  null  and  void,  and  the  four 
ministers  constituting  the  minority  of  that  presbytery  were  in- 
structed to  ordain  and  induct  Mr.  Henry  as  minister  of  Mar- 
nock. The  deposed  ministers  applied  to  the  Court  of  Session 
to  protect  them  from  the  tyranny  of  their  brethren  ;  the  court 
issued  an  interdict  accordingly,  and  it  was  served  upon  the 
moderator  of  the  Assembly  whilst  the  court  was  sitting. 
Against  the  sentence  of  deposition,  Mr.  Cook,  the  leader  of 
the  defeated  moderate  party,  offered  a  protest,  in  which  he 
and  those  adhering  to  him  declared  that  "  they  could  not 
cease  to  regard  these  men  as  still  ministers,  just  as  if  the  pro- 
ceedings against  them  had  never  been  instituted al- 
though in  the  present  case  they  did  not  submit  to  the  judg- 
ment of  the  General  Assembly,  they  would  endeavour  faith- 
fully to  discharge  the  duties  which,  as  office-bearers  in  the 
established  church,  they  were  bound  to  perform1."  The  de- 
posed ministers  experienced  the  sympathies  of  all  political  and 
religious  parties,  saving  the  predominant  faction  in  the  kirk 
courts.  They  continued,  likewise,  to  exercise  their  ministry  as 
usual ;  and  they  enjoyed  the  affectionate  respect  of  their  pa- 

1  Hetherington's  History,  248-250. — Dublin  Review,  No.  xxvii.  94. — Aber- 
deen Constitutional,  and  other  Scotch  Papers. 
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rishioners  and  of  their  moderate  brethren.  On  the  Occasions, 
or  the  parochial  sacraments,  the  moderate  ministers  from  all 
parts  of  the  kingdom  hastened  to  shew  their  sympathy  for  the 
Strathbogie  confessors,  and  to  assist  them  at  that  ordinance. 

The  people,  whose  "inclinations"  were  said  to  be  the 
fundamental  charter  of  presbytery,  had  been  for  some  time 
giving  dreadful  note  of  a  very  decided  change  in  their  affec- 
tions. On  the  11th  of  November,  the  ministers  of  the  pres- 
bytery of  Garrioch  met,  to  induct  Mr.  Middleton  to  the  parish 
of  Culsamond,  of  which  he  had  formerly  been  the  curate; 
but  the  minority  having  determined  to  give  effect  to  the  dis- 
astrous veto,  which  had  been  pronounced  illegal,  it  was  found 
necessary  to  procure  the  assistance  of  the  sheriff-substitute, 
and  other  legal  authorities,  with  a  body  of  the  rural  police.  A 
great  multitude,  chiefly  strangers  from  other  parishes,  assem- 
bled at  the  kirk,  and,  with  great  noise  and  violence,  prevented 
the  presbytery  from  entering  the  edifice.  At  last,  with  great  dif- 
ficulty and  much  ill  usage,  the  ministers,  with  Mr.  Middleton, 
reached  the  elders'  pew,  and  the  legal  authorities  appeared  in 
the  front  of  the  centre  gallery  ;  but  they  could  make  no  im- 
pression on  the  rioters — their  gesticulations  could  be  seen,  but 
nothing  that  they  said  could  be  heard.  At  last  the  ministers 
and  Mr.  Middleton  forced  their  way  through  the  rioters,  and 
took  shelter  in  the  manse,  where  the  usual  ceremonies  of  in- 
duction took  place.  In  the  meantime,  the  rioters  shewed  the 
most  sacrilegious  contempt  of  the  kirk ;  one  fellow  mounted 
the  pulpit,  and  proposed  to  sing  "  Holy  Willie's  Prayer,"  one 
of  Burns'  most  profane  parodies  upon  the  peculiar  dogmas  of 
the  prcsbyterian  Confession  of  Faith,  whilst  others  sang  ob- 
scene songs.  They  kept  possession  of  the  kirk  the  whole  day 
and  the  greater  part  of  the  night ;  broke  all  the  window-frames 
and  glass,  drank  whiskey  till  they  were  intoxicated,  smoked 
tobacco,  broke  up  the  seats,  and  committed  indecencies  not 
to  be  named, — "  some  of  the  expressions  made  use  of  being 
so  impiously  profane,  that  we  dare  not  repeat  them"  At  last 
they  nailed  up  the  doors  of  the  kirk,  before  they  dispersed1. 

The  court  of  session  granted  an  interdict,  on  the  9th  of 
June,  to  prohibit  the  presbytery  of  Auchterarder  from  proceed- 
ing to  the  settlement  of  a  minister  in  the  pastoral  charge  of 
that  parish,  in  opposition  to  Mr.  Young,  the  legal  presentee. 
The  commission,  which  met  on  the  11th  of  August,  ordered  the 
presbyteries  who  had  jurisdiction  over  those  ministers  who 
had  assisted  their  Strathbogie  brethren,  "  to  institute  disci- 

1  Aberdeen  Constitutional. — Church  Intelligencer,  i.  349. 
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plinary  proceedings,  and  to  proceed  in  the  matter  according 
to  the  laws  of  the  church."  Against  this  decree,  Dr.  Cook,  of 
St.  Andrews,  and  Mr.  Robertson,  of  Ellon,  protested;  and, 
among  other  reasons,  they  concluded, — "  Because  the  resolution 
now  sanctioned  puts  an  end  to  all  hope  of  devising  any  mea- 
sure by  which  the  members  of  the  church  might  be  united, 
and  imposes  upon  us,  and  upon  all  who  agree  with  us  in  the 
opinion  which  we  have  repeatedly  expressed  as  to  our  present 
distressing  condition,  to  take  such  steps  as  may  appear  most 
effectual  for  ascertaining,  from  competent  authority,  whether 
we  who  now  dissent,  and  they  who  concur  with  us,  or  they 
who  continue  to  set  at  nought  the  law  of  the  land  and  the  de- 
cisions of  the  supreme  courts,  in  what  we  esteem  a  civil  right, 
are  to  be  held  by  the  legislature  of  the  country  as  constituting 
the  established  church,  and  as  entitled  to  the  privileges  and 
endowments  conferred  by  statute  upon  the  ministers  of  that 
church."  The  commission  again  met  on  the  25th  of  Augus-t, 
"  when  a  series  of  resolutions  were  proposed"  by  the  evan- 
gelicals, "  promptly  and  decisively  encountering  the  threat- 
ened danger,  in  asserting  the  sacred  principles  of  the  church, 
enumerating  the  aggressions  that  had  been  made  by  the  civil 
courts  on  her  constitutional  and  spiritual  jurisdiction,  declar- 
ing a  calm  and  settled  determination  to  maintain  unimpaired 
those  hallowed  rights  and  privileges  which  are  derived  from 
the  divine  Redeemer  alone,  or  to  perish  in  their  defence  ;  yet, 
in  the  forgiving  spirit  of  Christianity,  offering  a  conference 
with  the  erring  brethren,  if  even  now  they  might  be  re- 
claimed from  their  guilty  and  disastrous  career !" l  On  the 
same  evening  there  was  a  public  meeting  in  the  west  kirk — an 
appropriate  place ! — when  the  necessity  was  referred  to  of 
"  spreading  abroad  the  dreadless  and  unconquered  old  blue 
banner  on  the  free  winds  of  heaven,"  the  ancient  symbol  of 
presbyterian  rebellion. 

1842. — The  subscriptions  for  Trinity  College  were  ad- 
vancing satisfactorily,  and  the  Primus  wrote  to  the  secretary 
of  the  Christian  Knowledge  Society  as  follows,  to  request  their 
benevolent  aid :  —  "  Rev.  and  dear  sir :  I  once  more  beg 
leave  to  solicit  your  very  friendly  aid  in  bringing  under  the 
notice  of  your  venerable  board  the  accompanying  papers,  re- 
lating to  a  plan  of  the  very  highest  importance  to  the  pros- 
perity of  the  episcopal  church  in  Scotland ;  and  which  we 
feel  most  deeply  grateful,  and  at  the  same  time  proud  to  say, 

1  Hetherington's  History,  250-253. —  Aberdeen  Constitutional,    and    other 
Newspapers. 
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has  met  with  the  most  marked  approbation  of  the  highest  dig- 
nitaries of  the  church — their  graces  the  archbishops  of  Can- 
terbury, York,  Armagh,  and  Dublin.  The  bishops  of  the 
episcopal  church  in  Scotland  feel  very  sensibly  the  many  libe- 
ral grants  which  have  been  from  time  to  time  most  generously 
bestowed  on  their  humble  portion  of  the  catholic  church,  by 
the  Society  for  Promoting  Christian  Knowledge,  and  the  fre- 
quency of  these  grants  makes  them  not  a  little  reluctant  in 
venturing  to  renew  their  application.  But  the  countenance 
and  support  of  this  most  influential  Society  seem  so  indispen- 
sable to  the  success  of  their  proposed  establishment,  that  they 
dare  not  hesitate  humbly  to  solicit  for  it  its  favourable  and 
liberal  regard.  In  as  far  as  can  yet  be  ascertained,  the  pro- 
posal for  the  establishment  of  Trinity  College  has  been  enter- 
tained  most  favourably  by  the  members   of  the   episcopal 

church  in  Scotland I  feel  persuaded  that  it  is  wholly 

unnecessary  for  me  to  add  one  word  more  on  the  subject,  ei- 
ther for  your  or  the  committee's  satisfaction  ;  the  members  of 
which,  I,  from  past  experience,  am  convinced  will  give  their 
most  impartial  and  favourable  attention  to  the  papers  now 
brought  before  them 1."  It  is  pleasing  to  record  the  munificent 
grant  of  £1000  by  the  Society,  under  certain  restrictions  to 
which  there  could  be  no  objections.  In  the  month  of  February, 
£14,000  had  been  subscribed.  Several  sites  were  offered  to 
the  committee  for  the  erection  of  the  College  ;  and,  among 
others,  Mr.  Campbell,  near  Lochgilphead,  in  Argyleshire, 
offered  a  subscription  of  £3000  if  they  would  erect  the  Col- 
lege in  that  neighbourhood.  This  offer,  however,  was  de- 
clined, as  the  neighbourhood  of  Perth  seems  all  along  to  have 
been  the  destined  place.  The  prosperity  of  this  scheme  is 
very  wonderful,  and  it  called  forth  a  proportionate  degree  of 
spleen  and  rancorous  feeling  on  the  part  of  the  non-intrusion 
party  in  the  kirk.  The  kirk  generally,  and  the  universities, 
viewed  it,  now  when  there  could  be  no  doubt  of  its  success, 
with  considerable  alarm,  and  accused  the  church  of  ingrati- 
tude, and  of  making  a  bad  return  for  their  tolerant  conduct  to- 
wards the  students  of  the  church2.  The  tolerance  of  the  kirk 
preceding  the  present  century  has  been  recorded  in  these 
pages  ;  and  since  that  era,  the  quiet  which  the  church  has  ex- 
perienced has  arisen,  not  from  any  spirit  of  toleration  inherent 
in  her,  but  entirely  from  the  knowledge  that  the  church  cannot 
deprive  the  kirk  of  the  stipends,  and  also  from  a  spirit  of  Lao- 

1   Church  of  England  Magazine,  xii. 
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dicean  lukewarmness  and  indifference  to  events,  so  long  as  the 
loaves  and  fishes  of  the  establishment  are  safe. 

Trinity  College  is  to  be  capable  of  boarding  and  lodg- 
ing about  200  youths,  from  eight  to  eighteen  years  of  age ; 
and  to  afford  a  sound  clerical  education  to  those  that  are  des- 
tined lor  holy  orders      In  a  letter  to  the  Christian  Knowledge 
Society,  the  bishop  of  Aberdeen  writes, — "  I  am  in  hopes 
that  the  sum  required  for  the  erection  of  the  buildings  in  the 
proposed  College,  if  not  already  raised,  will  be  speedily  at- 
tained, and  that  Mr.  Badeley,  our  secretary,  will  apply  to 
your  treasurers  for  the  grant  at  no  very  distant  date.     It  is 
truly  wonderful  to  find,  that  in  the  short  space  of  six  months 
from  the  time    that    the   College  was    brought  before,  and 
sanctioned   by   our  Episcopal   College,  and  even  less,   the 
vast   sum   of  almost  £15,000  should  have  been  raised,  in 
aid  of  our  humble  portion  of  Christ's  catholic  and    apos- 
tolic   church1."      Upwards    of   a    hundred    individuals    in 
the  little  village  of  Blair-Gowrie    sent  a  requisition  to  Dr. 
Torry,  bishop  of  St.  Andrews,  soliciting  permission  to  form 
themselves  into  a  congregation,  in  communion  with  the  re- 
formed catholic  church.     The  bishop  gave  his  hearty  concur- 
rence, and  appointed  the  rev.  John  Marshall,  formerly  of  St. 
Peter's  church,  Kirkcaldy,  to  officiate  to  them  in  the  town- 
hall,  which  had  been  fitted  up  for  their  accommodation.     The 
Rev.    E,  B.  Field,  of  Sidney  Sussex    College,  Cambridge, 
was  appointed  to  the  episcopal  church  now  building  in  Dun- 
fermline ;  and  a  church  having  been  projected  in  Hamilton, 
the  Rev.  VV.  Henderson  was  inducted  on  the  14th  July,  and  to 
which  the  duke  of  Hamilton  has  presented  an  organ.     The 
clergy  of  the  diocese  of  Edinburgh,  the  vestry  of  St.  John's 
church,  and  some  other  gentlemen,  erected  an  elegant  monu- 
ment  in   that  church,   to   the   memory  of  the  late  Primus 
and  bishop  of  that  diocese.     It  is  pure  Gothic  and  arched 
pannel,  terminated  by  an  ogee  canopy,  and  supported  by  but- 
tresses.    The  brackets  and  other  enrichments   were    copied 
from  Henry  Vllth's  Chapel  in  Westminster  Abbey,  and  the 
whole  is  in  perfect  ecclesiastical  character.     On  the  centre  of 
the  pannel  is  a  shield  of  pure  Carrara  marble,  surmounted  by 
a  mitre  in  bold  relief,  containing  the  inscription. 

The  bishop  of  Edinburgh  held  an  ordination  in  St.  Paul's 
church,  in  that  city,  in  the  month  of  April,  when,  to  an  extraor- 
dinary number  to  whom  that  rite  was  administered,  there  were 
added  about  an  hundred  soldiers  of  the  53d  regiment,  in  their 

1  Church  of  England  Magazine,  xii. 
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uniforms  ; — an  auspicious  sign  of  the  times.  The  bishop  of 
Glasgow  recommended  the  application  of  the  rev.  J.  Irving, 
incumbent  of  the  episcopal  church  at  Annan,  then  building, 
to  the  Christian  Knowledge  Society ,when  they  generously  voted 
£50  for  that  object.  The  bishop  writes : — "  Mr.  Irving  has, 
for  the  last  twelve  months,  done  duty  gratuitously  to  the  scat- 
tered episcopalians  at  Annan,  a  town  about  seven  miles 
from  the  border,  and  situated  on  the  Solway  firth.  Being  so 
near  England,  there  are  many  natives  of  that  country  resident 
in  the  neighbourhood  ;  and  the  chief  trade  (for  it  has  a  port) 
being  with  the  Cumberland  shore,  there  are  always  some  sea- 
faring persons  in  the  town  on  Sunday.  I  have  obtained  from 
the  gentlemen  engaged  in  this  undertaking  an  assurance  that 
twenty  or  thirty  free  seats  shall  be  set  apart  for  sailors  and 
other  strangers  from  the  south.  The  subscriptions,  consider- 
ing the  means  of  the  people,  are  much  beyond  what  we  ex- 
pected ;  but  we  look  to  your  venerable  and  most  useful  So- 
ciety for  aid.  As  it  happens  that  my  district  extends  along 
the  border  from  the  Solway  Firth  to  Coldstream,  near  Berwick, 
I  have  more  English  persons  to  provide  for  than  any  other 
Scottish  bishop."  In  May,  the  bishop  of  Glasgow  confirmed 
230  young  persons  in  St.  Jude's  church,  Glasgow  ;  admitted 
two  gentlemen  to  the  order  of  priests,  and  held  his  triennial 
visitation  in  St.  Mary's  church.  From  being  hitherto  the  hot- 
bed of  the  Covenant  and  of  presbyterianism,  the  diocese  of 
Glasgow  has  more  rapidly  advanced  in  catholic  principles  than 
any  other  part  of  Scotland.  Since  the  writer  can  remember, 
there  was  only  one  episcopal  church  in  Glasgow,  and  the  re- 
mains of  an  old  congregation  that  met  in  an  apartment  of  the 
grammar  school.  There  are  now  four  large  churches  in  the  city 
of  Glasgow  (but "  one  is  not"),  and  ten  others  in  different  places 
of  that  diocese1.  When  Mr.  Wade  opened  an  apartment  in 
Paisley,  there  were  only  fourteen  souls  that  met  there  in  the 
apostles'  doctrine  and  fellowship  ;  now  he  has  erected  a  large 
church,  has  a  numerous  congregation,  and  this  year  120  per- 
sons were  confirmed  in  it.  These  are  God's  doings,  and  they 
are  marvellous  in  our  eyes,  and  shew  what  might  be  effected 
by  the  Church  Society,  were  it  enabled  to  extend  its  pecu- 
niary assistance  to  the  clergy,  in  forming  new  congregations  in 
places  where  only  "  two  or  three"  might  be  gathered  together 
in  Christ's  name.  The  lump  might  soon  be  leavened,  were  the 
subscriptions  to  this  excellent  fund  more  liberal,  and  if  the 

1  Church  of  England  Magazine,  xii. 
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governors  of  that  church  would  fulfil  the  Chief  Bishop's  com- 
mand to  make  disciples  of  every  willing  presbyterian  creature. 

In  the  autumn  of  this  year  her  majesty  and  prince  Albert 
paid  a  visit  to  Scotland,  and  resided  at  Dalkeith  palace,  the 
chief  seat  of  the  duke  of  Buccleugh.  She  was  most  cordially 
and  affectionately  welcomed  to  her  ancient  kingdom.  Ad- 
dresses from  all  parties  were  presented  to  her  majesty  and  to 
her  royal  consort,  and  the  reformed  catholic  church  was  not 
deficient  in  shewing  their  constitutional  loyalty,  by  presenting 
the  following  loyal  address  to  the  queen  : — 

"  May  it  please  your  majesty, — We,  your  majesty's  loyal 
and  devoted  subjects,  the  bishops  and  clergy  of  the  Scottish 
episcopal  church,  gladly  avail  ourselves  of  the  opportunity 
afforded  by  your  majesty's  visit  to  this  your  ancient  kingdom, 
to  renew  our  expression  of  grateful  attachment  to  your  majesty's 
government  and  person.  Taught  by  our  church,  as  she  is 
taught  by  the  word  of  God,  to  honour  the  sovereign  and  obey 
the  laws,  we  consider  it  as  a  cause  of  special  thankfulness  that 
the  sovereign  whom  we  are  called  upon  to  honour  is  worthy 
of  all  honour,  on  personal  as  well  as  official  grounds,  and  that 
thus  the  strictest  performance  of  our  duty  is  entirely  a  labour 
of  love.  We  beg  gratefully  to  acknowledge  your  majesty's 
kindness  to  our  church  in  according  your  royal  assent  and 
sanction  to  the  act  by  which  we  have  been  brought  into  closer 
connection  with  the  church  of  England,  and  declared  to  be 
what  we  have  always  considered  ourselves — one  with  her  in 
all  that  relates  to  our  spiritual  character  and  offices.  And  we 
beg  to  assure  your  majesty  that  we  shall  endeavour  to  shew 
our  grateful  sense  of  such  favour  by  labouring  in  our  ministry 
to  inculcate  the  duties  of  obedience  to  the  laws,  and  of  loyal 
and  respectful  attachment  to  your  majesty.  That  Providence 
may  continue  to  exercise  that  gracious  protection  by  which 
your  majesty's  life  and  person  have  been  guarded  from  the  vio- 
lence of  wicked  men ;  that  you  may  be  blessed  in  your  kingdom 
and  in  your  family  ;  and  that  under  your  fostering  care  true 
religion  may  flourish  in  our  land,  and  bring  forth  its  proper 
fruits  of  order,  peace,  and  mutual  love  between  all  ranks  and 
conditions  of  men,  is  the  sincere  prayer  of  your  majesty's 
loyal  and  devoted  subjects."  Signed  by  the  Primus  and  all  the 
bishops. 

A  congratulatory  address  was  also  presented  to  prince 
Albert,  signed  by  all  the  bishops,  and  both  addresses  were 
very  graciously  received.     The  excitement  in  the  ultra  non- 
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intrusion  party  in  the  kirk  was  at  this  time  very  great,  and  her 
majesty's  advisers  thought  it  would  not  be  prudent  for  the 
queen  to  afford  them  a  triumph  over  their  more  respectable  bre- 
thren by  going  to  any  of  the  established  places  of  worship. 
Her  majesty  therefore  chose  to  have  divine  service  in  Dalkeith 
palace,  and  the  very  Rev.  E.  B.  Ramsay,  dean  of  Edinburgh, 
and  incumbent  of  St.  John's,  had  the  honour  of  officiating  in  the 
palace,  and  of  preaching  to  her  majesty  and  suite.  The  moderate 
party  acknowledged  the  propriety  of  this  arrangement;  but  the 
ultras  made  an  enormous  outcry,  and  based  on  it  a  furious  attack 
upon  their  brethren  and  the  catholic  church.  They  said  they 
could  have  borne  with  her  majesty's  bringing  one  of  her  own 
chaplains  from  England ;  but  to  appoint  a  clergyman  of  the 
despised  and  pitiful  remnant  of  the  reformed  catholic  church  of 
Scotland  was  an  insult  never  to  be  forgiven.  Its  principles,  they 
said,  "  are  fundamentally  popish,  as  we  shall  be  ready  to  make 
good  against  all  opposers ;  and  if  our  countrymen  are  content 
thatit  should  be  the  national  religion,  they  may  be  lighting  their 
wax  tapers,  and  erecting  their  crucifixes  as  fast  as  they  please. 
But  if  there  linger  yet  in  Scottish  breasts  one  spark  of  that  love 
to  presbytery,  and  heart-hatred  to  prelacy,  which  burned  in 
the  bosoms  of  their  ancestors,  they  will  not  allow  the  ministers, 
who  have  put  this  studied  and  intentional  slight  on  the  Scottish 
church,  to  leave  the  country  without  some  public  demonstra- 
tion how  keenly  they  feel  the  insult  that  has  thus  been  put 
upon  the  ancient  kingdom  of  Scotland1." 

The  bishop  of  Glasgow  again  applied  to  the  Christian 
Knowledge  Society  in  favour  of  the  new  episcopal  church  at 
Helensburgh,  in  the  county  of  Dumbarton,  and  was  favoured 
with  a  grant  of  =£20.  He  wrote — ■"  Helensburgh  is  a  watering- 
place  about  twenty  miles  from  Glasgow,  much  frequented  in 
summer ;  and  as  we  had  not  till  lately  any  place  of  worship, 
our  people,  when  there,  wandered  from  place  to  place,  and 
gradually  lost  all  church  feeling.  But  my  petition  to  you 
respects  not  the  wealthier  classes  chiefly,  though  an  episcopal 
chapel  at  Helensburgh  was  even  on  their  account  a  great  de- 
sideratum :  there  are  in  the  neighbourhood,  especially  at 
Dumbarton, large  public  works,  where  many  English  and  Irish 
artizans  are  employed ;  and  I  am  assured  that  the  church  we 
are  building  will  prove  to  them  a  material  accommodation.  A 
number  of  free  seats  are  to  be  set  apart  for  them.  This  is  the 
seventh  new  congregation  formed  in  my  district  within  five 
years;  and  it  is  pleasant  to  add,  that  they  are  all  prospering. 

!  Scottish  Guardian,  cited  in  Church  Intelligencer,  i.  10G8. 
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We  are  arranging  matters  for  a  chapel  at  Jedburgh,  a  small 
town  within  a  few  miles  of  the  Northumbrian  border ;  but  in 
this  case  the  noble  families  of  Buccleuch  and  Lothian  have 
been  so  liberal,  that  we  shall  not  have  occasion  to  tax  your 
generosity." 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Church  Society  was  held  in 
Edinburgh,  on  December  the  7th,  when  the  bishop  of  Glas- 
gow took  the  chair.  After  prayers,  the  very  rev.  E.  B.  Ramsay, 
the  secretary,  read  a  report  of  the  last  year's  proceedings ; 
from  which  it  appeared  that  the  congregational  offerings  in 
Scotland  amounted  to  £1020,  the  subscriptions  to  £811,  and 
donations  only  to  £166.  In  collections,  donations,  and  sub- 
scriptions, from  England,  Ireland,  and  the  colonies,  the  Society 
had  received  £450,  including,  however,  a  donation  of  £100 
from  the  lord  primate  of  Ireland.  The  Society  had  again 
raised  the  clerical  incomes  of  32  incumbents  to  the  low  mini- 
mum of  £80,  the  schools  formerly  mentioned  were  maintained, 
and  some  assistance  was  afforded  to  those  congregations  whose 
churches  and  parsonage  houses  required  repair.  A  letter  from 
Dr.  Wilson,  the  lord  bishop  of  Calcutta,  and  metropolitan  of 
India,  was  read,  in  which  his  lordship  promised  a  remittance 
of  a  thousand  rupees,  and  expressed  his  interest  in  the  welfare 
and  prosperity  of  the  church  in  Scotland  in  the  warmest 
terms.  This  Society  might  be  the  means  of  extending  the 
church  in  every  direction,  by  affording  stipends  to  the  clergy 
in  newly  formed  congregations,  till  they  are  enabled  to  raise 
a  sufficient  stipend  ;  but  the  minimum  might  and  ought  to  be 
raised  to  £100,  and  even  that  is  too  little  for  an  educated  man 
with  a  family  depending  on  him.  The  Rev.  B.  F.  Couch,  late 
curate  of  Hampstead,  Middlesex,  was  licensed  by  the  bishop 
of  Dunkeld  and  Dunblane  to  minister  to  a  congregation  that 
had  been  formed  in  the  city  of  Dunblane  in  a  temporary  place, 
till  funds  can  be  realized  to  build  a  church l . 

In  the  month  of  October  this  year,  a  disgraceful  schism 
took  effect  thathad  been  secretly  working  for  many  years.  A  Mr. 
D.  T.  K.  Drummond,  who  is  a  vain,  weak  man,  but  one  of  the 
self-styled  evangelical  class  of  preachers,  had  long  given  the  late 
bishop  Walker  much  uneasiness  by  holding  what  he  called 
prayer-meetings  in  a  public  hall,  in  direct  contravention  of  the 
28th  canon,  which  prohibits  every  clergyman  from  officiating 
or  preaching  in  any  place  publicly  without  using  the  liturgy. 
He  had  obstinately  persevered  in  extemporising  in  Clyde  Street 
Hail,  and  other  places,  in  spite  of  the  private  remonstrances  of 
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the  late  bishop  Walker.    He  was  present  when  his  brother-in- 
law,Mr.  Hutton,  a  priest  of  the  diocese  of  Rochester,  officiated 
extemporaneously  for  the  established  presbyterian  minister  of 
Cornry,  in  Perthshire,  in  the  year  1836  ;  and  in  1837,  he  himself 
repeatedly  extemporised  and  preached  for  the  parish  minister  of 
Craig,  near  Montrose,  in  the  diocese  of  Brechin ,  and  at  Usan  and 
Budden,  two  parochial  preaching  stations.    He  seemed  to  think 
that  he  had  been  ordained  as  a  missionary  at  large,  and  to  be 
uncontrolable  and  irresponsible  in  his  conduct;  whereas  the 
ordination  service  limits  him  and  all  other  priests  to  "  the  con- 
gregation where  they  shall  be  lawfully  appointed."    In  addition 
to  these  most  reprehensible  irregularities,  he  continued,  not- 
withstanding  the   remonstrances  of  his  brethren,  to  collect 
crowds  in  Clyde  Street  Hall  of  all  denominations,  and  to  ex- 
temporise to  them.    He  is  a  weak-minded  man,  and  vain-glory  is 
his  besetting  sin,  which  has  rendered  him  worthy  of  the  most 
profound  contempt.     The  conduct  of  this  "wandering  star" 
had  now  become  so  notoriously  schismatical,  "  presumptuous, 
and  self-willed,"  that  the  whole  church  called  on  bishop  Terrott 
to  exercise  his  just  authority.     Accordingly,  the  bishop  of 
Edinburgh  wrote  to  Drummond,  on  the  3d  of  October,  on  the 
subject  of  his  ministrations  in  Clyde  Street  Hall,  which  are 
conducted  without  the  use  of  the  liturgy  of  our  church.    The 
bishop  pointed  out  the  irregularity  of  such  ministrations,  and 
their  decided  infraction  of  the  act  of  uniformity,  and  of  the 
canons  of  the  Scottish  church,  which  he  had  subscribed  and 
sworn  to  obey.     The  bishop  concluded  his  letter  with  these 
words — "  I  beg,  then,  rev.  and  dear  sir,  that  you  will  consider 
this  as  an  admonition  in  terms  of  the  canon ;  and  I  hope  you 
will  find  it  possible  to  preach  the  gospel  without  violating  the 
law  of  the  church."      After  prohibiting  extemporising,  the 
canon  says,  an  irregular  clergyman  "  shall,  for  the  first  offence, 
be  admonished  by  his  bishop,  and  if  he  persevere  in  this  un- 
canonicai  practice,  shall  be  suspended  until  after  due  contri- 
tion he  be  restored  to  the  exercise  of  his  clerical  functions." 
Instead,  however,  of  receiving  the  godly  admonition  of  his  su- 
perior in  a  proper  spirit,  he  returned  a  most  impertinent  letter ; 
and,  without  answering  his  bishop's  letter,  he  demanded  an- 
swers in  the  style  of  a  superior  to  five  or  six  captious  questions 
about  other  irregularities,   which    had   not  been  previously 
known,  but  in  which  he  evidently  gloried,  and  thus  endea- 
voured to  entrap  the  bishop  into  some  imprudent  concession. 
Drummond   persisted  in   following  his  schismatical   course, 
and  to  save  himself  from  the  disgrace  which  he  well  merited, 
of  being  suspended,  to  which  he  saw  his  contumacy  must 
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ultimately  lead,  he  resigned  his  cure  of  Trinity  Church,  and, 
ipso  facto,  excommunicated  himself1. 

Mr.  Drummond  had  the  bad  taste  to  publish  his  corre- 
spondence with  bishop  Terrott;  in  consequence  the  clergy  of 
the  diocese  met  in  the  episcopal  library,  the  dean  in  the 
chair,  on  the  1st  of  November,  when  they  passed  some  reso- 
lutions, together  with  a  remonstrance,  in  which  they  style 
Drummond,  by  an  excess  of  courtesy,  "  brother."  He  had 
publicly  announced  his  intention  of  setting  up  an  indepen- 
dent meeting  in  opposition  to  the  church,  and  he  invited  all 
"  Scottish  episcopalians  and  members  of  the  church  of  England" 
to  join  it.  In  their  first  resolution  the  clergy  state — "  That 
after  having  carefully  read  the  correspondence  between  the 
right  reverend  the  bishop  and  the  rev.  Mr.  Drummond,  as 
published  by  the  latter,  it  is  our  opinion  that  in  this  case  the 
separation  of  Mr.  Drummond  from  the  Scottish  episcopal 
church  is  totally  without  cause,  inasmuch  as  the  principle  for 
which  he  says  that  he  is  contending,  and  which  he  twice  de- 
fines as  meaning,  that  he  shall  be  at  liberty  to  invite  Ms  own 
people  in  any  private  room,  for  private  social  worship,  where- 
soever and  whensoever  he  pleases,  without  being  compelled  to 
use  the  liturgy,  has  not  in  the  slightest  degree  been  infringed 
upon  :  his  ministrations  in  Clyde-street  Hall  having  been 
brought  under  the  censure  of  the  canon,  not  because  they 
were  private  social  prayer  meetings  of  his  own  people  for 
private  social  worship  in  a  private  room,  but  because  in  them 
he  was  publicly  officiating  without  using  the  liturgy  at  all. 
And  we  would  add,  in  consequence  of  the  proposal  to  invite 
him  to  continue  his  ministrations  in  Edinburgh,  disconnected 
from  the  Scottish  episcopal  church,  that  even  if  the  principle 
for  which  he  says  he  is  contending  had  been  interfered  with 
in  this,  or  in  any  other  instance,  still  this  could  not  justify 
the  sin  of  schism2."  In  short,  they  made  him  of  too  much 
importance,  and  inflated  his  vanity  to  such  a  degree,  that  even 
if  he  had  been  specially  allowed  to  do  as  he  says  he  thought 
himself  entitled  to  do  "  wheresoever  and  whensoever  he 
pleased"  which  is  the  very  essence  of  the  "  gainsaying  of 
Core,"  he  would  not  have  resigned  the  eclat  of  giving  his  name 
to  a  new  sect.  Drummond  appealed  from  his  bishop  to  his 
own  partisans  and  to  the  public,  having  none  other  or  better 
to  whom  to  appeal.     But,  says  a  presbyterian  contemporary, 


1  Correspondence  between  the  Right  P.ev.  C.  H.  Terrott  and  the  Rev.  D.  T.  K. 
Drummond,  passim. 

2  Church  Intelligencer,  i.  1181. 
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"  we  candidly  state  our  opinion,  that  reason,  the  laws  of  the 
church,  and  ecclesiastical  authority,  are  all  on  the  side  of 
bishop  Terrott;  while,  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Drummond,  we  can 
discover  nothing  but  an  overioeening  self-conceit  and  compla- 
cency, which  makes  him  fly  in  the  face  of  sober  episcopal 
reproof,  though  administered  in  the  gentlest  terms,  and,  we 
fear,  renders  him  incapable  of  understanding  or  feeling  the 
beauty  and  truth  of  the  great  principle  of  his  church,  that 
'  order  is  heaven's  first  law 1.'  " 

The  new  episcopal  church  at  Dunfermline  was  conse- 
crated by  the  bishop  of  Glasgow,  acting  for  Dr.  Tony,  the 
bishop  of  St.  Andrews,  on  the  25th  of  October,  assisted  by 
the  bishop  of  Edinburgh,  and  a  numerous  retinue  of  the  clergy 
of  Edinburgh.  The  church  itself  is  of  the  early  Gothic 
order,  and  cruciform,  and  contains  350  kneelings,  but  is  capa- 
ble of  accommodating  more  if  required.  The  chancel  win- 
dow is  large,  of  stained  glass,  and  has  been  pronounced  supe- 
rior to  any  thing  of  the  kind  in  the  kingdom.  The  bishop  of 
Edinburgh  preached  a  powerful  sermon,  and  the  services  of 
the  day  concluded  with  the  administration  of  the  eucharist  to 
above  fifty  communicants2.  St.  Mark's  church,  Portobello, 
was  built  on  speculation  by  a  dissenter,  and  let  on  lease  to  the 
clergyman  and  his  vestry;  the  lease  falling  in  this  year,  the 
proprietor,  without  more  ado,  shut  up  the  church,  under  pre- 
tence of  repairing  it !  The  congregation  were  therefore 
obliged  to  meet  in  a  temporary  place,  which  was  duly  licensed 
by  the  bishop  of  Edinburgh  ;  a  new  vestry  was  appointed,  and 
measures  were  taken  to  procure  another  church,  rather  than 
be  subjected  to  similar  inconvenience  and  imposition  for  the 
future.  The  proprietor  immediately  procured  the  services  of 
an  unlicensed  clergyman,  but  who  was  prohibited  from  offi- 
ciating by  the  bishop.  The  bishop,  however,  unfortunately, 
sanctioned  a  vestry  appointed  by  this  same  dissenting  pro- 
prietor, against  which  the  incumbent  and  his  vestry  most 
respectfully  appealed  to  the  next  episcopal  synod3.  When 
the  synod  met,  the  bishops  reversed  the  bishop  of  Edinburgh's 
decision  in  this  case. 

At  the  Assembly  in  May,  that  Court  suspended  all  those 
ministers  that  had  assisted  the  Strathbngie  ministers  at  their 
several  communion  Occasions.  These  men  were  chiefly  in 
the  presbytery  of  Garrioch,  and  other  presbyteries  within 
the  bounds  of  the  synod  of  Aberdeen.     At  the  half-yearly 

1  Edinburgh  Evening  Post.  *  Church  Intelligencer,  i.  1189. 
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meeting  of  that  synod,  in  October,  an  attempt  was  made  to 
reject  the  suspended  ministers  from  sitting  in  the  synod ;  but 
that  court,  by  a  majority  of  ten,  refused  to  give  effect  to  the 
sentence  of  the  Assembly,  and  retained  their  names  on  the 
roll  of  the  synod1. 

That  spirit  of  schism  and  division  was  powerfully  at  work 
at  this  time,  which  was  engendered  by  one  of  the  three  Un- 
clean Spirits  issuing  severally  from  the  mouths  of  the  Dragon, 
the  Wild  Beast,  and  the  False  Prophet,  namely,  popish  pro- 
pagandism.  There  is  no  doubt  but  that  Jesuits,  and  other 
popish  emissaries,  were  as  busily  employed  in  sowing  the  tares 
of  division  and  "  disruption"  in  the  "  best  reformed  kirk  in  the 
world,"  as  they  had  been  in  all  former  periods  of  her  history. 
They  have  also  assisted  in  bringing  that  apostacy  from  the 
church  to  maturity  which  has  been  related  in  this  chapter,  as 
they  are  also  busily  at  work  at  their  old  tricks  in  exciting  po- 
pular antipathy  in  England  to  the  use  of  the  surplice  in  the 
pulpit.  They  like  to  fish  in  troubled  waters;  and  the  present 
proceedings  of  the  Jesuits  are  exactly  the  same  as  those  of 
the  same  unclean  spirits  of  all  evil  previous  to  the  grand 
rebellion.  May  it  please  God  to  save  and  deliver  us  from 
their  diabolical  machinations,  "  to  abate  their  pride,  assuage 
their  malice,  and  confound  their  devices,"  that  the  Anglo- 
Catholic  Church,  in  all  its  branches,  "  being  armed  with 
God's  defence,  may  be  preserved  evermore  from  all  perils,  to 
glorify  Him  who  is  the  only  giver  of  all  victory,"  and  of  all 
peace  and  godliness! 

1  Scotsman  newspaper,  cited  in  Church  Intelligencer,  i.  1166. 
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CHAPTER    LXXXIV. 

PRIMACY  OF  THE  RIGHT  REVEREND  WILLIAM  SKINNER,  D.D., 
BISHOP  OF  ABERDEEN, 

in 

PRIMUS      SCOTI*      EPISCOPUS. 

1843.  —  St.  Peter's  church,  Kirkcaldy.  —  Blair-Gowrie  — Airdrie —  Forres  — 
Cruden. — Synod  of  Aberdeen. — Mr.  Allan,  of  Monymusk. — Rev.  Sir  W. 
Dunbar. — Act  of  excommunication. — Rev.  D.  Bagot. — Bishop  of  Ross  and 
Argyle. — Bishop  of  Glasgow. — The  national  communion-office. — Diocese  of 
Moray,  Ross,  and  Argyle — of  Glasgow. — Bishop  of  Edinburgh — of  Aberdeen. 
— Cruden. — Court  of  Session. — Sir  James  Graham's  letter. — General  Assem- 
bly.—  "The  disruption" — transactions. — Baptist  Noel. — Rev.  J.  Alexander. — 
Church  Society. — Trinity  church,  Haddington. — St.  Paul's  School. — Bishop 
Terrott. — Church  at  Jedburgh — built — description — consecrated — the  services. 
— Remarks. 

1843. — In  the  year  1813  a  very  small  chapel  was  erected 
in  Kirkcaldy,  in  the  diocese  of  St.  Andrews,  at  which  time 
the  number  of  communicants  did  not  exceed  twelve ;  but  the 
increase  had  been  so  steady,  that  it  was  now  found  necessary 
to  erect  a  church  of  larger  dimensions.  The  expense  of  this 
building  was  estimated  at  £1000,  of  which  £500  had  been 
subscribed  in  January,  when  the  vestrymen,  with  the  con- 
currence and  approbation  of  the  bishop  of  St.  Andrews, 
petitioned  the  Christian  Knowledge  Society.  With  their  usual 
liberality,  the  society  agreed  to  a  grant  of  £'50  towards  the 
erection  of  St.  Peter's  church,  in  Kirkcaldy,  and  the  Church 
Society  also  made  a  liberal  grant1.  On  the  6th  of  April  the 
new  episcopal  church  at  Helensburgh,  in  the  diocese  of  Glas- 
gow, was  opened  for  divine  service,  and  bishop  Russell  in- 
ducted the  Rev.  J.  R.  Mackenzie  to  the  pastoral  charge  of 
the  congregation. 

On  Wednesday,  the  29lh  of  March,  the  newly-erected 
church  of  St.  Catherine's,  in  Blair-Gowrie,  was  opened  for 

•  Church  of  England  Magazine  — Church  Intelligencer,  ii.  26,  273. 
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public  worship,  under  the  license  of  the  bishop  of  St.  Andrews. 
There  was  a  full  complement  of  the  neighbouring  clergy,  and 
a  great  concourse  of  presbyterians,  to  witness  the  service. 
"  Throughout,  not  only  the  seals,  but  also  the  aisles  in  the 
nave  of  the  edifice,  were  densely  crowded ;  many  persons  who 
had  come  from  a  distance  to  attend  the  solemnity  having 
been  disappointed  of  obtaining  admittance."  On  the  4th  of 
May  the  bishop  of  Glasgow  consecrated  the  new  church  of 
St.  John's,  at  Coat  Bridge,  near  Airdrie,  before  mentioned; 
the  incumbent,  the  Rev.  H.  Kennedy,  in  the  name  of  the 
trustees,  presented  the  petition;  the  morning  prayers  were 
read  by  the  Rev.  W.  S.  Wilson,  of  Trinity  church,  Ayr,  and 
the  sermon  was  preached  by  the  Rev.  Robert  Montgomery,  of 
St.  Jude's  church,  Glasgow.  The  Rev.  Alexander  Ewing 
collected  a  small  sum  for  the  enlargement  of  the  episcopal 
church  at  Forres,  the  congregation  of  which  is  steadily  in- 
creasing. The  only  remains  of  the  original  place  of  worship 
there  in  which  bishop  Falconar  officiated,  is  an  old  communion 
cup,  with  the  following  inscription: — "Presented  to  the 
church  in  this  place,  now  under  cloud,  1746."  Probably  this 
interesting  relic  might  have  been  the  gift  of  bishop  Falconar, 
who  was  consecrated  in  the  year  1741,  and  whilst  the  church 
was  certainly  under  a  cloud.  The  original  church  of  St. 
James's,  Cruden,  was  found  to  be  in  such  a  dilapidated  state 
as  to  be  in  danger  of  falling  down  :  by  great  exertions  the  in- 
cumbent, Mr.  Pratt,  author  of  the  "  Old  Paths,"  collected  a 
sufficient  sum,  by  subscription,  to  erect  a  handsome  Gothic 
edifice  on  the  site  of  the  old  one,  the  foundation-stone  of 
which  was  laid  with  masonic  honours  on  the  24th  of  April1. 

The  annual  diocesan  synod  of  Aberdeen  met  at  that  city 
on  the  9th  of  August.  In  addition  to  the  usual  business  of 
the  synod,  bishop  Skinner  drew  the  attention  of  his  clergy  to 
various  points  of  heretical  doctrine,  which  the  Rev.  Alexander 
Allan,  of  Monymusk,  had  promulgated,  in  a  "  Lecture  on 
the  Distinctive  Characters  and  relative  Bearings  of  Theologi- 
cal parties  in  the  Christian  Church,"  in  the  episcopal  church 
at  Inverary,  in  the  preceding  month  of  March,  and  which  he 
had  subsequently  published.  The  bishop  laid  a  copy  of  his 
correspondence  with  Mr.  Allan  on  this  subject  before  the 
synod,  and  appointed  a  committee  to  consider  the  case,  and  to 
report  to  the  synod.  The  committee  reported,  that  Mr.  Allan's 
lecture  contained  much  that  was  highly  censurable,  as  being 
at  variance  with  the  teaching  of  the  holy  catholic  church  in 
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general,  and  with  the  Scottish  branch  of  it  in  particular.  The 
committee  found  some  difficulty  in  determining  whether  or 
not  these  heretical  passages  were  Mr.  Allan's  own  opinions, 
or  merely  a  narrative  of  the  opinions  of  others ;  but  the  com- 
mittee had  no  hesitation  in  expressing  their  opinion,  that  Mr, 
Allan  was  guilty  of  very  great  indiscretion  in  making  sub- 
jects of  such  grave  importance  the  matter  of  a  discourse  to  a 
christian  congregation,  while  he  expressed  himself  so  vaguely 
as  to  leave  his  hearers  in  great  doubts  as  to  what  he  recom- 
mended to  them  as  the  truth,  and  what  he  cited  as  merely  the 
opinions  of  sects  and  parties;  "  and  of  something  even  much 
more  censurable,  if  any  importance  is  to  be  attached  to  the 
notice  prefixed  to  his  lecture,  which  would  seem  to  implicate 
Mr.  Allan  as  individually  maintaining  certain  views  set  forth 
in  it."  Mr.  Allan's  whole  discourse  seemed  to  be  based  on  a 
denial  of  that  article  of  the  Creed,  "  I  believe  in  one  catholic 
and  apostolic  church,"  and  assumes,  that  the  catholic  church 
consists  of  all  sects  and  parties.  "  The  report  was  unani- 
mously approved  of  by  the  synod,  and  adopted  by  the  bishop 
as  his  judicial  decision  in  the  case1." 

Bishop  Skinner  also  laid  before  his  synod  a  correspond- 
ence into  which  he  had  been  drawn  by  another  schismatic,  the 
Rev.  Sir  William  Dunbai*,  minister  of  St.  Paul's  chapel,  in 
Aberdeen.  When  Sir  William  accepted  the  charge  of  St. 
Paul's,  the  congregation  were  in  full  communion  with  the  re- 
formed Catholic  church,  and  the  exclusive  use  of  the  English 
communion  office  in  the  administration  of  the  eucharistic  sa- 
crament was  conceded  to  them.  In  the  course  of  the  spring 
the  bishop  of  Aberdeen  held  an  ordination  in  his  own  church 
of  St.  Andrews,  at  which  Sir  William  was  requested  to  preach. 
He  did  so ;  but  in  the  vestry,  immediately  before  the  service 
commenced,  he  informed  his  bishop  that  he  could  not  receive 
the  communion  on  that  occasion,  because  it  was  consecrated 
and  administered  by  the  national  form;  accordingly,  when 
his  sermon  was  finished,  he  walked  out  of  the  church  without 
communicating,  objecting,  as  he  afterwards  said,  "  on  scrip- 
tural grounds,  to  administer  or  unite  in  the  service."  For  this 
daring  act  of  contumacy  his  bishop  admonished  him  without 
effect ;  for,  on  the  12th  of  May,  he  wrote  to  the  bishop: — "  I 
am  constrained  to  withdraw  my  reserved  and  limited  subscrip- 
tion to  the  canons  of  the  Scottish  episcopal  church. ...  I  now 
withdraw  my  subscription  referred  to,  and  ...  I  claim  to  be 
henceforth  considered  exempt  from  all  jurisdiction,  whether 
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diocesan,  synotlical,  or  any  other,  of  the  Scottish  episcopal 
church."  I  deeply  regret  that  space  cannot  be  afforded  for 
the  whole  of  this  correspondence,  which,  on  the  part  of  the 
schismatic,  is  replete  with  ignorance,  presumption,  and  self- 
conceit.  On  the  other  hand,  the  bishop's  letters  are  firm,  con- 
ciliatory, and  dignified,  and  they  are  a  complete  specimen  of 
that  vigour  and  promptitude  which  such  an  unprecedented 
case  required.  By  the  advice  of  this  synod,  the  Primus  for- 
mally excommunicated  Sir  William  Dunbar,  and  directed  the 
following  Declaration  to  be  read  from  the  altar  of  every  church 
within  his  diocese,  after  the  Nicene  Creed,  on  Sunday  the 
13th  of  August,  being  the  ninth  Sunday  after  Trinity : — 

In  the  name  of  God.  Amen. — Whereas,  the  Rev.  Sir 
William  Dunbar,  Bart.,  late  minister  of  St.  Paul's  chapel, 
Aberdeen,  and  a  presbyter  of  this  diocese,  received  by  letters 
dimissory  from  the  lord  bishop  of  London,  forgetting  his 
duty  as  a  priest  of  the  Catholic  church,  did,  on  the  12th  day 
of  May  last,  in  a  letter  addressed  to  us,  William  Skinner,  D.D. 
bishop  of  Aberdeen,  wilfully  renounce  his  canonical  obedi- 
ence to  us  his  proper  ordinary,  and  withdraw  himself,  as  he 
pretended,  from  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Scottish  episcopal 
church;  and  notwithstanding  our  earnest  and  affectionate  re- 
monstrances, repeatedly  addressed  to  him,  did  obstinately  per- 
sist in  that  his  most  undutiful  and  wicked  act,  contrary  to  his 
ordination  vows,  and  his  solemn  promise  of  canonical  obedi- 
ence, whereby  the  said  Sir  W.  Dunbar  hath  violated  every 
principle  of  duty  which  the  laws  of  the  Catholic  church  have 
recognised  as  binding  on  her  priests,  and  hath  placed  himself 
in  a  state  of  open  schism :  And  whereas,  the  said  Sir  William 
Dunbar  hath  moreover  continued  to  officiate  in  defiance  of 
our  authority ;  therefore  we,  William  Skinner,  Doctor  in  Di- 
vinity, bishop  of  Aberdeen  aforesaid,  sitting  with  our  clergy  in 
synod,  this  tenth  day  of  August,  in  the  year  of  Our  Lord  one 
thousand  eight  hundred  and  forty-three,  and  acting  under  the 
provisions  of  Canon  XLL,  do  declare  that  the  said  Sir  Wil- 
liam Dunbar  hath  ceased  to  be  a  presbyter  of  this  church, 
and  that  all  his  ministerial  acts  are  without  authority,  as  being 
performed  apart  from  Christ's  mystical  Body,  wherein  the 
One  Spirit  is ;  and  we  do  most  earnestly  and  solemnly  warn 
all  faithful  people  to  avoid  all  communion  with  the  said  Sir 
William  Dunbar  in  prayer  and  sacraments,  or  in  any  way  giv- 
ing countenance  to  him  in  his  present  irregular  and  sinful 
course,  lest  they  be  partakers  with  him  in  his  sin,  and  thereby 
expose  themselves  to  the  threatening  denounced  against  those 
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who  cause  divisions  in  the  church ;  from  which  danger  we 
most  heartily  pray  that  God,  of  his  great  mercy,  would  keep 
all  the  faithful  people  committed  to  our  charge,  through  Jesus 
Christ  our  Lord. — Amen. 

The  spirit  of  schism  seems  to  have  predominated  in  the 
north,  under  the  influence  that  the  Jesuits  have  acquired  since 
the  year  1829.  The  Drummond  schismatics  required  a  place 
of  worship,  and  it  occurred  to  them  to  oust  the  Rev.  D.  Bagot 
from  St.  James's  chapel,  where  it  was  supposed  there  would 
be  a  considerable  number  of  sympathisers.  The  vestry  ac- 
cordingly assumed  the  office  of  judges,  and  called  on  Mr. 
Bagot  to  reconcile  a  protestant  catechism  of  his  own  compo- 
sition, and  highly  Calvinistical,  with  the  national  communion 
service,  and  to  explain  to  them  his  views  of  that  service.  In 
Mr.  Bagot's  reply,  these  self-constituted  judges  pretended  to 
have  discovered  that  he  was  a  papist  at  heart,  and  under  this 
unjust  accusation  they  made  the  most  vexatious  exertions,  by 
harassing  him  with  legal  processes,  and  by  the  most  wanton 
insults,  to  oust  him  from  the  chapel.  He  maintained  a  suc- 
cessful warfare  against  the  schismatics,  and  they  were  at  last 
obliged  to  build  a  conventicle  to  contain  all  those  so-called 
episcopalians  who  despised  dominion,  spoke  evil  of  dignities, 
and  had  only  entered  the  outward  courts  of  the  Lord's  house 
for  the  sake  of  convenience  or  fashion. 

Ox  the  feast  of  St.  James  the  apostle,  the  bishop  of  Ross 
and  Argyle  held  an  ordination  at  his  church  of  St.  John  the 
Evangelist,  Pittenweem,  for  the  admission  of  the  Rev.  D. 
Mackenzie  to  the  priesthood,  and  to  serve  at  the  church  at 
Portnacroish,  near  Appin,  in  Argyleshire;  and  at  the  same 
time  he  confirmed  several  young  persons.  On  the  18th  of 
August  the  bishop  of  Glasgow  held  an  ordination  in  St. 
James's  church,  Leith,  when  he  admitted  a  Mr.  Smith  to  the 
order  of  deacons.  Bishop  Russell  ordained  Mr.  Smith,  by 
desire  of  Dr.  Ondcrdonck,  bishop  of  New  York,  whose  testi- 
monials Mr.  Smith  brought  along  with  him  from  that  city. 
The  schismatical  spirit  seemed  at  this  evil  time  to  be  increas- 
ing; for  a  nearly  simultaneous  movement  was  made  in  the 
dioceses  of  Moray  and  Glasgow,  in  opposition  to  that  goodly 
treasure  of  Catholic  doctrine — the  national  communion  office. 
At  the  diocesan  synod  of  Ross  and  Argyle,  held  in  St.  John's 
church,  Inverness,  at  which  the  \<5ry  reverend  Charles  Fyvie, 
the  dean,  presided,  the  Rev.  A.  Ewing,  of  Forres,  moved — 
"  That  it  is  desirable  there  should  be  no  longer  any  difference 
in  the  mode  of  administering  the  holy  communion,  between 
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the  episcopal  church  of  Scotland  and  the  united  church  of 
England  and  Ireland,  and  that  the  bishops  of  the  former 
church  be  memorialised  to  take  the  necessary  steps  for  the 
cancelling  the  21st  Canon,  with  that  view."  This  unfaithful 
and  unfilial  motion  was  appropriately  seconded  by  the  Rev. 
J.  D.  Hull,  of  Huntly,  a  man  who  has  since  identified  him- 
self with  the  excommunicated  Dunbar,  of  Aberdeen,  by  hav- 
ing preached  in  his  conventicle.  It  appears  that  this  unhappy 
proposal  "  was  cordially  entertained  by  the  assembled  clergy, 
and  passed  unanimously,"  and  thus  they  cast  away  a  treasure 
— "  their  brightest  star"— their  birthright— of  which  it  ap- 
pears they  are  not  worthy.  In  this  extensive  diocese  there 
are  now  only  two  clergymen  who  have  preserved  their  inte- 
grity, and  who  shew  a  noble  example  of  steadfastness  in  the 
faith— the  Rev.  Johu  Murdoch,  at  Keith,  and  the  Rev.  James 
Smith,  at  Aberchirder,  alias  St.  Marnochskirk,  both  in  the 
county  of  Banff1.  The  unfilial  movement  in  Glasgow  was 
the  act  of  four  clergymen  of  English  ordination,  who  being 
unable  to  procure  employment  in  their  native  church,  took 
shelter  in  the  Catholic  church  of  Scotland,  and  requited  the 
promotion  they  had  obtained  in  her,  to  the  unjust  exclusion  of 
her  own  sons,  by  thus  fulfilling  the  Scripture—"  He  that  eateth 
bread  with  me,  hath  lifted  up  his  heel  against  me."  These 
four  clergymen  sent  a  long  memorial  to  their  bishop,  stating, 
among  many  other  things,  that  the  national  eucharistic  office 
"  is  daily  becoming  a  sore  stumbling-block  in  the  way  of  our 
congregations:  it  is  a  positive  offence  to  many!"  They  prayed 
that  this  rock  of  offence  might  be  removed"  out  of  the  way, 
although  it  was  not  used  in  the  whole  diocese,  and  the  offence 
was  a  mere  affair  of  the  imagination;  for  not  one  of  these 
clergymen  had  ever  been  present  in  any  church  which  en- 
joyed the  blessed  privilege  of  using  it.  The  memorial  is 
signed  George  Almond,  incumbent  of  St.  Mary's;  Isaac 
Hitchen,  assistant  of  St.  Mary's ;  L.  P.  Mercier,  officiating 
minister  of  St.  Andrew's;  Robert  Montgomery,  minister  of 
St.  Jude's2. 

In  consideration  of  the  danger  to  thoughtless  members 
of  the  church,  the  bishop  of  Edinburgh  addressed  "  A  Dis- 
suasive from  Schism  "  to  the  lay  members  of  his  diocese,  in 
consequence  of  the  unceasing  efforts  of  the  schismatics  to 
draw  the  members  of  the  church  into  their  conventicle. 
Bishop  Terrott,  in  a  mild  and  affectionate  manner,  warns  his 
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flock  of  the  danger  of  schism,  and  describes  in  what  it  consists, 
and  the  sinfulness  of  it,  to  the  meanest  capacity,  lie  happily 
meets  a  very  common  excuse  for  the  guilt  of  schism  by  shew- 
ing the  fallacy  of  arguing  from  the  example  of  the  Reforma- 
tion. "The  separation  commonly  called  the  Reformation  was 
not  a  sinful  schism  on  the  part  of  our  fathers,  because  {inter 
alia)  the  Romish  church  was  [and  is]  idolatrous ;  and  the 
maintenance  of  the  separation  is  not  schismatical,  because  the 
Council  of  Trent,  the  last  general  council,  as  it  is  falsely 
called,  refused  to  acknowledge,  and  abate  the  evil."  The 
bishop  acknowledges  what  has  already  been  asserted  here, 
that  "  those  who  have  left  us  were  never  really  of  us — that  they 
never  had  an  earnest  conviction  of  the  duty  of  upholding  a 
communion  apart  from  the  great  mass  of  their  presbyterian 
fellow-citizens,  any  more  than  they  now  have  a  sufficient 
reason  for  upholding  an  English  chapel  for  Scottish  christians. 
The  loss  of  such  nominal  members,  whatever  may  be  their  per- 
sonal respectability,  can  be  no  loss  to  the  church  ;  nor  do  they 
themselves  suffer  any  great  loss  by  the  abandonment  of  pri- 
vileges, which  they  neither  used  nor  valued.'1''  It  is  to  be  hoped 
that  this  excellent  Dissuasive  had  the  desired  effect  upon  the 
minds  of  the  real  members  of  the  church — that  both  used  and 
valued  the  blessed  privileges  which  they  have  obtained 
through  holy  baptism. 

On  Thursday,  the  16th  of  November,  the  bishop  of  Aber- 
deen, assisted  by  a  considerable  number  of  his  clergy,  conse- 
crated the  new  church  of  St.  James,  Cruden.  An  enclosed 
piece  of  ground  round  the  church  was  also  consecrated  for  the 
purpose  of  christian  burial,  and  it  is  proposed  to  hang  a  bell 
in  the  spire  of  this  church,  which  serves  as  a  land-mark  to 
ships  at  sea.  St.  James's  Church  is  built  in  the  early  English 
style,  having  long  narrow  lancet  windows  with  alternate  but- 
tresses, and  a  spire  about  ninety  feet  high.  The  internal  ar- 
rangements of  this  plain  but  appropriate  structure  are  all 
carefully  studied.  The  entrance  is  in  the  west  end,  with  a 
centre  aisle  leading  to  the  chancel,  which  is  elevated  three 
steps  above  the  body  of  the  church,  and  contains  the  altar, 
a  prothesis,  and  sedilia.  The  east  window  is  composed  of 
equal  lancets  of  finely  stained  glass,  with  various,  very  rich, 
and  appropriate  symbols  of  the  church,  chastely  subdued  to 
a  tone  of  great  harmony  and  beauty.  The  pulpit  and  read- 
ing stall,  which  contains  a  lectern  and  prayer  desk,  are  placed 
on  the  steps  on  each  side  of  the  chancel.  The  earl  of  Enrol, 
who  is  the  patron,  with  his  countess,  have  nobly  contributed 
to  this  pious  work,  which  will  cause  their  names,  with  those 
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of  the  incumbent,  and  of  many  other  individuals,  "  to  descend 
in  blessed  remembrance  to  generations  yet  to  come1." 

On  January  the  2d,  the  Court  of  Session  delivered  their 
opinions  upon  the  organic  changes  which  had  been  effected  by 
the  dominant  party  in  the  constitution  of  the  General  Assem- 
bly. It  was  decided  by  the  majority  of  five  of  the  judges  that 
the  act  of  Assembly,  under  which  the  ministers  of  parlia- 
mentary kirks,  chapels  of  ease,  extension  or  secession  kirks, 
were  admitted  to  the  full  status  and  privileges  of  parochial 
ministers,  was  illegal.  In  the  meantime,  Sir  James  Graham's 
letter  to  the  moderator  of  the  General  Assembly  was  received 
and  published.  In  it  the  Home  Secretary  informed  the  mode- 
rator that  although  he  had  laid  the  Assembly's  addresses  to 
the  queen  before  her  majesty,  yet  he  was  not  to  suppose  that 
the  act  was  regarded  by  her  majesty's  ministers  "  as  any  ad- 
mission whatever  either  of  the  claim  of  right,  or  of  the 
grievances  set  forth  in  these  two  documents."  After  patiently 
arguing  the  case  through  a  very  long  letter,  Sir  James  con- 
cluded with  the  following  decided  and  significant  sentence  : — 
"  The  acts  of  the  General  Assembly,  the  claim,  declaration, 
and  protest,  the  address  against  patronage,  the  demand  of  the 
repeal  of  the  statute  of  Anne,  have  unhappily  diminished, 
so  far  at  least  as  the  church  is  concerned,  these  reasonable 
hopes  [of  peace]  ;  and  her  majesty's  ministers  now  under- 
standing that  nothing  less  than  the  total  abrogation  of  the 
rights  of  the  crown,  and  of  other  patrons,  will  satisfy  the 
church,  are  bound  with  firmness  to  declare  that  they  cannot 
advise  her  majesty  to  consent  to  the  grant  of  any  such  demand." 
On  the  7th  of  March,  the  Hon.  Fox  Maule  moved  for  a  com- 
mittee of  the  whole  House  of  Commons  to  take  into  conside- 
ration the  petition  of  the  commission  of  the  kirk,  in  which 
complaint  was  made — first,  of  an  invasion  of  the  Assembly's 
jurisdiction  by  the  courts  of  law  ;  and,  secondly,  of  the 
grievance  of  patronage.  After  an  animated  debate,  which 
lasted  two  days,  the  motion  was  rejected  by  a  majority  of  135, 
in  a  full  house.  On  the  10th  of  March,  the  Court  of  Session 
adhered  to  the  lord  ordinary's  interlocutor,  which  reduced  and 
set  aside  the  Assembly's  sentence  of  deposition,  on  the.  seven 
Strathbogie  ministers ;  and  their  lordships  decided  that  the 
legal  minority  of  the  presbytery  of  Auchterarder,  but  exclud- 
ing the  quoad  sacra  intrusionists,  were  bound  and  astricted  to 
induct  Mr.  Young,  the  presentee,  if  on  trial  he  was  found 
qualified  2.      The  presbytery  met  accordingly  on  the  4th  of 
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August,  aud  completed  the  settlement  of  Mr.  Young,  by  or- 
daining and  inducting  him  to  the  parish  from  which  party 
sj)irit  and  the  liberal  "  spirit  of  the  age"  had  so  long  and 
unjustly  excluded  him. 

The  General  Assembly  met  on  Thursday,  the  18th  of 
May,  and  the  marquis  of  Bute  represented  her  majesty.     In 
consequence  of  the  decision  of  the  Court  of  Session  excluding 
the  quoad  sacra  ministers,  the  moderate  party  in  the  kirk  were 
enabled  to  send  up  a  majority  to  the  Assembly,  and  so  to  pro- 
tect the  establishment  from  the  destructive  measures  of  the 
non-intrusion  party.     The  sermon  was,  as  usual,  delivered  by 
the  moderator  of  the  former  Assembly,  and  when  the  commis- 
sioner had  taken  his  seat  on  the  throne,  Dr.  Welsh,  the  former 
moderator,  took  his  seat  as  interim  president,  when  he  said, 
"  in  consequence  of  the  jurisdiction  and  aggression  attempted 
to  be  exercised  over  us  by  the  civil  courts,  and  considering 
that  our  religious  privileges  have  been  interfered  with  by  the 
civil  courts,  sanctioned  by  her  majesty's  government,  I  must 
protest  against  our  proceeding  further."     He  then  read  a  long 
protest,  and  immediately  after  its  reading,  took  up  his  hat,  and 
with  his  party,  amounting  to  159,  moved  leisurely  out  of  the 
Assembly,  and  adjourned  in  procession  to  an  old  disused  gas- 
work,  at  the  Canon  Mills.     They  were  joined  the  same  day 
by  a  large  number  of  ministers,  it  is  said  300,  but  who  were  not 
members  of  Assembly  ;  and  they  chose  Dr.  Chalmers  for  their 
moderator,  and  by  this  act  they  cast  themselves  out  of  the 
establishment.     But  this  ejectment  is  not  such  a  voluntary  act 
as  the  outcasts  would  wish  to  be  believed.     A  very  worthy 
Scotch  tradesman,  who  carries  on  business  in  the  parish  of 
Bow,  informed  me  on  the  26th  of  August,  1843,  that  he  had 
just  returned  from  paying  a  visit  to  his  native  country ;  and 
that  whilst  there  one  of  the  ministers  of  the  non-intrusion  or 
outcast  party  confidentially  informed  him  that  they  never  had 
any  intention  of  leaving  the  established  loaves  and  fishes. 
They  expected  that  their  imposing  attitude  had  bullied  the 
government  into  conceding  all  their  demands  ;  and  they  were 
in  expectation  of  a  communication  from  the  Home  Secretary, 
up  to  the  morning  of  the  18th  of  May,  when  the  Assembly 
was  to  meet,  as  Hetherington  says,  "  big  with  the  fate  of  the 
church  of  Scotland,  and  ....  with  the  spiritual  welfare  of 
Christendom  /"     And  it  was  not  till  after  the  arrival  of  that 
day's  London  mail  that  their  protest  was  composed,  and  their 
minds  made  up  to  secede  ;  for  Sir  James  Graham's  provoking 
silence  left  them  no  other   alternative  !     After  the  departure 
of  the  disruptionists,  a  short  but  painful  silence  ensued ;  but 
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on  recovering  from  their  surprise,  the  remaining  members 
voted  Dr.  Halden  into- the  chair,  until  a  moderator  should  be 
elected.  Their  choice  fell  on  Dr.  Macfarlane,  principal  of 
the  College  of  Glasgow,  when  the  ordinary  business  of  the 
Assembly  went  on  as  if  no  such  breaking  up  had  occurred. 
The  Assembly  set  themselves  to  repeal  those  acts  that  had 
been  illegally  made  during  the  dominance  of  the  ultra  party 
with  the  assistance  of  the  quoad  sacra  ministers.  They  re- 
pealed the  veto  act,  reponed  the  suspended  ministers  of  Strath- 
bogie  to  their  legal  status  and  ministerial  functions,  and  their 
sentence  of  suspension  was  declared  to  be  ab  initio  null  and 
void.  The  act  of  Assembly  also  by  which  ministers  of 
chapels  of  ease  and  seceding  bodies  became  members  of  the 
General  Assembly  was  repealed.  On  the  motion  of  Dr.  Cook, 
the  Assembly  came  to  the  resolution  that  the  protesting  minis- 
ters "  have,  by  their  own  act,  ceased  to  be  ministers  of  the 
church  of  Scotland  ;  that  their  churches  have  become  vacant ; 
and  that  they  are  disqualified  for  receiving  any  presentation 
or  appointment  to  a  parochial  or  other  spiritual  charge  in  this 
church,  as  by  law  established,  till  reponed  by  the  competent 
ecclesiastical  judicatories  ;  and  that  the  subscribing  elders  are 
no  longer  elders  in  any  of  the  parishes  or  sessions  connected 
with  the  establishment."  These  acts  proclaimed  peace  be- 
twixt the  government  and  the  establishment  ;  the  vacant 
livings  were  filled  up  from  among  the  long-expectant  proba- 
tioners, and  the  quiet,  well-disposed  ministers  of  the  establish- 
ment, got  rid  of  a  swarm  of  hornets  that  had  stung  them  nearly 
to  dissolution  ever  since  the  death  of  their  last  powerful  and 
respectable  leader,  Dr.  John  Inglis1. 

Among  the  portentous  signs  of  the  times  we  must  here 
record  an  act  of  treachery  to  the  church  general,  and  of  insult 
to  that  branch  of  it  which  is  now  beginning  to  evangelise  the 
whole  land.  Under  the  influence  of  the  principle  of  infidelity, 
which  is  one  of  the  three  Unclean  Spirits  which  have  arisen 
out  of  the  bottomless  pit,  the  Hon.  and  Rev.  Baptist  Noel,  in 
habit  a  minister  of  the  church  of  England,  but  in  heart  a  most 
latitudinarian  dissenter,  being  on  a  visit  to  his  brother-in-law, 
Evan  Baillie,  Esq.  of  Dochfour,  officiated  several  times  in  the 
parish  kirk  of  Inverness.  Betwixt  the  kirk  and  St.  John's 
episcopal  church  there  is  only  the  breadth  of  Church  Street, 
a  space  so  slight  as  not  to  prevent  the  sound  of  the  voices  of 
both  parties  from  being  mutually  heard.  This  monstrous  act 
of  schism  was  on  the  partcf  the  presbyterian  minister  a  direct 

1   Edinburgh  Advertiser. — Church  Intelligencer,  passim. 
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violation  of  the  act  of  Assembly  of  1799,  by  which  all 
preachers  not  in  communion  with  the  establishment  were 
peremptorily  prohibited  from  entering  their  pulpits.  What- 
e\  cr  private  admonition  may  have  been  administered  to  the 
Hon.  and  Rev.  Baptist  Noel,  it  is  to  be  lamented  that  the  bishop 
of  London  has  taken  no  public  steps  to  punish  him  for  an  act 
for  which,  in  the  primitive  church,  he  would  have  been  ex- 
communicated. 

The  Rev.  J.  Alexander  was  appointed  to  the  church  of 
St.  Paul's,  Camibbers  Close,  in  Edinburgh,  which  had  been 
formerly  occupiedby  alow  churchman,  who  has  since  separated 
from  the  church.  By  his  zeal  aud  personal  exertions  Mr. 
Alexander  sought  out  the  desolate  members  of  the  church  in 
all  the  alleys  of  the  Old  Town,  and  filled  the  church  with 
those  who  had  been  excluded  by  the  rich  from  the  communion 
of  saints.  When  he  commenced  his  incumbency  in  1842,  he 
succeeded  a  low  latitudinarian ;  the  eucharist  was  only  cele- 
brated every  second  month  ;  but  he  now  administers  that 
sacrament  weekly,  and  the  number  of  communicants  is  nearly 
three  times  as  great  as  it  was  when  he  was  inducted.  He 
has  also  collected  about  eighty  poor  children,  who  are  educated 
and  instructed  in  the  doctrines  of  the  catholic  church,  and 
who  are  taught  to  chant  the  psalms  and  anthems.  It  is  now 
proposed  to  erect  another  church  in  the  Old  Town,  with  ex- 
tensive accommodation  for  the  poor  episcopalians,  who  are 
very  numerous,  but  lost  and  obscured  amidst  the  practical  in- 
fidelity of  those  parts  of  that  metropolis  where  the  poor  do 
chiefly  congregate.  On  the  6th  of  December,  the  Church 
Society  met  in  the  Hopetoun  Rooms,  the  bishop  of  Glasgow 
in  the  chair.  The  very  rev.  E.  B.  Ramsay  read  the  report, 
being  the  fifth  since  the  formation  of  this  most  useful  and 
necessary  society ;  wherein  he  gave  a  favourable  view  of  its 
operations  and  success.  Still,  it  is  painful  to  think,  that,  with 
an  abundant  fund  in  their  hands,  they  continue  to  keep  the 
minimum  of  assistance  at  only  £80  ;  whereas,  were  they  to 
let  their  "  imprisoned  angels"  loose, there  is  abundance  in  the 
treasury  to  put  them  on  an  equality  with  the  minimum  of  the 
established  ministers,  which  is  £150  per  annum. 

Trinity  Church,  Haddington,  was  formerly  one  of  the 
independent  chapels,  and  had  never  been  consecrated.  It 
was  built  in  1770,  on  a  piece  of  ground  that  was  given  by  the 
earl  of  Wemyss  of  that  day.  In  the  course  of  this  year  it 
had  been  completely  renovated,  the  walls  were  heightened 
with  a  new  cornice,  and  a  handsome  portico  erected  outside 
the  door,  and    the  interior  was  remodelled  and   renovated. 
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The  bishop  of  Edinburgh,  assisted  by  some  of  the  diocesan 
clergy,  consecrated  this  church  on  St.  Thomas's  day,  the  21st 
of  December. 

1844. — On  Easter  Monday,  the  children  belonging  to  the 
free  episcopal  school  attached  to  St.  Paul's,  and  superintended 
by  its  zealous  incumbent,  Mr.  Alexander,  were  assembled  to 
"a  plain  and  simple  entertainment"  in  the  Bakers'  Hall. 
There  were  218  children  present,  which  shews  the  rapid  ad- 
vance of  church  principles,  and  a  large  and  fashionable  com- 
pany assembled  to  see  what  is  rather  a  novel  proceeding  there. 
Bishop  Terrott  delivered  an  admirable  and  appropriate  address 
to  the  children,  in  the  course  of  which  he  reminded  them 
that  it  was  to  the  church  that  they  were  indebted  for  the  ex- 
ertions now  made  to  rescue  them  from  ignorance  and  vice, 
and  for  training  them  both  for  time  and  eternity.  The  dean 
exhorted  them  to  regular  attendance  at  church,  to  read  their 
bibles,  and  to  consider  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer  as  the 
best  practical  commentary  on  the  doctrines  of  revealed  truth. 
In  the  spring  of  this  year  bishop  Terrott  confirmed  nearly 
two  hundred  young  persons  belonging  to  the  city  of  Edin- 
burgh alone.  The  increase  of  confirmations  annually,  marks  a 
decided  and  steady  increase  in  the  number  of  those  who  have 
been  added  to  the  church  since  the  breaking  up  of  the 
establishment. 

A  growing  desire  had  been  for  some  time  manifested  by 
some  of  the  inhabitants  of  Jedburgh  and  its  neighbourhood,  for 
the  erection  of  a  church  in  that  town.  The  late  marquis  of  Lo- 
thian, whose  property,  and  one  of  his  family  mansions,  are 
situate  in  the  neighbourhood,  purchased  a  parcel  of  ground 
called  the  "  Croce  acre,"  or  the  holy  cross,  and  piously  dedi- 
cated it  to  God,  for  the  erection  of  a  church,  and  a  school  to 
be  connected  therewith.  Before  he  had  completed  what  he 
intended,  it  pleased  God  to  remove  this  worthy  nobleman  by 
death  ;  but  his  widow  and  executors,  with  praiseworthy  zeal, 
resolved  to  carry  his  pious  intentions  into  effect.  The  dow- 
ager marchioness,  therefore,  laid  the  foundation  stone,  with 
the  usual  formalities,  on  the  14th  of  July,  1843.  The  work, 
says  Mr.  Teale,  "  thus  originating  in  reverential  love  to  God 
and  man,  proceeded  without  let  or  hindrance,  and  has  been 
brought  to  a  prosperous  issue  in  the  completion  of  a  sanctuary 
which,  both  externally  and  internally,  in  design,  arrangement, 
and  minutest  detail,  bears  witness  to  the  spirit  of  liberal  zeal, 
not  less  than  the  judicious  regard  to  ecclesiastical  propriety, 
in  which  the  whole  has  been  conceived,  as  also  to  the  taste 
and  skill    which  has  directed  the    work  in  its   execution." 
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This  church  is  of  the  decorated  style  of  christian  architec- 
ture, and  consists  of  a  nave,  chancel,  porch,  and  vestry.  On 
a  raised  platform,  near  the  entrance  of  the  church,  is  a  hand- 
some octagonal  font  of  Caen  stone.  The  nave  is  furnished 
with  open  benches,  part  of  which  are  free  for  the  poor.  The 
prayers  are  offered  from  the  choir-desk  ;  the  litany  is  said 
from  a  fald-stool,  placed  in  the  centre  aisle  before  the  chancel 
door  ;  the  lessons  are  read  from  a  bronzed  eagle,  standing 
near  the  south  pier  of  the  chancel  arch  ;  and  the  pulpit  is  situ- 
ated on  the  north-east  angle  of  the  nave,  which  is  paved  with 
encaustic  tiles.  The  altar  is  of  Caen  stone,  and  fixed  to  the 
wall ;  the  front  is  pannelled  with  ornamental  quatrefoils.  A 
most  worthy  member  of  the  congregation  has  endowed  St. 
John's  church  with  the  interest  of  £1000,  invested  in  govern- 
ment securities,  and  secured,  by  deed,  to  the  incumbent  for 
the  time  being,  forever1. 

This  splkndid  church  was  consecrated,  by  the  bishop  of 
the  diocese,  on  the  1 5th  of  August,  assisted  by  four  bishops 
and  about  forty  clergymen.  The  bishop  of  Glasgow,  accom- 
panied by  the  bishop  of  Aberdeen,  the  primus,  the  bishop  of 
Moray,  Ross,  and  Argyle,  and  by  the  bishop  of  Edinburgh, 
in  their  episcopal  robes,  and  the  clergy  in  their  surplices, 
stoles,  and  hoods,  walked  in  procession  from  the  house  of  Mr. 
Laing  to  the  church,  where  they  were  received  in  the  porch 
by  the  marchioness  of  Lothian.  The  morning  service  was 
intoned  by  the  rev.  William  Spranger  White,  the  incumbent; 
and  the  Psalms  and  responses  were  chanted  by  the  choir  and 
the  people.  It  is  supposed  that  this  is  the  first  church  in  Scot- 
land in  which  the  choral  service  has  been  restored  since  the 
Revolution.  The  consecration  sermon  was  preached  by  the 
rev.  W.  F.  Hook,  vicar  of  Leeds.  The  holy  communion  was 
administered  to  the  clergy  and  a  large  body  of  the  laity  ;  and 
the  offertory  amounted  to  upwards  of  £100.  After  the  conse- 
cration of  the  church  and  the  communion,  the  burial-ground 
and  vault  beneath  the  chancel  were  consecrated  in  the  usual 
form.  Yet  the  presbvterian  ministers  beheld  these  portentous 
signs  of  the  times  as  the  Jews  witnessed  our  Lord's  miracles, 
and,  like  them,without  there  being  any  impression  made  on  their 
hearts ;  being  quite  satisfied  that  the  episcopal  incumbents  can- 
not run  away  with  their  stipends.  On  the  afternoon  of  that  day, 
archdeacon  Wilberforce  preached  on  the  subject  of  the  Chris- 
tian Sacrifice.    Dr.  Hook  again  preached  on  Friday  morning ; 

1  Six  Sermons,  preached  at  the  Consecration  of  the  Church  of  St.  John  the 
Evangelist,  &c. — Introduction,  i.-xlii. 
VOL.  IV.  4  K 
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and  on  Sunday  morning,  Mr.  Dodsworth,  of  Christ  Church, 
St.  Pancras,  preached  on  Frequent  Communion  ;  and  the 
communion  was  consecrated  and  administered  by  Dr.  Hook. 
In  the  afternoon,  the  rev.  John  Keble,  vicar  of  Horsley, 
preached  on  the  subject,  of"  The  Saints  a  Pattern  for  frequent 
Church  Offices."  On  the  evening  of  the  same  day,  the  rev. 
Mr.'  Teale,  vicar  of  Roystone,  concluded  the  services  of  this 
remarkable  occasion,  by  an  excellent  sermon  on  "  the  Chris- 
tian's Obligation  to  glorify  God  in  Body  and  Spirit." 

It  is  impossible  to  reflect  on  the  various  and  unprovoked 
acts  of  schism,  disobedience,  and  revolt  from  lawful  authority, 
that  have  been  related  in  this  chapter,  without  conviction  that 
the  "  perilous   times"   predicted  by  the    apostle  have  been 
realized  in  the  Scottish  branch  of  the  catholic  church,  as  well 
as  in  the  establishment  of  that  country.     These  ministers,  late 
of  the  church,  "  be  they  who  separate  themselves,  sensual, 
having  not  the  spirit,"  because  they  abode  not  in  the  vine; 
for  no  branch  can  bear  fruit  of  itself,  separate  from  the  trunk, 
except  it  abide  in  the  vine;  no  more  can  His  ministers,  un- 
less they  abide  in  Him.     To  such  men  as  "  neglect  to  hear 
the  church,"  our  Saviour  himself  has  commanded  us  to  "  let 
them  be  unto  us  as  heathen  men  and  publicans ;"   and  an  an- 
cient prophet  has  recorded  what  the  Lord  had  spoken : — 
"  Thus   saith  the  Lord   God ;  every  man   of  the  house    of 
Israel  [that  is,  the  church]  that  setteth  up  his  idols  in  his  heart, 
and  putting  the  stumbling-block  of  his  iniquity  before  his  face, 
and   cometh    to   a    prophet,   to  inquire    of  him   concerning 
me,    I    the    Lord    will     answer    him    by     myself:    and     I 
will   set  my  face  against   that   man,    and    will    make    him 
a    sign  and  a  proverb,  and    I  will    cut  him    off  from  the 
midst  of  my  people1."     St.  Paul  also  has  earnestly  besought 
all  christian  men  to  "  mark  them  which  cause  divisions  and 
offences  contrary  to  the  doctrine  which"  the  christian  church 
has  taught ;  "  and  avoid  them."     In  another  place  the  three 
apostles,  Paul,   Sylvanus,    and  Timothy,  have  added    their 
command  to  St.  Paul's  former  entreaty  to  shun  all  communion 
with  heathen  men  and  publicans — that  is,  excommunicated 
persons.     "  Now  we  command  you  brethren,  in  the  name  of 
our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  that  ye  withdraw  yourselves  from  every 
brother  that  walketh  disorderly,  and   not  after  the    tradition 

which  he  received  of  us And  if  any  man  obey  not  our 

word  by  this  epistle,  note  that  man,  and  have  no  company 
with  him,  that  he  may  be  ashamed1."     But  the  Scotch  schis- 

1  Ezekiel,  xir.  7,  8. 
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matics  from  the  church,  who  have  cut  themselves  off"  from 
the  true  vine,  and  the  non-intrusionists,  who  have  "  disesta- 
blished" themselves,  are  so  far  from  being  ashamed  of  theii 
disorderly  walking,  that  they  glory  in  their  shame,  and  not 
only  sin  themselves,  but  use  every  method  to  draw  others  into 
their  schism  ;  and  at  the  same  lime,  with  marvellous  incon- 
sistency, the  former  pray  to  be  delivered  from  heresy  and 
schism  !  The  schismatics  from  the  church,  who  had  "  prated 
against"  their  superiors  "  with  malicious  words,"  were  wholly 
actuated  by  the  spirit  of  pride  and  self-will ;  so  that  one  of  these 
states  that  he  chooses  to  act  without  episcopal  control, 
"  whensoever  and  ivherever  I  please"''  Of  the  disruptionists, 
their  historian  Hetherington  says,  when  describing  their  de- 
parture from  the  Assembly, — "  Not  one  jarring  incident  oc- 
curred ;  no  haste,  no  confusion,  disturbed  the  great  and  grave 
solemnity  of  the  church  of  Scotland's  Exodus  ;  her  friends 
were  stilled  from  tumultuary  applause,  her  enemies  were  re- 
strained from  wrathful  violence,  and  the  presiding  care  of  her 
Divine  Head  and  King  rendered  her  path  one  of  serenity  and 

peace The  whole  scene  was  far  beyond  description — a 

scene  such  as,  to  share  in  and  behold,  might  have  amply  re- 
warded the  toils  and  sorrows  of  a  lifetime — a  scene  worth  liv- 
ing to  witness,  worth  dying  to  realize  /" 

1  Romans,  1.— 1  Thess.  i.  106.— ii.  iii.  6, 14. 
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PRIMACY  OF  THE  RIGHT  REV.  WILLIAM  SKINNER,  D.D. 
BISHOP  OF  ABERDEEN, 

AND 

PRIMUS     SCOTIA     EPISCOPUS. 

The  apostolic  succession — Divine  grace,  how  conveyed. — The  Holy  Spirit  does 
not  inspire  two  opposing  parties. — The  privilege  of  holding  synods. — The 
bishop  the  pastor  of  his  diocese. — The  national  communion  office. — The  Eng- 
lish clergy  in  Scotland. — Trinity  College,  Perth — system  of  education — 
description  of  the  building. — Dioceses  of  Glasgow — Edinburgh — St.  Andrews, 
Dunkeld,  and  Dunblane — Brechin — Aberdeen — Moray,  Ross,  and  Argyle. — 
Concluding  remarks. 

From  what  has  been  already  said,  it  will  be  abundantly 
evident  that  episcopacy  has  never  ceased  to  exist  in  Scotland 
from  the  first  introduction  of  Christianity,  but  more  especially 
from  the  period  at  which  this  History  commences;  that  is,  the 
Reformation.  When  Knox  commenced  his  assault  upon  the 
Roman  church  in  Scotland,  and  left  so  many  monuments  of 
sacred  ruins  to  attest  his  zeal  and  destructive  propensities,  the 
sees  were  all  full.  Some  of  the  prelates  were  mere  nominal 
bishops,  that  had  never  been  consecrated,  but  were  merely 
titulars,  who  usurped  the  place,  and  even  the  functions,  of  real 
bishops,  defrauding  the  church  and  psople  of  God  of  the 
benefit  of  episcopal  supervision,  and  of  those  offices  which 
bishops  alone  can  perform.  The  real  and  titular  Roman  prelates 
were  supplanted  by  titular  protestant  superintendents  or 
bishops;  hut  in  the  year  1588  king  James  restored  archbishop 
James  Beaton  to  his  former  see  of  Glasgow,  and  the  illustrious 
Leslie  still  remained  possessor  of  the  see  of  Ross,  although  both 
of  these  prelates  were  resident  abroad.  Bishop  Leslie  died  in 
15.'7  ;  but  archbishop  Beaton  survived  till  1603.  Spottis- 
wood  and  his  brethren  received  valid  consecration  in  1610,  so 
that  there  was  only  a  vacancy  of  seven  years  between  the  epis- 
copacy that  had  existed  from  the  commencement  of  Christianity 
and  the  Anglo-Saxon  or  reformed  episcopacy,  which  succeeded 
Knox's  superintendents,  and  titular  bishops.  All  that  race 
of  bishops  in  the  line  of  Spottisvvood  were  literally  extirpated, 
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one  only  of  whom  survived  the  cruel  persecution  under  the 
Solemn  League  and  Covenant  to  connect  these  episcopal  lines 
with  the  present  apostolic  succession,  in  the  line  of  the  mar- 
tyred archbishop  Sharp. 

These  facts  decidedly  shew  that  God  the  Son  had  not 
forgotten  his  promise  ;  but  although  he  suffered  the  capital 
enemy  of  His  church  to  succeed  for  a  time  in  all  but  extir- 
pating it,  yet  He  still  preserved  a  remnant  to  praise  and  glorify 
His  name.  Notwithstanding  the  existence  of  a  persecution 
unparalleled  in  history,  the  Scottish  prelates  preserved  the 
apostolic  succession,  without  the  slightest  interruption,  from 
its  last  introduction  to  the  present  chief  pastor  of  that  church, 
as  it  may  be  seen  in  the  following  catalogue  of  the  episcopal 
succession,  commencing  with  the  Great  Shepherd  and  Bishop 
of  Souls,  Jesus  Christ,  the  Alpha  and  the  Omega.  For  God 
only  can  give  a  divine  commission  in  the  first  instance.  All, 
therefore,  who  want  this  divine  commission,  are  really  and  truly 
usurpers  of  the  sacerdotal  office ;  and  they  only  deceive  the 
people  whom  they  teach,  for  God  is  not  bound  to  fulfil  any  of 
their  engagements.  And  although  they  may  plead  their  zealous 
and  unwearied  exertions  in  His  service,  yet  it  will  be  found 
that  they  were  unauthorised,  that  they  ran  unsent,  and  that 
they  prevented  His  commissioned  servants  from  sacramentally 
feeding  His  people  with  the  bread  of  life. 

The  first  link  of  "  the  golden  chain  cf  succession,"  as  Mr. 
Ramsay  happily  calls  it,  came  down  from  heaven  on  the  banks 
of  the  Jordan,  when,  says  the  apostolic  Taylor,  "the  heavens 
were  opened,  and  the  air  clarified  by  a  new  and  glorious  light, 
and  the  Holy  Ghost,  in  the  manner  of  a  dove,  alighted  upon 
His  sacred  head,  and  God  the  Father  gave  a  Voice  from 
heaven,  saying,  'Thou  art  my  beloved  Son,  in  whom  I  am 
well  pleased.'  This  was  the  inauguration  and  proclamation 
of  the  Messias,  when  he  began  to  be  the  great  Prophet  of 
the  new  covenant.  And  this  was  the  greatest  meeting  that 
ever  was  upon  earth,  when  the  whole  cabinet  of  the  mys- 
terious Trinity  was  opened  and  shewn,  as  much  as  the  capa- 
cities of  our  present  imperfections  will  permit ;  the  Second 
Person  in  the  veil  of  Humanity  ;  the  Third  in  the  shape  or 
with  the  motion  of  a  dove  ;  but  the  First  kept  His  primitive 
state  :  and  as  to  the  Israelites,  He  gave  notice  by  way  of 
caution,  '  Ye  saw  no  shape,  but  ye  heard  a  voice ;'  so  now, 
also,  God  the  Father  gave  testimony  to  His  holy  Son,  and 
appeared  only  in  a  voice  without  any  visible  representment1." 

1  Great  Exemplar,  sect.  xi.  3. 
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Catalogue  of  the  Apostolic  Succession,  from  the  commission 
to  the  Great  Shepherd  and  Bishop  of  Souls,  to  the  present 
bishop  of  Aberdeen,  and  Primus  of  the  church  of  Scotland : — 


A.D. 

A.D. 

30. 

JESUS  CHRIST1. 

426. 

Honoratus. 

352 

.St.  Paul3. 

438. 

Hilarius. 

60. 

Trophimus4. 

449. 

Ravennius. 

80. 

Dionysius. 

468. 

Leontius. 

85. 

Regulus. 

493. 

Eonius. 

106. 

Felicissimus. 

502. 

Coesarius. 

120. 

Gratius. 

542. 

Auxanius. 

145. 

Ambrosius. 

546. 

Aurelianus. 

170. 

Martinus. 

556. 

Sabandus. 

180. 

Ingenuus. 

589. 

Licevius. 

230. 

Augustinus. 

591. 

Eiherius6. 

220. 

Hieronymus. 

597. 

Augustine17. 

230. 

Savitius,  or  Savinus. 

604. 

Lawrence. 

245. 

Marcianus. 

619. 

Mellitus. 

258. 

Victor. 

624. 

Justus. 

270. 

Marin  us5. 

634. 

Honorius. 

316. 

Martinus  second. 

654. 

Adeodatus8. 

330. 

Nicasius. 

vacant  4  years. 

342. 

Valentinus. 

668. 

Theodore,  a  Greek. 

354. 

Saturninus 

693. 

Birthwald,sat  37  years 

365. 

Crescentius. 

731. 

Tatwine. 

380. 

Concordius. 

735. 

Nothelm. 

392. 

Constantius. 

742. 

Cuthbert. 

410. 

Heros. 

759. 

Bregwin. 

422. 

Patroctus. 

763. 

Lambrith,or  Lambert. 

1  Luke  iii.  21-23  ;  Matthew  iii.  16-17. 

2  According  to  the  margin  of  the  Bible. 

3  Acts  ix.  17-20;  xxii.  12-17  ;  2  Cor.  xii.  2-5. 

4  A  Greek  ;  a  native  of  Ephesus,   Acts  xxi.  29.     St.  Paul  ordained  him  an 
apostle,  and  gave  him  charge  of  the  church  at  Aries,  in  France. 

5  This  bishop  presided  at  the  first  council  of  Aries,  when  three  English  bishops 
were  present. 

6  Venerable  Bede  says — "  In  the  meantime  the  man  of  God,  Augustine,  re- 
paired  to  Aries,  and  was,  pursuant  to  the  orders  received  from  the  holy  father 
Gregory,  ordained  archbishop  of  the  English  nation,  by  Etherius,  archbishop  of 
that  city.  Then  returning  into  Britain,  he  sent  Laurentius  the  priest,  and  Peter 
the  monk,  to  Rome,  to  acquaint  pope  Gregory  that  the  nation  of  the  English 
had  received  the  faith  of  Christ,  and  that  he  was  himself  made  their  bishop. — 
Bede's  Eccl.  History,  Book  i.  chap,  xxvii.  p.  45.  ...  Thus  far  the  answers  of 
the  holy  pope  Gregory  to  the  questions  of  the  most  reverend  prelate,  Augustine. 
The  Epistle  he  mentions  he  had  writ  to  the  bishop  of  Aries,  was  directed  to  Vir- 
gilius,  successor  to  Etherius." — Bede's  Eccl.  History,  Book  i.  chap,  xxvii.  pp. 
60,  61.     Dr.  Giles'  edition.     London,  1840. 

7  Archbishop  of  Canterbury. 

8  The  first  Englishman  that  sat  in  this  see. 
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793.  Athelard.  1366 

804.  Wolfred. 

830.  Theolgild.  1368 

830.  Ceolnoth.  1375 

871.  Athelred.  1381 

891.  Plegmund.  1396 

923.  Athelra.  1414 

928.  Wulfelm,  lord  chan.  1443 

941.  Odo  Severus. 

954.  Dunstan,  lord  treas.  1452 

988.  Ethelgar.  1454 

989.  Siricius. 

996.  Elfric.  1486 
1006.  Elphege. 

1013.  Leovingus.  1501. 

1020    Agelnoth.  1503, 

1038.  Edsine,  or  Eadsius.  1533. 

1050.  Robert  Gemeticensis.  1555, 

1052.  Stigand.  1559. 

1052.  Lanfranc  1575, 

vacant  4  years.  1583. 

1093.  Anselm.  1604. 

1114.  Rodolphus,  ch.  justice.  1610. 

1122.  William  Corboyl.  1633. 
1138.  Theobald. 

1162.  Thomas  a  Becket,chan.  1660. 

1171.  Richard,  a  monk.  1661. 
1184.  Baldwin. 

1191.  Reginald  Fitzjocelin.  1661. 
1193.  Hubert  Walter,  chan 

and  chief  justice.  1679. 

1207.  Stephen  Langton,  card.  1684. 

1229.  Richard  Wethershed.  1704. 
1234.  Edmund 

vacant  3  years. 

1245.  Boniface  of  Savoy.  1720. 

1272.  Robert  Kilwarby,  card.  1727. 

1278.  John  Peckham.  1727. 

1294.  Robert  Winchelsea.  1733. 
1313.  Walter  Reynold,  chan. 
1328.  Simon  Mepham. 
1333.  John  Stratford,  chan. 

1349.  Thomas  Br  ad  war  dine.  1739. 
1349.  Simon  Islippe. 


Simon  Langham,  card, 
and  lord  chan. 
.  William  Wittlesey. 
.  Simon  Sudbury,  chan. 
.  William  Courtney. 
.  Thomas  Arundel,  chan. 
.  Henry  Chichelev,  card. 
.  John     Stafford,     card. 

chan.  and  treas. 
.  Joseph  Kemp,  chan. 
.  Thomas         Bouchier, 

card,  and  chan. 
,  John  Morton,  card,  and 
chan. 
Henry  Dean. 
William  Warham,chan. 
Thomas  Cranmer,mart. 
Reginald  Pole,  card. 
Mathew  Parker. 
Edmund  Grindall. 
John  Whitgift. 
Richard  Bancroft. 
George  Abbott. 
William  Laud,  mart. 

vacant  16  years. 
William  Juxon  l. 
Gilbert  Sheldon,  then 

bishop  of  London. 
James  Sharp,  archb.  of 
St.  Andrews,  &  mart. 
Alexander  Burnet. 
Arthur  Ross. 
Alexander  Rose,  bishp. 
of  Edinburgh,  vicar 
gen.  and  metropolit. 
John  Fullarton. 
Arthur  Millar. 
Andrew  Lumsden. 
David    Freebairn,  bi- 
shop of  Edinburgh, 
and   primus    Scotiae 
episcopus. 
Thomas  Rattray  ,bishop 
of  Dunkeld. 


1  From  the  Rev.  II.  T.  Powells'  The  Church   of  England,  not  the  Church  of 
Rome  ,the  Catholic  Church  in  England. — Hon.  and  Rev.  A.  P.  Perceval's  Apology. 
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1743.  Robert  Keith,  bishop  1789.  John  Skinner,  bishop 

of  Edinburgh.  of  Aberdeen. 

1757.  Robert  White,  bishop  1816.  George  Gleig,  LL.D. 

of  Dunblane.  bishop  of  Brechin. 

1762.  William  Falconar,  bi-  1837.  James   Walker,    D.D. 

shop  of  Edinburgh.  bishop  of  Edinburgh. 

1782.  Robert Kilgour, bishop  1841.  William  Skinner,  D.D. 

of  Aberdeen.  bishop  of  Aberdeen. 

In  the  above  list  of  the  apostolical  succession  we  have  a 
traditionary,  or  an  historical,  evidence  of  His  faithfulness, 
who  promised  to  be  with  the  apostles  "  always,"  reaching 
backwards  from  the  present  head  of  the  Scottish  church  to 
the  Lord  of  Glory  himself,  the  only  King  and  Head  of  His 
church.  This  succession  was  begun,  and  continued,  by  the 
"  laying  on  of  hands;"  or,  as  Calvin  says,  "  by  hand  to  hand 
from  the  apostles."  All  ecclesiastical  authority,  and  all  the 
graces  by  which  the  clergy  are  qualified,  and  enabled  to  per- 
form the  sacred  functions  of  their  different  offices  for  the 
benefit  of  the  flock  over  which  the  Holy  Ghost  hath  made 
them  overseers,  are  entirely  the  gifts  and  graces  of  the  Holy 
Spirit.  And  He  has  no  otherwise  made  them  overseers,  than 
by  the  imposition  of  the  apostles'  hands,  and  of  those  of  their 
successors  in  all  succeeding  ages;  for  they  are  not  called 
immediately  by  the  Holy  Ghost,  but  mediately  by  the  laying 
on  of  the  hands  of  others.  Bishops  are  consecrated  by  such 
human  hands  as  have  been  duly  authorised;  and  therefore 
they  have  been  as  really  called  by  Him,  and  sanctified  with 
His  grace,  as  if  they  had  received  such  an  immediate  autho- 
rity as  the  eleven  apostles  did,  or  as  miraculous  an  ordination  as 
St.  Paul.  Agreeably,  therefore,  to  the  Scripture  and  to  the  pri- 
mitive church,  the  consecrating  bishop  says  to  the  person  be- 
ing consecrated,  "  Receive  the  Holy  Ghost  for  the  office  and 
work  of  a  bishop  in  the  church  of  God,  now  committed  unto 
thee  by  the  imposition  of  our  hands:  in  the  name,  &c.  Amen. 
And  remember  that  thou  stir  up  the  grace  of  God,  which  is 
given  thee  by  this  imposition  of  our  hands:  for  God  hath  not 
given  us  the  spirit  of  fear,  but  of  power,  and  love,  and  sober- 
ness." The  church,  therefore,  maintains,  that  the  reception 
of  the  Holy  Ghost  is  necessary  to  constitute  a  man  a  chris- 
tian bishop  or  priest ;  and  that  He  is  conferred  by  the  hands 
of  a  bishop.  The  bishops  and  clergy  are  employed  in  the  same 
work  in  which  Christ  himself  was  occupied  during  his  ministry 
on  earth.  He  conveyed  His  authority  to  them,  and  promised 
that  His  Holy  Spirit  should  remain  with  them,  to  enable  them 
to  continue  that  work  till  the  end  of  the  world.  He  promised 
them  to  bind  or  to  loose,  in  heaven,  whatsoever  they  should 
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bind  or  loose  on  earth ;  and  He  assured  us,  that  whosoever 
shall  despise,  or  attempt  to  extirpate  them,  despises  and 
persecutes  Him  that  sent  Him. 

But  Knox's  episcopacy  had  no  divine  commission,  but 
only  that  which  Knox  himself  gave  them,  and  contrary  to  the 
Scripture  rule,  and  to  the  practice  of  the  universal  church,  from 
the  days  of  the  apostles  to  his  own  time,  he  discontinued  the 
divine  and  apostolic  rite  of  the  imposition  of  hands,  as  being 
unnecessary,  in  his  judgment.  The  succession  of  bishops  in 
the  papal  church  in  Scotland  entirely  ceased  with  archbishop 
Beaton,  and  no  attempt  was  ever  made  to  continue  that  line. 
The  field  of  the  church  was  therefore  open,  and  unoccupied  by 
any  valid  episcopacy,  when  archbishops  Spottiswood  and 
Sharp,  and  their  colleagues,  again  laid  the  foundation  of  the 
national  church.  The  line  of  succession  through  which  the  last 
of  these  two  distinguished  prelates  received  their  sacred  gifts 
and  graces  has  never  been  broken,  as  may  be  seen  in  the  above 
traditional  evidence,  which  is,  like  Christianity  itself,  and  the 
canon  of  Scripture,  a  matter  of  fact  conveyed  to  us  by  histo- 
rical evidence.  And  it  is  morally  impossible  that  the  apos- 
tolic succession  ever  has  been  broken  ;  because,  says  Mr.  Law, 
"  it  has  been  a  received  doctrine  in  every  age  of  the  church, 
that  no  ordination  was  valid  but  that  of  bishops:  This  doc- 
trine has  been  a  constant  guard  upon  the  episcopal  succes- 
sion; for,  seeing  it  was  universally  believed  that  bishops  alone 
could  ordain,  it  was  morally  impossible  that  any  persons 
could  be  received  as  bishops  who  had  not  been  so  ordained l." 
Although  the  presbyterians  now  admit  ministers  by  the  impo- 
sition of  hands,  yet  it  is  an  innovation  in  their  system.  Whilst 
acknowledging  it  to  be  an  apostolic  rite,  as  the  papists  de- 
clared the  administration  of  the  cup  to  be  God's  appointment, 
yet  both  parlies  abrogated  divine  institutions,  and  declared 
them  to  be  unnecessary '.  And  so  recently  as  the  year  1839, 
"  the  bishops  and  clergy  at  large  of  the  church  of  England" 
are  gravely  informed  by  Dr.  Bryce,  that  the  imposition  of 
hands  is  merely  "  proper  and  becoming,"  but"  not  necessary." 
"  We  are,  therefore,"  he  says,  "  bound  to  tell  you,  in  all  ho- 
nesty, that  at  no  period  of  our  church's  history  has  she  looked 
upon  ordination  as  conveying,  through  an  apostolical  channel, 
and  chain  of  unbroken  succession,  the  indelible  character, 
graces,  and  influences,  of  which  you  hold  it  to  be  the  divinely 
appointed  vehicle."  Let  our  christian  brethren,  the  presby- 
terian  people,  therefore,  consider  well  how  they  have  been, 

1  Second  Letter  to  the  Bishop  of  Bangor,  p.  102.     Third  edition.   1719. 
VOL.  IV.  4   L 
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and  are,  cheated  by  their  ministerial  teachers,  who  thus  fairly 
acknowledge  that  which  has  been  demonstrated  in  this  history, 
that  they  have  no  orders  whatever;  that  they  cannot  trace  their 
descent  even  from  John  Knox,  whom  you  venerate,  far  less  to 
the  apostles,  as  the  reformed  catholic  church  can  do,  which  is, 
the  national  witness  for  the  truth.  As  the  kirk  possesses  no 
divine  charter,  no  holy  orders,  her  ministers  cannot  convey  to  the 
people  the  gifts  and  graces  of  the  gospel.  For  the  sacred  order 
of  the  clergy,  and  their  diviue  commission,  or  call,  is  as  necessary 
and  as  everlasting  as  the  sacraments,  and  as  unchangeable  as 
the  Holy  Scriptures.  The  same  Divine  Person  was  as  truly 
the  author  and  founder  of  the  apostleship  and  the  priesthood 
as  He  was  the  institutor  of  the  sacraments,  or  as  he  moved  holy 
men  of  old  to  write  the  oracles  of  God.  Although  I  have  said 
that  Divine  grace  is  not  officially  conveyed  through  the  pres- 
byterian  sacraments,  yet  I  am  far  from  saying,  or  even  insi- 
nuating, that  all  Divine  grace  is  withheld  from  ministers  or 
people.  For  whatsoever  good  is  in  the  heart,  or  whatsoever 
good  thing  the  hand  findeth  to  do,  flows  from  the  operation  of 
Divine  grace  on  the  heart,  and  heartily  agreeing  with  Mr. 
Cheyne,  I  beg  to  quote  his  words : — "  I  frankly  acknowledge — 
indeed  it  would  be  utter  blindness  to  the  influence  of  Divine 
grace,  not  to  acknowledge — the  many  instances  of  personal 
excellence,  the  high  degrees  of  moral  goodness,  which  have 
grown  up  under  the  teaching  of  the  religious  establishment 
of  the  country,  enough  to  fill  us  with  the  deepest  humiliation 
at  the  thought  of  our  own  short  comings1."  And  notwith- 
standing the  superior  and  most  inestimable  advantages  which 
those  of  the  household  of  faith  enjoy,  but  seem  to  undervalue, 
we  may  hereafter  see  many  come  from  the  east  and  from  the 
west,  to  sit  down  with  Abraham,  and  Isaac,  and  Jacob,  in  the 
kingdom  of  heaven;  when  the  children  of  the  kingdom  by 
adoption  and  grace,  shall  be  cast  into  outer  darkness,  when  the 
Chief  Bishop  shall  come  in  the  clouds  of  heaven  with  power 
and  great  glory. 

In  the  case  of  schisms  in  the  church  itself,  or  in  the  case 
of  an  opposite  and  contradictory  communion,  vowing  to  ex- 
tirpate the  church,  it  must  be  self-evident  that  the  Holy  Spirit 
cannot  inspire  both  the  parties.  Whichever  is  the  true  church 
has  the  Spirit  of  God  dwelling  in  its  ministers  and  members; 
and  common  sense,  even,  independent  of  Scripture  authority, 
would  demonstrate  that  the  true  church  would  be  known  by  its 
fruit.   The  fruit  of  the  Spirit  is  eminently  exhibited  in  the  re- 

1  Holiness  the  True  Reforming  Power  of  the  Church.     A  sermon,  note,  p.  25. 
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formed  catholic  church  of  the  three  kingdoms.  But  the  popish 
schismatics,  and  the  presbyterian  dissenters  of  all  sorts,  have 
abundantly  produced  the  works  of  the  flesh  which  lusteth  against 
the  Spirit;  among  these  are,  "  idolatry,  witchcraft,  hatred, 
variance,  emulations,  wrath,  strifes,  seditions,  and  heresies." 
Communions  producing  fruit  lusting  against  the  Spirit  of  God 
cannot  be  part  of  the  "  one  catholic  and  apostolic  church,"  in 
which  we  profess  our  belief,  and  of  which  Christ  is  the  Head, 
and  each  member  the  temple  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  under  whose 
Divine  influence  all  the  members  of  Christ's  family  are  united, 
like  the  stones  of  a  material  building,  so  as  to  become  the 
temple  and  habitation  of  God.  Its  whole  history,  and  some 
of  its  formularies,  shew  that  the  presbyterians  and  the  papists 
hate  the  reformed  episcopal  church,  one  of  whom  is  sworn  to 
"  extirpate,"  and  the  other  is  sworn  to  "  persecute  and  oppose" 
it;  but  let  the  church  be  of  good  cheer,  "  if  the  world  hate  you 
[said  Christ  to  the  little  flock  which  then  composed  the  whole 
church],  ye  know  that  it  hated  ME  before  it  hated  you"  Al- 
though the  servant  is  not  greater  than  his  Lord,  yet  he  represents 
his  Lord  in  all  points.  As  the  world  persecuted  Him,  so  it  has 
persecuted  His  representatives,  the  bishops  and  priests  of  the 
reformed  Catholic  church  of  Scotland,  as  it  has  been  demon- 
strated in  this  history  of  their  sufferings.  It  still  continues 
to  hate  and  speak  evil  of  them,  and  of  the  faith  whereof  they 
have  had  the  high  privilege  to  bear  witness  in  their  eucharistic 
service.  But  every  branch  of  the  holy  Catholic  church  that 
beareth  the  fruit  of  the  Spirit,  is  purged,  that  it  may  bring 
forth  more  perfect  fruit ;  for  as  many  as  God  loves  He  rebukes 
and  chastens.  The  Scottish  branch  of  the  vine  experienced 
neglect,  even  scorn,  from  her  sister  churches,  in  the  days  of 
her  calamity,  and  hatred,  emulation,  and  wrath,  from  the  peo- 
ple that  had  gone  out  from  her,  but  who,  in  heart,  could  never 
have  been  truly  of  her.  They  proved  themselves  unworthy 
of  the  sacred  deposite  of  the  apostolic  succession,  of  which 
Christ  himself  was  the  first  link,  and  will  be  the  last — the 
Alpha  and  the  Omega.  They  have  shewn  a  greater  degree 
of  ferocity  against  the  representatives  of  Christ — that  is, 
against  Christ  himself — than  even  the  Jewish  husbandmen  did 
towards  the  Householder  that  planted  their  vineyard,  and 
hedged  it  round  about,  for  they  "  beat  one,  and  killed  another, 
and  stoned  another." 

It  cannot  be  expected  that  those  without  the  church  can 
see  and  understand  the  advantages  and  privileges  which  the 
Scottish  church  enjoys  ;  but  even  those;  of  her  own  household 
do  not  appreciate  her  claims  upon  their  affection   and  revc- 
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rence.  She  enjoys  that  from  which  the  united  church  of 
England  and  Ireland  is  inexorably  debarred  by  the  tyranny 
of  the  state — the  power  of  meeting  in  synods  and  convoca- 
tions. In  Scotland,  every  bishop  holds  a  synod,  consisting 
of  his  dean  and  all  the  incumbents  of  churches  within  his  dio- 
cese, wherein  every  incumbent  lays  before  the  synod  a  report 
of  the  state  of  his  congregation,  containing  the  number  of 
souls  and  communicants  in  it,  of  baptisms,  marriages,  and 
deaths,  of  persons  catechised  and  confirmed,  of  communi- 
cants at  the  several  festivals  and  other  communions,  a  list  of 
the  stranger  clergymen  who  have  preached  in  his  church  with- 
in the  year,  and  such  other  particulars  as  the  bishop  shall  pre- 
scribe. Every  diocesan  synod  may  also  suggest  rules  for  the 
regulation  of  ecclesiastical  affairs,  which,  if  approved  by  the 
bishop,  and  not  inconsistent  with  the  constitution  and  canons 
of  the  church,  have  the  force  of  laws  within  that  diocese1. 
Besides  diocesan  synods,  upon  the  occurrence  of  important 
business,  the  whole  bishops  can  meet  in  a  general  synod, 
sitting  in  one  chamber,  be  assisted  by  the  deans  and  one  de- 
legate, or  proctor  of  the  clergy  of  each  diocese,  with  their 
prolocutor  sitting  in  another  chamber.  These  synods  are 
called  at  any  time  that  the  exigencies  of  their  own  church 
may  require,  by  the  determination  of  a  numerical  majority 
of  the  bishops,  and  can  enact  or  repeal  canons  or  rules 
for  the  order  and  discipline  of  the  church,  without  consulting 
the  secretary  of  state,  of  being  controled  by  the  queen's  repre- 
sentative, or  of  being  dissolved  at  his  pleasure2.  Moreover,  an 
episcopal  synod,  consisting  of  the  bishops  alone,  is  held  every 
year,  which  receives  appeals  from  either  the  clergy  or  the  laity 
against  their  own  immediete  ecclesiastical  superior3.  These 
are  privileges  which  the  united  church  of  England  and  Ire- 
land sigh  after,  but  do  not  enjoy. 

Since  the  Revolution,  the  calamities  of  the  church  have 
prevented  the  bishops  from  residing  within  their  own  dioceses, 
but  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  prosperity  which  the  church  now 
enjoys,  may,  for  the  time  to  come,  remove  that  inconvenience. 
The  bishops  are  the  ambassadors  and  the  representatives  of 
Christ ;  consequently  their  dignity  is  supereminent.  The 
government  of  both  the  clergy  and  the  laity  is  committed  to 
them.  Each  bishop,  therefore,  is  the  pastor  of  the  flock  of 
Christ,  and  also  of  the  shepherds  of  that  flock — that  is,  of 
both  the  clergy  and  the  laity  ;  and  they  are  bound,  not  only  to 
bring  strangers  and  aliens  from  the  commonwealth  of  Israel, 

'  CanoQ  xxxi.  p.  36.        ~  Ibid,  xxxii.  pp.  37>  38.        a  Ibid,  xxxiv.  p.  39. 
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within  the  pale  of  the  church,  but  to  oversee  their  christian 
conduct  therein.  It  is  but  too  much  the  custom  to  consider 
the  chief  pastor  of  the  diocese  as  merely  a  superior  clergyman, 
who  ordains  and  institutes  the  parochial  clergy,  and  who 
confirms  the  young  ;  and  this  wrong  impression  is  fostered  in 
the  minds  of  the  people  by  the  reserve  of  the  bishops  them- 
selves. At  visitations  of  their  dioceses,  the  bishops  appear 
only  to  act  for  and  with  their  clergy,  entirely  omitting  all  no- 
tice or  intercourse  with  the  laity,  who  are  as  much  the  objects 
of  their  pastoral  care  as  the  clergy.  Their  charges  are  exclu- 
sively addressed  to  the  clergy  ;  whereas,  were  they  to  include 
the  duties  and  the  morals  of  the  laity,  it  would  produce  and 
nourish  a  greater  degree  of  reverence  for  the  episcopal  office, 
and  of  affectionate  regard  for  the  sacred  persons  of  the  bishops. 
By  this  intercourse,  and  by  occasional  pastoral  letters  addressed 
to  the  laity  of  their  dioceses,  a  greater  degree  of  subordination 
would  be  gradually  induced  on  the  minds  of  the  people,  and 
a  more  salutary  and  better  obeyed  discipline  be  exercised  by 
the  bishops  themselves.  One  pastoral  letter  was  issued  by  the 
late  primate,  bishop  Walker,  and,  had  it  been  continued,  it 
might  have  cemented  the  affections  of  the  people  so  effectually 
to  their  governors,  as  to  have  prevented  such  enormous  wicked- 
ness as  has  been  perpetrated  by  such  vain-glorious  clergymen 
as  have  recently  revolted,  and  set  up  separate  conventicles.  The 
time  is  now  gone  past  when  persecution  obliged  the  fathers 
of  the  church  to  court  seclusion  and  obscurity  ;  sober  publicity 
would  be  more  consistent,  that  the  presbyterians  may  see  their 
good  works,  and  glorify  God  by  embracing  the  truth  and  join- 
ing themselves  to  the  church.  Sure  enough,  the  presbyte- 
rians cannot  bear  the  whole  truth,  were  it  to  be  set  before 
them,  having  lived  so  long  in  an  atmosphere  of  excitement, 
and,  like  the  Athenians,  spending  their  time  in  nothing  else 
but  either  to  preach  or  to  hear  some  new  preacher.  But  these 
pastoral  letters  might,  in  process  of  time,  be  seen  and  read  by 
those  without  the  church,  as  well  as  by  those  to  whom  they 
are  especially  directed  ;  and,  by  divine  grace  operating  on  in- 
genuous minds,  they  might  be  won  by  the  holy  conversation 
and  the  earnest  entreaties  of  the  fathers  of  the  church. 
The  charmer  would  not  always  address  himself  to  deaf  adders  ; 
for  let  us  hope  and  earnestly  pray  that  the  divine  controversy 
with  that  guilty  nation  is  drawing  to  a  close,  and  that  He 
will  inspire  earnest-minded  presbyterians  to  eschew  heresy 
and  schism — to  seek  peace  and  to  ensue  it. 

In  her  eucharistic  service,  the  reformed  catholic  church 
of  Scotland  possesses  a  treasure  and  a  witness  for  the  truth, 
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of  which  it  is  most  deplorable  to  see  that  many  of  her  sons 
are  insensible.  Even  in  this  solemn  part  of  divine  worship, 
where  she  adheres  to  apostolic  doctrine  and  to  primitive  prac- 
tice, the  besetting  sin  of  the  age — the  fear  of  the  people — has 
created  a  morbid  excitement  to  throw  away  their  inestimable 
jewel.  Upon  such  men  it  may  be  said  that  God  has  not  sent 
the  spirit  of  martyrdom,  but  of  fear  and  of  unfaithfulness. 
Mr.  Cheyne  admits  "  that  there  does  seem  to  have  been,  on 
the  part  of  our  clergy  and  people  at  large,  a  strange  insensi- 
bility to  the  great  privilege  of  possessing  an  eucharistic  ser- 
vice so  conformable  to  the  primitive  liturgies."  It  is  also  con- 
formable to  the  doctrine  of  the  church  of  England  ;  yet,  in 
method,  Mr.  Wheatley  confesses  that  the  Scottish  is  more  pri- 
mitive than  the  English l.  According  to  the  primitive  method, 
the  Scottish  office  has  a  prayer  of  oblation  and  invocation,  by 
which  the  elements  of  bread  and  wine  are  offered  to  God,  as 
the  memorial  of  Christ's  sacrifice;  after  which,  the  blessing 
of  the  Holy  Spirit  is  solemnly  invoked  upon  them,  when  they 
become  our  Lord's  Body  and  Blood.  Till  the  impertinent  in- 
terference of  some  of  the  foreign  divines  that  had  puffed  them- 
selves up  into  a  great  name,  the  English  office  also  contained 
a  prayer  of  oblation  and  invocation.  Mr.  Wheatley  com- 
plains that  this  prayer  was  mangled  and  displaced,  and  that 
the  liturgy  suffered  "  a  material  alteration."  "  The  prayer  of 
oblation,"  he  says,  "  which,  by  the  first  book  of  king  Edward, 
was  ordered  to  be  used  after  the  prayer  of  consecration  (and 
which  has  since  been  restored  to  the  Scotch  Common  Prayer), 
being  half  laid  aside,  and  the  rest  of  it  thrown  into  an  impro- 
per place,  as  being  enjoined  to  be  said  by  our  present  rubrick, 
in  that  part  of  the  office  which  is  to  be  used  after  the  people 
have  communicated  ;  whereas  it  was  always  the  practice  of 
the  primitive  christians  to  use  it  during  the  act  of  consecra- 
tion. For  the  holy  eucharist  was,  from  the  very  first  institu- 
tion, esteemed  and  received  as  a  proper  sacrifice,  and  solemnly 
offered  to  God  upon  the  altar,  before  it  was  received  and  par- 
taken of  by  the  communicants.  In  conformity  whereunto,  it 
was  bishop  Overall's  practice  to  use  the  first  prayer  in  the  post- 
communion  office  between  the  consecration  and  the  adminis- 
tering, even  when  it  was  otherwise  ordered  by  the  public 
liturgy  2." 

In  both  the  English  and  the  Scottish  liturgy,  the  bread 
and  the  wine  after  consecration  are  called  the  Body  and  the 
Blood  of  our  Lord  and  Redeemer,  the  true  Paschal  Lamb ; 

1  Rational  Illustration,  p.  276,  8th  edit.  2  Ibid.  280,  281. 
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in  both,  it  is  declared  to  be  a  commemorative  sacrifice  ;  in  the 
one  it  is  only  more  solemnly  offered  up  than  in  the  other,  but 
still  it  is  offered  up,  in  both  offices,  on  the  altar,  and  after- 
wards the  people  are  fed  by  both  from  the  table  of  the   Lord, 
with  the  memorials  of  the  heavenly  feast.     Nevertheless,  seve- 
ral priests  unfaithfully  declined  to  contend  earnestly  for  the 
faith  once  delivered  to  the  apostles  and  primitive  christians, 
one  of  whom,  more  the  shame,  was  taught  at  the  feet  of  bishop 
Jolly ;  and  some  others,  who  erred  from  ignorance,  not  only  of 
the  Scripture,  but  of  the  doctrine  and  former  practice  of  the 
church  of  England,  agreed  to  discard  the  national  eucharis- 
tic  office  as  "  an  old  almanack."     Heaven  grant  that  this  un- 
faithfulness may  not  be  called  a  denial  of  Christ  before  men, 
a  burying  of  their  talent  in  the  earth,  a  being  ashamed  of  the 
cross  !     But  if  men  can  make  changes  in  the  summary  way 
that  the  dean  and  synod  of  Moray,  &c.  discarded  the  national 
office,  and  profanely  despised  their  birthright,  what  security 
have  we  that  the  English  national  office  shall  meet  with  more 
respect,  when  it  pleases  any  unfaithful  priests  or  people  to  get 
up  an  agitation  against  it?    We  never  know  where  innovation 
is  to  stop ;  it  is  like  the  letting  out  of  water,  the  longer  it  runs, 
the  broader,  the  more  rapid,  and  the  more  destructive  it  be- 
comes.    Those  unfaithful  clergy  within  the  church  in   the 
northern  dioceses   may  be  said  to  have  stricken  hands  with 
the  excommunicated  men  who  first  began  the  impious  agita- 
tion against  the  national  eucharistic  service;  and  they  are  there- 
fore partakers  in  their  sin.    It  is  well  known,  says  Mr.  Cheyne, 
"  that  the  movement  against  our  Scottish  liturgy  originated 
with  a  schismatical  [and  ipso  facto  excommunicated]  presby- 
ter in  Edinburgh  [Drummond],  who  sought,  in  the  late  disco- 
vered objections  to  it,  a  justification  of  his  dreadful  sin;  he 
was  quickly  followed  by  another  miserably  self-willed  indivi- 
dual of  the  clergy  [Dunbar,  who  has  been  authoritatively  ex- 
communicated], who  shewed  how  well  he  had  profited  from 
the  lessons  of  his  teacher,  by  turning  his  back  upon  the  sacred 
mysteries,  on    the  most    solemn    and    interesting   occasion. 
These  unhappy  persons  were  joined  by  a  third  [Craig],  who 
had  likewise  been  solemnly  pledged  'in  all  things  to  promote 
the  peace,  unity,  and  order'  of  the  church,  but  who  seemed 
on  this  occasion    eager  rather  to  fan  the  flame  of  discord 
which  another  had  kindled."     This  "flame  of  discord"  was 
kept  up  by  other  parties,  who  shewed  their  impious  disre- 
gard of  the  church's  authority,  by  preaching  for  the  excommu- 
nicated baronet  of  Aberdeen  in  his  conventicle,  even  whilst 
they  were  at  the  same  time  affecting  to  yield  obedience,  the 
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one  to  the  bishop  of  Glasgow,  and  the  other  to  the  bishop  of 
Moray.  The  former  of  these,  Mr.  Miles,  has  been  formally 
excommunicated  by  the  bishop  of  Glasgow,  after  the  endu- 
rance of  much  impertinent  correspondence,  and  of  the  most 
contemptible  ignorance. 

These  schisms  and  divisions  are  most  deplorable,  but  they 
are  not  surprising.  The  schismatics  are  all  priests  of  the  church 
of  England,  who,  either  from  their  incapacity,  turbulence,  and 
self-willedness,  or  from  other  causes,  cannot  procure  employ- 
ment as  stipendiary  curates  from  the  catholic-minded  clergy  in 
England;  but  who  seek  their  way  into  Scotland,  and,  by  popular 
preaching  and  uncatholic  doctrines,  secure  all  the  richer  be- 
nefices in  that  country.  These  collect  congregations  out  of 
all  the  denominations  by  which  that  unhappy  country  is  af- 
flicted, and  enjoy  better  and  richer  livings  there  than  many  a 
vicar  or  rector  in  the  church  of  England.  These  men  seize 
and  appropriate  to  themselves  the  birthrights  of  the  native 
clergy,  most  of  whom  are  left  to  pine  in  hopeless  poverty  and 
neglect ;  so  much  so,  that  it  became  necessary  to  institute  the 
Church  Society  in  order  to  relieve  their  most  urgent  necessi- 
ties, thirty-four  of  whom  required  its  assistance,  to  raise  their 
incomes  to  the  paltry  sum  of  eighty  pounds.  Schism  and 
division,  therefore,  come  on  that  church  as  a  punishment  for 
thus  discountenancing  native  merit,  and  encouraging  un- 
catholic-minded  men  who  are  rejected  at  home.  These  here- 
sies, quarrels,  factions,  and  separations,  only  make  the  faith- 
ful clergy,  both  of  native  and  of  English  ordination,  the  more 
"approved,"  their  righteousness  the  more  "manifest,"  and  their 
piety  and  virtue  to  shine  the  brighter.  The  unnatural  evil  of 
promoting  strangers,  lies  almost  altogether  with  the  laity,  who 
"  will  have  it  so  ;"  especially  managers  and  vestrymen,  who 
speculate  on  having  well-filled  churches,  high  pew-rents,  and 
large  weekly  collections.  All  the  calamities  which  have  be- 
fallen that  church  have  originated  with  men  who  have  thus 
been  brought  into  it;  and  native  priests,  however  eminent  for 
talents  or  distinguished  for  piety,  might  "  as  easily  pull  a  star 
out  of  the  firmament"  as  procure  an  appointment  in  the  capi- 
tal cities. 

The  establishment  of  Trinity  College,  Perth,  is  perhaps 
one  of  the  most  extraordinary  events  of  the  period.  Formerly 
young  men  intending  to  take  holy  orders  had  to  attend  the 
ordinary  curriculum  of  the  presbyterian  colleges,  and  then 
study  under  the  instruction  and  oversight  of  the  bishop  who 
was  to  ordain  them.  Since  the  establishment  of  the  Pantonian 
professorship  and  the  Bell  Lectures  in  ecclesiastical  history, 
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divinity  students  have  been  regularly  instructed  by  these  two 
professors  after  having  taken  their  degree  of  M.A.  in  one  of  the 
established  universities,  which  requires  a  course  of  four  years. 
At  present  the  course  of  study  is  regulated  by  the  sixth  canon, 
"enjoining  the  studies  and  qualifications  of  candidates  for 
holy  orders": — "In  the  canons  intended  for  the  church  of 
Scotland,  and  sanctioned  by  royal  authority,  for  the  year  1635, 
the  second  chapter,  entituled,  '  of  presbyters  and  deacons, 
their  nomination,  ordination,  function,  and  charge,'  is  thus 
very  properly  introduced — '  Forasmuch  as  the  weight  of  the 
ministerial  calling  doth  require  such  a  measure  of  sufficiency 
as  human  weakness  can  attain  unto,  and  is  often  discredited 
by  the  ignorance,  insufficiency,  and  scandalous  conversation 
of  many  who  undertake  the  same ;  it  is  ordained,  that  no  per- 
son hereafter  shall  be  admitted  to  that  holy  function  who  hath 
not  been  bred  in  some  university  or  college,  and  hath  taken 
some  degree  there,  and  who  shall  verify  the  same  by  the  sub- 
scriptions and  seals  of  the  university  or  college  where  he  re- 
ceived the  degree  of  learning.'  In  conformity  with  the  spirit 
of  this  extract,  it  is  hereby  decreed  that  no  person  be  received 
as  a  candidate  for  holy  orders  in  this  church  who  shall  not 
have  first  gone  through  a  regular  academical  course  in  some 
university  or  college.  It  is,  moreover,  expressly  ordered,  that 
no  person  shall  be  admitted  into  the  holy  order  of  deacons  in 
this  church,  until  he  shall  have  been  properly  examined  as  to 
his  literature  by  two  or  more  presbyters  appointed  for  that 
purpose  by  the  bishop  who  is  to  ordain  him,  and  whom,  as 
his  examiners,  he  must  satisfy  of  his  being  sufficiently  ac- 
quainted with  the  whole  of  the  New  Testament  in  the  original 
Greek,  and  at  whose  bidding  he  must  compose  a  short  treatise 
in  Latin  on  some  article  of  faith,  as  also  a  discourse  in  Eng- 
lish on  any  text  of  Scripture  which  they  shall  prescribe  ;  and 
answer  such  questions  connected  with  theology  and  ecclesi- 
astical history  as  they  shall  think  proper  to  put  to  him ;  and 
before  his  admission  to  examination,  the  bishop  must,  by 
sufficient  letters  testimonials,  and  by  an  attestation  that  the 
form,  usually  called  Si  Quis,  has  been  publicly  read,  be  satis- 
fied of  his  good  life  and  conversation,  as  well  as  his  good 
learning.  It  is  also  required  that  he  produce  a  certificate  of 
his  having  attended  at  least  one  course  of  lectures  of  the 
Pantonian  professor  of  theology,  and  of  our  professor  of  eccle- 
siastical history  in  Edinburgh  ;  unless  peculiar  circumstances 
in  his  case  may  have  rendered  such  attendance  impracticable, 
of  which  the  ordaining  bishop  is  to  be  the  sole  judge.  And 
vol.  iv.  4  m 
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no  one  shall  be  promoted  to  the  order  of  priest  until  he  shall 
have  passed  a  still  more  full  and  complete  examination." 

It  is  probable  that  the  two  professorships  mentioned  above 
will  be  incorporated  with  Trinity  College ;  and  some  altera- 
tion in  the  above  canon  may  become  necessary  to  suit  it  to  ex- 
isting circumstances.  In  Trinity  College  it  is  intended  to 
combine  general  education  with  domestic  discipline,  and  a 
systematic  religious  superintendence.  It  is  also  proposed  to 
receive  and  board  about  200  youths  from  eight  to  eighteen 
years  of  age ;  and  to  afford  a  sound  clerical  education  to 
young  men  destined  for  holy  orders.  There  will  be  exhibi- 
tions or  bursaries  for  boys  that  intend  to  become  divinity 
students.  The  whole  establishment  will  be  placed  under  a 
warden,  who  will  be  a  clergyman  of  high  reputation  and  at- 
tainments, with  professors  and  teachers  in  classical  literature, 
mathematics,  and  those  branches  of  mental  and  natural  philo- 
sophy usually  comprehended  in  academical  courses.  All 
donors  of  ,£100,  provided  they  be  members  of  the  reformed 
catholic  churches  of  Scotland,  or  of  England  and  Ireland, 
are  entitled  to  a  voice  in  conjunction  with  the  bishops  and 
the  members  of  the  committee  in  settling  of  the  permanent 
constitution  of  the  establishment.  The  right  of  nominations 
may  be  purchased,  as  follows  : — One  for  one  hundred  guineas, 
two  for  two  hundred,  three  for  three  hundred,  and  five  for  a 
thousand  guineas.  Nominated  pupils  will  have  a  deduction 
of  ten  per  cent,  from  the  current  rate  of  annual  payment  for 
board  and  education.  So  anxious  were  the  citizens  of  Perth  to 
have  Trinity  College  erected  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood 
of  their  town,  that  the  provost  and  corporation  voted  £500, 
or  an  equivalent  in  value.  This  handsome  offer  was,  I  believe, 
declined.  The  town  council  of  Edinburgh  also  proposed  to 
incorporate  the  new  college  with  the  University  of  Edinburgh ; 
but  on  the  condition  of  securing  the  administration  of  the 
money  subscribed,  and  the  patronage  to  the  corporation  of 
Edinburgh.     This  proposal  was,  of  course,  declined. 

The  amount  subscribed  for  Trinity  College  is  upwards  qf 
£21,000  ;  and  although  it  will  require  a  sum  of  £32,000  to 
complete  the  building  and  the  other  objects  of  the  institution, 
yet  the  committee  of  management  thought  themselves  war- 
ranted in  commencing  the  building.  It  is  gratifying  to  ob- 
serve from  a  print  of  the  proposed  building — "  that  the 
architectural  features  of  the  place  will  most  admirably  har- 
monise with  its  high  purpose — the  training  and  sending  forth 
men  to  proclaim  the  Truth  in  a  land  where  man  has  done  his 
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best  to  cast  it  out ;  and  the  providing  a  first-rate  education  for 
all   members  of  the   church   generally."     The  following  de- 
scription of  the  building  is  anonymous  ;  but  it  has  received 
the  approbation  of  the  architect,  John  Henderson,  Esq.,  as 
being  a  correct  delineation  of  his  plan  : — "  The  whole  mass 
of  the  building  will  enclose  a  quadrangle,  duly  furnished  with 
cloisters;  on  the  south  side  (taking  the  chapel  to  stand,  as  is 
usual,  east  and  west)  are  cloisters  only  ;  presenting  externally 
a  blank  and  buttressed  wall,with  a  gateway  in  the  centre.    On  the 
west  extends  a  range  of  most  picturesque  building,  exquisitely 
varied  in  details,  and  mediaeval  in  character — with  a  main  en- 
trance, and  admirable  gateway  tower: — buildings  of  similar 
but  subordinate  character  form  the  north  side  of  the  quad- 
rangle.    On  the  east  are  the  hall  and  library  ;  the  former,  as 
the  design  seems  to  indicate,  surmounted  by  a  louvre.     At  the 
south-eastern  angle,  and  almost  external  to  the  general  ar- 
rangement, stands  the  chapel,  a  beautiful  building,  with  a  fine 
tower  and  spire  at  the  north-western  angle,  and  in  a  line  with 
the  southern  range  of  cloisters,  and  on  the  north  with  the 
library.     The  whole  is  strikingly  beautiful — one  of  the  most 
beautiful  things  we  have  seen  among  the  instances  of  revived 
taste  and   feeling.     The  chapel,  library,  and  hall,  are  early 
English  in  design  ;  but  with  excellent  judgment  the  architect 
has  designed  the  rest  of  the  building  in  a  later  and  more  do- 
mestic style — yet  quite  collegiate  in  its  whole  aspect.     Most 
heartily  do  we  wish  '  God  speed'  to  this  noble  undertaking  of  an 
'unestablished  and  unendowed  church  ;'  nor  can  we  believe  that 
this  appeal  can  be  made  in  vain  to  those  who  love  and  value 
'  religious  truth  in  connection  with  apostolic  order,'  made  by 
those  poorer  members  of  the  church.     The  buildings,  which 
will  be,  when  completed,  so  beautiful,  are  now  in  progress  ; 
it  would  be  lamentable  and  disgraceful  if  want  of  funds  were 
to  cripple  and  mar  this  noble  plan1." 

The  reformed  catholic  church  of  Scotland  is  now 
steadily  increasing, butespecially  in  that  district  of  it  which  has 
hitherto  been  the  hotbed  of  presby  terianism.  Since  the  writer 
can  remember,  there  were  only  five  congregations,  three  of 
whom  were  independents,  in  all  that  extensive  district,  which 
comprehends  the  ancient  bishopricks  of  Glasgow,  founded  by 
Saint  Mungo,  and  of  Galloway,  founded  by  Saiut  Ninian  at 
the  Candida  Casa,  or  white  house,  now  in  ruins.  Venerable 
Bede  says,  "  the  southern  Picts,  who  dwell  on  this  si.le  of 
these  mountains,  had  long  before  [the  arrival  of  St.  ColumbJ 

1  Hampshire  Advertiser. 
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as  is  reported,  forsaken  the  errors  of  idolatry  and  embraced 
the  truth  by  the  preaching  of  Nynias,  a  most  reverend  bishop 
and  holy  man  of  the  British  nation,  who  had  been  regularly 
instructed  at  Rome  in  the  faith  and  mysteries  of  the  truth  ; 
whose  episcopal  see,  named  after  St.  Martin  the  bishop,  and 
famous  for  a  stately  church  (wherein  he  and  many  other  saints 
rest  in  the  body)  is  still  in  existence  among  the  English  nation. 
The  place  belongs  to  the  province  of  the  Bernicians,  and  is 
generally  called  Candida  Casa,  the  white  house1,  because  he 
there  built  a  church  of  stone,  which  was  not  usual  among  the 
Britons2.  This  district,  therefore,  was  the  first  in  which  the 
light  of  the  blessed  gospel  was  preached  in  Scotland  by  a  sainted 
bishop ;  and  in  this  district  bishops  were  first  proscribed, 
excommunicated,  and  threatened  with  death,  and  the  presby- 
terian  kirk  has  never  had  the  charity,  no,  nor  even  the  spurious 
liberality  of  modern  times,  to  remove  their  malediction.  How, 
therefore,  can  they  expect  their  prayers  to  be  heard,  and  their 
sins  to  be  forgiven,  when  the  condition  of  the  forgiveness  of  sins 
is  so  notoriously  violated  ? 3  Throughout  that  whole  district 
presbyterianism  shewed  its  unmitigated  natural  ferocity,  and 
all  the  natural  works  of  the  flesh,  as  they  had  been  ingrained 
by  its  original  instructors,  the  Jesuits.  Now,  by  official  informa- 
tion before  me,  there  are  seventeen  churches  in  this  diocese, 
but,  alas  !  in  only  one  of  them  is  the  national  eucharistic  office 
used.  Properly  speaking,  however,  there  are  only  sixteen 
churches  in  it,  because  St.  James's  Church,  Leith,  is  a  pecu- 
liar attached  to  this  diocese  for  the  time  being.  1 .  St.  Mary's, 
which,  although  not  first  in  point  of  time,  I  have  first  named, 
because  its  congregation  was  the  original  national  church  men- 
tioned before  as  having  worshipped  in  an  apartment  of  the 
Grammar  School.  At  the  death  of  the  Rev.  A.  Jamieson,  this 
church  was  built  for  that  congregation  and  the  accessions  which 
had  been  made  to  it.  The  new  incumbent  unceremoniously 
discarded  the  national  liturgy  and  adopted  the  English  office. 
2.  St.  Andrew's  was  originally  an  independent  meetingthat  came 
into  the  obedience  of  the  church  about  the  commencement  of 
bishop  Sandford's  episcopate.  3.  Christ  Church,  was  projected 
and  partly  built ;  but  the  congregation  was  altogether  gathered 
by  the  Rev.  David  Aitchison  about  the  year  1834. 

St.  Jude's  meeting-house  cannot  now  be  reckoned  among 
the  diocesan  churches.     That  congregation  was  collected  out 


1  The  stone  of  that  county  is  a  beautiful  white  granite. — Personal  observation. 
-  Bede's  Ecclesiastical  History,  iii.  chap.  iv.  p.  130,  131.  Giles's  Edit.  1840. 
3  St.  Matth.  vi.  12,  14,  15. 
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of  all  the  sects,  by  the  Rev.  Robert  Montgomery,  on  whose 
removal  it  was  filled  by  one  of  those  shooting  stars  that  are 
in  Scotland,  vulgarly,  but  most  emphatically,  denominated 
"  land-loupers"  This  man  fraternised  with  heathen  men  and 
publicans,  and  after  a  great  deal  of  correspondence  with  the 
most  patient  and  meek  bishop  of  that  diocese,  he  was  most 
justly  excommunicated,  and  his  name  appears  in  the  alma- 
nack among  the  fraternity  of  independents.  About  £3000  was 
collected,  by  subscription,  for  the  erection  of  St.  Jude's,  in- 
cluding £100  from  the  Christian  Knowledge  Society.  Too 
much  reliance,  however,  was  placed  on  the  honour  and  honesty 
of  those  who  had  undertaken  the  management  of  the  tempo- 
ralities of  the  congregation,  and  they  incurred  a  debt  of  about 
£4,000,  only  £500  of  which  has  been  since  paid  off,  and  for 
which  they  are  personally  responsible.  In  order  to  protect 
themselves  they  procured  the  title  deeds  to  be  made  out  in 
their  own  names,  so  that  the  building  belongs  to  them.  Were 
it  not  so  heavily  burthened,  it  might  be  recovered  by  process 
of  law;  but  in  the  meantime  these  managers  have  all  entered 
heartily  into  their  minister's  heresy,  and  of  course  they  have 
withdrawn  both  the  congregation,  and  the  edifice  itself,  from 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  bishop  of  the  diocese. 

4.  The  congregation  of  St.  John's  church,  at  Annan,  was 
collected  in  1841.— 5.  that  of  Trinity  church,  Ayr,  in  1832, 
and  they  met  in  a  public  hall,  till  1839,  when  the  church  was 
built  and  consecrated. — 6.  In  1843,  St.  John's,  Coatbridge, 
near  Airdrie,  was  built  and  consecrated,  as  already  noticed. — 
7.  St.  Mary's,  Dumfries,  was  originally  an  independent  meet- 
ing.— 8.  St.  John's  church,  Greenock,  was  built  for  a  congre- 
gation that  had  been  formed  about  twenty  years  ago,  and 
then  met  in  a  hired  apartment. — 10.  The  congregation  in  the 
town  of  Hamilton  at  present  meet  in  a  large  room  ;  it  was 
formed  in  1842,  and  the  present  incumbent  sometimes  preaches 
in  his  surplice. — 11.  The  congregation  of  Trinity  church, 
Helensburgh,  was  formed  in  1841 ;  and  during  the  life  of  the 
first  incumbent  the  offertory  was  collected,  the  seutences  were 
read,  and  the  prayer  for  the  church  militant  was  used;  but  in 
consequence  of  the  present  incumbent  being  only  in  deacons' 
orders,  these  pious  and  good  offices,  used  in  obedience  to  the 
rubric,  have  been  discontinued.  When  he  has  "  purchased 
to  himself  a  good  degree,"  and  has  been  advanced  to  the  priest- 
hood, it  is  devoutly  to  be  hoped  that  he  will  walk  in  the  steps 
of  his  predecessor,  in  obedience  to  the  rubric,  and  restore 
these  offices. — 12.  The  consecration  of  St.  John's  church, 
Jedburgh,  has  been  already  described;  it  was  built,  and  the 
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congregation  was  formed,  in  1814.  This  is  the  only  church  in 
the  diocese  of  Glasgow  in  which  the  national  communion-office 
is  used.  In  this  church  the  service  is  performed  daily,  the 
holy  communion  is  administered  every  Sunday,  and,  of 
course,  the  offertory  is  collected,  and  the  prayer  for  the  church 
militant  is  read. — 13.  St.  Andrew's  church,  Kelso,  was  origi- 
nally independent,  but  the  rev.  Mr.  Kell  conformed  about  the 
year  1825. — 14.  Trinity  Church,  Paisley,  was  built  in  the 
year  1833,  but  the  rev.  W.  M.  Wade,  now  the  dean  of  the  dio- 
cese, collected  the  congregation  in  1817. — 15.  The  congrega- 
tion in  Peebles  was  formed  about  the  year  1828,  and  the 
church  was  built  in  1836. — 16.  A  congregation  is  forming  in 
the  beautiful  town  of  Melrose,  celebrated  fur  the  ruins  of  its 
Abbey  ;  and  considerable  progress  has  been  made  in  procuring 
funds  for  the  erection  of  a  church1. — 17.  St.  James's  Church, 
Leith,  is  at  present  attached  to  the  diocese  of  Glasgow,  be- 
cause bishop  Russell  has  been  for  many  years  incumbent  of  it. 
There  was,  at  one  time,  an  intention  to  collect  a  congregation 
at  Maybole,  near  Ayr ;  and  there  are  a  number  of  episcopa- 
lians in  the  market-town  of  Newton-Stewart,  in  Galloway, 
where  a  congregation  might  be  formed,  were  there  a  resident 
clergyman  appointed.  In  these  two,  and  in  all  similar  cases, 
the  Church  Fund  is  invaluable,  by  affording  a  small  living  to 
a  clergyman  until  a  new  congregation  can  organise  the  means 
of  contributing  to  his  support. 

In  the  diocese  of  Edinburgh  there  are  twelve  churches, 
six  of  which  are  in  that  city.  The  English  communion 
office  is  used  in  all  of  them,  and  the  Morning  and  Evening 
Service  is  commenced  by  singing  a  portion  of  a  Psalm  or 
Hymn.  In  one  church  only,  St.  Paul's,  Carrubbers  Close, 
is  the  commnion  administered  weekly.  Another  church  has 
been  projected  for  the  exclusive  accommodation  of  the  poor, 
in  which  I  hope  the  national  office  will  be  adopted.  The 
bishop,  Dr.  Terrott,  is  resident  within  his  diocese;  and  in  all 
the  churches,  the  communion  by  the  English  office  is  ad- 
ministered on  the  first  Sunday  of  each  month,  on  which  oc- 
casion no  sermon  is  delivered.  The  Athanasian  Creed  is  read 
on  the  appointed  days.  In  the  churches  of  Stirling  and  Alloa, 
the  national  communion  office  has  been  disused  ;  a  circum- 
stance that  is  much  to  be  lamented.  A  new  church  has  been 
erected  at  Stirling  in  the  course  of  last  year,  and  there  having 
been  a  bell  on  the  old  one,  it  has  been  put  up  in  the  new,  and  is 
rung  regularly  before  Morning  and  Evening  Services,  and  on 

1   Private  Communication. — Aberdeen  Almanack. 
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the  holidays  of  the  church.  There  is  a  bell  also  attached  to 
St.  Paul's  Church,  Edinburgh,  which  is  rung  on  Sundays  only, 
previous  to  Morning  and  Evening  Prayers  ;  but,  from  that 
morbid  fear  of  giving  offence  to  the  presbyterians,  it  is  not  rung 
on  the  weekly  fasts  or  feasts  of  the  church.  Since  the  forego- 
ing was  printed,  I  have  received  the  refreshing  intelligence, 
although  not  from  the  worthy  and  respected  incumbent  him- 
self that  the  national  communion  office  has  been  successfully 
re-introduced  into  the  church  of  St.  Pauls,  Carrubbers  Close, 
"  at  the  early  matins,  the  number  of  communicants  being  al- 
ready from  fifty  to  sixty  at  that  celebration1."  This  shews 
what  might  be  done  by*  the  clergy,  had  they  first  a  witling 
mind ;  but  the  misfortune  is,  that .fashion  and  popularity  are 
more  attended  to  than  plain  duty  and  the  love  of  God.  The 
order  only  is  a  little  different  in  the  national  from  the  English 
service ;  the  words  are  precisely  the  same  in  both  ;  and  in  a 
large  communion,  and  where  there  is  only  one  priest,  the  bene- 
dictions are  shorter,  and  not  so  exhausting  to  the  adminis- 
trator's strength  as  in  the  English  office. 

In  the  united  dioceses  of  St.  Andrews,  Dunkeld,  and 
and  Dunblane,  there  are  fifteen  churches,  and  one  more  that 
is  a  peculiar,  at  present  attached  to  the  dioceses  of  Moray, 
Ross,  and  Argyle.  There  is  also  a  temporary  place  of  wor- 
ship in  the  ancient  city  of  Dunkeld.  Three  of  these  churches, 
however,  are  under  the  charge  of  the  very  rev.  John  Torry, 
the  dean  of  the  diocese.  Five  entirely  new  congregations 
have  been  formed  since  bishop  Torry  has  presided  over  that 
district ;  and,  in  four  of  them,  elegant  church-like  edifices 
have  been  erected  ;  whilst  several  of  the  old  congregations 
have  rebuilt  their  churches.  The  church  in  Forfar  contains  370 
kneelings,  but  the  priest  has  no  fixed  stipend.  This  church, 
however,  is  not  vested  officially  in  the  bishop  of  the  diocese  and 
his  successors,  as  stated  by  Mr.  Lawson,  in  the  Appendix  to 
his  work  ;  "  but  in  a  certain  number  of  trustees,  of  whom  the 
present  incumbent  [the rev.  William  Taylor]  is  one."  In  five 
only  of  these  churches  the  national  communion  office  is  used, — ■ 
namely,  Alyth,  Forfar,  Kirriemuir,  Meigle,  and  Muthill.  In 
some  of  the  churches  of  these  dioceses  the  service  is  com- 
menced with  singing;  in  some  churches  private  collections  of 
hymns  are  used,  and  in  others  the  authorised  version  of  the 
Psalms.  "  In  none  of  our  charges  is  the  Athanasian  Creed — ■ 
that  bulwark  of  orthodoxy — ever  read,  nor  the  offertory ;  the 

1  Private  Communications. — Author's  Own  Recollections. — Aberdeen  Alma- 
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prayer  for  the  church  militant  rarely,  in  some  places  never, 
except  when  the  holy  communion  is  administered.  But  in  no 
chapel  in  this  diocese,  so  far  as  I  am  aware,  does  any  clergy- 
man use  extemporary  prayer,  though  preaching  without  a 
paper,  is,  unhappily,  not  altogether  unknown  among  us1." 

In  the  diocese  of  Brechin  there  are  ten  charges;  one  of 
which,  at  Caterline,  a  fishing  village,  has  been  added  a  few- 
years  ago.     The  Rev.  James  Stevenson,  the  incumbent,  has 
commenced  a  subscription  for  building  a  church,  for  the  ac- 
commodation of  his  interesting  flock,  at  this  place.     No  new 
churches  have  been  built  in  this  diocese  within  the  last  ten 
years;    "although,    in   a  few   cases,  considerable    additions 
have  been  made— as  to  the  chapels  at  Arbroath,  Muchals,  and 
Dundee."     John  Gladstone,  Esq.  is  erecting  a  church  and 
parsonage  at  Fasque,  near  his  own  residence;  and  he  is  also 
to  endow  the  living  according  to  the  spirit  of  the  gospel  and 
his  own  benevolent  disposition.     When  completed,  this  will 
make  eleven  charges  in  this  diocese;  and  may  it  please  God 
to  grant,  that  the  same  Holy  Spirit  that  influenced  the  mind  of 
Mr.  Gladstone  to  do  this  good  work,  will  also  put  it  into  his 
heart  to  establish  the  use  of  the  national  communion-office  in 
the  church  which  he  is  erecting!       St.  Catherine's  church, 
Blair-Gowrie,  is  at  present  vacant.     At  Montrose,  in  this  dio- 
cese, there  is  one  of  those  independent  meeting-houses  which 
absurdly  call  themselves  "  English  episcopal."     Some  influ- 
ential families  attending  this  meeting-house  proposed  their 
union  with  the  church ;  but  it  was  opposed  by  the  numerical 
strength  of  the  congregation,  and  therefore  they  still  remain  in 
solitary  independency.     Those,  however,  whom  God  had  in- 
fluenced to  come  out  of  their  heresy  and  schism,  and  to  be  no 
longer  partakers  in  it,  have  determined  to  erect  a  large  and 
handsome  edifice,  in  the  obedience  of  the  church,  which  is  to 
be  a  collegiate  charge  during  the  life  of  the  Rev.  Patrick 
Cushnie,  the  Catholic  incumbent  of  a  large  room  fitted  up  as 
a  chapel,  in  which  he  has  officiated  for  many  years.     It  is 
pleasing  to  record  the  munificent  oblation  of  D.  Scott,  Esq., 
of  Brotherton,  who  has  subscribed  £1000  towards  its  erec- 
tion; and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  others,  on  a  smaller  scale,  will 
follow  his  blessed  example.     It  is  most  devoutly  to  be  hoped, 
that  the  national  communion-office  will  be  used  in  the  new 
church  when  it  is  erected,  as  it  has  always  been  hitherto  in 
the  small  chapel  of   Montrose2.     Not  very   long  ago  there 

*  Scottish  Episcopal  Times — Private  Communications — Aberdeen  Almanack. 

•  Alas !    Singe  the  foregoing  was  in  print,  I  have  been  informed,   that  Mr. 
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were  seven  altars  at  which  the  national  communion-office 
was  used,  and  three  where  the  English  ritual  was  employed ; 
but  I  regret  to  say,  that  there  are  now  only  five  con- 
gregations in  which  that  Catholic  office  is  used.  In  the 
church  at  Drumlithie,  the  incumbent  keeps  to  the  letter  of 
the  rubric,  in  every  thing  except  in  reading  the  sentences 
whilst  the  weekly  collection  or  free-will  offering  is  being  ga- 
thered up.  At  Muchalls,  the  clergyman  preaches  in  his  sur- 
plice, and  the  service  is  commenced  by  singing  a  verse  of  a 
Psalm  instead  of  a  voluntary,  whilst  the  priest  walks  froin  the 
vestry  to  the  desk.  The  Athanasian  Creed  is  read  at  Mu- 
challs only  on  Trinity  Sunday  ;  and  the  prayer  for  the  church 
militant  is  read  occasionally,  but  not  regularly.  This  is  one 
of  the  five  churches  in  which  the  national  office  is  used.  It 
is  also  still  used  in  the  church  at  Stonehaven  ;  but  the  clergy- 
man, who  was  formerly  a  presbyterian,  has  directed  the  clerk 
and  congregation,  when  reading  or  singing  the  Benedicite,  to 
omit  the  stanza, — "  0  ye  spirits  and  souls  of  the  righteous, 
bless  ye  the  Lord  ;  praise  Him  and  magnify  Him  for  ever1." 
This  is  practically  to  deny  that  article  of  the  Creed — the  de- 
scent into  hell.  Now  it  may  be  worthy  of  consideration,  whe- 
ther or  not,  if  one  word  in  St.  James's  epistle  were  altered,  the 
sense  of  that  verse  might  not  apply  with  full  force  to  this 
and  similar  cases: — "  For  whosoever  shall  keep  the  whole 
faith,  and  yet  offend  in  one  point,  he  is  guilty  of  all." 

In  the  diocese  of  Aberdeen  there  are  twenty-one  charges; 
in  eighteen  of  these  the  national  communion-office  is  used; 
and  in  three,  namely,  St.  John's,  Aberdeen;  St.  Mary's,  In- 
verury,  and  at  Old  Deer,  the  English  office  is  adopted2.  In 
the  great  majority  of  the  churches  in  this  diocese  the  service 
commences  with  singing  one  or  more  verses  of  a  psalm.  There 
are  only  five  churches  in  which  the  creed  of  St.  Athanasius 
is  read  on  all  the  appointed  days;  namely,  St.  John's,  Aber- 

Cushnie,  an  ancient  priest  of  the  national  church,  unhappily  changed  on  Easter- 
day  from  the  national  to  the  English  communion  sei  v'ce,  in  order  to  propitiate 
the  few  individuals  who  have  left  the  independents  of  that  town,  and  have  put 
themselves  under  that  gentleman's  superintendence. 

1  Private  Communications — The  Scottish  Episcopal  Times,  March  23,  1846 — 
Aberdeen  Almanack. 

2  In  the  following  congregations  the  national  Eucharistic-office  is  used  : — St. 
Andrew's  cathedral,  Aberdeen  ;  St.  Andrew's  church,  Banff ;  St.  James', Cruden  ; 
St  Luke's,  Cumminstown;  St.  Peter's,  Frasersburgh ;  St.  John's,  New  Pits- 
l'go ;  St.  Matthew's,  Old  Meldrum ;  St.  Peter's,  Peterhead ;  St.  John  the 
Baptist,  Portsoy;  Holy  Trinity,  Turriff;  and  at  the  following  unconsecraled 
churches: — Ellon,  Forgue,  Longside,  Lonmay,  Micklefolla,  Monymusk, 
Wordhead. 
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been,  St.  James's,  Cruden,  St.  John's,  New  Pitsligo,  Ellon,  and 
Forgue,the  two  last  of  which  are  not  consecrated.  It  is  read  in 
St.  Peter's,  Frasersburgh,  on  Christmas-day  ;  and  on  the  Sun- 
days and  high  festivals  at  Old  Deer,  and  Lonmay,  as  the  lesser 
feasts  are  not  generally  observed  in  these  two  churches. 
Itisnever  read  in  the  other  churches  of  this  diocese,  although 
it  isabulwark  of  the  faith.  There  is  a  custom  in  one  of  the 
churches  of  changing  the  proper  lessons  on  communion 
Sundays,  and  in  the  course  of  the  year,  it  is  said,  the  changes 
may  amount  to  about  fifty.  In  some  congregations  in  this 
diocese  "  long  presbyterian-looking  prayers  "  are  used  before 
and  after  the  general  thanksgiving,  at  the  festivals,  on  com- 
munion days,  and  at  the  new  year.  At  one  time  these  were 
universal  in  this  diocese  ;  but  they  have  been  disused  at  Cru- 
den, New  Pitsligo,  Old  Deer,  St.  John's,  Aberdeen,  St.  Peter's, 
Frasersburgh,  St.  Mary's,  Inverary,  and  St.  Peter's,  Peterhead. 
At  one  of  the  churches,  an  extempore,  or  at  least  not  the  liturgi- 
cal, exhortation,  on  the  Sunday  before  the  communion,  has 
been  used  from  time  immemorial ;  and  the  incumbent  uses  a 
private,  unwritten  form  of  baptism  of  his  own,  or  perhaps  his 
predecessor's  composition.  Till  within  a  few  years,  with  the 
exception  of  St.  John's,  Aberdeen,  the  communicants  were 
dismissed  from  the  altar  rails  in  sets  or  by  tables  in  the  presby- 
rian  fashion.  At  which  time  an  address,  in  some  instances 
composed  of  a  single  sentence,  in  others  pretty  long,  and  in 
a  few  simply  a  benediction, — "  go,  or  depart  in  peace,  and  the 
God  of  peace  be  with  you,"  was  delivered  to  each  detach- 
ment, and  a  verse  of  a  psalm  or  hymn  was  sung  as  the  com- 
municants retired  in  a  body  from  the  altar  rails.  But  this 
practice,  which  has  no  authority  from  the  rubric  of  either  the 
national  or  of  the  English  office,  is  gradually  wearing  out,  and 
a  strict  adherence  to  the  words  and  rubrics  of  the  office  is 
being  generally  introduced.  "  There  are,  however,  unmis- 
takeable  signs  of  a  '  pulling  up '  among  the  clergy  ;  and  in  a 
few  years,  I  would  fain  hope,  there  will  be  substantial  con- 
formity and  uniformity.  Indeed,  the  great  hindrances  are  the 
congregations,  who  have  got  so  wedded  to  these  presbyterian 
customs,  that  the  conscientious  pastor  has  often  great  difficulty 
in  purifying  the  worship."  "  The  grumbling  in  those  congre- 
gations wTas  very  great  when  their  clergymen  dispensed  with 
dismissing  the  communicants  from  the  altar  rails  with  the  ad- 
dress and  the  singing.  The  clergy,  with  very  few  exceptions, 
are  prudently  endeavouring  to  indoctrinate  their  flocks  with 
the  wholesome   watchword — v  the  Praver-Book,  the   whole 
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Prayer-Book,  and  nothing  but  the  Prayer-Book  ;'  and,  with 
God's  help,  their  efforts  must  eventually  be  successful1." 

When  t;ie  right  reverend  Dr.  Low  succeeded  to  the 
diocese  of  Ross  and  Avgyle,  there  were  only  four  clergymen  in  it ; 
and  at  the  death  of  bishop  Jolly,  when  the  diocese  of  Moray  was 
annexed  to  it,  there  were  only  four  clergymen  in  that  diocese. 
Now,  in  the  three  dioceses,  including  the  bishop's  own  pecu- 
liar at  Pittenweem,  in  the  diocese  of  St.  Andrews,  there  are 
nineteen  charges,  and  eighteen  clergymen,  "  to  which  there 
are  about  to  be  added,  one  at  Nairne,  one  at  Lochgilphead 
in  Argyleshire,  and  one  at  Kinlochmoidart,  in  Invernesshire." 
It  is  lamentabl  e  to  remark  that  six  at  least  of  the  original  charges 
have  unfaithfully  discontinued  the  use  of  the  national  com- 
munion office  ;  in  two  only — Keith  and  Abercherder — is  it 
retained.  The  discarding  the  national  witness  of  catholic 
doctrine  was  soon  followed  by  Mr.  Hull  at  Huntly,  one  of  the 
self-styled  evangelical  class,  rebelling  against  his  bishop.  He 
preached  for  sir  William  Dunbar  in  Aberdeen,  and  that  schis- 
matic preached  for  him  in  Huntly  whilst  Mr.  Hull's  infant 
son,  who  had  been  drowned  in  the  garden  pond,  lay  unburied  ! 
After  a  protracted  correspondence  with  bishop  Low,  his  ordi- 
nary, this  man  has  followed  the  example  of  Drummond  and 
Dunbar,  and  not  only  so,  but  has  laid  the  foundation  of  his 
schism  in  his  eldest  son,  and  withdrawn  both  the  congregation 
and  the  chapel  from  the  communion  of  the  church.  These 
schismatics  imagine  that  they  only  separate  from  the  Scottish 
branch  of  the  catholic  church  ;  but,  in  reality,  they  have  sepa- 
rated from  the  whole  Anglican  catholic  church,  as  well  as 
from  the  church  universal.  They  stand  alone  ;  and  are  cast 
forth  as  a  branch,  and  are  ivithered.  They  all  affect  to  be- 
long to  the  church  of  England  ;  but  to  which  of  the  bishops  do 
they  pay  canonical  obedience  ?  or  which  of  the  bishops  gives 
them  the  benefit  of  episcopal  superintendence  ?  It  is  to  be 
hoped  that  there  is  still  as  much  life  in  the  church  of  England 
as  will  make  them  feel  that  they  are  excommunicated  schis- 
matics when  they  attempt  to  exercise  their  office  within  her 
jurisdiction2. 

Here  is,  however,  an  unhappy  state  of  things,  which  is 
one  of  the  evils  attending  the  want  of  an  establishment ;  that 
rebellious  presbyters  with  their  disobedient  congregations  can 
play  fast  and  loose  with  the  church,  and  whenever  a  Deotre- 
phan  spirit  seizes  the  pastor,  and  a  rebellious  one  the  people, 


1  Private  Letters. — Aberdeen  Almanack. — Author's  own  recollections. 

2  Private  Communications. — Aberdeen  Almanack. 
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that  they  declare  themselves  independent,  and  so  make  the 
episcopal  office  impotent ! 

During  a  period  of  three  hundred  and  seventeen  years  over 
which  this  history  has  extended,  we  have  witnessed  a  multi- 
tude of  changes,  and  the  exhibition  of  the  worst  and  the  most 
malignant  passions.  We  have  seen  the  total  overthrow  and 
extinction  of  the  Scoto-papal  church,  the  rise  of  Knox's 
nominal  and  imperfect  episcopal  polity,  and  its  eventually 
merging  into  a  real  episcopacy.  The  commencement  of  the 
presbyterian  system  under  Andrew  Melville,  its  real  founder, 
in  Scotland,  has  been  truly  developed ;  its  long  struggle  for 
pre-eminence,  its  short-lived  establishment,  its  never-ceasing 
turbulence,  and  its  frequent  open  rebellions ;  its  incessant 
grasping  at  power ;  its  close  imitation  of  papal  infallibility, 
treachery,  and  intolerance  ;  its  league  with  the  sacrilegious 
plunderers  of  the  church's  property  ;  its  having  involved  the 
three  kingdoms  in  rebellion  and  bloodshed ;  its  barter  and  sale 
of  the  king's  person,  and  consent  to  his  murder;  its  having  com- 
pelled the  royal  family  of  the  Stuarts  to  sojourn  in  popish  coun- 
tries, where  they  were  corrupted  from  pure  religion,  and  where 
they  apostatised  to  the  idolatry  of  Rome ;  its  hypocrisy  and 
tyranny  during  the  commonwealth ;  the  utter  dissolution  of 
morals,  and  the  supremacy  of  hypocrisy,  under  its  superin- 
tendence ;  its  crouching  and  slavish  subjection  to  an  usurper ; 
its  bullying  and  insolence  to  the  lawful  sovereign  ;  its  turbu- 
lence and  persecution  of  the  episcopal  clergy  during  the  reigns 
of  the  royal  brothers ;  its  merciless  and  long-continued  rab- 
bling and  persecution  of  the  church,  during  and  after  the  Re- 
volution ;  and  its  internal  dissensions,  secessions,  and  the  final 
disruption  of  the  ministers  of  its  communion,  who,  however, 
represent  the  genuine  spirit  of  presbytery. 

A  true  and  faithful  history  has  been  given  of  the  first  im- 
plantation of  the  church ;  her  struggles  in  the  southern  divi- 
sion of  the  kingdom  with  the  adherents  of  presbytery ;  her 
destruction  and  extinction  by  the  union  of  the  presbyterians 
with  the  sacrilegious  nobility  ;  her  abeyance  for  twenty-three 
years,  and  her  revival  with  the  restoration  of  the  monarchy. 
In  the  detail  of  the  calamities  aud  afflictions  that  she  sus- 
tained at  the  hand  of  the  presbyterians,  in  the  diocese  of  Glas- 
gow ;  the  cruel  rabbling,  the  starvation,  the  loss  of  life,  pro- 
perty, and  reputation,  which  the  episcopal  clergy  sustained 
subsequent  to  the  Revolution  ;  I  most  solemnly  declare  that  I 
have  neither  exaggerated  the  circumstances  nor  even  come  up  to 
the  sworn  and  attested  accounts  of  the  sufferers  and  other 
competent  witnesses.     The  arts  of  rebels,  working  on  the  sus- 
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ceptible  minds  of  prejudiced  presby  terians,  prevented  the  adop- 
tion of  a  Liturgy  and  of  the  Christian  Creed,  which  operated 
injuriously  to  the  church  as  a  national  institution  ;  hence  "  the 
power  and  beauty  of  the  catholic  system  never  has  been  ex- 
hibited to  the  people  of  Scotland  in  its  fulness.  The  church, 
in  the  time  of  her  establishment  under  the  Stuarts,  ap- 
peared as  nothing  but  an  episcopacy,  without  catholic  creed 
or  catholic  ritual ;  and  men  thought  she  might  gain  upon  the 
community,  because  she  presented  no  external  difference  from 
sectarianism.  Hence  she  had  no  hold  upon  the  great  mass  of 
the  people,  who  fell  away  in  the  first  storm  of  persecution1." 
As  soon  as  the  church  escaped  from  the  alliance  and  tyranny 
of  the  state,  she  was  no  longer  "  heralded  by  acts  of  parlia- 
ment," but  became  the  subject  of  its  persecuting  and  cruel 
enactments  ;  she  almost  immediately  presented  "  a  catholic 
creed  and  a  catholic  rituaV  to  her  faithful  children;  but  as 
these  came  only  gradually  to  be  adopted,  they  wanted  the  advan- 
tage of  thesynodical  consent  and  authority  of  the  whole  church. 
Hence  the  diversities  of  customs,  and  the  absence  of  uni- 
formity, which  characterise  the  Scottish  branch  of  the  church 
to  this  day,  and  the  lingering  remnants  of  presbyterian  cus- 
toms, already  mentioned,  that  mar  her  beauty  and  lessen  her 
utility.  Recent  afflictions  and  chastenings,  which  for  the  pre- 
sent are  not  joyous,  but  grievous,  will,  in  time,  yield  the 
peaceable  fruit  of  righteousness  of  life  and  uniformity  of  ritual 
practice.  She  may  rejoice  and  be  comforted  in  the  purgation 
of  her  communion  from  such  unfilial  and  unfaithful  ministers 
as  have  been  expelled  from  her  society ;  but  it  is  a  source  of 
great  sorrow  that  they  have  succeeded  in  drawing  the  laity 
along  with  them  into  their  apostacy.  A  tree  is  to  be  known 
by  its  fruit ;  and  this  falling  away  of  the  laity  is  the  effect  of 
the  uncatholic  teaching  of  these  intruding  ministers. 

How  desirable  would  it  be  if  some  means  could  be  de 
vised  to  prevent  such  men  from  fixing  themselves  in  the  bowels 
of  the  church,  and  acting  as  a  canker  to  destroy  the  whole  body. 
In  this  instance  again  the  Church  Society  is  invaluable.  It 
can  afford  of  its  abundance  to  maintain  a  catholic  clergyman 
in  Huntly,  where  the  last  act  of  treacherous  apostacy  was 
committed,  to  minister  in  an  upper  room  to  such  of  the  faith- 
ful as  may  see  their  error,  and  renounce  the  schism  of  Hull  and 
his  noble  patroness.  It  is  surely  a  pity,  and  perchance  it  is 
sinful,  to  hoard  up  money  collected  for  the  immediate  and  real 
necessities  of  the  church.     It  is  in  some  degree  a  mistrusting 

1  Cheyne's  Synodhal  Sermon,  1844,  note  E,  pp.  25,  26. 
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the  good  providence  of  God ;  and  it  cannot  carry  a  blessing 
along  with  it.  It  is  needless  to  repeat  of  what  benefit  this 
fund  has  already  been  to  thirty-two  priests,  who  have  had 
some  few  comforts  added  to  their  many  temporal  wants;  but 
to  how  many  more  might  it  not  be  a  source  of  comfort,  were  it 
not.  hoarded  up  for  no  conceivable  pupose  !  But  this  hoarding 
system  will  defeat  itself;  for  men  will  not  add  to  a  heap, 
although  they  will  cheerfully  contribute  to  the  immediate  com- 
forts of  those  who  are  freely  giving  of  that  treasure  which  they 
themselves  have  freely  received. 

Although  the  church  of  Scotland  has  enjoyed  external 
rest  for  nearly  the  last  half  century,  yet  this  prosperity  has 
not  been  so  beneficial  to  her  as  might  have  been  expected. 
The  independent  schism  still  remains  as  a  thorn  in  her  sides 
and  as  pricks  in  her  eyes;  and  her  prosperity  has  attracted  un- 
catholic  and  self-seeking  clergymen  from  England  and  Ireland 
to  court  and  obtain  all  her  best  preferments,  that  God  and 
nature  intended  as  the  birthright  of  her  own  sons.  It  is  not 
fair  nor  generous  for  these  men  to  drive  the  native  priests  into, 
I  may  say,  the  wilderness  of  poverty  and  obscurity,  and  so 
compel  them  to  depend  on  the  Church  Society  to  place  them 
above  want.  In  the  late  revolts  none  of  the  native  clergy 
have  been  involved  ;  they  have  "  still  kept  their  bosoms  fran- 
chised  and  allegiance  clear."  Whereas,  no  sooner  had  the  in- 
dependents made  parties  for  themselves,  and  their  respective 
bishops  had  meekly  admonished  them  to  obey  canons  which 
they  had  subscribed  and  sworn  to  obey,  than  they  declare 
themselves  no  longer  subject  to  episcopal  jurisdiction.  Had 
they  only  to  answer  for  themselves  alone,  at  the  great  and 
terrible  day  of  the  Lord,  they  might  be  allowed  to  choose  the 
evil  and  refuse  the  good  at  their  own  discretion  ;  but  they 
have  also  to  answer  for  the  souls  of  all  those  unhappy  men 
whom  they  have  dragged  into  their  schism,  and  deprived  of 
the  means  of  grace  in  this  world,  and  of  the  hopes  of  heaven 
in  the  next.  The  Scottish  ordained  clergy  cannot  even  occa- 
sionally officiate  in  England  without  the  formality  of  asking 
and  obtaining  episcopal  authority,  far  less  obtain  livings  in  it. 
Yet  when  their  meek,  obedient,  and  uncomplaining  deport- 
ment at  home  is  contrasted  with  the  intolerant  and  turbulent 
conduct  of  those  who  have  coveted  and  seized  their  birthrights, 
it  is  easy  to  discover  whence  the  recent  calamities  which  have 
afflicted  that  church  have  arisen.  When  lawful  authority  pre- 
vents the  latter  from  "  doing  when  they  like  and  where  they 
like,"  they  bring  a  railing  accusation  of  popery  against  the 
national  communion  office,  proclaim  themselves  more  holy  than 
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the  obedient  clergy,  and  not  only  so,  but,  in  the  spirit  of 
modern  liberality,  but  of  real  intolerance,  they  demand  that  the 
church  shall  yield  up  that  witness  for  the  faith  which,  amidst 
suffering  and  obloquy,  she  has  still  preserved. 

Were  the  funds  of  the  Church  Society  worked  to  their 
full  extent,  a  temporary  place  of  worship  might  be  procured  in 
every  village  where  two  or  three  could  be  gathered  together; 
these  would  soon  swell  into  congregations  of  faithful  men. 
For  after  the  casting  up  of  so  much  mire  and  dirt  in  the 
troubled  sea  of  presbytery,  religious  and  earnest-minded 
people  would  gladly  accept  the  gentle  and  placid  stream  of 
the  church,  flowing  out  of  that  "  pure  river  of  water  of  life, 
clear  as  crystal,  proceeding  out  of  the  throne  of  God  and  the 
Lamb,"  and  proceeding  by  succession,  as  we  have  seen  l, 
directly  from  Christ  and  his  apostles.  They  may  see  it  still 
continuing  to  flow,  and  they  may  recognise  God's  promise 
that  it  shall  for  ever  flow  till  it  be  lost  in  eternity,  when  there 
shall  be  "  a  new  heaven  and  a  new  earth  ;  for  the  first  heaven 
and  earth  shall  pass  away,  and  there  shall  be  no  more  sea"  to 
cast  up  mire  and  dirt,  "  and  God  shall  wipe  away  all  tears  from 
the  eyes  of  the  faithful,  and  there  shall  be  no  more  death, 
neither  sorrow,  nor  crying;  neither  shall  there  be  any  more 
pain."  Let  us,  therefore,  be  faithful  unto  death,  that  we  may 
obtain  the  crown  of  life,  which  the  Lord  the  righteous  judge 
shall  give  to  all  them  that  love  His  appearing. 

I  now  conclude  these  volumes  in  the  words  of  the  bishop 
of  Edinburgh,  in  his  Charge  delivered  in  the  year  1842: — 
"  The  principle  of  low  churchmen  is  to  consider  personal 
religion  and  Divine  grace  as  acts  immediate  between  God 
and  the  soul  of  each  believer.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  the 
characteristic  belief  of  high  churchmen,  that  God  has  ap- 
pointed, under  Christ,  one  great  channel,  the  Church,  through 
which  solely  his  grace  may,  with  full  assurance,  be  expected 
to  flow.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  Scottish  episcopal 
church  has,  during  its  whole  existence,  been  characteristically 
high  church  ;  and  it  is  my  conviction  that  it  would,  to  a  cer- 
tain extent,  depart  from  the  truth  as  it  is  in  Jesus,  if  it  were 
to  change  this  its  character." 

1  Ante,  pp.  622-624. 
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The  following  list  of  the  Scottish  bishops  from  the  con- 
secration of  archbishop  Sharp,  with  the  dates  and  places  of 
consecration  and  the  names  of  the  consecrators,  was  drawn 
up  by  an  undergraduate  of  Wadham  College,  Oxford,  from 
approved  sources.  I  have,  however,  made  some  alterations 
in  it,  to  correspond  with  the  historical  evidence  contained  in 
this  work,  for  the  general  accuracy  of  which  I  think  I  can 
vouch,  having  given  the  authorities  at  foot,  from  whom  my 
information  was  derived. 


No, 


10. 
11. 
12. 
13. 

14. 
15. 
16. 
17. 

18. 
19. 

20- 


Name  of  Bishop. 


James  Sharp    

murdered  May  3, 1679 

Andrew  Fairfoul 

died  Nov.  1663 
Robert  Leighton"  . . 
James  Hamilton 

died  1674 
George  Haiiburton 

died  1664 
Murdoch  Mackenzie11 
John  Patterson  

died  1679 
Robert  Wallace 

died  1675 
George  Wishart 

died  1671 

David  Mitchell    

David  Strachan  

Patrick  Forbes    

Alexander  Burnetc    

Patrick  Scougal 

Andrew  Honyman 

Henry  Guthry 

William  Scrogie,  D.D.d. . 


Alexander  Young3D.D. 

Robert  Laurie 

James  Ramsay   


Name  of  See. 


St.  Andrews  \ 

Glasgow 

Dunblane 
Galloway 

Dunkeld 


Moray 
Ross 

The  Isles 

Edinburgh 

Aberdeen 
Brechin 
Caithness 
Abderdeen 

Aberdeen 
Orkney 
Dunkeld 
Argyle 

Edinburgh 

Brechin 

Dunblane 


Place  and  Date  of 
Consecration. 


Westminster 

Abbey,  Sunday, 

December  15, 1661, 


Chapel  Royal, 
Edinburgh, 
May  7,  1662, 


St.  Andrews, 
June  1,  1662, 


September,  1663, 

Easter-day,       \ 
10th  April,  1664,    / 
1664, 
1666, 


1671, 
1674% 


Names  of  Consecrators. 


Gilbert    London 

(Sheldon). 
George  Worcester 

(Morley). 
Richard  Carlisle 

(Sterne). 
Hugh     Landaff 

(Lloyd). 

1,  James  St.  Andrews 

(Sharpe). 

2.  Andrew   Glasgow 

(Fairfoul). 
4.  James  Galloway 
(Hamilton). 

1.  JamesSt.Andrews. 

2.  Andrew  Glasgow. 
4.  James  Galloway. 

1.  JamesSt.Andrews, 

and  other  bishops. 
1.  JamesSt.Andrews. 

and  other  bishops. 
1.  As  above. 
13.  Alexander  Glasgow 

and  other  bishops. 
1.  JamesSt.Andrews, 

and  other  bishops. 
1.  As  above. 


a  Commendator  of  Glasgow,  2Sth  October,  1671 :  resigned  August,  1674,  died  1684. 
"°  Trans,  to  Orkney  14th  Feb.  1678  :  died  February,  1688. 

c  Trans,  to  Glasgow  1664 ;  deprived  Dec.  16C9 ;  restored  Sept.  1674  ;  trans,  to  St.  Andrews 
1070  ;  died  24th  August,  1684. 
d  Vide  ante,  vol.  11.  p.  553. 
•  Leigliton  resigned  in  August,  1674. 
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No. 


Name  of  Bishop. 


\Name  of  See. 


21. 
22. 

23. 

24. 
25. 

26. 

27. 
28. 

29. 
30. 
31. 
32. 

33. 
34. 


35. 

36. 

37. 

38. 
39. 

40. 
41. 

42. 


Jolin  Patterson* 
Arthur  Ross    . . 

Andrew  Woodb 


William  Lindsay 
Jsmes  Aitkenc     . . 


George  Haliburtond 


Andrew  Bruce'    

Colin  Falconar    .... 

Hector  Maclean 

Archibald  Graham 

Robert  Douglass    

Alexander  Cairncrossf  . . 

James  Drummond,  D.D. 
Alexander  Roses 


John  Hamilton11 


William  Hay,  D.D. 
John  Gordon  


John  Sage 

John  Fullartoni 


John  Falconar. . 
Henry  Christie 


Galloway 
Argyle 

The  Isles 

Dunkeld 
Moray 

Brechin 

Dunkeld 
Argyle 

Argyle 

The  Isles 

Brechin 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Moray 

Dunkeld 

Moray 

Galloway 

College  ■ 
Edinburgh, 


Place  and  Date  of 
Consecration. 


Hon.  Archibald  Camp- 
bell  


Edinburgh, 
May,  1675, 

1C75, 

May  7,  1675, 
1678, 

28th  Oct.  1679, 

1680, 

1680, 

1682, 

10th  June,  1684, 

25th  Dec.  1684,    I 

in  Holyrood-house  S 

8th  March,  1687,  j 

At  St.  Andrews,  on  l 
St.  Andrew's-day,  S 

March,  1688,      k 

4th  Feb.  16S8,    ? 
at  Glasgow,     S 

Edinburgh,      ) 
25th  Jan.  1705,  ") 


Names  of  Consecrators. 


l. 


I. 


13. 


13. 
13. 
13. 
13. 
22. 

22. 


21. 

21. 


^:oSg^ri,dee'a8t,lApri1' 


43.    James  Gadderar,  D.D. 


44. 
45. 


Arthur  Millar . 


College, 
Aug.  24,  1711 


Aberdeen, 


Edinburgh, 


13.  Alexander  Glasgow 
18.  Alexander  Edinbg. 

and  another  bishop 
Alexander  Glasgow 

and  other  bishops. 
James  St.  Andrews, 

and  other  bishops. 
James  St.  Andrews, 

and  other  bishops. 
Alexander  St.  An- 
drews, and  other 

prelates. 
As  above. 
As  above. 
As  above. 
As  above. 
ArthurSt  Andrews, 

and  other  bishops. 
ArthurSt.  Andrews, 

as  above. 
ArthurSt.Andrews, 

as  above. 
ArthurSt.Andrews, 

and  other  bishops. 
John  Glasgow,  and 

other  bishops. 
John  Glasgow. 
34.  Alexander  Edinbg. 
31.  Robert  Dunblane. 
34.  Alexander  Edinbg. 
31.  Robert  Dunblane. 

38.  John  Sage,  College. 
34.  Alexander  Edinbg. 
31.  Robert  Dunblane. 
40.  John  Fife,  &c. 

George  Thetford 
(Hickes) '. 
40.  John  Fife,  &c. 
42.  Archibald     Camp- 
bell, College. 
34.  Alexander  Edinbg. 

39.  John  Fullarton 
(College)"1. 

40.  John  Fife,  &c. 

»  Law's  Memorials,  p.  77,  cited  by  Mr.  Lawson,  vol.  ii.  30.  It  was  only  since  the 
above  was  printed  that  I  have  been  able  to  refer  to  these  Memorials.  Law  savs  that 
the  archbishop  of  Glasgow  was  the  consecrator,  assisted  by  the  bishop  of  Edinburgh, 
and  another  bishop  in  Edinburgh.  He  also  says,  "  for  a  long  time  did  this  bishop 
[Leighton]  still  offer  this  [his  resignation],  though  he  did  not  mean  it,  as  it  seemed  by  his 
after  dealings  ;  therefore,  what  he  did  in  jest  was  taken  in  earnest  by  the  king  and  Lau- 
derdale, his  secretary  ;  and  he  got  a  bill' of  ease,  and  is  set  off.  ....  Mr.  Alexander 
Burnet,  who  before  was  archbishop  of  Glasgow  ...  is  reponed  again  (....)  comes  to 
Glasgow,  takes  possession  of  his  place,  and  keeps  a  synod  the  second  Tuesday  of  October, 
1674."  Therefore  as  Dr.  Leigbton  resigned  in  August,  1674,  he  could  not  have  been  the 
consecrator;  for  archbishop  Burnet  was  then  in  the  full  possession  of  his  episcopal 
authority.  The  latter  of  these  prelates  was  translated  to  Galloway  5th  September,  1679; 
to  Glasgow  15th  October,  1679,  and  to  St.  Andrews  31st  October,  1684  :  he  died  13th  June, 
1704.  The  former  prelate  was  translated  to  Edinburgh  29th  March,  1679 ;  to  Glasgow  21st 
January,  1687,  and  died  8th  December,  1708,  p.  70.— T.  S. 

b  Vide  ante,  iii.  42. 

c  Trans,  to  Galloway,  Cth  February,  1680  ;  died  28th  October,  1687. 

*  Trans,  to  Aberdeen,  1682;  died  29th  September,  1715. 

e  Vide  ante,  vol.  iii.  pp.  190,  191. 

'   Vide  ante,  vol.  iii.  p.  254  ;  trans,  to  Glasgow  the  same  vear. 

c  Trans,  to  Edinburgh,  Sept.  same  vear;  vicar-general,  1704  ;  died  20th  March,  1720. 

h  This  prelate  was  lineally  descended  from  an  illegitimate  son  of  archbishop  Hamilton, 
the  last  Romish  primate.  He  survived  the  Revolution,  and  died  one  of  the  ministers  of 
Edinburgh,  and  sub-dean  of  his  majestv's  chapel  royal. 

'  This  denotes  that  they  were  consecrated  "  bishops  at  large,"  without  sees. 

J  Vicar-general  and  metropolitan. 

1  Vide  ante,  vol.  iv.  p.  80. 

1  Vide  ante,  vol.  iii.  p.  551. 

"'  Although  afterwards  bishop  of  Edinburgh,  yet  at  the  time  of  this  consecration  he 
had  no  diocese. 


William  Irvine  .College, 


Dundee.St.Bartho- 

lomew's-day, 
24th  August,  1711, 

London, 

St.  Mathias's-day, . 

24th  Feb.  1712, 


Edinburgh, 
23d  Oct.  1718, 
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No. 


46. 
47. 

48. 
49. 


50. 
51. 


52. 


53. 

54. 


55. 
56. 


57. 

58. 
59. 

60. 

61. 

62. 

63. 

64. 
65. 
66. 

67. 


Name  of  Bishop. 


Andrew  Cant 

David  Freebairna 

Alexander  Duncan 
Robert  Norrie 

John  Ochterlonie 
James  Rose 


Thomas  Rattray,  D.D.. . 


John  Gillan 

David  Rankine    . . 

William  Dunbar  c 
Robert  Keith 

Andrew  Lumsden 
Robert  White 


William  Falconard 


James  Raitt. 


John  Alexander  , 


Andrew  Gerard 


Henry  Edgar 


Robert  Forbes. 


Robert  Kilgour ' 


Charles  Rose 


Arthur  Petri  e  , 


See. 


College,  ? 

Ditto,  5 

Glasgow,  ? 

Brechin,  $ 


Brechin,  ? 

Fife,  &c.  S 

Dunkeld,  <j 

College,  ? 

Ditto,  S 


Moray, 
Fife, 


Dunblane,     j 

,1 


Orkneys 

and 
Caithness 


Place  and  Date  of 
Consecration. 


Brechin,        * 


Dunkeld, 


•    I 


Aberdeen 


Coadjutor  to 
the  primns 

Ross,  Caith- 
ness, and 
Orkney 

Aberdeen 


Dunblane 


Moray,    coad 
jutor 


17th  Oct.  1722, 

In  the  beginning 
of  winter,  1774, 


November,  1726, 


At  Edinburgh, 
4th  June, 


At  Edinburgh, 
22d  June,  1727, 


18th  June,  1827, 
Edinburgh, 


2d  Nov.  1727, 


24th  June,  1735, 
Carsebank, 

10th  Sept.  1741, 
Alloa, 

4th  Oct.  1742, 
Edinburgh, 


Edinburgh, 
19th  August,  1743, 


Cupar  in  Fife, 

17th  July, 

1747 

Cupar  in  Fife, 

St.  Luke's  Day. 

18th  Oct.  1759 

Forfar, 

24th  June, 

1762 

Cupar  in  Fife, 
21st  Sept. 
1768 
Forfar, 
St.  Bartholo- 
mew's Day, 
24th  Aug.  1 774 

Dundee, 
27th  June. 
1776. 


Consecrators. 


.  John  Edinburgh. 
.  Arthur  Millar. 
.  William  Irvine. 
.  John  Edinburgh. 
.  Arthur  Millar. 
.  William  Irvine. 
.  David  Freebairn 

(College). 
.  Alexander  Glasgow 
.  Andrew  Cant  (Col- 
lege). 
.  Arthur  Edinburgh b 
.  James  Aberdeen. 
.  Andrew  Cant  (Col- 
lege). 
47.  David  Freebairn 
(College). 
.  Alexander  Glasgow 
.  James  Fife. 
.  John  Brechin. 
.  Arthur  Millar. 
.  James  Aberdeen. 
.  Thomas  Dunkeld. 
.  Thomas  Dunkeld. 
46.  Andrew  Cant  (Col- 
lege). 
.  Robert  Fife. 
.  Thomas  Dunkeld. 
.  William  Moray. 
.  Robert  Fife. 
.  Thomas  Dunkeld. 
.  Robert  Fife. 
.  Robert  Dunblane. 
,  Thomas  Dunkeld, 

and  Primus. 
,  Robert  Fife. 

Robert  Dunblane. 

Robert  Edinburgh, 
Primus6. 

Robert  Dunblane. 

Wm.  Orkney,  &c. 

James  Brechin. 

Robert  Dunblane. 

William  Orkney. 

James  Brechin. 

John  Dunkeld. 

Robert  Dunblane, 

William  Orkney. 

James  Brechin. 

John  Dunkeld. 

WilliamEdinburg 
and  Primus. 

John  Dunkeld. 

Andrew  Aberdeen. 

WilliamEdinburgh 

James  Brechin. 
,  John  Dunkeld. 

.  WilliamEdinburgh 
.  James  Brechiu. 
.  Robert  Ross,  &c. 

,  Wm.  Edinburgh. 
,  James  Brechin. 
.  Robert  Aberdeen. 
.  Charles  Dunblane. 


Elected  to  Edinburgh,  and  primus. 
'  Vide  vol.  iv.  p.  248 ;  elected  primus  1727. 
:  Trans,  to  Aberdeen,  1733. 

Trans,  to  Moray,  1742  ;  to  Edinburgh,  1776  ;  elected  primus,  1761. 

Reckoned  bishop  of  Edinburgh  on  his  election  to  the  primacy,  1743. 

Primus. 
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No. 

68. 

f9. 

70. 

71. 
72. 

73. 

74. 
75. 
76. 

77. 

78. 


80. 

81. 
82. 

83. 


Name  of  Bishop. 


George  Innes 
John  Skinner8 


Andrew  Macfarlane 


Wrn.  Abernethy  Drum- 

mond1"   

John  Strachan 


Jonathan  Watson 


Alexander  Jolly,  D.D.  .. 
Daniel  Sandford,D.D.  .. 
Patrick  Torrey,  D.D.  <•  . . 
George  Gleig,  LL.D.    . . 

William  Skinner,  D.D.. . 


Name  of  See. 


Place  and  Date  of 
Consecration. 


79.    David  Low,  LL.  D. 


Mathew  H.  Luscombe, ' 
D.D. 


James  Walker , 


Michael  Russell,LL.  D.  i 

&  D.C.L ; 

David  Moir,  LL.  D 

Cliarles    Hughes  Ter-\ 
rott,  D.D / 


Brechin 
Aberdeen 

Ross,  &c. 

Brechin 
Co.  Brechin 

Dunkeld 

Moray 

Edinburgh 

Dunkeld  and 
Dunblane 

Brechin 

Aberdeen 

^RossandAr- 
t     gyle 

To  go  abroad 

Edinburgh 

Glasgow 
Brechin 

Edinburgh 


Alloa, 

13th  August, 

1778, 
Luthermuir, 
25th  Sept. 
1782, 

Peterhead,      ' 
7th  March, 
1787,  | 

Peterhead, 
26th  September, - 

t  1787,  I 

Stonehaven,      ' 

20th  Sept.       H 

1792,  I 

Dundee,         | 
St.  John  Baptist.  1 
24th  June,  1796, 
Dundee, 
9th  February, 

1806, 

Aberdeen, 

12th   October, 

1808, 

Aberdeen, 

30th  October, 

1808, 

Stirling, 
27th  October,     ■ 
1816, 

Stirling, 
14th  November,  ■ 
1819, 

/        Stirling, 

\  20th  Mar.  1830,  " 

Stirling, 
7th  March, 
1830,  | 

Edinburgh, 

8th  October, 

1837 

Aberdeen, 

2d  June, 

1841, 


Consecrators. 


.  Wm    Fdinbnrgh. 
.  Charles  Dunblane. 
.  Arthur  Moray. 
.  Robert  Aberdeen. 
.  Charles  Dunblane. 
.  Arthur  Moray. 
.  Robert  Aberdeen. 
.  Arthur  and    Ross 

Argyle. 
.  John  co.  Aberdeen. 
.  Robert  Aberdeen. 
.  John  co.  Aberdeen. 
.  Andrew  Ross  and 

Argyle. 
.  John  Aberdeen. 
.  Andrew  Ross,  &c. 
.  William  Brechin. 
.  John  co.  Brechin. 
.  Wm.  Edinburgh.  c 
.  Andrew  Ross,  &c. 
.  John  Brechin. 

John  Aberdeen. 
.  Jonathan  Dunkeld. 
.  Alexander  Moray. 
.  John  Aberdeen. 
.  Andrew  Ross,  &c. 
,  Alexander  Moray. 

John  Aberdeen. 

Alexander  Moray. 

Patric-Dnnkeld,&c. 

George  Brechin. 

Alexander  Moray. 

Daniel  Edinburgh. 

Patrick  Dunkeld. 

George  Brechin. 

Alexander  Moray. 

Patrick  Dunkeld". 

George  Brechin. 

Daniel  Edinburgh. 

David  Ross,  &c. 

George  Brechin. 

Alexander  Moray. 

William  Aberdeen. 

David  Ross,  &c. 

James  Edinbugh. 

William  Aberdeen. 

David  Koss,  &c. 

Patrick  Dunkeld. 

William  Aberdeen. 

David  Ross,  &c. 

Michael  Glasgow. 

David  Brechin. 


»  Elected  primus  in  1789. 
b  Trans,  to  Edinburgh,  1787  ;  resigned,  1805. 
c  Elected  primus  prn  hoc  vice. 

d  The  diocese  of  St.  Andrews  was  put  under  his  iuperintendence,  and  he  is  now 
styled  bishop  of  St.  Andrews. 
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Abbeys,     i.  152. 

Abdication,     hi.  393,  394. 

Aberdeen,  bishop  of.     i.  589,  650. — ii.  6. 

city  of,  &c.     i.  573.— ii.  3,  5,  6,  17,  39. 

synod  of.     ii.  429.— iii.  297,  486,  597. 

Abernethy  Drummond,  bishop,     iv.  411,  443,  447 — death  of,  483. 

Abbot  of  Paisley,     i.  22,  37. 

Abbott,  archbishop,     i.  475,  476,  544.— ii.  243,  244. 

Acts  of  Assembly,     i.  247,  249,  251,  280,  289,  330,  345,  375,  405,485,  633.— 

ii.  23,  33-40,  67,  101, 108,  128,  142,  154,  169, 171,  187,  283,  312.— iv.  28, 

29,  39,  449,  489,  497. 
Acts  of  parliament,     i.  13,  14,  25,  315,  346,  404,  481,  502,  504,  528.— iii.  217, 

282,286,587,  598,  599,  600,  611,  626,  651.— iv.  15,  72— penal,  327-329, 

332-335,  354,  575— repeal  of,  420-423,  428-433. 
Acts  of  the  Convention-Parliament,     iii.  429,  466. 
Act  of  Humiliation,     ii.  169,  170. 
Accommodation,     ii.  597,  598,  643,  653. 
Addresses,     iv.  501-503,  530,  536-538,  545,  546,  574,  598. 
Adamson,  archbishop,     i.   270,  272, 285, 298,  315.  318,  322,  331,  334, 343,  357. 
Airs-Moss.     iii.  201-203. 
Aitken,  bishop,     ii.  316.— iii.  68,  194,  300,  329. 

Roger,     iv.  439-441. 

Aless,  Alexander,     i.  7. 

Alexander,  bishop,     iv.  293,  294,  310— death  of,  389. 

Rev.  J.     iv.  615,  616. 

American  church,     iv.  395-402,409-411. 
Arminius,  James,     i.  500,  521. 
Angus,  earl  of.     i.  375,  377,  387,  442. 
Annan,  Rev.  —     i.  556. 

Anne,  queen,     iii.  636. — iv.  101,  102. 

Annexation,  Act  of.     i.  432. 

Apostolical  succession,     i.  19,  139,  144,  147,  452,509* 

Apostles'  Creed,     i.  136,  294. 

Apostles,     i.  264, 265. 

Apocrypha,     iv.  520. 

Archbishop,  what     i.  124. 

Argyle,  marquis  of.     i.  593,  620,  621,  629,  651.— ii.  39,  64,  73,  96,  97,  98, 112, 

116,  158,  181,200,  212,  216,  217,  234,  347,  351,  367,398,  416-419.— iii. 

221,  231-233,  258,  283-287, 289,  290. 
Arran,  Earl  of.     i.  18,  21,  23,  155. 
Assaults  on  the  clergy,     ii.  625,  626,  629,  632,  633, 634,  666, 668, 677,  678, 689. 

—iii.  41,  42..  57. 
Assembly  of  1638.     i.  589,  590.  Session  i.  591;  ii.  592 ;  iii.  593 ;  iv.  v.  vi.  594 ; 

vii.  612,  620— i-viii.,  ii-ix.,  iii-x.  623;    iv-xi.  624;  v-xii.  625;  vi-xiii.  626  ; 

vii-xiv.  626;    viii-xv.,  ix-xvi.  62S :    x-xvii.,    xi-xviii.   629;     xii-xix.  630; 

xiii-xx.  630;  xiv-xxi.,  xv-xxii.,  xvi-xxiii.,  xvii  xxiv.,xviii-xxv.  632;  xix-xxvi. 

633.— iv.  562,  563. 
Assertory  Act.     ii.  620.— iii.  11,  35,  38,228,  230,  315,  472,  473. 
Assurance,  oath  of.     iii.  478,  479,  514,  518,  520,  583,  586,  588. 
Atheism,     i.  422,  423. 
Auchterarder,  case  of.     iv.  149,  535,  536,  518-550,  .570,  612. 
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Baillie,  Principal,     i.  611. — ii.  379,456,441,433. 

Balmerino,  lord.    i.  444,  514,  524,  331,  542.— ii.  134, 141,  167. 

Bancroft,  archbishop,     i.  403. 

Balcanquhai,  Walter,     i.  324. 

Banff,     iv.  456,  474.  575. 

Balfour,  John,  of  Burley.     iii.  151, 156. 

Basilicon,  Doron.     i.  410,  413. 

Battles,     ii.  Ill,  141,  145,  136,  157,273,  275,276,  330,  345,  350,  564. 

Beaton,  archbishop  James,     i.  4,  7,  9, 10. 

David,  archbishop  and  cardinal,  i.  8,  9, 12, 18,  21, 23,  25,  26,  29,  32, 33. 

archbishop  of  Glasgow,    i.  227,  410,  417,  455,  655. 

Beith,  Archibald,     ii.  677. 

Bell,  Rev.  Robert,     iii.  566-569. 

Sir  John.     iii.  386,  654,  655, 

Berwick,     ii.  8,  9,  14,  18. 

Beza.     i.  126,  142,  261,  279. 

Bible,  reading  of  prohibited,     i.  26. 

Binning,  lord.     i.  493-497. 

Bishops,    i.  US,  tlC—  protest,  595-611,  612.— ii.  21,  22,  24. 

rents.     iT.  100. 

Blair,  Robert,    ii.  30,  162,  163,  164,  176. 

Blairs,  seminary  of.     i.  207. 

Black,  David,     i.  390. 

Blackadder,  archbishop  of  Glasgow,     i.  3. 

Blackness  Castle,     i.  21. 

Bond  of  Peace,     ii.  581,  583,  589.— iii.  78,  96. 

Book  of  Discipline,  First,     i.  107,  149,  170,  196. 

Second,     i.  271,  273,  276,  280,  341. 

of  Common  Order,     i.  202,  293,  294. 

Borthwick,  Sir  John.    i.  13. 

Bothwell,  earl  of.     i.  188.— Francis,  342,  378,  379,  382,  353. 

bridge,     iii.  176-179,  181. 

Boucher,  ReT.  Jonathan.     i7.  445. 

Bourignon,  Mademoiselle,    iii.  627. 

Bovd,  archbishop,    i.  271,  281. 

Brechin,  bishoprick  of.    i.  157,  627,  631,  650- 

Breda.     ii.  303,  376. 

Brethren,     i.  274. 

Brotherly  assistance,     ii.  65,  78. 

Brownism.     ii.  110,  173. 

Bruce,  Robert,     i.  135,  350,  358,  576,  378,  387,  393,  395,  407,  419,  425. 

bishop,     iii.  300,  504,  529,  626. 

Buchannan,  George.  L  9,  132,  190,  509,  316. 
Burnings.  L  5,  7,  8,  9,  10,  29,  SO,  58,  42,  56. 
Burnet,  bishop  of  Sarum.     ii.  594,  554-557,  591,  605,  624,  631,  647,  651,  664, 

668,  678.— iii.  4,  24,  25,  27,  82,87,122, 155,159,  164,  193,  259,  507,  328, 

557,  544. 
—  archbishop,     ii.  508,  555,  535,  541,  551,  569,  570,  595,  614,  615,  617, 

618,  627.— iii.  6, 100,  101, 166,  185,  209,  210,  233,  253,  254,  339. 

Cairncross,  archbishop,     iii.  255,  255,  514,  315. 

Caithness,  bishop  of.     i.  630,  651. 

Callander,  earl  of.     ii,  212. 

Calvin,  John.     120,  499. 

Campbell,  bishop,     iv.  70,  79,  148,  165,  180,  181. 

doctor,     iv.  461. 

Cambuslang.     iv.  287-289. 

CameroD,  Richard,  and  the  Cameronians.     ii.  667. — iii.  58,  73,  143,  195,  196, 

200,  202,  558,  612. 
Canaries,  Dr.     iii.  313-515,  564. 
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Cast,  Andrew.  ISL 

bishop,     it.  178,  i5l. 

-.ms.    L  546.— iv.    .  .    .  -    -_ 

Ca.-.  -  E    BaW,  175,1  -        .  1*. 

7 :    SO,  155. 
an.     ii.  667,  680.— iiL   Dr.  558,    »       189       :.  ft.— ii 
"      56. 
Catechism,  Larger  aad  Shor-  219. 

edrals  unroofed.     L  2  '". 
:l-t:i.     ..     1  -. 
i.  408.  I 
Cess.     iiL  114,  115. 
Charles  I.     L  421,  512.515,  :-  — 

43.""       -       -       -  117,  14  I 5,  167,  173,  13  , 

i75,i73,ir.  Cm  :      -.  zn  a     .  .-,  *ao,s£  — 

trial,  i;  — I        I  i8-299. 

Charles  II.     L  .5  -    — 

33:  -     -  -  .243 — 

his 

it.  si»-aa,  .338-34:         us 

,:.     L  155,  190. 
Chapels.     t».  31 
Chatelhexaolt,  duke  of.     L 
Chilhngworth.    L  . 
Church  pr  :.  157,  : 

S  it.  531- :    I  -      -        "     "        ----- 

at  England,    i.  131,  186. 

Christmas-day.     i.  433,  498. 
Christie,  bishop,     n  i  30. 

Saoetf.    iT.  336. 
Claim  of  rigi  I  -04. 

t^s,  act  of.     ii.  234,  307,315.  340,  341. 
Clement,  Pope  V IIL     .     « 

CIerT  1,84,198,1  -    ill -313, 

: .  331,  335,  345,  53  - 

curate !  1      15. 

treatment  of.     iiL  99,  100,  101    I  B  I    I    I 

138,  439,  -4  "  .    -    .       ■  . 

558,571       n    i    1 
College  of  Bishops,     it.  68,  180,  It      ... 
Collier,  bishop,     it.  I 
Comedians,     i.  411. 
Commissioners  of  the  kirk.     i.    = 
Commission  (special),     iii. 

(the).     i».  15,13,16,17,  31,3      1  i       h3. 

of  the  kirk.     ii.  108,  109.  Ill,  113,  114,   13  I  ," 

1.31,  1.36,  159,1  r,  13        77,188,198  !    :    .    .     . 

213.  817     .-       (08,309,  318.     tt,  358,3  S, 334, 333 

—in.  61  1  I I 

Committee  of  estates,     n.  -  -.  167,  174,183,1 

W7, 39  -         \3Ti 

Common  Prayer.     L  56 
Communion-office,     iv.  SOI 

Cockburn,  ReT. iT.  95,  96,  108. 

Concordate.     iT.  219,  ..      -    I    264. 

Confession  of  Faith,     i.— K-    .  -      L  95,98,9  .96,198. 

Confirmati  ~m.     ir.  '      371. 

Congregation,     i.  51,  38,  1    .  33,85. 

— - Lords  of  the.     i.  53  7,1      "    .  85,  86. 

for  propagating  the  Faith,     i.     - 
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Conn,  Monsieur,     ii.  51. 

Connachar,  Rev.  James,     iv.   358-362. 

Conservators  of  the  peace,     ii.  76. 

Consecrations,     i.  460,  466,  477,  488,  501,  521,  538,  542,  545.  550.— ii.  449, 

450,  452,  470,  471,  472,  489,  491,  531,  664.— iii.  42,  68,  190,  191,  254, 

255,  306,  316,  329,  551.— iv.  7,  8,  38,  39,  70,  80,  98,  177,  224,  230,  239, 

250,  256,  274,  286,  287,294,  370,  377,  378,  384,  389,  391,  400,  407,  411, 

438,  447,  477,  488,  495,  497,  498,  507,  547,  586. 
Constantinople,  Council  of.     iv.     3. 
Conventions  of  estates,     i.  160,  191,  313,  385,  524.— ii.  114,  131,  135,  540.— 

iii.  108,  109,  376,  398-406. 
Convention-parliament,  and  acts.     iii.  405,  428,  429,  430-432,  466,  468,  472, 

474,  476,  488,  489,  491,  494,  637. 
Conventicles,     ii.  507,  550,  603,  605,  636,  637,  638,  639,  640,  665,  676,  68~ 

689,  693,  694.— iii.  20,  45,  47,  61,  78,    101, 106,  107,  110,  136,  138,  140, 

141,  170, 195,  196,  242,  260,  261, 308. 
Convocation  of  England,     iii.  628. — iv.  182,  211. 
Coronation,     i.  527. — ii.  337. 
Council  of  the  Church,     i.  388,  391. 
■         —  of  Trent,     i.  45- 


-,  letters  from.     ii.  445,  508,  585,  600. 


Court  of  High  Commission,     i.  451,  460,  482.— ii.  527,  531. 

Covenant,  the.     ii.  409.— iii.  283,  621,  622. 

Covenanters,     i.  571,  580.— ii.  2,  4,  5,7,  15,  22,  41,  43,  45,  81,  96,  557.— iii. 

43,  69,  134,  242,  396,  533. 
Cowper,  James,     i.  357. 
Craig,  John.     i.  287,  333, 357. 
Craw,  Paul.     i.  3. 

Crawford,  earl  of.    iii.  405,  466,  467,  513,  518,  520,  530,  581. 
Cromwell,  Oliver,     ii.  183,  216,  231,  232,  286,  322,  328,  331,  344,  350,  356, 

362,  372,  374. 
Cruden.     iv.  606,  611. 

Richard,     ii.  375.— iv.  84. 

Cumberland,  duke  of.     iv.  321-324,  331 
Cummins,  Faithful,     ii.  241. 

Dalkeith  Castle,     ii.  4. 

Dalzell,  sir  Thomas,     ii.  552,  559-564,  576. 

Danby,  earl  of.     iii.  131,  132. 

D&rnly,  lord.     i.  171. 

Declarations,     ii.  376,  377,  378.— iii.  357,  S95. 

Defender  of  the  Faith,     i.  15. 

Declinature  of  the  bishops,     ii.  21. 

Denmark,  Prince  George,     iv.  33. 

Depositions,     ii.  535,  537,  538,  539,  541. 

Dickson,  David,     ii.  23,  31,  181,  232. 

Dioceses,     iv.  Of  Glasgow,  635-638  — of  Edinburgh,  638,  639 — of  St.  Andrews, 

Dunkeld,  and  Dunblane,  639 — of  Brechin,  640,  641 — of  Aberdeen,  641- 

643 — of  Moray,  Ross,  and  Argyle,  643. 
Din  ctory.     ii.   127,  152,  155,  251,  261. 

Dispensation,     iii.  291,  302,  316,  317,  326,  332,  590,  591.  638. 
Dort,  synod  of.     i.  500. 
Douglass,  John.     i.  50,  128. 
Robert,     ii.  176, 183,  310,  377,  382-385,  386,  390,  402,  439,  443, 

610,  622. 

archbishop,     i.  221,  232. 

bishop,      iii.  235,  253.— iv.  3,  133,  134. 

Down  and  Connor,  bishop  of.     iv.  385. 
Doxology.     i.   294.— ii.   110. 
Drumclog.     iii.  173,  175. 
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Drummond,  bishop,     hi.  601. 
Dunfermline,  earl  of.     ii.  34,  91,  98. 

declaration,     ii.  323,  324-328,  383,  390. 

Dunaverti.     ii.   182. 
Dunbar,  earl  of.     i.  463. 

sir  William,     iv.  608. 

bishop.     iv.  121,  123,  131,  250,  268,  279,  280— death  of,  331* 

Dunbarton  Castle,     i.    219. — ii.  5. 

Dunblane,  bishop  of.     i.  630,  650. 

Duncan,  bishop.    iT.  207,  223,  224— death  of,  268. 

Dundas,  William  Pitt,  esq.     ii.  489. 

Dundee,  town  of.     i.  66. 

■    viscount,     iii.  457,  458.— death.     459,  460. 

Dunkeld,  bishop  of.     i.  8,  627,  630. 

Dunmure,  John.    i.  542. 

Dury,  John.     i.  261,  304,  314,  412. 

Easter-day.     i.  467,  489,  501,  502,  520,  540. 

Edgar,  bishop,     iv.  370. 

Edinburgh,  bishop  of.     i.  537,  630,  649,  538,  539. 

Castle,     ii.  4,  16,  39. 

Eikon    Basilike.     ii.  92,  134,  149,  180,  194,  252,  273,  275,  285. 
Elizabeth,  queen,     i.  92,  210, 269,  320,  355,  358,  426. 

■  of  Bohemia,     i.  390,  465,  466. 

Embassy  to  France,     i.  41. 

Engagement,     ii.  204,  212,  223,  231,  310. 

England,  church  of.     i.  562. — ii.  91,106,451. 

English  parliament,     iii.  210,  212,  629. 

Enterprises,  1708.     iv.  30,  31 ;   1715,  111-115  ;  1745,  317-324. 

Episcopal  chest  MSS.     iii.  2,  3,  50-55,  142. 

Episcopacy,     i.  123,  129,  141,  142   251,  252,  253,  261,  262,  266,  283,  288, 

291,  297,  409,  412,  6^8. — ii.  18,  19,  30,  90,  91,  100,  389,  390,  394,  401, 

403,  412,  426,  428,  433,  438,  440,  461,  463,  608,  616,  649,  685. 
Erskine,  John,  of  Dunn.     i.  66.— Superintendent,     i.  73,  101,  118,  119,  162, 

223,  295,  342. 
■  Ebenezer.     iv.  265-267. 

Errol,  earl  of.     i.  375,  377,  387,  442,  543.— iv.  453. 
Eternal  decree,  the.     ii.  262. 
Excommunications,     i.  374,  375,  463,  474,  650.— ii.   128,  136,   159,  168,  173, 

177,  231.— iii.  493,  531. 
Exemption,     i.,392. 
Exercises,    i.  272,  286,  296. 
Extempore  prayers,     i.  139,  294,  644. 

Fairfoui,  archbishop,     ii.  179,  447,  439,  469,  487,  493,  517,  664. 
Falconar,   Colin,  bishop,     iii.   190,  194,  267,  3i5. 

John,  bishop,     iv.  38,39,  93.  163,  169,  185— Death  of,  206. 

William,     iv.  286  — Primus,  377— resignation,  392. 

Fall,  Dr.  William,     iii.  383,  519. 

Fasls.     i.  182,  281,  306,  312,  372,  387,  392,  423,  502,  514,  521.— ii.  96,  108, 

113,  134,  135,  145,  148,  154,  212,  234,  249,  257,  346,  365,  539,  552.— iii. 

117,  441,  524,  535,  552-554,  621.— iv.  30,  31,  62,  231. 
Fergusson  sermon.     231. 

Festivals,     i.  260,  274,  295,  497.— ii.  154,  500,  509,  531,  533,  673,  674. 
Field  meetings,     ii.  507,  550. 
Fifty  five  questions,     i.  396  398. 
Fitzwilliam,  rev.  Dr.     iii.  545. 
Fletcher,  rev.  David,     ii.  470,  471,  523.  553. 
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Forbes,  Dr.  of  Corse,     ii.  137. 

bishop,     ii.  490.— i v.  377— death  of,  391. 

sir  William,     iv.  453,  465,  473,  476,  479— death  of,  480. 

Forrest,  Henry,     i.  7. — Thomas,     i.  8. 
Forrester,  rev.     ii.  683,  684,  695,  696. 
Forster,  General,     iv.  112. 

Freebairn,  bishop,     iv.  173,  177,  247— primus,  270— death  of,  282,  283. 
French  Revolution,     iv.  441,  442. 
Friendly  Society,     iv.  438,  443. 

Fullarton,  bishop,     iv.  7,  8,   159,  162,   170,  205,  209,  210,  216,  231,  233. 
Death  of,  242. 


Gadderar,  James,  D.D.  bishop,  iv.  80, 148,  166,  179, 181,  202,  204,  205,  211, 
220,  235,  241— death  of,  265. 

Gaelic  Episcopal  Society,     iv.  523,  541. 

Galloway,  bishop  of.     i.  101,  164,  168,  248,  627,  631,  653. 

Garrioch  Presbytery,     iv.  593-594. 

Geddes,  Jenny,     i.  552. 

George  I.     iv.  107,  127— death  of,  258. 

II.     iv.  259,  261— death  of,  371. 

III.     iv.  371,  420,  484— death  of,  498. 

IV.     iv.  501. 

General  Assembly,  i.  151,  161,  163,  167,  170,  172,  173,  177,  182,  184,  190, 
200,  208,  210,  213,  215,  217,  218,  225,  228,  234,  246,  247,  249,  259,  260, 
266,  272,  274,  276,  281,  285,  289,  294,  301,  230,  228,  235,  271,  304,  308, 
313,324,  326,  329,  331,  333,  338,  345,  372,  380,  382,  384,  385,  396,  399, 
402,405,411,  422,  424,  428,  437,  446,477,  485,  489,  517.— ii.  23,  33, 
40,65,  98,  106,  117,  127,  138,  151,168,171,183,  222,310,321,342,  356, 
358,359,364,  510.— iii.  8,  14,  55,  56,522,529-537,570,572-574,  586, 
591,  602-604,  608,  609,  614,  621,  627,  633,  644-646,  659.— iv.  8,  11,  28, 
33,  39,  62,  90,  97,  101,  109,132,  148,  172,  181,  217,  230,  241,  257,  259, 
260,  265,  266,  281,  282,  331,  386,  448,  489,  496,  497,  500,  504,  508,  510, 
520,  522,  529,  603,  613,  614. 

Gerard,  bishop,     iv.  331 — death  of,  384. 

Gillan,  bishop,     iv.  232,  249— death  of,  273. 

Gillespie,  Patrick,  ii.  78,  323, 342,  343,  352,  358,  363,  373, 390.— George,  ii. 
188,  191. 

Gillon,  Andrew,     iii.  157,  246,  247. 

Gladstane,  archbishop,     i.  404,464,466,471. 

Glasgow  cathedral,     i.  284. 

archbishop  of.     i.  629,  630,  649,  655. 

■ act  of  council,     ii.  494,  610. 

Gleig,  George,  LL.D.,  bishop,  iv.  446 — election,  482 — consecration,  483-— 
primus,  494,  495,  501,  507,  518,  534— resignation,  541— death,  575. 

Glencairn,  earl  of.     i.  189.— ii.  399,  433,  434,  533. 

Glencoe,  massacre  of.     iii.  574-577,  587,  596. 

Gloucester  frigate,     iii.  236-239. 

Godfathers  and  godmothers,     i,   138. 

Gordon,  bishop,     iii.  329,  601. 

Gourlay,  Norman,     i.  7. 

Gowrie  conspiracy,     i.  418,  420,  425. 

Graham,  bishop,     iii.  195. 

sir  James,     iv.  612,  613. 


—  of  Claverhouse.     iii.  170,  173,  174,  268,  457. 


Grant,  Laird  of.     i.  50. 

Greek  church,     iv.  148,  225  228. 

Greenshields,  Rev.  James,     iv.  34-38,  40-46,  47-50,  59-61,  66. 

Gieig,  Rev.  A.     iv.  335-338,  344, 
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Gunpowder  plot.     i.  430. 

Guthry,  bishop,     ii.    121,  179,  583.— iii.  68. 

Guthrie,  James,     ii.  329,  338,  342,  343,  352,  37),  399,  419-421. 


Habits,  or  surplice,  ii.  238,  240. 

Habernfield,  Andrew,  archbishop,     ii.  15. 

Hackston  of  Rathillet.     iii.  150,  195,  201,  203,  247. 

Haddo,  lord.     ii.  143. 

Hahburton,  bishop,     ii.  470,  474,  535,  538.— iii.  68,  235.— iv.  3,  111 

Hall,  Henry,     ii.  667.— iii.  198,199. 

Hamilton,    Patrick,     i.  4,  5. 

Robert,     iii.  171,  173,  174,  179 

bishop,     ii.  446,  449,  459,  524,  589,  635,  682.— iii.  7,  306 

dukes,    i.  410,  575,576,588,  590,613-618,  621,  640.— ii.  8,11,75, 

77,  98.— ii.  112,  133,  146,  176,  178,  181,  212,  218,  231,  304-306,  367.— 
iii.  43,  55,  78,  102,  188,  374.  428,  486,  488,  489,  615,  638. 

archbishop,     i.  37,  41,  43,   54,  55,  95,  97,  140,  158,  159,  160,  166, 


219. 

Hampton  Court,     i.  432. — ii.  242. 
Hanover  succession,     iv.  6,  66. 
Harley,  or  Harlow,     i.  47. 
Harper,  rev.  William,     iv.  285,  290. 
Hatton,  lord.     ii.  642.— iii.  208,  219. 
Hay,  sir  John.     i.  578. — ii.  73. 

bishop,     iii.  329. — iv.  3,  30. 

Head  of  the  church,     i.  15,  125. 

Henderson,  Alexander,     i.  553,  557,  559,  571,  579,  593,  618,  619,  630,  634.— 

ii.  13,  23,  26,  49,  66,  74,  78,  106, 117,  259,  279,  280,  281,  487. 
Henrietta  Maria,     i.  512. 
Henry  VIII.     i.  15,  16,  20,  24,  200,  201. 

prince  of  Wales,     i.  381,  465. 

Heresy,     i.  26,  27. 

Heth,  Thomas,  ii.  242. 
Hierarchy,  i.  122,  300. 
Hickes,  George,  D.D.,  bishop,     iii.   18,  67,  79,  81,  92,  548,  550-552.— iv.  98, 

167, 
Highland  host.     iii.  93,  95,  99. 
High  commission,  court  of,     iii.  302,  326,  338. 
Holy  Spirit,     i.  297. 

Scripture,     i.  24,  60,  136. 

Honeyman,  bishop,     ii.  457,  528,531,  532,  572,  584,  598.— iii.  44. 

Hope,  sir  Thomas,     i.  557,  584. 

Horsley,  bishop,     iv.  406,  428,  474,  478— death,  480. 

Hotham,  sir  John,     ii,  56,  272. 

House  garrisons,  iii.  22. 

Huntly,  earl  of.     i.  375,  377,  387,  410,  442,  473,  479.— ii.  56,   136,  193,  307, 

351,  367. 

Idolatry,     i.  62. 

Immorality,     i.  104, 162,  163,  169.— ii.  315,  699. 

Innes,  bishop,     iv.  391. 

Inquisitor-general,     i.  17 — Interdict,     i.  21. 

Independents,     iv.  153,  356-358,  370-372,  425-428,  443,  463,  499,  521,  522, 

591,600-603. 
Indulgence,     ii.  605,  608,  610,  611,  613,  621,  630,  635,  669 iii.  50-55,  187, 

196,  310,  328. 
Intercommuning,  letters  of.     iii.  25,  46. 
Ireland,  church  of.     ii.  82-85,  452. 
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Irish  Rebellion,     ii.  81-89- 

Irvine,  bishop,     iv.  1.50,  183,  221— death  of,  230. 

Isles,  bishop  of.     i.  629,  651. 

Jacobites,      iv.   67. 

James,  king,  V.     i.  7,  8,  16,  17. 

VI.    i.  181,  194,  222,  286,  293,  302,  312,  Sl8,  319,  320,  333,  335,  339, 

356,  388,  391,  392,  418,  420,  427,  428,  436,  439,  445,  449,  467,  479,  483, 

488,  490— death  of,  506-510  — ii.  83. 

II.  and  VII.     iii.  275,276,277,281,291,307,319,320,346,347-350, 


351,  353,  407,  631-633,  426,  550, 551. 
Jesuits,     i.  332,  587.— ii.  51,  165,  662.— iii.  182,  183,  220,  301,  307,  313.— iv. 

89, 172, 177. 
Jesus  Christ's  commission,     i.   141. 

Johnston  of  Warriston.     ii.  233,380 — execution,  514  515. 
Jolly,  Alexander,  D.D.,  bishop,     iv.  338,  446,  447,  448,  465,  495,  543— death 

of,  552-555. 
Johnston  of  Warriston.      i.  569,  578,  593,  623.— ii.  13,  49,  74,  111,  130,  158, 

175,181,233,  380,  514-515. 

Keith,  bishop,  iv.  250,  268,  277,  281— primus,  293,  295 —letter,  305— letter, 
313-315,  317,  362-364— death  of,  365. 

Kenn,  bishop,     iii.  288,  334,  336,  427,  543,  547. 

Kennedy,  James,     i.  8- 

Kilgour,  bishop,     iv.  384,  885— primus,  394,  399,  407— resignation,  415. 

King,  Mess  John.     iii.  21,  173,  181. 

of  France,  letter,    ii.  42,  277. 

King's  College,  Aberdeen,     ii.  3. 

letters,     ii.  Charles  II.  402,  443,  448,  524,  529,  577,  578,  579,  607, 

619,  628,  653,  673,  676,  681,  691 iii.  5,  10,43,  102,  108,  143,  167,  181, 

187,  192,  196,  216,  227.— James  VII.  280,  291,  299,  304,  305,  308,328, 
344,  353.  356,  402.— William  III.  472,529,  531,  559,  563.  623.— Anne, 
641,  644. 

Kingsland's  curates,     iii.  115,  116,  128. 

Kirk.     i.  383,  385. 

Kirkcaldy  of  Grange,     i.  17,  131,  221,  237,  245,  369. 

Knox,  John.  i.  5,  38,  47,  48,  51,  73,  106,  127,  140,  145,  155, 162,  166,  169, 
177,  181,  217,  226,  233,  238.— his  sons.     i.  186. 

Knox's  Liturgy,     i.  134,  135,  176. 

Knoxian  church,     i.  191,  193,  206,  214. 

Laing,  Rev.  William,     iv.  385. 

Lambert,  general,     ii.  219,  233,  355. 

Lanerk,  earl  of.     ii.  133,  141,  232. 

Laud,  archbishop,     i.  527,  534,  537,  547,  622.— ii.  53,  61,  84,  236,  246,  247, 

248,  249,  251. 
Lauderdale,  earl  of.     ii.  91,  141. 
duke  of.      ii.  230,  391,  394,  433,  434,  501,  527,  545,530,597, 

618,  627,  638,  645,  658,  663,  666,  675,  684.— iii.  2,  4,  24,  43,  59,  62,  85, 

109,  123,  125,  134,  188,  189,  201,  212,  242. 
Laurie,  bishop,     ii.  663,  664. — iii.  68. 
Lay-elders,     i.  584,  614,  615,  616,  620.— ii.  93. 
Law-borrows,     iii.  96. 
Lawson,  John  Parker,     i.  2,  5,  47, 158. 
Leighton,  bishop,     ii.  364,  447,  449,  460,  542,  595-598,   628,  632,  642,  643, 

646,  647,  650,  652,  675,  681,  682— iii.  4,  6, 187,  255. 
Leith  Assembly,     i.  230,  228,  235,  271. 
Leslie,  bishop  of  Ross.     i.  71,  150,  350,  401. 
earl  of  Leven.     ii.  2,  4,  7,  10,  47,  49,  73,  77,  133,  277. 
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Leslie,  general  David,     ii.  133,  157,  181.  323,  330,  478. 

Rev.  Dr.  Charles,     iv.  3,  4,  5,  176. 

Lenox,  earl  of.     i.  24,  214,  216,  221,  222.— duke  of.     i.   286. 
Lethendy,  case  of.     iv.  571. 
Libel  on  the  bishops      i.  585,  586. 
Lindore's,  Lawrence,     i.  2,  3. 
Lindsay,  David,     i.  357,  402,  410,  419. 

lord,     i    393, 

bishop,     iii.  68,  140. 

Liturgy,     i.  60,  134,  135,  176,  477,  535,  547,  548,  550,  552.  562,  578,  581. — 

iii.  197,  498,  515,  516.— iv.  28,33,51,63-66,74,82,89,91,120,171. 
Livingstone,  John.     iii.  13,  14. 
Lochleven  Castle,     i.  189,  193.  208. 
London,  fire  and  plague  of.     ii.  553,  554. 
Long  Parliament,     ii.   35,  50,  54,  65,  90,  96,   105,  115,  119,  133,   166,  172, 

174,  171,  202,  246,  249,  251,  256,  272,  277,  284,  286,  380.— Rump  of. 

321. 
Lords  of  the  articles,     i    94. 
Lorn,  lord.     i.  575. 
Loudon,  earl  of.     i.  514,  559,  560.— ii.  13,  17,  34,  41,  42,  69,  72,  195,  231, 

307,  317,368. 
Louisa-Maria,  princess,     iv.  83. 

Low,  David,  LL.D.,  bishop,     iv.  398,  497,  523,  526,  528,  537,  540,  550. 
Lumsden,  bishop,     iv.  234,  256,  261,  263,  268— death  of,  269. 
Lunan,  Rev.  Patrick,     iv.  146. 
Luscombe,  bishop,     iv.  505-508,  529. 
Lyon,  Rev.  Robert,     iv.  330. 
Lysimachus,  Nicanor.     ii.  166,  172,  561,  601. 

Mackenzie,  bishop,     ii.  470. — iii.  68,  329. 

Macfarlane,  bishop,     iv.  407,  411,  446— death,  497. 

Macintosh,  rev.  Donald,     iv.  444. 

M'Crie,  Dr.     i.  38,  39,  44,  48,  187. 

Maclean,  Hector,  bishop,     iii.  194. 

M'Kail,  Hew.     ii.  566. 568,  and  note,  568,  569. 

Maitland,  of  Lethington.     i.  88,  246,  369. 

rev.  John.     iv.   137-139,  144,  146. 

Marks  of  the  church,     i.  144-146. 

Marr,  earl  of,  regent,     i.   223,  236.— iv.  111-114,  117,  1 18. 
Marnock,  case  of.     iv.  572,  573,  591. 
Mary,  queen,  the  bloody,     i.   46,  58. 

II.     iii.  547,594. 

princess  of  Orange,     i.  525. 

queen  of  the  Scots,     i.  17,  22,  58,  85,  92,  150,  154,  171,  189,  193,  199, 

217,  284,  325,  348,  357. 

queen  regent,     i.  39,  41,  46,  47,  49,  86,  89. 

Massacres,     ii.  86-88,  158,  182.— iii.    Glencoe,  574-577,  587,  596. 

Mather,  Rev.     iii.  625,  626. 

Maxwell,  bishop,     i.  547,  631,  652. — ii.  84. 

Maxwell,   William,  of  Logan,     ii.  144. 

Meldrum,  George,     iii.  648,650. 

Melville,  Andrew,     i.  258,  260,  282,  302,  314,-  322,  344,  386,  399,  402,  435. 

James,     i.  433,  463,  466. 

earl  of.     iii.  186,  468,  473,  572. 

Methuen,  Paul.     i.  57,  66,  167. 

Middleton,  earl  of.     ii.  212,  219,  334,  338,  345,  389,  391,  406,  407,  422,  432. 

433,  470,  492,501-503. 
Mill,  the  rev.  Walter,     i.  55- 
Millar,  Arthur,  bishop,     iii.  64L— iv.   150,  246— death,  254. 
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Ministers,  iv.  13,  71,  85,  242,  347.  392. 

scarcity  of.     i.  102, 103. 

Mitchell,  bishop,     ii.  490,  508. 

Mitchell,  James,     ii.  598,  600,  686-689.— iii.  81-93. 

Moir,  David,  D.D.  bishop,     iv.  546,  547,  575. 

Moderatism.     iv.  261,  380. 

Moderators,  constant,     i.  438,  448. 

Monastic  orders,     i.  2. 

Monck,  general,     ii.  350,  370,  376,  380. 

Monro,  Dr.    iii.  149,  291,  468-470,  515-518,  540,  622. 

Montgomery,  archbishop,     i.  301,  304,  305,  306,  315. 

Monmouth,  duke  of.     iii.  135, 176,  178,  180,  185, 189,  190,  243,  250,  287-289. 

Montrose, marquis  of.     i.  576,  641.— ii.  6, 17,  34,  44,  50,  61,  63,  96,  111,  144, 

156,  167,  316,  317. 
Moray,  bishop  of.     ii.  39. 

earl  of.     i.  160, 193,  195,  214,  350,  207,  208,  367. 

Morton,  earl  of,  regent,     i.  237,  250,  268,  275,  303,  369. 
Munro,  general,     ii.  39,  50. 
Murray,  William,     ii.  98,  202. 

Napier,  lord.     ii.  193. 

Nevay,  John.    ii.  181,  182. 

Newcastle,     ii.  47,  278. 

Nicolson,  bishop,     iv.  61,  112,  133-135. 

Nobility  reconciled,     i.  325. 

Non-jurors,     iii.  546,  549.— iv.  129,  167,  168,  183. 

Norrie,  bishop,     iv.  203,  207,  222- 224. 

Nuncio,  the  pope's,     iii.  326. 

Oath  of  abjuration,     iv.  85-88,  97, 135, 150,  437,  439. 
Oaths,  supremacy  and  canonical  obedience,     i.  524,  525. 

ii.  362,  380,  396,  408,  482,  485,  498,  552,  578,  581,  582,  641. 

Occasions,     ii.  544. — iii.  45,  46. — iv.  9,  10,  260. 

Ochterlonie,  bishop,     iv.  233,  235,  240— death  of,  286. 

Oglevie,  John.    i.  467. 

Orange,  prince  of.     iii.  340,  344,  346,  351,  352,  375,  399,  401,  405. 

Ordination,     i.  403. 

Orkney,  bishop  of.     ii.  24. 

duke  of.    i.  189,  368. 

Oxford  parliament,     ii.  140,  274. 

University,     iii.  247,  248,  326,  327. 

Palmer,  Rev.  William,     i.  244. 

Papists.     209,  287. 

Parliament,  i.  13,  48,  58,  92, 172,  195,  225,  245,  288,  315,  320,  325,  331, 378, 
404,  432,  444,  465,  480,  502,  516,  519,  528.— ii.  33,  38,  50,  60,  69,  141, 
151,  155,  156,  157,  160,  176,  199,  202,  204,  215,  234,  317,  318,  407,  421, 
474,  483,  484,  491,  510,  516,  614,618,  623,  638,  666.— iii.  216,  280,  296, 
299,  301,  503,  468,  582,  596,  606,  610,  623,  624,  626,  637,  641,  647.— 
iv.  6,  10,  13,425. 

; acts  of.     i.  13,  14,  25,  315.— ii.  97,  236,  288,  331.— iii.  217,  282, 

286,  587,  598,  599,  600,  611,  626,  651. 

Patronage,  ii.  102,  413  415,  312,  482.— iii.  481,  482,  511.— iv.  81,  91-93, 
110,  346-349,  386-388. 

Patterson,  bishop  John.  ii.  470,  653-658.— iii.  7,  26,  50-55,  103-105,  128, 
140,  219,  226.— archbishop.     315,  581,  626. 

< archbishop,     iv.  3 — death  of,  34. 

Paternoster,    i.  43. 
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Pearson,  rev.  Petre.     iii    267,  466. 

Peers  of  England,  letter  from.     ii.  136. 

Persecution,     iii.  209,  210,  525-529,  625,  653-659.— iv.  3,  11,31,  118, 120-127. 

Perth,     i.  29,  73,  75. 

synod  of.     i.  439. 

Perth  articles,     i.  492,  498,  500,  501,  502,  504,  514,  581. 

Petitions,     i.  165,   174,  518,  520,  524,  531,  542,  558.— ii,   11,  28,  97,    139, 

160,  429,  697.— iii.  333,  383,  407,  472,  474,  479,  483,  523,  565,  640, 

642,  656.— iv.   14,  73. 
Petrie,  bishop,     iv.  378,  389,  390— death  of,  407-409. 
Petre,  father.      iii.  308,  327,  332,  338,  348. 
Phillipshaugh.     ii.  157,  161. 
Pinkey,  battle  of.     i.  46. 

Pont,  Robert,     i.  247,   248,302,  305,  316,  391. 
Pope.     i.  197,  200. 
Popish  clergy,     i.  1,  213. 

plots,    iii.  117,  129,  134— Meal-tub,  192. 

bill.     iv.  511-515. 

Posture,  act  of.     ii.  204. 

Prayers  to  the  saints,     i.  43. 

Prelates,  deaths  of.     i.  25,  26. 

Predestination,     i    99,  298. 

Presbyterians,     i-  550,  551,  557.— iii.  357,  360,  377,  385,  398,  403,  408,  438, 

503,  508,  554,  655. 
Presbyterian  inquisition,     iii.  514,  515,  518,  519,  521,  525-529,  657. 

establishment,     iv.  27,  392. 

ministers,     ii.    504,505,535,541,544,550,  560,  561,  564,643, 

647,  649,671,  672,  685,  693— iii.  11-14,  21,  55,  57,  60,   170,  185,  186, 

188,  192,  318,  319,  328,  332,  340,  385,  389,  432,  439,  460,  472,  522-524, 

555,  572,  574,  583. 
Presbyteries,     i.  167,  537,  256,  258,  260,  266,  267,  290,   286,   295.  296,   298, 

299,  303,  305,  309.— iv.  37.  Ill,  121-127,  129,  131,  136-141-146. 
Presbyterianism.     i.  413,  414,  415,  416,  417,  422,  456,— ii.  439,  467-469.— iii. 

463,  476,  482,  490,  532,  533,  594,  647,  651. 
Presbytery,  the  four  pleas  of.     iii.  447-449,  450,  451. 
Pretender,     iv.   151. 

Primus  Scotiae  Episcopus.     iv.   2,  3,  262,  270,  293,  368,  377,  415,  477. 
Primrose,     iii.  82. 

Prince  of  Wales,     iii.  332,  339,  348,  629. 
Privy  council,  and  acts  of.     ii.  442,  491,  495,  515,  600,  616,  633,  635,  669,  674, 

687.— iii.  63,  65,  66,  78,  96,  117,  126,  139,  166,  226,  234,  256,  263,  264, 

315,  359,  433,  466,  535,  554. 
Proclamations,     i.  567,  581.— ii.    12,    14,   131,    146,  467,  486,  491,  531,  542, 

519,559,  562,  600,  603,  689,  693.— iii.  46,  77,  96,   117,   136,  142,  167, 

175,  187,  247,  257,  265,  278,  309,  316,  328,  330,  332,  338,  359,  383,  392, 
407-412,  416,  436,  440,  441,  458,  464,  552.— iv.  13,  33,  107-108,  109, 

176,  276. 
Processions,     iv.  4, 5. 
Protestants,     i.  27,  97. 

Provincial  councils,     i.  27,  39,  40,  43,  45,  56. 
Prynne,  Bastwick,   Burton,     ii,   245,  247,  248. 
Puritans,     ii.  37,  68,  108,  236,  239,  242,  255,  270. 

Queensbury,  duke  of.     iii.  281. 

Rabbling,     iii.  358,  360-371,  375,  379-382  388,  397,  398,  408,  413-419,  432, 

443,  465,  568,  562. 
Raid  of  Ruthven.     i.  307,  31 1,  312,  313t 
llaitt,  bishop,     iv.  91,  287— death  of,  391. 
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Rattray,  Dr.  Thomas,  bishop,     iv.   168,  186-201,  223,  235,  248,  256,  278  — 
primus,  284— death  of,  290  292. 

Rebellion.     558-565.— iii.  62. 

Reformation,     i.  201,  203. 

Regalia,    ii.  355,  406. 

Ramsay,  bishop,     ii.  179.— iii.    6,    8,   10,    11,   28-31,34,35  38-40,   253,  30o, 
604. 

Rankine,  bishop,     iv.  249 — death  of,  259. 

Regents,     i.  207,  208,  214,  367,  216,  221.  222,  223,  236,  237,   250,  268,    275, 
303,  369. 

Registers  of  Assembly,     i.  593,  595,  612. 

Remarks,  i.  10,  34,  59  64,  101-104,  105-148,  200-205,  253-255,  347, 
413-416,  452-458,  507-510,  562-564,  634-636,  655.  —  ii.  43,  92-94, 
147-149,  219-221,  234,  270,  346-349,  396,  423-425,  461-465,  518-522, 
569-575,  601,  658-661,  700.— iii.  11-19,  68  76,  117-124,  144-146,  182  184, 
204-208,  229.248  252,  291,321-324.  353-355,  388-391,  419-425,  453  456, 
478-480,  494,  511,  538  542,  577-579,  615-620.— iv.  20-26,58,  102-105, 
155-158,  211-215,  243-245,  254,  255,  269,  315.  316,  338-313,  365-367 
376,  392,  393,  415-418,433,  449-451,468-470,489-493,515  517,541  542, 
555,  582-584,  604. 

Remonstrators.     ii.  335,  336,  342,  532,  353,  365,  366,  371,  397,  427,  455, 

501,  303. 

Remonstrances,     ii.  113,  155, 160,  203,  213,  215,  221,  225,  346   309,  614,  616, 

670,  697.— iv.  14,  17,  81,  183,  238. 
Renwick,  James,     iii.  245,  261,  278,  318,  328,  330,  331. 
Report  on  episcopacy,    i.  262. 
Republican  spirit,     i.  153. 

Rescissory  act.    ii  410,  411,  423,  466— iii.  429,  477,  492. 
Resolutioners.     ii.  335,  367,  371,  373,  397,  439,  455. 
Restoration,     ii.  398. 

Richelieu,  card.     i.  549,  568.  638. — ii.  85. 
Riding  of  parliament,     i.  195. — ii.  73,  517. 
Riezio,  David,     i.  180. 
Rome,  church  of.     i.   1,  28,  42. 
Rose,  Alexander,  bishop,     iii.  316,  329.— letter,  371  373,  376-379,  401,  444, 

445.— iv.  1,  3,  27,  57,  59,  93,  130,  133,  136,  150,  153— death  of,   154. 

bishop  James,     iv.  233,  235,  240— death  of,  268. 

bishop  Charles,     iv.  389— death  of,  428. 

Ross,  archbishop,     iii.  253,  255,  275,  277,  293,  294,  303,  325,  328,  341,  342, 

356,392,426,457,481,  496,  513,  543,  580,  621,  661-663. 
Rothes,  earl  and  duke  of.     i.  514,  o26,  528,  559,  579,  620.— ii.  13,   15,   34,  36, 

502,  533,  559,  566,  578,585,  604,  650.— iii.  84,  281,  293. 
Rough,  John.     i.  19,  26,  37,  38. 

Royal  exile,     iv.  177,  201,  211,  218,  221,228,  229,  233,  234— death  of,  390. 
Russell,  Jeremy,     i.  8. 

Dr.  Michael,  bishop,     iv.  525,  526,  546,  547,  559,  586,  597,  599. 

lord  William,     iii.  210. 

Rutherglen.     iii.  172. 

Rutherford,   Samuel,     i.  574.— ii.  309,  321. 

Ryehouse  plot.     iii.  243-245,  257-260,  283,  290. 

Sacheverell,  Dr.     iv.  52-57,  99. 

Sacrilege,     ii.  255 — iv.  5,  12,347. 

Safe  conduct,     iv.   4. 

Sage,  bishop,     i.  68,  246  — ii.  281,  282.— iii.  604-606.— iv.  7,  68-70. 

Sale  of  the  king.     ii.  175,  178,  179. 

Salmasius.     i.  127. 

Sanquhar  declarations,     iii.  200— Renwick's,  261,  279 — Cameronians,  652. 

Sancroft,  archbishop,     iii.  276,  303,  333,  336,  33a,  427,  543,  547,  588,  594. 
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Sandford,  Dr.  Daniel,   bishop,     iv.  464,  471,473,  475,477,   478,  479,  504  — 

death  of,  518. 
Scandalous  ministers,     ii.  253. 
Scoon,  lord.     i.  440. 

abbey  of.     i.  82. 

Scotch  commissioners,     ii.  247,  258,  284. 

Scougal,  bishop,     ii.  531.— iii.  222,  226,  235. 

Scripture,  canon  of.     i.  453,  454,  462. 

Scroggie,  bishop,     ii.  553. 

Seabury,  bishop,     iv.  397,  399— consecration,  400  402-406,  409. 

Seasonable  warnings,     ii.  153,  177,  183,  224,  225,  310,  312. 

Secession,  the.     iv.  265,  267,  275,  282,  333,  349-352,  388. 

Session,  Court  of.     i.  516,578. 

Seven  bishops,     iii.  333-337,  394,  547. 

Shaftesbury,  earl  of.     iii.   107,  179,  229,  249. 

Sharp,  archbishop,  ii.  344,  369,  370,  371,  372,  373,  377,  380,  381-387,  389, 
393,  395,  407,  413,  435,  442,  447,  449,  455,  459,  466,  469,  470,  473-477, 
488,  502,  523.  526.  529,531,  534,  538,  544,  576,  577,  585,  590,  598,  603, 
611,  662,  673,  690,  693.— iii.  2,  8,  9,  31-34,  77,  81,  85,  88,  106,  137,  138, 
— murder,  147-165. 

Shotts,  kirk  of.     i.  523. 

Skene,  rev.     iii.  562,  563. 

Skinner,    rev.  John.     iv.  52,  325,  326,  354,  378 -death  of,  480. 

bishop  John.     ii.  450.— iv.  294,  379,   391— consecration,  395,  407— 

primus,  419,  435,  443,445,452,  455,456,460-468,471,  476 —death  of,  489. 

bishop  Wm.  D.D.     iv.  495,  525,534,  557,  565— primus,  585,  587,605. 


Smythe,  Mrs.  of  Methven.     iii.  111-113,  137. 

Society  for  Promoting  Christian  Knowledge,     iv.  498,  500,  504,  564,  565,  580, 

586,  587,  605. 
Solemn  League  and  Covenant,     i.  568,570,   571.— ii.   82,    116,120,   123,   179, 

200,  258,  259,  287,  302,  303,  409,  479,  487,  500,  560,  561.— iii.  70,  398, 

537. 
Sophia,  princess,     iii.  630. — iv.   100. 
Spanish  armada,     i.  328. 
Spalato,  archbishop  of.     i.  479. 
Spottiswood,  Sir  Robert,     i.  543,  578. — ii.  73,  157, 159,  161— execution,  163. 

superintendent,     i.    100,127,320. 

archbishop,     i.  426,  428,  432,  449,  472,  474,  487,  502,  514,  517, 

522,  527,544,  552,  567,  568, 573,586,  627,  630,  646-649. 
Stephen,  Rev.  John.     iv.  453  456,457-460. 
Stewart,  Rev.  Walter,     iv.   364. 

lord  James,     i.  78,  150. 

Stirling,     i.  222. 

Strachan,  bishop  (David),     ii.  491,663. 

rev.  Dr.     ii.  412,  519. 

bishop,     iv.  411 — death  of,  484. 

Strafford,  earl  of.     ii.  36,  48,  53. 
Strathbogie.     iv.  579-580,  591-593. 
St.  Andrews,  city  of.     i.  80. 

University  of.     ii.  72,78,  516. 

St.  Bartholomew  massacre,     i.  237. 

St.  Paul's,  Aberdeen,     iv.  503. 

Stuart,  John.     ii.  63. 

Superintendents,     i.   100,  108,  110,   111,    112-119,   152,  164,   167,168,    179, 

197,  208,  212,  214,  224,  227,  234,  250. 
Supremacy,     iv.  172,  217. 
Sydserf,  bishop,     i.  627,  631,  653.— ii.  446,  460,  516. 
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Synods,  ii.  at  London,  40—427,  429,  432,  491.— iii.  Aberdeen,  297,  486, 597  ; 
Edinburgh,  498— iv.  183,  184,  219,  223,  247,  251,  253,  262,  270-272' 
278-281,  294-300— Aberdeen,  485  488— Laurencekirk,  509,  510— Edin- 
burgh, 511,  531— Dunkeld,  543— Aberdeen,  547,  551— Edinburgh,  551  — 
Brechin,  552— General,  557-559— Aberdeen,  588. 

episcopal,     i.  28,  39,  71.— iii.  27.— iv.  546,  589. 

Swyne  Abbey,     iii.  264,  265. 

Tables,  the.     i.  559,  566,  568,  583,  584,  588,  61 9,  640.— ii.  6, 35,  79 

Tender,     ii.  362. 

Test,  the.     iii.  219,  220-228,  231,  233,  234,  295. 

Terrott,  Dr.  C.  H.  bishop,     iv.  519,  547 — consecration,  586,  596. 

Thirds  of  benefices,    i.  156,  161,  178,  183,  198,  213,  252. 

Tillotson,  archbishop,     iii.  548,  594. 

Tithes,     i.  63,  519. 

Toleration,     ii.  269.— iii.  648,649,650. 

act  of.     iv.  75-79,  93. 

Torry,  Dr.  Patrick,  bishop,     iv.  482,  526,  534. 

Torwood  excommunications,     iii.  203,  204. 

Translations,     i.  472,  501,  542,  545. — ii.  533. — iii.  68, 139, 140,  190, 191   194 

255,  315,  316,  329. 
Traquair,  earl  of.    i.  546,  554,  558,  561,  567.— ii.  18,  23,  26,  29    34,  69    195 

235,  253. 
Trent,  Council  of.     i.  45. 

Trinity  College,  Perth,     iv.  589-591,  594-596,  632-635. 
Tullibardine,  earl  of.     ii.  160, 161,  163. 
Turner,  Sir  James,     ii.  182,  530,  539,  557,  587. 
Tytler,  Mr.  Fras  r.     i.  30,  31. 

Union  of  the  kingdoms,     i.  20. — iii.  640. — iv.  10,  12,  13,  18-20,29. 

United  secession,     iv.  524. 

Universities,     ii.  30,  78,  363,  484,  524,  526.— iii  48,  126,  127,  341,  491,  514. 

514-521. 
Usages,  the.     iv.  166,  167,  169,  179,  181,  230,  263,  275. 

Veitch,  Mr.     iii.  130,  561. 
Venice,  patriarch  of.     i.  25. 
Vicar- general,     iv.  2,  27,  256. 
Visitors,     ii.  229.230. 
Voluntaries,     iv.  524,  564,  565. 

Walker,  Dr.  James,  bishop,  iv.  390,  398,  445,  477,  486,  496— consecration 
519,  525,  528,538,  539,  540— primus,  543,  548,  556,  565— death  of,  581.' 

Wallace,  bishop,     ii.  471,  523. — iii.  41. 

Wallace,  Adam,     i,  41. 

Watson,  bishop,     iv.  438 — death  of,  480,  481. 

Welsh,  Mess  John.  ii.  507,  549,  591,  667,  689,  694.— iii.  50,  56,  59,  93,  116, 
127,  178,179. 

Westminster  Assembly,     ii.  129, 132,  165,  236,  257,  260.— iii.  75,  591-593. 

West  kirk.     ii.  321,  543. 

Whigs,     ii.  561,  562-565.— iii.  4.  81, 188,  192,  216,  430. 

White,  bishop,  iv.  273,  274,  308— primus,  368,  370— death  of,  373— letter, 
373-376. 

Wingfield,  Robert,     i.  358. 

Winram,  John.     i.  39,  162. 

George,     ii.  3,  182-323. 

Will,  the  king's,     i.  18. 

William  III.     iii.  394,  405,  413,  426,  427,  461,  462— death  of,  633-636. 

William  of  Logan,     ii.  144. 
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Williams,  chaplain,     i.  19,26. 
Willock,  John.     i.  47. 
Will  of  God.     i.  146. 
Wishart,  George,     i.  28,  30. 
Wishart,  bishop,     ii.  489,  524,  663. 
Witches,     ii.  119,  132.— iii.  41. 
Witchcraft,     i    312. 
Woman  drowned,     i.  26,  27. 
Wood,  bishop,     iii.  42,  195,  601. 

York,  duke  of.     iii.  132, 180,  190,  191,  192,  195,  197,  210,  211,  212,  216,230, 

235,  236-239,  256. 
Young,  bishop,     iii.  139,253,  470. 


THE  END. 
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ERRATA. 

VOLUME   I. 

Paqe  Line 

Page  Line 

416 

28   for  cetain,      read  certain. 

37 

12  for  raised,     read  rase. 

427 

29    "    1787,          "    1687. 

59 

2    "    caviats,       "    caveats. 

459 

35    "    protestate,"   potestate. 

61 

21    "    noiblity.     "    nobility. 

490 

transpose  two  last  lines  of  note. 

72 

16    "    fcekless,     "  feckless. 

596 

41    "    pharasee,  "  pharisee. 

129 

31    "    amy,           "    army. 

647 

34    "    crafy,         "    crafty. 

134 

22    "    ad,               "    and. 

680 

26    "    Carstairs,  "    Carstares. 

144 

35   insert  the. 

700 

24    "    tubulence, "    turbulence. 

152 

10  for  dum-dogs,  "    dumb-dogs. 

179 

27    "    or,              "   and. 

184 

24    "    assemby,    "    assembly. 

VOLUME  III. 

188 

22    "    conseca-     "    consecra- 

75 

6    "    on,             "  from. 

tion,                 Hon. 

84 

7    "    gaolor,       "    gaoler. 

225 

19    "    lord- regis-  "  lord- regis- 

91 

1    "    ou.              "    out. 

trar,                ter. 

92  last  line,  ladie,          "    ladies. 

261  last  1."    notthe,       "    not  the. 

116 

37    "   ot,              "    of. 

277 

9    "  corruptions, "  corrections. 

128 

8    "    Kirklands,"    Kingslands. 

284 

16    "    ne  er,          "    never. 

167 

14         dele  as. 

293 

13    "    Basilican,   "    Basilicon. 

175 

34    "    stadnard,    "    standard. 

329 

16  read,  rashly  and  unadvisedly. 

171 

5    "    Kirklands,"    Kingslands- 

362 

1  for  fore  ver,  read  ybr  ever. 

188 

38    "    m  lignity,  "    malignity. 

364 

4  from    bottom,  for  bo  thher, 

219 

2fr.  foot,  for  to,  "    at. 

read  both  her. 

374 

23    "    elest,          "    eldest. 

397 

19  for  whic  his,  read  which  is. 

449 

9    "    liquantes,  culicem,  read 

398 

3  from  bottom,  for  tupitudinem, 

liquantes  culicem, 

read  turpitudinem. 

417 

26    "    Eglantine,"    Eglanton. 

416 

31  for   any,        read  every. 

473 

21    "    clauses,       "    causes. 

454 

15  insert  with,  before  order. 

455 

last  line,  for  assort,  "    assert. 

456 

2  for  hannel,    read  channel. 

488 

5  fr.  foot,  for  aird,  "    laird. 

473 

29    "   leven         "    leaven. 

499 

2    "    he,              "    the. 

476  last  1.  "    perceiv,    "   perceive. 

459 

7    "    north,        "    south. 

485 

1    "   perscutor,"  persecutor. 

599 

3         dele  all. 

587 

26    "    io,              "    to. 

632 

28    "    choloric,     "    choleric. 

589 

19    "restrictiosn,"    restrictions. 

VOLUME    IV. 

VOLUME  II. 

80  last  1.  notes,  for  Truths,  read  Truth. 

54 

15  for  marquis,  read  earl. 

120 

11    "    dare,          "    dared. 

166 

3    "    that,           "    but. 

131 

8   "   ski,             "   akin. 

220 

32   "    obstanti,    "    obstante 

133  head  line,  for  1617,  "    1717. 

224 

35    "    heir,           "    their. 

154 

29    "    o,                "    of. 

253 

77    "    turnedin,    "    turned  in. 

180 

last  line,  for  the     "    he. 

254 

36    "    commen-   "    commen- 

219 

36         dele  several. 

dums,              dams. 

226 

10    "    patriachs,  "   patriarchs. 

271 

14    "  deignation,  "  designation. 

221 

head  line,  for  1717,"    1727. 

284 

14    "    wel;l,           "    well; 

316 

11    "    their,          "    their. 

332 

34    dele  who. 

317 

12   "  Sonehaven,"    Stonehaven 

340 

22  for  fo,               "    of. 

323 

24    "    Cullen,       "    Inverness. 

347 

22    "    usully,         "   usually. 

332 

30    "    heretable,   "    heritable. 

355 

4    "  calumniarii,  "  calumniari. 

361 

below  last  line  of  note,  add  Trials. 

361 

21    "   profanitity, "  profanity. 

375 

24         dele  but. 

366 

11    "  declamation,"  reclamation 

380 

33    "   was,            "    were. 

380 

28    "    trator,          "    traitor. 

403 

33    "   he  could,    "    could  he. 

391 

5    "   they,            "  pity. 

431 

4    "    scriptural,  "    spiritual. 

392 

37    "  revolutioner,"  resolutioner 

444 

34    "    Hay,           "    Hay. 

,1 
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